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lonial  to  European  Conquest— Importance  of  the  preceding  Domestic  Detail 
of  British  Transactions. 

The  reign  of  Georgelll.  embraces,  beyond  allques- 

Vast  im-    tion,  the  most  eventful  and  important  period  in  the 

K£    annals  of  mankind.    Whether  we  regard  the  changes 

**&**&*  in  B0Cietjr,  and  in  the  aspect  of  the  world,  which 

G*o.  nr.  occurred  during  its  continuance,  or  the  illustrious 

men  who  arose  in  Great  Britain  and  the  adjoining 

states  during  its  progress,  it  must  ever  form  an  era 

of  unexampled  interest.      Its  commencement  was 

coeval  with  the  glories  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 

the  formation,  on  a  solid  basis,  of  the  vast  colonial 

empire  of  Great  Britain;  its  meridian  witnessed  the 

momentous  conflict  for  American  independence,  and 

the  growth,  amidst  Transatlantic  wilds,  of  European 
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civilization;  its  latter  days  were  involved  in  the   CHAP, 
heart-stirring  conflicts  of  the  French  Revolution,      LX' 


and  darkened  by  the  military  renown  of  Napoleon.  *810, 
The  transition  from  the  opening  of  this  reign  to  its 
termination,  is  not  merely  that  from  one  century  to 
the  next,  but  from  one  age  of  the  world  to  another. 
New  elements,  of  fearful  activity,  were  brought  into 
operation  in  the  moral  world  during  its  continuance, 
and  new  principles  for  the  government  of  mankind 
established  never  again  to  be  shaken.  Tbecivilization 
of  anew  world,  in  this  age,  was  contemporary  with  the 
establishment  of  new  principles  for  the  government 
of  the  old :  in  its  eventful  days  were  combined  the 
growth  of  Grecian  democracy  with  the  passions  of 
Roman  ambition ;  the  fervour  of  plebeian  zeal  with 
the  pride  of  aristocratic  power ;  the  blood  of  Marius 
with  the  genius  of  Caesar ;  the  opening  of  a  hemi- 
sphere equal  to  that  which  rewarded  the  enterprise 
of  Columbus,  with  the  rise  of  a  social  agent  as 
mighty  as  the  press,  in  the  powers  of  Steam. 

But  if  new  elements  were  called  into  action  in  the 
social  world,  of  surpassing  strength  and  energy,  in  the  Great  cha- 
course  of  this  memorable  reign,  still  more  remarkable  ^JJJJSitwro 
were  the  characters  which  rose  to  eminence  during  grouped 
its  continuance.    The  military  genius,  unconquerable  throne  of 
courage,  and  enduring  constancy  of  Frederick ;  the  Gea- IIL 
ardent  mind,  burning  eloquence,  and  lofty  patriotism 
of  Chatham ;  the  incorruptible  integrity,  sagacious 
intellect,  and  philosophic  spirit  of  Franklin;  the  disin- 
terested virtue,  prophetic  wisdom,  and  imperturbable 
fortitude  of  Washington ;  the  masculine  understand- 
ing, feminine  passions,  and  blood-stained  ambition 
of  Catharine,  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  given  it  immortality.     But  bright  as  was  its 
commencement,  its  lustre  was  as  nothing  to  that 
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chap,  which  subsequently  succeeded.     Then  were  to  be 
LX*     seen  the  rival  genius  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  which,  emble- 


1810;  matic  of  the  antagonist  powers  which  then  convulsed 
mankind,  shook  the  British  senate  by  their  vehe- 
mence, and  roused  the  spirit  destined  erelong,  for 
the  dearest  interests  of  humanity,  to  array  the  world 
in  arms :  then  the  great  soul  of  Burke  cast  off  the 
unworthy  fetters  of  ambition  or  party,  and,  fraught 
with  a  giant's  force  and  a  prophet's  wisdom,  regained 
its  destiny  in  the  cause  of  mankind :  then  the  arm 
of  Nelson  cast  its  thunderbolts  on  every  shore,  and 
preserved  unscathed  in  the  deep  the  ark  of  European 
freedom ;  and,  ere  the  reign  expired,  the  wisdom  of 
Wellington  had  erected  an  impassable  barrier  to 
Gallic  ambition,  and  said  even  to  the  deluge  of  Im- 
perial power,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed/9 
Nor  were  splendid  genius,  heroic  virtue,  gigantic 
wickedness,  wanting  on  the  opposite  side  of  this 
heart-stirring  conflict.  Mirabeau  had  thrown  over 
the  morning  of  the  French  Revolution  the  brilliant 
but  deceitful  light  of  democratic  genius:  Danton  had 
coloured  its  noon  with  the  passions  and  the  energy 
of  tribunitian  power:  Carnot  had  exhibited  the  com- 
bination, rare  in  a  corrupted  age,  of  republican 
energy  with  private  virtue :  Robespierre  had  dark- 
ened its  evening  by  the  blood  and  agony  of  selfish 
ambition  :  Napoleon  had  risen  like  a  meteor  over  its 
night,  dazzled  the  world  by  the  brightness  of  his 
genius  and  the  lustre  of  his  deeds,  and  lured  its 
votaries,  by  the  deceitful  blaze  of  glory,  to  perdition, 
its  ch»jac-      jn  calmer  pursuits,  in  the  tranquil  walks  of  science 

ter  ramus-  i  i 

triousand  and  literature,  the  same  age  was,  beyond  all  others, 

j^™*     fruitful  in  illustrious  men.  Dr  Johnson,  the  strongest 

intellect  and  the  most  profound  observer  of  the 
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eighteenth  century :  Gibbon,  the  architect  of  a  bridge   c?£p# 
over  the  dark  gulf  which  separates  ancient  from- 
modern  times,  whose  vivid  genius  has  tinged  with 
brilliant  colours  the  greatest  historical  work  in  ex- 
istence :   Hume,  whose  simple  but  profound  History 
will  be  coeval  with  the  long  and  eventful  thread  of 
English  story:  Robertson,  who  first  thretf  over  the 
maze  of  human  events  the  light  of  philosophic  genius, 
and  the  spirit  of  enlightened  reflection:  Gray,  whose 
burning  thoughts  have  been  condensed  in  words  of 
more  than  classic  beauty :  Burns,  whose  lofty  soul 
spread  its  own  pathos  and  dignity  over  the  "  short 
and  simple  annals  of  the  poor :"  Smith,  who  called 
into  existence  a  new  science,  fraught  with  the  dearest 
interests  of  humanity,  and  nearly  brought  it  to  per- 
fection in  a  single  lifetime :  Reid,  who  carried  into 
the  recesses  of  the  human  mind  the  torch  of  reason : 
Stewart,  who  cast  a  luminous  glance  over  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind,  and  warmed  the  inmost  recesses  of 
metaphysical  enquiry  by  the  delicacy  of  taste  and 
the  glow  of  eloquence:  Watt,  who  added  an  un- 
known power  to  the  resources  of  art,  and  in  the 
regulated  force  of  steam  discovered  the  means  of 
approximating  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
formed  a  period  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  scientific  acquisition  and  literary  greatness. 

But  when  the  stormy  day  of  revolution  commenced, 
and  the  passions  were  excited  by  political  convulsion, 
the  human  mind  took  a  different  direction ;  and  these 
names,  great  as  they  are,  were  rivalled  by  others  of 
a  wider  range  and  a  bolder  character.  Scott  then 
entranced  the  world  by  the  creations  of  fancy ;  and 
diving  deep  into  the  human  heart,  clothed  alike  the 
manners  of  chivalry  and  the  simplicity  of  the  cottage 
with  the  colours  of  poetry,  the  glow  of  patriotism,  and 
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CHAP,  the  dignity  of  virtue :  Byron  burst  the  barriers  of 
wealth  and  fashion;  and,  reviving  in  an  artificial  age 


1810«  the  fire  of  passion,  the  thrill  of  excitement,  and  the 
charm  of  pathos,  awakened  in  many  a  breast,  long 
alive  only  to  corrupted  pleasures,  the  warmth  of  pity 
and  the  glow  of  admiration:*  Campbell  threw  over 
the  visions  of  hope  and  the  fervour  of  philanthropy, 
the  sublimity  of  poetic  thought  and  the  energy  of 
lyrical  expression j  and,  striking  deep  into  the 
human  heart,  alone  of  all  the  poets  of  the  age,  has, 
like  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  transplanted  his  own 
thought  and  expression  into  the  ordinary  language 
of  the  people  :  Southey,  embracing  the  world  in  his 
grasp,  arrayed  the  heroism  of  duty,  and  the  constancy 
of  virtue,  with  the  magnificence  of  Eastern  imagina- 
tion and  the  strains  of  inspired  poetry :  while  the 
genius  of  Moore,  casting  off  the  unworthy  asso- 
ciations of  its  earlier  years,  fled  back  to  its  native 
regions  of  the  sun,  and  blended  the  sentiment  and 
elevation  of  the  West  with  the  charms  of  Oriental 
imagery  and  the  brilliancy  of  Asiatic  thought. 

But  the  genius  of  these  men,  great  and  immortal 
as  it  was,  did  not  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  things : 
they  shared  in  the  animation  of  passing  events,  and 
were  roused  by  the  storm  which  shook  the  world ; 
but  they  did  not  reach  the  secret  caves  whence  the 
whirlwind  issued,  nor  perceive  what  spirit  had  let 
loose  the  tempest  upon  the  world.  In  the  bosom  of 
retirement,  in  the  recesses  of  solitary  thought,  the 
awful  source  was  discovered,  and  JEolua  stood  forth 


*  It  is  only,  however,  to  bis  descriptions  of  nature ,  and  a  few  of  his 
reflections,  that  this  high  praise  is  due.  Generally  speaking,  his  senti- 
ments and  characters  exhibit  a  chaos  of  ill-regulated  passion,  which  never 
will  be  intelligible  or  interesting  but  to  the  spoiled  cliildren  of  fashion 
or  self-indulgence— that  is,  a  limited  portion  of  mankind. 
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revealed  in  the  original  Antagonist  Power  of  wicked-  CHAP, 
ness.     The  thought  of  Coleridge,  even  during  the 


whirl  of  passing  events,  discovered  their  hidden  *810. 
springs,  and  poured  forth,  in  an  obscure  style,  and  to 
an  unheeding  age,  the  great  moral  truths  which  were 
then  proclaiming  in  characters  of  fire  to  mankind : 
Wordsworth,  profound  and  contemplative,  clothed 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  in  the  simplicity  of  immortal 
verse :  Mackintosh,  rising,  like  Burke  in  maturer 
years,  above  the  generous  delusions  of  his  yet  in- 
experienced life,  wanted  only  greater  industry,  and 
a  happy  exemption  from  London  society,  to  have 
rivalled  Thucydides  in  the  depth  of  his  views,  and 
a  biographer  like  Boswell,  to  have  equalled  Johnson 
in  the  fame  of  his  conversation :  while  Chalmers, 
bringing  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  interests  of 
humanity  a  prophet's  fire  and  an  orator's  genius, 
discerned  in  the  indifferent  or  irreligious  spirit  of 
the  former  age,  the  real  cause  of  the  dangers  of  the 
present ;  and  in  the  spread  of  Christian  instruction, 
and  the  prevalence  of  religious  principle,  the  only 
power  that  ever  has,  or  ever  will,  successfully  com- 
bat, either  in  political  or  social  evils,  the  seductions 
of  passion,  the  delusions  of  error,  and  the  powers  of 
wickedness. 

The  French  and  German  writers,  justly  proud  of 
the  literary  fame  of  their  own  countries  during  this  Brilliant 
memorable  reign,  will  hardly  allow  that  their  fflus-Sg1* 
trious  authors  should  be  grouped  around  the  throne  period. 
of  George  III. ;  and  will  point  rather  to  the  Re- 
volution, the  empire  of  Napoleon,  or  the  War  of 
Independence,  as  marking  the  period  on  continental 
Europe.     But  by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  the 
era  is  the  same ;  and  if  we  detach  ourselves  for  a 
moment  from  the  rivalry  of  nations,  and  anticipate 
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chap,  the   time  in  future  days  when  Europe  is  regard- 
ed by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  luminous  spot, 


1810.  exceeding  even  Greece  in  lustre,  and  from  whence 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  the  light  of  religion 
have  spread  over  the  globe,  we  shall  feel  reason  to 
be  astonished  at  the  brightness  of  the  light  which 
then  shone  forth  in  the  world.  It  is  pleasing  to 
dwell  on  the  contemplation.  Like  the  age  of 
Pericles  in  Grecian,  or  of  Augustus  in  Roman  story, 
it  will  never  again  be  equalled  in  European  history  ; 
but  the  most  distant  ages  will  dwell  upon  it  with 
rapture,  and  by  its  genius  the  remotest  generations 
of  mankind  will  be  blessed. 

In  no  age  of  the  world  has  the  degrading  effect 
its  moral  of  long-continued  prosperity,  and  the  regenerating 
charactep-  influence  of  difficulty  and  suffering  on  human 
thought,  been  more  clearly  evinced.  The  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  Louis  XVI.,  were 
characterized  by  a  flood  of  selfishness  and  corrup- 
tion, the  sure  forerunners  in  the  annals  of  nations 
of  external  disaster  or  internal  ruin.  Fancy  was 
applied  only  to  give  variety  to  the  passions — genius 

to  inflame,  by  the  intermixture  of  sentiment,  the 
seductions  of  the   senses — talent   to    obscure   the 

Creator  from  whom  it  sprung.    The  great  powers 

of  Voltaire,  capable,  as  his  tragedies  demonstrate,  of 

the  most  exalted  as  well  as  varied  efforts,    were 

perverted  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

He  wrote  for  individual  celebrity,  not  eternal  truth ; 

and  he  obtained,  in  consequence,  the  natural  reward 

of  such   conduct — unbounded   present  fame,   and 

in  some  respects  undeserved  permanent  neglect.* 

•  Every  bookseller  in  France  and  England  will  now  bear  testimony 
to  tbe  fact,  that  there  is  no  voluminous  writer  whose  works  remain  so 
dead  a  stock  as  those  of  Voltaire;  and  this  is  decisively  proved  by  the 
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The  ardent  and  more  elevated,  but  unsteady  mind  chap. 
of  Rousseau,   disdained   such  degrading  bondage.      LX' 


The  bow  bent  too  far  one  way,   recoiled  too  far    WIO. 
another ;  and  the  votaries  of  fashion,  in  an  artificial 
age  and  a  corrupted  capital,  were  amused  by  the 
eloquent  declamations  of  the  recluse  of  M eillerie  on 
the  pristine  equality  of  mankind,  the  social  contract, 
and  the  original  dignity  of  the   savage  character. 
Raynal,  deducing  the  principles  of  humanity  from 
the  wrong  source,  traced  with  persuasive  fervour, 
but  witb  no  prophetic  foresight,  the  establishments 
of  the  Europeans  in  the  two  hemispheres ;  and,  blind 
to  the  mighty  change  which  it  was  destined  to  effect 
in  the  condition  of  the  species,  sought  to  deduce 
from  the  commencement  of  the  causes  destined  to 
spread  the  Christian  faith  over  the  wilderness  of  na- 
ture, arguments  against  its  celestial  origin.     Every 
department  of  thought  save  one,  was  tainted  by 
the  general  wickedness  and  blindness   to  all   but 
present  objects  which  prevailed.     Man's  connexion 
with  his  Maker  was  broken  by  the  French  apostles 
of  freedom ;  for  they  declared  there  was  no  God,  in 
whom  to  trust  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty. 
"  Human  immortality,"  says  Channing,  "  that  truth 
which  is  the  seed  of  all  greatness,  they  derided. 
To  their  philosophy  man  was  a  creature  of  chance, 
a  compound  of  matter,  a  worm  soon  to  rot  and 
perish  for  ever.     France  failed  in  her  attempts  for 

extremely  low  price  which  the  numerous  editions  of  his  works  hear. 
His  tragedies  are  noble  works,  and  will  live  for  ever ;  but  his  romances 
have  already  descended  to  the  vault  of  all  the  Capulets.  His  historical 
writings,  compared  with  those  in  France  which  followed  the  Revolution, 
appear  lifeless  and  uninteresting.  His  sceptical  dogmas,  so  far  from 
being  regarded  as  the  speculation  of  a  powerful  mind  in  advance,  are 
now  seen  to  have  been  the  blindness  of  a  deluded  one  in  rear,  of  the 
momentous  age  to  which  his  later  years  were  prolonged. 
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chap,  freedom,  through  the  want  of  that  moral  prepara- 
tion for  liberty,  without  which  the  blessing  cannot 


1810.  be  seemed.  -  Liberty  was  tainted  by  their  touch, 
1  character  polluted  by  their  breath;  and  yet  we  trusted  it 
of  Napo-  Was  to  rise  in  health  and  glory  from  their  embrace."1 
In  the  exact  sciences  alone,  dependent  upon  intellect 
only,  the  native  dignity  of  the  human  mind  was 
asserted  ;  and  the  names  of  D'  Alembert,  La  Grange, 
and  La  Place,  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world 
among  those  who,  in  the  loftiest  subjects  of  enquiry, 
have  extended  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge. 

But  more  animating  times  were  approaching  fast : 
influence  corruption  had  produced  its  inevitable  fruits ;  and 
French  adversity,  with  its  renovating  influence,  was  about 
Revolution  to   pagg  over  fae  worijt      The  Revolution  came, 

on  general      .    r  .         .  #  . 

thought  in  with  its  disasters  and  its  passions;  its  overthrow  of 
raQC  "  thrones  and  destruction  of  altars ;  its  woes,  its  blood, 
and  its  suffering.  In  the  general  deluge  thus  sud- 
denly falling  on  a  sinful  world,  the  mass  of  mankind 
in  all  ranks  still  clung  to  their  former  vices.  They 
were,  as  of  old,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
when  the  waters  burst  upon  them.  But  the  ark  of 
salvation  had  been  prepared  by  more  than  mortal 
hands.  The  handwriting  on  the  wall  was  perceived 
by  the  gifted  few  to  whom  Providence  had  unlocked 
the  fountains  of  original  thought ;  and  in  the  highest 
class  of  intellect  was  soon  to  be  discerned  the  eleva- 
ting influence  of  trial  and  suffering  upon  the  human 
mind.  While  the  innumerable  votaries  of  Revolution, 
borne  along  on  the  fetid  stream  which  had  burst  from 
the  corruptions  of  previous  manners,  were  bending 
before  the  altar  of  Reason,  Chateaubriand  ventured  to 
raise  again,  amidst  the  sneers  of  an  infidel  age,  the 
standard  of  ancient  faith,  and  devoted  the  energies 
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of  an  intrepid,  and  the  genius  of  an  ardent  mind,  to  ciiap. 
demonstrate  its  relation  to  all  that  is  beautiful,  or 


great  and  elevating,  both  in  the  moral  and  material  181°- 
world.  Madame  de  Stael,  albeit  nursed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  philanthropic  delusion,  and  bred  up  with 
filial  piet  j  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  arose,  amidst  the 
tears  of  humanity,  to  nobler  principles ;  combined  the 
refinements  of  sentiment  with  the  warmth  of  elo- 
quence and  the  delicacy  of  taste,  and  first  announced, 
in  a  philosophic  survey  of  human  affairs,  the  all-im- 
portant truth,  that  there  are  but  two  eras  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  species — that  which  preceded  and  that 
which  followed  the  establishment  of  Christianity. 

Seeds,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  sown  in  the  human 
mind,  generally  take  half  a  century  to  bring  their  Subse- 
fruit  to  maturity;  and  in  the  general  profligacy  and  ^ovemTnt 
irreligion  of  the  urban  population  in  France  since  the  prig™**"* 
Revolution,  is  to  be  discerned  the  havoc  prepared  by  tog. 
the  labours  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopaedists,  and 
the  long-continued  corruption  of  previous  literature. 
But  the  nobler  fruits  of  the  suffering  of  the  Revolu- 
tion are  already  apparent  in  the  highest  class  of  in- 
tellect, whence  change  whether  for  good  or  evil  ever 
originates.     Guizot  has  brought  to  the  history  of 
civilization  the  light  of  true   philosophy  and  the 
glow  of  enlightened  religion :  Cousin,  in  the  midst 
of  philanthropic  labour  and  vast  information  on  the 
vital  question  of  education,  has  arrived  at  the  eternal 
truth,  that  general  instruction,  if  not  based  on  Chris- 
tian principle,  is  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial,  because 
it  open  new  avenues  to  moral  corruption  without 
providing  the  only  antidote  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  effectual  in  correcting  it :  Lamartine, 
gifted  at  once  with  an  orator's  fervour  and  a  poet's 
fire,  has  traced  in  strains  of  almost  redundant  beauty 
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chap,  the  steps  of  an  enlightened  European  pilgrim  to  the 
LX'     birthplace  of  our  religion  and  the  cradle  of  our  race. 


1810.    Tyjay  the  seec|g  scattered  by  these  illustrious  men  not 

fall  on  a  barren  soil  and  perish  by  the  way  side  nor 

yet  be  choked  amidst  briers  ;  but  bring  forth  good 

fruit,  in  some  fifty  fold,  some  eighty,  and  some  an 

hundred!* 

Germany  is  a  younger  branch  of  the  same  illustri- 

Liter&ture  ous  family  ;  but  from  the  time  that  her  language  has 
d^Tthe  ^>€en  cultivated  by  native  writers  she  has  advanced 
same  pe-  in  the  great  race  of  mind  with  extraordinary  rapi- 
dity. Last  of  the  European  surface  to  be  turned  up 
by  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  her  soil  has  been 
found  to  teem  with  the  richness  of  a  virgin  mould, 
and  to  exhibit  the  sparkling  of  hitherto  untouched 
treasures.  In  readingthe  recent  poets  and  great  prose 
writers  of  that  country,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  arrived 
at  a  new  mine  of  intellectual  wealth  ;  the  Gothic 

•  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  thirty  years  ago,  observed  this  remarkable 
change  in  French  literature,  and  deplored  that  it  had  not  then  made  its 
appearance  amongst  English  writers. — "  Twenty  years  ago,'*  says  he, 
"  the  state  of  opinion  seemed  to  indicate  an  almost  total  destruction  of 
religion  in  Europe.  Ten  years  ago,  the  state  of  political  events 
appeared  to  show  a  more  advanced  stage  in  the  progress  towards 
such  a  destruction.  The  reaction  has  begun  every  where.  A  mystical 
spirit  prevails  in  Germany ;  a  poetical  religion  is  patronized  by  men  of 
genius  in  France.  It  is  adopted  in  some  measure  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  finds  it,  even  by  the  help  of  her  reason,  in  the  nature  of  man,  if 
she  cannot  so  deeply  perceive  it  in  the  nature  of  things.  In  England 
no  traces  of  this  tendency  are  discoverable  among  men  of  letters— per- 
haps because  they  never  went  so  near  the  opposite  extreme,  perhaps, 
also,  because  they  have  not  suffered  from,  the  same  misfortunes.'* — Mack- 
intosh's Memoirs,  i.  408.  What  a  curious  and  instructive  passage  to 
be  written  thirty  years  ago,  midway  between  the  experience  of  the 
French  and  the  commencement  of  the  English  Revolution !  The  days 
of  anxiety,  contest,  and  suffering,  have  come  to  England,  from  the 
effects  of  that  very  organic  change  in  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
himself,  in  his  later  days,  against  his  better  judgment,  was  led  to  con- 
cur; and,  with  them,  the  resurrection  of  the  religious  spirit  in  the 
works  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  philanthropy,  of  the  want  of  which 
he  then  was  led  to  complain. 
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nations,  with  fresh  ideas  and  powerful  expression,   CHAP. 

hare  again  burst  into  the  almost  exhausted  world  of — 

thought ;  the  giants  of  the  North  have  indeed  burst  18  • 
in  and  mended  the  puny  breed.  However  it  may 
be  explained,  the  fact  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
most  cursory  survey  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
that  the  human  mind  is  never  quiescent:  that  it 
frequently  lies  fallow,  as  it  were,  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages ;  but  that,  during  such  periods,  for- 
mer error  is  forgotten,  and  ancient  chains  wonToff: 
and  that  original  thought  is  never  so  powerful,  and 
important  truth  never  so  clearly  revealed,  as  when 
the  light  of  day  is  again  let  in  to  hitherto  unexplored 
regions  of  the  mind.  The  ages  of  Bacon  and  Shak- 
speare  in  England ;  of  Dante  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
in  Italy ;  of  Pascal  and  Descartes  in  France,  are 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  general  justice  of  this 
principle. 

Long  illustrious  in  the  walks  of  philosophy,  hold- 
ing for  centuries  a  distinguished  place  in  the  republic 
of  science;  the  birthplace  of  printing  and  gunpowder, 
the  two  most  powerful  agents  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom ever  communicated  to  mankind ;  *  the  country 
of  Kepler  and  Copernicus,  of  Euler  and  Leibnitz, 
Germany  had  not  till  the  last  half-century  explored 
the  riches  of  her  own  tongue,  or  developed  in  native 
literature  the  novel  and  fervent  ideas  which  had  long 
been  working  in  her  bosom>   But  this  was  at  length 
done;  and  her  literature  started  at  once  into  life 
with  the  vigour  of  youthful  energy,  and  the  strength 
of  an  armed  man.     Klopstock,  obscure  but  sublime,  Her  poets. 
poured  forth  the  spirit  of  mystical  Christianity  in 

*  Of  printing,  this  will  be  generally  admitted ;  of  gunpowder,  at 
present,  as  generally  denied.  This  is  not  the  place  to  demonstrate  the 
proposition :  the  experience  of  a  few  generations  will  place  it  beyond 
a  doubt 
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CHAP,  touching  and  immortal  strains  :  Goethe,  simple  yet 
profound,  united  the  depth  of  philosophical  thought 


181°-  to  the  simplicity  of  childish  affection;  and,  striking 
with  almost  inspired  felicity  the  chord  of  native  re- 
flection, produced  that  mingled  flood  of  poetic  medi- 
tation and  individual  observation,  which  has  rendered 
his  fame  unbounded  in  the  Fatherland:  Wieland, 
without  the  religious  fervour  of  the  first  of  these 
writers,  or  the  deep  reflection  of  the  second,  has 
charmed  every  imagination  by  the  brightness  of  his 
fancy,  the  richness  of  his  language,  and  the  sparkling 
freshness  which  he  has  thrown  over  all  the  subjects 
which  his  pencil  touched  :  Schiller,  uniting  the  ar- 
dour of  a  soldier  to  the  soul  of  a  statesman  and  the 
hand  of  an  historian,  has  portrayed  the  shades  of 
former  times  with  dramatic  power,  and  in  a  noble 
spirit :  while  the  soul  of  Korner,  awakened  by  the 
trumpet  of  Germany's  deliverance,  has  poured  a 
hero's  soul  and  a  patriot's  heart  into  lyric  verse, 
which  will  endure  as  long  as  the  memory  of  the 
struggle  by  which  it  was  inspired. 

Nor  have  the  efforts  of  thought  in  the  Fatherland 
Her  prose  been  confined  to  poetic  effusion:  in  the  calmer  walks 
of  philosophy  and  literature,  the  vigour  of  the  human 
mind  has  been  equally  conspicuous  ;  and  a  new  Kght 
has  been  already  thrown,  alike  on  present  speculation 
and  past  events,  by  the  mingled  originality  and  per- 
severance of  the  German  character.  Niebuhr,  unit- 
ing to  the  prodigious  industry  of  the  German  scholar 
an  instinctive  sagacity  in  discerning  truth  and  appre- 
hending the  real  springs  and  state  of  far-distant 
events,  which  is  perhaps  unrivalled,  has  thrown  a 
new  and  important  light  on  the  earlier  periods  of 
Roman  annals.  Though  his  History,  generally  ob- 
scure,  sometimes  perplexed,  and  too  often  over- 
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loaded  with  insignificant  details,  can  never  rival  in   chap. 
general  popularity   the    heart-stirring  legends    to      Lx* 


which  the  page  of  Livy  has  given  immortality,  yet  181^« 
his  profound  observation  and  marvellous  penetration 
have  rendered  his  work  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  stock  of  ancient  knowledge  which  modern 
limes  have  produced.  Heeren,  not  perhaps  with  equal 
learning  or  knowledge,  has  thrown  a  clearer  if  not 
a  more  original  light  over  tbe  general  history  of 
ancient  nations ;  and  demonstrated  how  much  remains 
still  to  be  done  on  subjects  apparently  exhausted  by 
previous  industry,  when  the  vigour  of  real  talent 
and  the  force  of  an  original  mind  are  applied  to  its 
elucidation.  The  peculiar  turn  of  the  German  intel- 
lect, abstract,  contemplative,  and  often  visionary, 
appears  in  the  writings  of  Kant j  and  the  reader,  in 
toiling  through  his  obscure  pages,  cannot  but  feel 
both  how  many  new  ideas  have  been  poured  into 
the  world  of  thought  by  the  Gothic  race,  and  how 
much  their  importance  has  been  diminished  by  being 
turned  into  the  realms  of  ideal  contemplation,  instead 
of  being  devoted  to  objects  of  real  usefulness. 

Perhaps  future  ages,  in  comparing  the  philosophy 
and  literature  of  England  with  that  of  Germany  and 
France,  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, will  regret  that  the  first  has,  especially  in  later 
times,  so  exclusively  devoted  its  energies  to  objects 
of  physical  utility,  practical  importance,  or  ephemeral 
amusement,  to  the  neglect  of  those  higher  and  more 
lasting  purposes  which  spring  from  the  elevation  of 
national  feeling  and  the  purity  of  national  thought : 
that  the  direction  of  the  second,  cramped  by  the  des- 
potic nature  of  almost  all  the  governments  in  the 
empire,  has  been  so  strongly  directed  to  abstract 
speculation,  imaginary  feeling,  or  visionary  perfec- 
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chap,  tion,  to  the  neglect  of  those  more  heart-stirring  and 
momentous  topics  which  bear  directly  on  the  well- 


1810.  being-  of  society,  or  the  amelioration  of  the  human 
race :  and  that  the  genius  of  the  last,  still  perverted, 
save  in  a  few  gifted  spirits,  by  the  sins  and  depravity 
or  the  Revolution,  has  been  so  much  lost  in  the  wild- 
ness  of  extravagant  fancy,  or  blinded  by  the  pas- 
sions of  disappointed  ambition.  And,  if  we  could 
conceive  an  era  in  which  the  freshness  of  German 
thought  and  the  power  of  German  expression,  united 
to  the  acuteness  of  French  observation  and  the  clear- 
ness of  French  arrangement,  were  directed  by  the 
solidity  of  English  judgment  and  the  sway  of  Eng- 
lish religion,  it  would  probably  be  the  brightest  which, 
has  ever  yet  dawned  upon  the  human  race. 

Inferior  to  many,  perhaps  all  the  illustrious  men 
WbUc      whose  names  have  been  mentioned,  in  intellectual 
whfchGeo  Power  or  literary  acquisition,  George  III.  will  yield 
iil  was     to  none  in  the  importance  of  the  duties  to  which  he 
called'       was  called,  or  the  enduring  benefits  which  he  con- 
ferred upon  the  human  race.    His  it  was  to  moderate 
the  fervour  which  burst  forth  in  the  world ;   to 
restrain  within  due  bounds  the  sacred  fire  which 
was  to  regenerate  mankind,  and  prevent  the  expan- 
sive power  destined  to  spread  through  the  wilderness 
of  nature  the  power  of  European  art,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  Christian  civilization,  from  being  wasted  in 
pernicious  attempts,  or  converted  into  the  frightful 
sources  of  explosion  and  ruin.     Vain  are  all  the 
forces  bequeathed  to  man,  if  the  means  of  governing 
them  are  not  at  the  same  time  bestowed.  The  power 
of  steam  was  known  for  six  thousand  years  ;  but  it 
was  applied  to  no  useful  purpose  till  the  genius  of 
Watt  discovered  the  secret  of  regulating  it ;  the  force 
of  the  wind  produces  only  shipwreck  and  devasta- 
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tion,  if  the  steady  hand  of  the  pilot  is  wanting  to  chap, 
direct  the  impulse  which  it  communicates  to  the 


vessel.  It  was  the  fate  of  George  III.  to  be  called  181°* 
to  the  throne  of  the  only  free  empire  in  existence 
during  the  age  of  revolutions;  to  be  destined  to 
govern  the  vast  and  unwieldy  fabric  of  the  British 
dominions,  when  torn  at  one  period  by  internal  con* 
vulsion,  and  menaced  at  another  by  external  subju- 
gation ;  to  be  doomed  to  combat,  from  the  com* 
mencement  to  the  end  of  a  reign  extending  over 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  revolutionary  spirit, 
veiled  at  one  period  under  the  guise  of  liberality  and 
philanthropy,  flaming  at  another  with  the  passions 
and  the  terrors  of  a  burning  world. 

Of  the  incalculable  importance  of  directing  the 
government  of  such  a  country  at  such  a  period,  Conse- 
with  the  steady  hand  of  patriotic  wisdom,  we  may  which6* 
form  some  estimate  from  observing  what  had  been  ™>idbare 

.  .  ensuwl  if 

the  consequences  of  the  bursting  forth  of  similar  his  charac- 
passions  at  the  same  time,  in  other  states,  where  a  cor*  j^n 
responding  regulating  power  was  wanting,  and  where  different. 
democracy,  through  the  infatuation  of  the  higher 
orders,  and  the  delusion  of  the  throne,  obtained  an 
early  and  a  lasting  triumph.  France  exhibited  the 
prodigy  of  a  monarch  yielding  to  the  wishes,  and  a 
nobility  impregnated  from  the  very  first  with  the 
passions  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution,  the  devastation  and  subjugation  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  general  ultimate  extinction  of  all 
moral  principle,  and  every  element  of  freedom  within 
its  bounds,  is  to  be  found  an  awful  example  of 
the  consequences  of  admitting  such  a  power  unre- 
strained to  act  on  human  affairs.  Republican  feelings, 
sobered  by  English  habits,  and  directed  by  English 
principle,  gained  a  glorious  triumph  in   America; 

VOL.  VIII.  B 
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CHAP,   and  the  fabric  of  Transatlantic  independence  was 
Lx' laid  with  a  moderation  and  wisdom  unparalleled  in 


1810.  the  previous  annals  df  the  world ;  but  subsequent 
events  have  given  no  countenance  to  the  belief  that 
such  institutions  can,  in  a  lasting  manner,  confer  the 
blessings  of  freedom  on  mankind;  and  rather  suggest- 
ed the  painful  doubt,  whether  the  sway  of  a  numeri- 
cal majority,  at  once  tyrannical  at  home  and  weak 
abroad,  may  not  become  productive  of  intrigues  more 
general,  and  insecurity  as  fatal,  as  the  worst  oppres* 
sion  of  despotic  states.  Placed  midway  between  these 
two  great  examples  of  democratic  triumph,  England 
still  exhibits,  though  with  diminished  lustre,  the 
rare  combination  of  popular  energy  with  aristocratic 
foresight.  She  is  neither  trampled  under  the  hoofs 
of  a  tyrant  majority,  nor  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
military  power;  her  youth  have  not  been  mowed 
down  by  the  scythe  of  revolutionary  ambition,  nor 
her  renown  tarnished,  save  of  late  years,  by  the 
vacillation  of  multitudinous  rule.  Gratefully  ac- 
knowledging the  influence  in  the  continuance  of 
those  blessings,  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  pre- 
valence of  religious  feeling,  the  moderation  of  gen- 
eral opinion,  and  the  habits  of  a  free  constitution, 
it  would  be  unjust  not  to  give  its  due  weight  to  the 
personal  character  of  the  monarch  who  swayed  the 
English  sceptre  when  the  conflagration  burst  forth, 
and  the  advisers  whom  it  led  him  to  place  about  the 
throne.  And  if  any  doubt  could  exist  on  the  sub- 
N  .  ject,  we  have  only  to  look  to  1831,  and  reflect  what 
would  have  been  the'  fate  of  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  if,  when  France  was  con- 
vulsed by  the  passions  of  Jacobin  ambition,  England 
had  been  blinded  by  the  delusion  of  the  Reform 
mania,  and  surrendered  to  the  guidance  of  a  con- 
ceding monarch. 
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Although  neither  the  intellectual  powers  nor  chap. 
mental  cultivation  of  George  III.  were  of  a  very  LX- 
high  order,  yet  no  monarch  was  ever  better  adapted  1810. 
for  the  arduous  and  momentous  duty  to  which  he  Character 
was  called,  or  possessed  qualities  more  peculiarly  ofGeo,UI# 
fitted  for  the  difficulties  with  which,  during  his  long 
reign,  he  bad  to  contend.  Born  and  bred  in  Eng- 
land, he  gloried,  as  he  himself  said,  in  the  name  of 
Briton.  Educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  he  looked  to  their  maintenance  not  only 
as  his  first  duty,  but  as  the  only  safeguard  of  his 
throne.  Simple  in  bis  habits,  moderate  in  his 
desires,  unostentatious  in  his  tastes,  he  preferred, 
amidst  the  seductions  of  a  palace,  the  purity  and 
virtues  of  domestic  life.  His  education  had  been 
neglected — his  information  was  not  extensive — his 
views  on  some  subjects  limited ;  but  he  possessed, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  that  native  sagacity  and  just 
discrimination,  for  the  want  of  which  no  intellectual 
cultivation  can  afford  any  compensation,  and  which 
are  so  often  found  more  than  adequate  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  most  brilliant  and  even  solid  acquisitions. 
He  inherited  from  his  father  the  hereditary  courage 
and  firmness  of  bis  race.  On  repeated  occasions, 
when  his  life  was  attempted,  he  evinced  a  rare  per- 
sonal intrepidity;  and  when  he  proposed,  during 
the  dreadful  riots  of  1780,  to  ride  at  the  head  of  his 
guards  into  the  midst  of  the  fires  of  his  capital,  he 
did  no  more  than  whpt  his  simple  heart  told  him 
was  his  duty,  but  what,  nevertheless,  bespoke  the 
monarch  fitted  to  quench  the  conflagration  of  the 
world.  Though  quick  in  conversation,  as  kings 
generally  are,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  an  acute 
mind ;  and  yet  the  native  strength  of  bis  intellect 
enabled  him  to  detect  at  once  any  sophistry  which 
interfered  with  the  just  sense  he  always  entertained 
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CHAP,  of  his  public  or  religious  duties.    When  Mr  Dundas, 
*     in  the  course  of  conversation  on  the  Catholic  claims, 


1810.  previous  to  Mr  Pitt's  retirement  on  that  ground  in 
1800,  urged  the  often  repeated  argument,  that  the 
Coronation  oath  was  taken  by  him  only  in  relation 
to  his  executive  duties,  he  at  once  replied,  "  Come, 
come,  Mr  Dundas,  let  us  have  none  of  your  Scotch 
metaphysics." 

But  his  firmness  and  principle  were  of  a  more 
His  great  exalted  cast  than  what  arises  from  mere  physical 
courage  resolution.  No  roan  possessed  moral  determination 
S?in».  *n  a  higher  degree,  or  was  more  willing,  when  he 
felt  he  was  right,  to  take  his  full  share  of  the 
responsibility  consequent  upon  either  supporting  or 
resisting  any  measure  of  importance.  His  moral 
courage,  when  his  Ministers  vacillated,  singly  sub- 
dued the  fearful  riots  of  1780.*  The  firmness 
which  he  exhibited  on  occasion*  of  the  run  upon 
the  Bank,  and  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  in  1797, 
brought  the  nation  safely  through  the  most  danger- 
ous crisis  of  recent  times.  His  inflexible  determi- 
nation, in  1807,  to  admit  no  compromise  with  the 
Catholics  regarding  the  Coronation  oath,  averted 
for  twenty  years  that  loosening  of  the  constitution 
in  Church  and  State,  under  which  the  nation  has 
since  so  grievously  laboured.  When  resisting,  almost 
alone,  Mr  Fox's  India  bill  in  1783,  he  expressed  his 
determination  rather  to  resign  his  crown,  and  retire 
to  Hanover,  than  permit  it  to  become  a  law ;  and 
the  result  has  proved,  both  that  he  had  correctly 
scanned  on  that  occasion  the  feelings  of  the  English 
people,  and  rightly  appreciated  the  probable  effect 
of  the  proposed  measure  on  our  eastern  empire,  and 
the  balance  of  the  constitution  in  this  country.  He 
was  obstinate,  and  sometimes  vindictive  in  his  tem- 

.   •  Ante,  Vol.  II.  c.  rii 
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per,  tenacious  of  power,  and  contrived,  throughout  chap. 
his  whole  reign,  to  retain  in  his  own  hands  a  larger  LX* 
share  of  real  authority  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  1810* 
of  sovereigns  in  constitutional  monarchies.  But  he 
had  nothing  permanently  cruel  or  oppressive  in  his 
disposition ;  he  freely  forgave  those  who  had  attempt- 
ed his  life ;  and  stood  forth,  on  every  occasion,  the 
warm  supporter  of  all  measures  having  a  humane  or 
beneficent  tendency.  This  inflexible  disposition,  how- 
ever, sometimes  betrayed  him  into  undue  obstinacy ; 
and  his  well-known  determination  to  admit  no  accom- 
modation with  the  American  insurgents,  prolonged 
that  unhappy  contest  for  years  after  even  his  own 
ministers  had  become  aware  that  it  was  hopeless. 
Yet  even  such  a  resolution  had  something  magnani- 
mous in  its  character.  It  is  now  well-known,  that, 
but  for  the  incapacity  of  the  generals  in  command 
of  his  armies,  this  firmness  would  have  been  rewarded 
with  success;  and  all  must  admit,  that  his  first 
words  to  the  American  minister  who  came  to  bis 
court  after  the  peace,— "  I  was  the  last  man  in  my 
dominions  to  acknowledge  your  independence ;  but 
I  will  be  the  first  to  support  it,  now  that  it  has 
been  granted," — were  worthy  of  the  sovereign  of 
a  great  empire,  whose  moral  resolution  misfor- 
tune could  not  subdue,  and  whose  sense  of  honour 
prosperity  could  not  weaken. 

Selecting,  out  of  the  innumerable  arts  which 
flourished  in  his  dominions,  that  on  which  all  others 
were  dependent,  he  concentrated  the  rays  of  royal 
favour  on  the  simple  labours  of  the  husbandman. 
Equalling  Henry  IV.  in  the  benevolence  of  his  wish,* 
and  outstripping  both  him  and  his  own  age  in  the 

•  That  be  might  Hve  to  see  the  day  when  all  his  subjects  had  their 
fowl  in  the  pot. 
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<6flA#.  justice  of  his  discrimination,  be  said  that  he  hoped 
1LK-  to  live  to  see  the  day,  not  when  all  his  subjects  could 
1810.  merely  read,  but  "  when  every  man  in  his  dominions 
should  have  his  Bible  in  his  pocket."  Like  all  men 
in  high  situations,  during  a  period  of  popular  excite- 
ment, of  a  really  upright  and  conscientious  character, 
he  was,  for  a  considerable  period  of  his  reign,  the 
object  of  general  obloquy ;  and  to  such  a  lengtb  was 
this  carried,  that  open  attempts  to  assassinate  him 
were  repeatedly  made  when  he  appeared  in  public  ; 
but  he  long  survived,  as  real  virtue  generally  does, 
this  transient  injustice.  When  a  jubilee  was  appoint- 
ed in  the  year  1809,  for  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
reign,  the  nation  unanimously  joined  in  it  with 
thankfulness  and  devotion ;  and  the  more  advanced 
of  the  present  generation  still  look  back  to  the  manly 
and  disinterested  loyalty  with  which,  in  their  youth, 
the  4th  of  June*  was  celebrated  by  all  classes  with 
a  feeling  of  interest,  increased  by  the  mournful 
reflection,  that,  amidst  the  selfish  ambition  and 
democratic  tendency  of  subsequent  times,  such  feel- 
ings, in  this  country  at  least,  must  be  numbered 
among  the  things  that  have  been. 

The  reign  of  the  venerable  monarch,  however. 
Mental     who  had  awakened  these  feelings  of  loyalty  among 

Sf thfittog  **is  strty^k*  ^as  no*'  drawing  to  a  close.   The  health 

in  the  dose  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  his  favourite  daughter,  had 

Not.  2,     *0T1£  keen  dedimngt  and  she  breathed  her  last,  after 

i8io.        a  protracted  illness  which  she  bore  with  exemplary 

resignation,  on  the  2d  November  1810.  The  anguish 

which  the  King  underwent  on  this  occasion  was 

such,  that  it  produced  a  return  of  the  grievous 

mental  malady   which  in   1788   had  thrown  the 

nation  into  such  universal  grief.    Parliament  met  on 

•  The  birthday  of  George  III. 
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the  1st  November,  in  consequence  of  the  monarch's    chap. 
inability  to  sign  an/  further  prorogation ;  but,  as,    LXa 


the  alarming  indisposition  of  his  majesty  had  for    1810- 
some  time  been  a  matter  of  notoriety,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  in  the  hope, 
which  was  for  some  time  held  out,  of  a  speedy  reco- 
very.    These  hopes,  however,  having  at  length  van- 
ished, and  the  mental  aberration  of  the  monarch 
assumed  a  fixed  character,  it  became  necessary  toDec>2o,   ] 
apply  to  Parliament  on  the  subject;   and  on  the  J®10- 
20th  December,  Mr  Perceval  brought  forward  the  Mil,  p.  11. 
subject  in  the  House  of  Commons. ' 

The  basis  of  the  proposition  was  the  resolutions 
which  were  the  groundwork  of  Mr  Pitt's  Regency  bill,  Proceed. 
concerning  which  there  was  so  vehement  a  debate  in  pSu^t 
1788 ;  and  they  were  as  follows : — 1*  That  the  King,™ that  - 
being  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending  to 
the  public  business,  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  has  been  suspended ;  2.  That  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  Parliament,  as  representing  all  the 
estates  of  the  people  of  the  realm,  to  provide  the 
means  of  supplying  the  defect  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  exigency  of  the  case  may  seem  to  them  to  re- 
quire ;  3.  That  for  this  purpose  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons should  determine  in  what  manner  the  royal 
assent  should  be  given  to  bills  which  had  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  bow  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  and  authorities  of  the  Crown  should  be  put  in 
force  during  the  continuance  of  the  king's  indispo- 
sition. The  great  feature  of  all  these  resolutions 
was,  that  they  were  a  proceeding  by  bill,  and  not  by 
address;  and  although  such  a  course  involved  the 
anomalous  absurdity  of  the  royal  assent  being  held  to 
be  validly  interposed  by  Commission,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament,  to  a  bill  for  regulating  the  royal 
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chap,   functions,  and  settling  the  party  by  whom  they  should 
LX*      be  exercised,  at  a  time  when  the  royal  person  was  con- 


1811.  fessedly  incapable  of  adhibiting  such  consent ;  yet  such 
an  assumption  of  power  by  Parliament  was  thought  no 
unwarrantable  stretch  in  such  circumstances,  when 
the  Legislature  was  de  facto  resolved  into  two  of  its 
elements,  and  yet  the  actual  existence  of  the  monarch 
precluded  the  heir-apparent  from  ascending  the 
throne  by  hereditary  succession.  It  was  intimated, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  bring  forward  a  bill,  vesting  all  the  powers 
of  the  Crown  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  country  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  majesty,  under  no  other  restriction 
except  6uch  securities  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
the  royal  person,  and  the  easy  resumption  of  his 
authority  in  the  event  of  recovery,  as  might  appear 
necessary,  and  a  certain  restriction  for  a  limited  time 
of  the  prerogative  of  creating  peers.  These  propo- 
sitions were  the  subject  of  anxious  debate  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  arguments  advanced 
on  both  sides  are  worthy  of  notice  even  in  an  Euro- 
pean history,  as  involving  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples on  which  constitutional  monarchy  are  rested. 
The  first  proposition  passed  unanimously;  the  second, 
declaring  the  right  of  Parliament  to  supply  the  de- 
fect, did  the  like,  with  the  single  dissentient  voice 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  but  upon  the  third,  which 
declared  that  Parliament  should  proceed  by  bill  to 
fix  the  person  who  was  to  exercise  the  royal  au- 
thority, the  Opposition  took  their  stand.  An  amend- 
ment, that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the 
xrift!  242  Prince  of  Wales  praying  him  to  take  upon  himself 
AniL^Ug.  *^e  r°yal  functions,  was  proposed  by  Mr  Ponsonby, 
I8ii,  p.  l.  and  on  it  the  main  debate  took  place.1 
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On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  argued  by  chap. 
Mr  Ponsonby,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  Earl  Grey;     LX' 


— "  The  case  which  at  present  calls  for  the  inter-   dis- 
position of  Parliament,  is  the  absence  of  the  kingly  Argument 
power  ;  and  that  not  owing  to  his  abdication  or  thec^J£°"b 
failure  of  heirs,  but  the  incapacity  of  the  existing^1"688  °* 
monarch  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  royal  office,  the  oppo- 
In  dealing  with  so  delicate  a  matter,  one  bordering Mtl0n" 
so  closely  on  the  very  foundations  of  government,  it 
is  of  the  last  importance  to  adhere  to  the  rules  esta- 
blished by  former  precedent,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  enactment,  proceed  in  the  paths  of  ancient 
usage.    What,  then,  in  similar  circumstances,  have 
our  ancestors  done  ?     At  the  Restoration  in  1661, 
the  basis  of  the  whole  change  was  the  letter  and 
declaration  of  Charles  IL  from  Breda ;    and  this 
declaration,  with  the  letter  from  the  king  which 
accompanied  it,  was  delivered  on  the  25th  April ; 
and  between  that  and  the  29th  of  May,  when  the 
Restoration  took  place,  an  application  was  made 
from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords  to  put  the  Great 
Seal  in  activity,  as  without  it  the  proceedings  of 
the  courts  of  law  were  stopped j  but  this  the  House 
of  Peers  declined,  and  the  Commons,  sensible  that 
their  application  was  absurd  and  unconstitutional, 
gave  up  the  proposition.    Again,  at  the  Revolution, 
when  James  II.  had  left  the  country,  and  the  throne 
was  thereby  vacant,  what  did  Parliament  do  ?     Did 
they  proceed  by  bill  to  settle  the  person  who  was  to 
succeed  to  the  crown,  and  go  through  the  farce  of 
affixing  the  Great  Seal  to  an  act  when  there  was  no 
sovereign  on  the  throne  ?     No.     Even  in  that  ex- 
treme case,  when  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the 
whole  nation  were  at  stake,  and  constitutional  prin- 
ciples were  so  well  understood  from  the  recent  dis- 
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chap,   cussion  they  had  undergone,  during  the  great  Rebel- 
LX     lion  and  at  the  Restoration,  they  never  dreamt  of 


1811.  8UCh  an  anomaly,  but  contented  themselves  with 
simply  addressing  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  call  a 
Parliament,  and,  when  it  assembled,  they  read  the 
great  compact  between  king  and  people,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  immediately  proclaimed  William  and 
Mary  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  If  pro- 
ceeding by  address  was  the  proper  course  in  the 
•greater  cause  and  on  the  greater  emergency,  it  must 
be  considered  sufficient  in  the  lesser. 

"  With  regard  to  the  proceeding  by  bill,  its  ab- 
surdity is  so  manifest,  that  the  only  surprising  thing 
is,  how  it  ever  could  have  been  thought  of.  It  is 
matter  of  universal  notoriety,  that  every  bill  must 
have  the  royal  assent  before  it  becomes  law j  and,  if 
that  is  the  ease  in  ordinary  instances,  how  much 
more  must  it  hold  in  that  most  momentous  of  all 
legislative  enactments,  the  succession  of  the  crown  ? 
Now,  by  38d  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  royal  assent  must 
be  given  by  the  King  personally  in  Parliament,  or  by- 
commissioners  appointed  by  letters-patent  under  the 
royal  sign-manual.  Is  his  Majesty  at  present  ca- 
pable of  giving  his  consent  in  either  of  these  ways  ? 
Confessedly  not ;  and  if  so,  then  the  proposed  bill, 
though  it  may  have  passed  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, must  ever  want  the  authority  of  law.  On  what 
pretence,  then,  can  we  assume  to  do  by  fiction,  and 
by  an  artificial  and  operose  proceeding,  what,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  universally  known  to  be  impossible  ? 
Other  precedents  in  older  times,  still  more  precisely 
in  point,  might  be  quoted  ;  but  these  considerations 
seem  so  decisive  of  the  matter  at  issue,  as  to  render 
their  examination  unnecessary. 

"It  may  be  conceded  that  the  two  Houses  of 
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Parliament,  and  they  alone,  hare  the  right  to  supply  chaf. 
a  deficiency,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  in  the  LX* 
executive  ;  but  the  question  is,  what  is  the  proper  181L 
and  constitutional  form  for  them  to  proceed  on  on 
the  occasion  ?  It  is  just  as  possible  to  tell  the  heir* 
apparent  what  restrictions  are  to  be  imposed  to  his 
authority,  in  the  address  which  calk  upon  him  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  royalty,  as  in  the  bill  which 
confers  its  powers  upon  him.  If  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable to  place  the  custody  of  the  Monarch  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queen,  and  to  give  her  majesty  the 
appointment  of  the  great  officers  of  his  household, 
as  well  as  the  power  of  taking  the  initiative  m 
restoring  him  to  the  throne  upon  his  convalescence, 
is  it  to  (be  presumed  that  the  Prince  Regent,  even 
when  he  had  assumed  the  powers  of  royalty,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  address  of  the  two  Houses,  would 
refuse  his  concurrence  to  such  an  arrangement  ?  It 
is  true,  in  this  way  the  limitations  which  Parlia- 
ment may  deem  necessary  upon  his  authority,  may 
not  form  fundamental  parts  of  the  Regent's  authori- 
ty ;  but  you  have  just  the  same  security  that  he  will 
assent  to  them  as  to  any  other  bill  which  has  passed 
both  Houses,  as  to  which  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
rejection  since  the  Revolution.  It  is  no  answer  to 
these  objections  to  say,  the  same  thing  was  done  in 
1788,  and  that  precedent  should  now  be  followed. 
The  times,  the  circumstances  of  the  empire,  were 
essentially  different  in  the  two  cases  ;  then  the  chief 
danger  apprehended  was  from  the  royal  prerogative ; 
now  a  crippled  executive  is  the  greatest  calamity ' ?&> if>tf>< 
which  the  country,  beset  with  dangers,  could  en-  279.  ' 
counter." l 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr  Can- 
ning, Mr  Perceval,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  :— "  Not 
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t?HAF.  the  right  and  power  of  Parliament  to  Bupply  the 
LX#     present  defect,  but  the  mode  of  exercising  it,  is  in 


1811.  question.  That  great  and  serious  difficulties  lie  in 
Answer  by  the  way  of  either  of  these  methods,  may  at  once  be 
ters.Mml8"  Emitted :  but  the  question  is,  not  whether  either 
mode  of  proceeding  is  unexceptionable,  but  to  which 
the  least  objections  can  be  stated.  It  is  no  fault  of 
ours  that  we  are  placed  in  a  situation  at  once  painful 
and  perplexing :  our  duty  is  to  deal  with  these  diffi- 
culties in  the  most  legal  and  constitutional  manner 
of  which  existing  circumstances  will  admit.  To 
object  to  either  of  the  methods  of  proceeding  (by  bill 
or  address)  its  own  inherent  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments, is  only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  we  are 
placed  in  a  situation  in  the  highest  degree  perplex- 
ing. That,  however,  is  not  our  own  act,  but  that  of 
Providence,  and  we  must  deal  with  it  as  our  ancestors 
have  done.  Every  catastrophe  which  suspends  or 
dissolves  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne,  is 
necessarily  involved  in  such  difficulties :  the  only 
point  for  consideration  is,  what  is  the  best  mode  of 
getting  out  of  them  ? 

"  Now,. what  precedent  does  former  usage  afford 
to  guide  us  in  such  perplexities  ?  The  example  of 
the  Restoration  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  referred 
to  on  this  question  ;  because  then  an  exiled  monarch 
was  to  be  restored  to  a  right  of  which  he  had  been 
forcibly  and  unjustly  deprived,  and  an  acknowledged 
title  to  be  simply  proclaimed  and  re-established.  Can 
this  be  affirmed  to  be  the  predicament  in  which  we 
stand  at  this  moment  ?  Unquestionably  not;  for  we 
havenowno  pre-existing  right  to  declare,  buta  contin- 
gency unforeseen  by  the  existing  law  to  provide  for. 
Then,  as  to  the  precedent  of  the  Revolution,  splendid 
and  cheering  as  the  recollection  of  that  great  event 
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must  always  be  to  Englishmen,  it  will  be  wise  in    chap. 


Parliament,  before  they  permit  their  feelings  to  be. 
carried  away  by  it,  to  consider  well  whether  it  has  1811, 
any  application  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  now  placed.  Was  the  object  of  Parliament,  at 
that  period,  to  provide  for  the  care  and  custody  of 
the  person  of  the  monarch  ?  Was  it  to  provide  for 
his  return  to  the  government  of  the  country  upon  his 
restoration  to  health  ?  Was  it  to  erect  a  temporary 
sovereignty  during  the  incapacity  of  the  monarch 
who,  it  was  hoped,  would  soon  be  restored  to  health? 
Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  to  provide  against  the 
restoration  of  James  :  to  erect  a  barrier  against  his 
return,  and  defend  the  Crown  which  they  proposed 
to  transfer,  against  the  hostile  approach  of  its  ancient 
possessor  ? 

"The  argument,  founded  upon  the  incompetency  of 
applying  the  Great  Seal  to  an  act  of  parliament  during 
the  incapacity  of  the  sovereign,  is  founded  on  no  logi- 
cal principle.     Admitting  that  a  fiction  qf  law  is 
adopted — an  irregular  and  absurd  proceeding,  if  you 
will,  carried  on  when  two  branches  of  the  legislature 
authorize  the  symbol  of  the  consent  of  the  third  to 
be  affixed  to  their  bill  without  its  knowledge  or  con- 
sent— does  not  this  arise  necessarily  from  the  melan- 
choly event  which  for  a  time  has  resolved  Govern* 
ment  into  two  of  its  elements,  and  compelled  them  to 
provide  themselves  for  the  public  service  with  the 
presumed  or  feigned  consent  of  the  third  only  ?     It 
is  surely  a  singular  remedy  for  the  unfortunate  inca- 
pacity of  one  branch  of  the  constitution,  to  proceed 
unnecessarily  to  incapacitate  the  remaining  branches. 
The  proceedings  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  were 
wise,  just,  and  necessary,  because  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  proceeding  practicable  at  that  period,  when 
Government  was  dissolved,  and  no  legislative  mea- 
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chap,   sure,  even  in  the  most  informal  style,  could  be  adopt-' 
LX*     ed ;  but,  because  such  a  proceeding  was  proper  then, 


1811.  does  it  follow  that  the  same  precedent  should  be  fol- 
lowed now,  when  no  such  necessity  exists  ?  And  is 
not  the  proposal  to  do  so,  in  the  forcible  language  of 
Mr  Burke,  cto  make  the  extreme  medicine  of  the 
constitution  its  daily  bread?' 

"We  have  now  a  Parliament  full,  free,  and  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  fully  competent  to  provide  for  the 
exigency  that  exists.  What  analogy  is  there  between 
such  a  situation,  and  that  at  the  Revolution,  when 
the  very  convocation  of  a  Parliament  was  the  first 
step  to  be  taken,  and  that  could  only  be  done  by 
address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ?  Admitting  the 
absurdity  of  applying  the  Great  Seal,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  a  bill  which  has  passed  both  Houses,  when 
there  is  no  sovereign  on  the  throne,  the  same  diffi- 
culty exists  in  as  great  a  degree  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Regency  during  the  king's  life, 
which,  contrary  to  the  fact,  speak  in  the  king's 
name,  and  profess  to  utter  his  will.  The  question 
of  a  regency,  it  is  historically  known,  was  discussed 
at  the  Revolution,  and  rejected  as  unsuitable  to  the 
circumstances  which  then  existed  ;  and  this  renders 
that  precedent  directly  hostile  to  the  proceeding  by 
address  in  the  present  instance.  So  standing  the 
older  precedents,  and  such  being  the  equal  balance 
of  difficulties,  or  incompetencies,  on  either  side,  what 
remains  for  us  but  to  act  upon  the  latest  and  most 
important  authority,  that  of  Parliament  on  the  King's 
illness  in  1788,  which  was  adopted  after  the  fullest 
discussion,  in  circumstances  precisely  parallel  to  the 
present,  and  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  light  to 
be  derived  from  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyers 

^fi£  jgQ  "  and  statesmen  who  ever  adorned  the  British  Se- 

*n-      '  nate  ?"  l 
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Upon  this  debate,  Parliament,  by  a  large  majority  chap. 
hi  both  houses,  supported  the  resolutions  proposed 


by  Ministers,  that  is,  the  proceeding  by  bill ;   the    1811- 
numbers  being  in  the  Commons  269  to  157  ;  in  the  ^"^£b# 
Lords  100  to  74.1  46a 

The  details  of  the  Regency  bill  were  afterwards i8n,p?L 
brought  forward,  and  discussed  with  great  spirit  and 
minuteness  in  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Most  of  the  clauses  were  adopted  with  no 
other  than  verbal  alterations ;  but  a  protracted  de- 
bate took  place  on  the  clause  which  proposed  to  lay 
the  Regent  for  twelve  months  under  certain  restric- 
tions, especially  in  the  royal  prerogative  of  creating 
peers,  or  calling  the  eldest  sons  of  peers  to  the  Upper 
House  by  writ.   These  restrictions,  however,  for  that  Dec  31, 

•  •  1810 

period,  were  inserted  in  the  bill,  by  a  majority  in 
the  Lower  House  of  24  :  the  numbers  being  224  to 
200 — a  majority  which  fell  on  the  matter  of  the 
limitation  as  to  creating  peers,  to  16  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  in  the  Lords  to  6.  This  rapid  dimi- 
nution of  the  ministerial  majority  clearly  indicated 
what  an  insecure  tenure  Ministers  now  had  of  their 
places,  and  how  strongly  the  now  confirmed  malady 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  known  partiality  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  the  Whig  party,  had  come  to 
influence  that  numerous  party  in  Parliament — the 
waverers— in  the  line  of  policy  they  thought  expedient 
to  adopt.  The  Queen,  by  the  bill,  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  offices  connected  with  the  King's 
household ;  and  certain  forms  were  prescribed  in 
which  she  was  to  take  the  initiative  for  paving  the 
way  for  his  restoration  to  power  in  the  event  of  his 
convalescence.  But  in  the  all-important  matter  of 
the  appointment  of  a  ministry,  the  Regent  was  in- 
vested, without  any  restriction,  with  the   whole 
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chap.   Royal  prerogative ;  and  it  was  universally  thought 
-that  the  first  use  he  would  make  of  his  newly- 


1811,    acquired  power  would  be  to  dismiss  the  present 
ministers,  and  call  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  to  the 
head  of  his  councils.     Thus  modified,  the  bill  ap- 
pointing the  Regent  passed  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Jan.  29.    the  29th  January ;  by  a  majority,  however,  only  of 
Feb.  6.      eight ;  and  on  the  6th  February  the  Royal  "assent 
was  given  by  commission,  and  the  Great  Seal,  the 
object  of  so  much  contention,  affixed  to  the  bill  ; 
upon  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  immediately  entered 
» PariDeb. on  the  whole  functions  of  royalty,  bv  the  title  of 

xviiL  1084,  .  J       J        ' 

1140.        the  Prince  Regent.1 

On  calmly  considering  the  subject  of  this  vehement 
Remark,  contention  and  narrow  division  in  both  Houses  of 
taken  on  Parliament,  it  cannot  but  strike  the  most  inconsi- 
S!  SSSl  derate  observer,  how  remarkable  it  was  that  the  two 

sion  by  the  * 

Whigs  and  great  parties  who  divided  the  state,  took,  upon  this 
conditional  question,  sides  diametrically  opposite  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  their*previous 
principles — the  Whigs  supporting  now,  as  in  1788, 
the  doctrine  of  the  hereditary  inherent  right  of  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  regency,  during  a  contingency 
not  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  or  constitu- 
tion, and  the  Tories  exerting  all  their  efforts,  equally 
as  in  the  days  of  Mr  Pitt,  to  negative  the  heir-appa- 
rent's  claim  dejure  to  the  Regency,  and  to  confer  it 
on  him  by  Act  of  Parliament  only,  and  under  such 
restrictions  as  to  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature 
might  seem  expedient.  A  memorable  instance  of 
how  much,  even  in  the  brightest  days  of  national 
history,  the  greatest  men  in  public  life  are  influenced 
by  considerations  of  interest  to  themselves  or  their 
party,  in  preference  to  adherence  to  the  political 
principles  which  they  profess ;  and  of  the  ease  with 
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which  the  roost  conscientious  intellects  are  insensibly   chap. 
brought  round  by  the  still  small  voice  of  private 


LX. 


advantage  or  public  ambition.  1811. 

But  if  the  merits  of  the  arguments  adduced  on 
both  sides  on  this  occasion  are  considered,  without  Reflections 
reference  to  the  objects  of  present  advantage  which  ™  ^|*  of 
either  party  had  at  heart,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  the  ques- 
thatthe  Whigs,  both  in  reason  and  on  precedent,  had 
the  best  of  the  dispute.     Admitting  that  the  consti- 
tution, as  it  at  present  exists,  was  originally  formed 
by  an  exertion  of  the  national  will,  in  opposition  to, 
or  in  constraint  of,  the  views  of  the  reigning  monarch* 
still  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  occasions  on  which 
reference  is  to  be  made  to  Parliament  to  appoint  the 
supreme  executive  magistrate,  are  extreme  ones,  and 
that  recourse  is  not  to  be  had  to  that  ultimum  reme* 
dium+  except  in  cases  where  no  other  mode  of  solving 
the  difficulty  and  carrying  on  the  government  can  be 
discovered.     In  Mr  Burke's  words,  to  act  otherwise 
would  be  to  make  the  extreme  medicine  of  the  consti- 
tution its  daily  bread.  An  event  so  little  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  that  it  unhappily  occurred; 
twice  during  the  life  of  the  same  monarch — viz.,  thf 
insanity  or  utter  incapacity  of  the  reigning  sovereign 
—can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  extreme  case,  unpro- 
vided for  by  the  constitution,  which  calls  for  a, recur- 
rence to  first  principles,  and  warrants  two  branches 
of  the  legislature  in  disposing  of  the  third  and  the 
executive  magistracy.     The  right  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession— the  fundamental  principle  of  the  monarchy 
—interfered  with  to  the  smallest  possible  extent  at 
the  Revolution,  and  then  recognised  defuturo  on 
the  firmest  basis,  clearly  points  out  the  mode  of  solv- 
ing the  difficulty.    The  heir-apparent,  if  of  competent 
age  to  undertake  the  government — if  not,  the  party 

VOL.  viii.  c 
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chap,  entitled  by  law  to  the  Regency  on  his  minority — is 
LX'     the  person  to  whom  the  interim  duty  of  conducting- 


1812.  the  executive  devolves,  leaving  it  to  Parliament  to 
make  what  provision  they  please  for  the  custody  of 
the  person  of  the  fatuous  monarch. 

The  result  which  followed  this  interesting  discus- 
The Prince8*011  'n  both  Houses  of  Parliament  was  such  as  wa9 
Regent  \in\e  anticipated,  and  which,  if  foreseen,  might  pos- 
the  MinU-  sibly  have  inverted  the  sides  which  the  Ministerial 
power,  party  and  Opposition  respectively  took  upon  its 
Feb.  12.  merits.  From  the  connexion  which,  during  his 
whole  life,  had  subsisted  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Whig  party,  and  the  close  personal 
intimacy  in  which  he  had  long  lived  with  its  principal 
leaders,  it  was  universally  expected  that  his  first  act, 
upon  being  elevated  to  the  office  of  Prince  Regent, 
would  have  been  to  have  sent  for  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  formation  of 
a  new  administration.  In  fact,  the  anticipation  of 
this  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  sensibly 
weakened  the  Ministerial  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament;  and,  by  inspiring  Government  with  the 
belief  that  their  tenure  of  office  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  that  an  opposite  system  would  immediately 
be  embraced  by  their  successors,  had  impaired  in  a 
most  serious  manner,  and  at  the  most  important 
crisis,  their  efforts  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  despatches  of  Wellington,  during  the  momentous 
campaign  of  1810  and  the  commencement  of  1811, 
are  filled  with  observations,  which,  however  guarded, 
show  that  he  felt  he  was  not  supported  at  home  as 
he  ought  to  have  been ;  that  Government  threw  upon 
him  the  whole  responsibility  connected  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Peninsular  struggle,  and  were  either 
desponding  of  success  after  the  disastrous  termination 
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of  the  Austrian  war,  or  deemed  exertion  and  expen-  chap. 
diture  thrown  away,  from  a  secret  impression  that 


their  ministerial  career  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  1812. 
that  all  continental  resistance  would  immediately  be 
abandoned  by  their  successors.  It  was,  therefore, 
matter  of  no  small  surprise  to  all  parties,  and  per* 
haps  to  none  more  than  to  the  minister  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  when  the  Prince  Regent,  immediately 
upon  being  invested  with  the  powers  of  royalty, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr  Perceval,  announcing  that  he 
had  no  intentions  of  making  any  change  in  the 
Administration;  and  the  speech  to  Parliament  which 
he  immediately  afterwards  delivered,  differed  in  no 
respect,  either  in  regard  to  sentiments  or  expression, 
from  what  might  have  been  anticipated  had  George  the 
Third  still  been  discharging  the  functions  of  royalty.1  isu/q,  9*" 

Although  this  communication  assigned  as  the  rea- 
son, and  the  sole  reason,  for  the  Regent  continuing  Discontent 
the  Tories  in  office,  "the  irresistible  impulse  of  filial  w.hich4thi* 

*  \  gives  to 

duty  and  affection  to  his  beloved  and  afflicted  father,  the  Whig . 
which  led  him  to  dread  that  any  act  on  his  partpa  7' 
might,  in  the  smallest  degree,  have  the  effect  of  inter- 
fering with  the  progress  of  his  sovereign's  recovery  ;w 
yet  the  determination  it  contained  to  continue  the 
present  Government  in  their  places,  even  for  alimited 
period,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party.  They  complained  that,  as  he  was  unre- 
stricted in  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  no  sufficient 
reason  existed  for  the  continuance  in  office  of  those 
to  whom  he  had  always  been  politically  opposed ; 
and  they  entertained  an  apprehension,  which  the 
event  proved  to  be  not  unreasonable,  that  the  habits 
of  official  communication  with  some  of  the  Admini- 
stration, and  the  social  talents  of  others,  might  go 
far  to  obliterate  that  repugnance  to  the  Tory  party 
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chap,  which  the   Prince  had  hitherto  evinced-     It  Was 
LX*     generally  expected,  however,  that  he   would  still 


1812.  revert  to  his  earlier  friends  when  the  year  during* 
which  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Parliament  came 
to  an  end ;  and  the  opinion  was  confidently  promul- 
gated by  those  supposed  to  ]?e  most  in  the  Regent's 
confidence,  that  February  1812  would  see  the  Whig- 
1812.   eff"  party  entirely  and  permanently  in  office.1 

The  event,  however,  again  disappointed  the  hopes 
Negotia-  entertained  by  the  Opposition.  Early  in  January 
Lordf th  1812>  4^e  Administration  sustained  a  loss  by  the 
Grey  and  resignation  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  the  foreign  secre- 
in  January  tary ;  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  step  were, 
fom  at0  that  ^e  Ministry,  of  which  Mr  Perceval  formed  the 
whig  Mi-  head,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  carry  on  the 
proves  war  in  the  Peninsula  on  such  a  scale  as  was  either 
abortive.  gUite(j  to  t|,e  dignity  Qf  the  kingdom,  or  calculated 

to   bring   that  contest  to  a  successful  issue.     The 
Jan.  16,     Prince  Regent,  however,  earnestly  pressed  his  lord- 
1812.       ghjp  t0  retain  the  6eals  of  office,  which  he  consented 
to  do  in  the  mean  time ;  but  when  the  restrictions 
expired  in  February,  and  still  no  disposition  to  make 
Feb.  19.    a  change  of  Ministry  was  evinced,  the  resignation 
was   again  tendered,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
that  the  new  Administration  should  be  formed  on 
an  intermediate  principle  between  instant  concession 
to,  and  perpetual  exclusion  of,  the  Catholics,  and 
with  the  understanding  that  the  war  was  to  be  car- 
ried on  with  adequate  vigour.     This  second  resig- 
Feb. 28.  ^ nation  was  accepted;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
appointed  foreign  secretary  in  his  stead ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Prince  Regent,  through  the  medium 
Feb.  13.    of  the  Duke  of  York,  opened  a  communication  with 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  induce  them,  and  some  of  their  friends,  to  form 
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part  of  the  Government  on  the  principle  of  mutual   chap. 
concession  and  an  extended  basis.     It  was  soon  dis- '— 


covered,  however,  that  the  differences  between  the    181^. 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  were  insuperable, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  negotiation  came  to 
nothing ;  and  a  motion  by  Lord  Boringdon  in  the  j^^  19 
House  of  Peers,  for  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
prajing  for  the  formation  of  a  ministry  upon  an 
extended    basis,    was   negatived  by  a   majority  of 
se?enty-two.      From  what  transpired  in  this  debate, 
it  was  evident  that  a  more  vital  question  than  even 
that  of  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  war,  now  w^s  the 
obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  coalition  ministry,  and 
that  Catholic  emancipation,  to  the  ultimate  concession 
of  which  it  was  known  Lord  Wellesley  was  favour-  ^ff1  ^ebt 
able,  was  the  real  point  upon  which  irreconcilable  89,  Ann. 
differences  existed,  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  between  f<$'i|i.2' 
some  of  its  ministers  and  the  throne.1 

A  dreadful  and  unexpected  event,  however,  soon 
after  gave  rise  to  a  renewal  of  the  negotiation,  and  Assusina- 
opened  the  way  apparently  for  the  restoration  of  the  £on  of  Mr 
Whigs  to  office,  by  the  destruction  of  their  most  May  n. 
formidable  and  uncompromising  opponent.  On  the 
11th  May,  as  Mr  Perceval  was  entering  the  lobby  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  at  a  quarter  past  five  o'clock, 
he  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  immediately  after- 
wards expired.  A  cry  arose,  "  Where  is  the  villain 
who  fired?"  and  immediately  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Bellingham  stepped  forward,  and  making  no  attempt 
to  escape,  calmly  said,  "  I  am  the  unfortunate  man; 
my  name  is  Bellingham;  it  is  a  private  injury;  I 
know  what  I  have  done ;  it  was  a  denial  of  justice 
on  the  part  of  Government,"  He  was  immediately 
seized,  and  carried  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  assembly,  as  well  as  in  the  Lords, 
the  greatest  agitation  prevailed  when  the  calamitous 
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chap,  event  became  known ;  and  both  Houses  immediately 
adjourned.     A  message  of  condolence  was  shortly 


1812.    after  vote(i  j0  the  prince  Regent ;  and  on  the  l.Sth, 
May  13.    Lor(j  Castlereagh,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
proposed, and  Mr  Ponsonby,  on  thatof  the  Opposition, 
seconded,  a  vote  of  L.50,000  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  minister,  and  L.2000  a-year  annuity  to  his 
widow.     It  appeared,  to  the  honour  of  this  disinte- 
rested statesman,  who  had  for  years  directed  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  most  opulent  empire  in  the  world, 
that  not  only  had  he  taken  advantage  of  none  of  the 
means  of  enriching  himself  which  were  in  his  power, 
but  had  not  even  been  enabled  to  make  that  moderate 
provision  for  his  family  of  twelve  children  which 
ordinary  men,  who  have  been  successful  in  the  legal 
profession,  generally  do.     These  provisions,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Opposition  and  of  human  nature  be  it 
said,  passed  the  House  without  a  single  dissentient 
voice,  though  a  debate  took  place  upon  the  subsequent 
grant  of  L.3000  a-year  to  the  eldest  son  of  Mr  Per- 
sAnn.Reg.Ceval,  after  the  demise  of  his  mother,  which  was, 
79.  Pari,  however,  carried  by  a  large  majority ;  and  a  monu- 
186,'  199"  ment  to  his  memory,  at  the  public  expense,  voted  in 
May  15.    Westminster  Abbey.1 

The  trial  of  the  assassin,  as  the  courts  were  sitting, 
Trial  and  and  no  lengthened  citation  of  the  prisoner  is  required 
of  the  as-  by  the  English  law  except  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
8M8ixu      took  place  on  the  15th,  four  days  after  the  murder. 
He  was  found  guilty,  and  executed  on  the  18th  in 
front  of  Newgate.    His  demeanour,  both  on  the  scaf- 
fold and  in  prison  before  his  death,  was  firm,  calm, 
and  self-possessed;  he  engaged  in  his  religious  exer- 
cises with  fervour,  but  uniformly  persisted  in  denying 
his  guilt,  alleging  that  the  death  of  Mr  Perceval, 
which  he  always  admitted,  was  a  proper  retribution 
for  his  neglect  of  his  application  for  redress  of  private 
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injuries.     An  attempt  to  prove  him  insane  at  the  chap. 
trial  failed,  and  a  motion  to  hare  the  trial  post* 


pooed,  to  obtain  evidence  from  a  distance  of  his  1812* 
mental  aberration  was  refused  by  the  court.  Indeed 
his  whole  demeanour,  though  it  indicated  a  degree 
of  excitement  on  the  subject  of  his  real  or  supposed 
wrongs  which  amounted  to  monomania,  was  by  no 
means  such  as  to  indicate  that  amount  of  mental 
derangement  which  renders  an  insane  person  irre- 
sponsible for  his  actions.  It  afterwards  appeared, 
from  the  production  of  a  letter  on  the  subject  from 
Lord  Leveson  Gower,  the  British  ambassador  at  St 
Petersburg  at  the  time,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that,  though  he  had  sustained  great  patrimonial 
losses  in  England  and  Russia,  yet  they  had  arisen 
ehiefly  from  his  own  intemperate  conduct  and  Ian- 
guage,  and  that  his  supposed  claims  for  indemnifica- 
tion against  the  British  Government,  and  their  alleg- 
ed injustice  in  disregarding  them,  were  entirely  vision- 
ary. It  is  quite  clear  that  he  was  the  fit  object  of 
punishment,  even  though  he  had  a  sort  of  mono- 
mania on  his  real  or  supposed  wrongs :  for  his  aber- 
ration consisted  in  the  exaggeration  of  these  wrongs 
only,  not  in  any  insensibility  to  the  guilt  of  murder, 
supposing  them  true.  But  though,  in  all  probability, 
the  result  to  the  unhappy  man  would  have  been  the 
same,  and  public  justice  in  the  end  would  have  required 
bis  execution,  it  must  always  be  regarded  with  regret, 
as  a  stain  upon  British  justice,  that  the  motion  made, 
and  earnestly  insisted  on  by  his  counsel,  to  have  the 
trial  postponed  for  some  days,  to  obtain  evidence  from 
a  distance  to  establish  his  insanity,  was  not  acceded 
to ;  that  a  judicial  proceeding,  requiring  beyond  all 
others  the  most  calm  and  deliberate  consideration, 
should  have  been  hurried  over  with  a  precipitance 
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chap,  which,  if  not  illegal,  was  at  least  unusual ;  and  that 
so  glorious  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  triumph 


1812.  0f  jU8tice  over  the  strongest  and  roost  general  feel- 
Triais,  ings  of  resentment,  should  have  been  lost  from  a 
341-7™  desire  to  accelerate,  by  a  few  days  only,  the  trial  of 
Ann.  Reg.  the  criminal.1  * 

1812 

chron.  73,     This  tragic  event  reopened  to  the  Whigs  the  path 

307  304'    to  Power »  f°r  no*  only  was  the  mo8t  determined 
Renewal  of  opponent  of  them,  and  of  the  Catholic  claims,  now 
tlatiwf0"  removet't  but  a  general  wish  was  felt  and  openly  ex- 
with  the    pressed  in  the  nation  for  the  formation  of  an  admi- 
g9'     nistration  on  an  extended  basis ;  which,  sinking  all 
minor  points  of  dispute,  and  embracing  the  leading 
men  of  both  parties,  should  combine  the  whole  talent 
of  the  nation  in  one  phalanx,  for  the  prosecution  of 
.the  great  contest  in  which  it  was  engaged.     This 
idea,  so  natural  and  apparently  feasible  to  men  inex- 
perienced in  public  affairs— so  impracticable  to  all 
.acquainted  with  their  real  character,  and  the  vital 
questions  on  which  irreconcilable  differences  exist 
between  equally  able  and  conscientious  statesmen. — 
had  got  at  this  period  such  hold  of  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  repeated  motions  were  made  in  Parlia- 
ment, after  Mr  Perceval's  death,  for  the  formation  of 
a  cabinet  embracing  the  leading  men  of  ability  in  all 
May  20.    parties.    On  the  20th  May  a  motion  for  an  address 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  him  to  construct  a 
cabinet  on  this  principle,  brought  forward  by  Mr 
Stuart  Wortley,  (now  Lord  Wharncliffe,)  and  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Whigs,  was 

*  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  progress  which  just  principles  have 
since  made  in  our  jurisprudence,  that  the  course  here  recommended 
was  precisely  what  Lord  Denman  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  adopt- 
ed on  the  arraignment  of  M'Naughtan  for  the  murder  of  Mr  Drum- 
mond,  whom  he  had  mistaken  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  January  1843, 
under  circumstances  precisely  similar. 
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carried  against  Ministers  by  a  majority  of  four,  the   chap. 
numbers  being  174  to  170.     The  subject  was  after-     LX* 


wards  resumed  with  extraordinary  anxiety,  on  more    1812* 
than  one  occasion,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  Jnne  L 
and  in  the  course  of  these  discussions  it  transpired,    —  6- 
both  that  the  Prince  Regent  had  taken  the  most    —  u. 
decisive  steps  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the 
nation,  and  that  the  grand  difficulty  which  obstruct* 
ed  the  formation  of  an  united  administration  was  the 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation.    Lord  Wellesley 
first  received  a  commission  to  form  a  Government ; 
and,  when  he  failed,  that  arduous  duty  was  entrusted 
to  Lord  Moira.  Lord  Wellesley  professed  his  willing- 
ness to  take  office  on  the  principle  of  concession  to  the 
Irish  Romanists,  of  adequate  vigour  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  of  a  union  of  parties  in  the  Cabinet :  but 
this  principle  the  Prince  Regent  was  not  inclined  to 
admit,  and  it  was  firmly  rejected  by  Lord  Liverpool 
and  the  Tories  in  office }  and,  after  some  discussion, 
his  royal  highness,  through  Earl  Moira,  conveyed  a 
wish  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  that  they  and  their 
friends  should  form  a  leading  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration.    Conferences  took  place  accordingly:  the 
differences  about  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the 
American  war  were  got  over ;  every  thing  appeared 
on  the  eve  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  and  no  ob- 
stacles remained  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Whigs 
to  power,  on  all  the  principles  for  which  they  had  so 
long  contended,  when  the  negotiation  was  suddenly 
broken  off,  and  the  Tories  were  once  more  firmly 
seated  in  office,  by  one  of  those  unforeseen  and  trivial 
obstacles  which  so  often,  in  the  affairs  of  state,  derange  lparl-B<&- 
the  calculations  of  the  wisest  statesmen,  and  yet  de-38i. 
cide  the  fate  of  nations.1 

In  the  course  of  Earl  Moira's  discussions  with  Earl 
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chap.  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  which  from  the  first  were 
conducted  with  the  most  perfect  candour  and  good 


1812.  fgith  on  t^h  sides^  a  difficulty  occurred  as  to  the 
Difficulty  appointment  of  the  great  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
respecting  hold,  which  had  not  previously  been  anticipated,  but 

the  officers  1*1  111  •     •  1  1  • 

of  the  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  negotiation,  and  to  which 
exdudesld  events  in  subsequent  times  have  given  an  unlooked- 
the  wwgs for  degree  of  interest.  It  had  generally,  though  not 
always,  been  the  practice  for  the  chief  officers  of  the 
household  to  be  changed  with  an  alteration  of  Mi- 
nistry, upon  the  principle  that  a  Government  could 
not  be  supposed  to  possess  the  royal  confidence,  and 
must  necessarily  be  hampered  and  restricted  in  its 
measures,  when  persons  belonging  to  an  opposite  and 
hostile  party  were  in  daily,  and  almost  hourly,  com- 
munication, on  the  most  intimate  terms,  with  the 
June  6.  sovereign.  The  Whig  peers,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
a  difficulty  arising  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
Administration,  stated  it  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  their  accession  to  office,  that  they  should  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  in  this  respect  which  had  been 
exercised  by  their  predecessors  on  similar  occasions, 
and  this  preliminary  led  to  secret  conferences,  more 
curious  even  than  what  passed  at  the  public  negotia- 
tions. "  Are  you  prepared,"  said  Lord  Moira  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  "  to  concede  the  appointment  of  the 
household  to  the  leaders  of  the  new  Administration?" 
u  I  am,"  answered  the  Prince.  "  Then,"  replied  the 
chivalrous  nobleman,  "not  one  of  your  present  ser- 
vants shall  be  displaced :  it  is  enough  for  the  crown  to 
yield  the  principle,  without  submitting  also  to  the 
indignity  of  the  removal."  To  complete  the  extraordi- 
nary chances  which  traversed  this  momentous  negotia- 
tion, Mr  Sheridan,  to  whom  Lord  Yarmouth,  on  the 
part  of  the  lords  of  the  household,  entrusted  a  mes- 
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sage  stating  their  readiness  to  solve  the  difficulty  by   chap. 

resigning,  delayed  to  deliver  this  message  till  it  was — 

too  late,  in  the  hope  of  securing  for  his  party  a  triumph      ®    # 
over  the  throne  ;  and  Lord  Moira,  upon  the  part  of  J  Personal 
the  Prince  Regent,  declined  to  make  any  such  con- tion,  and 
cession  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  Administra-  ^^JUm 
tion ;  and  thus  the  negotiation  was  broken  off.1         speech. 

The   Prince,   irritated   at   what   he  deemed   anxxiii.  423. 
unwarrantable   interference   with    the    freedom   of 
choice  and  personal  comfort  of  the  sovereign,  and  June  a 
acting  under  the  direction   of  Lord  Moira,  who 
thought  he  had  yielded  all  that  could  be  required 
of  the  crown,  immediately  appointed  Lord  Liver- 
pool first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.     All  the  existing 
ministers  were  continued  in  their  places,  including 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  important  one  of  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  the  Tories  lately  so  near 
shipwreck,  found  themselves,  from  the  strong  inter* 
mixture  of  personal  feeling  in  the  failure  of  the 
negotiations  which  had  excluded  their  rivals,  more 
firmly  seated  in  power  than  ever.     Lord  Yarmouth, 
the  highest  officer  in  the  household,  whose  exclusion 
from  office  was  probably  the  principal  object  which  June  11. 
the  Whig  leaders  had  in  view,  in  insisting  so  muchjLordYar. 
on  this  condition,  afterwards  stated  in  the  house  of mouth's 

a*    8Pee 

Lords,  that  both  he  himself,  and  also  the  other  offi-  Pari.  Deb. 
cersin  the  palace,  were  prepared  to  have  resigned  their  IndPapers 
offices  the  moment  the  arrangements  for  the  forma-  ^id- .  43 
tion  of  a  new  Ministry  were  completed ;  and  that  all  and  Ann. 
they  wished  for  was,  that  they  themselves,  and  their  84,g<K),    * 
sovereign,  should  be  saved  the  pain  of  a  dismissal.1 

In  reflecting,  with   all  the  lights  of  subsequent 
experience,  on  the  singular  failure  of  this  important  Reflections 
negotiation,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Lords  subject* 
Grey  and  Grenville  were  right  in  the  conditions 
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chap,  which  they  so  firmly  insisted  on  as  a  condition  of 
their  taking  office.     It  is  no  doubt  easy  for  the 


1812.  satirist  to  inveigh  against  the  eagerness  for  patro- 
nage, which  induces  public  men,  after  all  .questions 
of  policy  and  principles  of  government  have  been 
adjusted,  to  break  off  negotiations  merely  because 
they  cannot  agree  upon  who  is  to  have  the  disposal 
of  domestic  appointments  j  and  Mr  Sheridan  had  a 
fair  subject  for  his  ridicule,  when  he  said  that  his 
friends  the  Whigs  had  fairly  outdone  James  II.,  for 
he  had  lost  three  crowns  for  a  mass,  whereas  they 
had  lost  the  government  of  three  kingdoms  for  three 
white  sticks.  But  all  this  notwithstanding,  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  the  Whigs,  who  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  intended  resignation  of  the  Tory 
officers  of  the  household,  were  right  in  stipulating 
for  a  power,  if  necessary,  to  remove  them.  House- 
hold appointments,  of  no  small  moment  even  to 
private  individuals,  are  of  vital  consequence  to  kings, 
and  still  more  to  queens.  The  strongest  intellect  is 
seldom  able  to  withstand  the  incessant  influence  of 
adverse  opinions,  delicately  and  skilfully  applied  by 
persons  in  intimate  confidence,  and  possessing  nume- 
rous opportunities  for  successfully  impressing  them. 
If  no  man  is  a  hero,  still  less  is  he  a  sage,  to  his  valet 
de  chambre.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  private 
inclinations  of  the  sovereign  are  to  be  consulted  in 
preference  to  the  wishes  of  his  responsible  ministers. 
Household  appointments  in  a  palace  are,  in  truth, 
political  situations,  and  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  government  which  public  opinion 
or  external  circumstances  have  rendered  necessary 
for  the  country.  To  decide  otherwise,  is  to  impose 
upon  Ministers  the  responsibility  of  office  without  its 
power ;  and  hold  up  one  government  to  the  country 
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as  Regulating  its  public  concerns,  while  another  id  in  chap. 
secret  directing  all  its  movements. — 


But  the  failure  of  this  momentous  negotiation    1812# 
suggests  another,  and  a  still  more  serious,  subject  of  Viulin_ 
consideration.     All  the  great  questions  of  policy,  te^te  at 
both  in  external  and  internal  concerns,  had  been  ar-  Europe 
ranged  between  the  sovereign  and  the  new  Ministry.  j^gou*. 
The  difficulties  of  Catholic  emancipation,  the  Penin-tion* 
eular  contest,  and  American  concession,  had  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  a  vital  change  in  the 
government  and  policy  of  the  country  on  the  point 
of  taking  place,  when  it  was  prevented,  and  Mr 
Pitt's  system  continued  as  the  ruling  principle,  by  a 
mere  contest  about  the  appointment  of  three  house- 
hold officers !     Yet  what  mighty  interests,  not  only 
to  Great  Britain  but  the  human  race,  were  then  at 
stake ;  and  what  wondrous  changes  in  the  course  of 
events  must  have  ensued,  if  this  seemingly  Providen- 
tial difference  about  the  household  officers  had  not 
arisen  I    The  contest  with  France,  after  a  duration  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  had  at  length  reached  its  crisis. 
The  rock  of  Sisyphus,  rolled  with  such  difficulty  to 
the  summit  of  the  steep,  was  about  to  recoil.     The 
negotiation  with  the  Whigs  was  broken  off  on  the  6th 
June.     On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  Wellington 
crossed  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  commenced  thej 
campaign  of  Salamanca ;'  while,  on  the  23d,  Napo-ix#238. 
leon  passed  the  Niemen,  and  threw  his  crown  and 
his  life  on  the  precarious  issue  of  a  Russian  inva- 
sion.1    The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Pen-  xes. 
insula,  the  catastrophe  of  Moscow,  the  resurrection 
of  Europe,  were  on  the  eve  of  commencing,  when 
the  continued  fidelity  of  England  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  hung  on  the  doubtful  balance  of  household 
appointments  t 
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chap.       If  a  change  of  Ministry  had  taken  place  at  that 
time,  the  destinies  of  the  world  would  probably 


LX. 


1812,  have  been  changed.  The  Whigs,  fettered  by  their 
Results  continued  protestations  against  the  war,  could  not, 
would  have  with  any  regard  to  consistency,  have  prosecuted  it 
the°TOn  ^*^  v'?our-  Their  unvarying  prophecies  of  disaster 
had  then  from  the  Peninsular  contest,  would  have  paralyzed 
office.  all  the  national  efforts  in  support  of  Wellington ; 
their  continued  declamations  on  the  necessity  of 
peace,  would  have  led  them  to  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  of  coming  to  an  accommodation  with 
Napoleon.  Alexander,  mindful  of  their  refusal  of 
succour  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  would  have  been 
shaken  in  his  resolution  after  the  battle  of  Borodino. 
Sweden,  unsupported  by  English  subsidies,  would 
not  have  ventured  to  swerve  from  the  French  al- 
liance. The  occupation  of  Moscow  would  have  led 
to  a  submission  destructive  of  the  liberties  of  Europe; 
or  the  retreat,  unthreatened,  from  the  north,  would 
have  been  spared  half  its  horrors ;  at  latest,  peace 
would  have  been  concluded  with  the  French  Empe- 
ror at  Prague.  Wellington  would  have  been  with- 
drawn with  barren  laurels  from  the  Peninsula, 
Europe  yet  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  military 
power,  and  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  still  upon  the 
throne.  In  contemplating  the  intimate  connexion 
of  such  marvellous  results  with  the  apparently 
trivial  question  of  household  appointments  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Great  Britain,  the  reflecting  observer, 
according  to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  will  indulge  in 
the  vein  of  pleasantry  or  the  sentiment  of  thankful- 
ness. The  disciples  of  Voltaire,  recollecting  how  a 
similar  court  intrigue  arrested  the  course  of  Marl- 
borough's victories  in  one  age,  and  prolonged  the 
popular  rule  in  Great  Britain  in  another,  will  inveigh 
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against  the  subjection  of  human  affairs  to  the  direc-  chap. 
tion  of  chance,  the  caprice  of  sovereigns,  or  the  arts     LX 


of  courtiers ;  while  the  Christian  philosopher,  im-  1812. 
pressed  with  the  direction  of  all  earthly  things  by 
an  Almighty  hand,  will  discern  in  these  apparently 
trivial  events  the  unobserved  springs  of  Supreme 
Intelligence ;  and  conclude,  that  as  much  as  royal  par- 
tialities maybe  the  unconscious  instruments  of  reward 
to  an  upright  and  strenuous,  they  may  be  the  minis- 
ters of  retribution  to  a  selfish  and  corrupted  age. 

George  IV.,  who,  probably,  from  personal  rather 
than  public  considerations,  was  led  to  take  this  ira-  character 
portant  step  in  the  outset  of  his  government,  had  the^^eorge 
good  fortune  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  most  glorious  reign  in  its  long  and  me- 
morable annals ;  and  yet  no  sovereign  ever  owed  so 
little  to  his  own  individual  wisdom  or  exertions. 
The  triumphs  which  have  rendered  his  age  immortal 
were  prepared  by  other  hands,  and  matured  in  a 
severer  discipline.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne  at  a  time  when  the  'seeds  sown 
by  the  wisdom  of  preceding  statesmen,  the  valour  of 
former  warriors,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  last  mon- 
arch, were  beginning  to  come  to  maturity ;  and  thus 
he  reaped  the  harvest  prepared,  in  great  part,  by  the 
labours  of  others.  Yet  justice  must  assign*  him  a 
considerable  place  in  the  august  temple  of  glory 
constructed  during  his  reign j  if  the  foundation  had 
been  laid,  and  the  structure  was  far  advanced,  when 
he  was  called  to  its  direction,  he  had  the  merit  of 
putting  the  last  hand  to  the  immortal  fabric.  To 
the  vast  and  unprecedented  exertions  made  by  Great 
Britain  towards  the  close  of  the  contest,  he  gave  his 
cordial  concurrence ;  he  resisted  the  seducing  offers 
of  peace,  when  they  could  have  led  only  to  an  armed 
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chap  neutrality ;  and,  by  his  steady  adherence  to  the  prin- 
■ — ■ — - — ciples  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  contributed  in  no  slight 
1812#  degree  to  keep  together  its  discordant  elements, 
when  they  were  ready  to  fall  to  pieces,  amidst  the 
occasional  disasters  and  frequent  jealousies  of  the 
last  years  of  the  war.  The  unprecedented  triumphs 
with  which  it  concluded,  and  the  profound  peace 
which  has  since  followed,  left  little  room  for  external 
exploits  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign ;  and  the 
monarch  was  of  too  indolent  a  disposition,  and  too 
limited  a  range  of  intellectual  vision,  to  influence 
those  momentous  internal  changes  which  ensued,  or 
take  any  part  either  in  advancing  or  retarding  the 
vast  revolution  of  general  thought  which  succeeded 
to  the  excitement  and  animation  of  the  war.  Yet 
history  must  at  least  award  to  him  the  negative  merit, 
of  having  done  nothing  to  accelerate  the  changes 
which  grew  up  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity 
during  that  period,  so  fertile  in  intellectual  innova- 
tion j  of  having  been  the  last  man  in  his  dominions 
who  assented  to  that  momentous  alteration  in  their 
religious  institutions,  which  first  loosened  the  solid 
fabric  of  the  British  empire ;  and  of  having  left  to 
his  successors  the  constitution  in  state,  at  a  period 
when  it  was  seriously  menaced  by  domestic  distress 
and  general  fervour,  unimpaired  either  by  tyrannic 
encroachment  or  democratic  innovation. 

If,  from  the  comparatively  blameless  and  glorious 

tt  'TateP*c'ure  °^  George  IWs  public  administration,  we 
disposition  turn  to  the  details  of  his  private  life,  and  the  features 
^cJr.  of  his  individual  character,  we  shall  find  less  to 
approve  and  more  to  condemn.  Yet,  even  there, 
some  alleviating  circumstances  may  be  found ;  and 
the  British  nation,  in  the  calamities  which  here- 
after may  ensue  from  the  failure  of  the  direct  line  of 
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succession,  can  discern  only  the  natural  result  of  the  chap, 
restrictions,  equally  impolitic  and  unjust,  which  it      LX 


has  imposed,  in  their  dearest  concerns,  on  the  feel-    .181^- 
ings  of  its  sovereigns.     His  talents  were  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind,  and  superior  to  those  of  any  of  his  family. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  the  busts  of  the  sons  of  George 
III.  in  Chantrey's  gallery,  without  being  at  once 
convinced  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  the  most 
intellectual  head  of  the  group.*     His  tastes  were 
cultivated ;   he  had  a  high  admiration  for  the  great 
works  of  painting ;  his  ear  in  music  wa9  exquisite  ; 
and  although  his  passion  in  architecture  was  rather 
for  the  splendour  of  internal  decoration  than  the 
majesty  of  external  effect,  yet  the  stately  halls  of  Wind- 
sor will  long  remain  an  enduring  monument  of  his 
patronage  of  art  in  its  highest  branches.   The  jealousy 
which  generally  exists  between  the  ruling  sovereign 
and  the  heir-apparent,  early  brought  him  into  close 
connexion  with  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party ;  and, 
for  nearly  fifteen  years,  Carlton  House  was  the  grand 
rendezvous  of  all  the  statesmen,  wits,  and  beauties, 
whom  jealousy  of  the  reigning  power  had  thrown 
into  the  arms  of  the  Opposition.     This  circumstance 
had  a  material  influence  on  his  future  character. 
Accustomed  from  his  earliest  youth  to  the  society, 
not  merely  of  the  most  elegant  but  the  most  intellec- 
tual men  of  his  age  ;  the  companion  not  less  than  the 
friend  of  Burke  and  Fox,  of  Grey  and  Sheridan,  be 

•This  is  decisively  established  by  the  testimony  of  no  ordinary 
observer,  and  certainly  no  partial  judge.  "  It  may  give  you  pleasure/* 
said  Lord  Byron  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  u  to  hear  that  the  Prince  Regent's 
eulogium  on  you  to  me  was  conveyed  in  language  which  would  only 
suffer  by  my  attempting  to  transcribe  it ;  and  with  a  tone  and  taste 
which  gave  me  a  very  high  idea  of  his  abilities  and  accomplishments, 
which  I  had  hitherto  considered  as  confined  to  manners,  certainly  supe- 
rior to  those  of  any  living  gentleman.'" — Lord  Byron  to  Sib  Walter 
Scott,  J%  6, 1812;  Lock  hart's  Life  of  Scott,  ii.  402. 
VOL.  VIII.  D 
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chap,  tional  talent;  and  if  its  noble  halls  were  the  scene 
of  meretricious  ascendant,  at  least  they  were  not 


1812.  disgraced  by  open  profligacy:  decency  and  seclu- 
sion threw  a  veil  over  irregular  connexions j  and 
justice  must  admit  that  subjection  to  female  charms 
was  in  his  case  more  than  usually  pardonable,  from 
the  unjust  laws  which  had  deprived  him  of  a  free 
choice  in  virtuous  attachments,  and  the  calamitous 
union  which  had  denied  him  the  blessings  of  domes* 
tic  and  filial  love. 

It  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  statesman 
Character  who  with  bis  sovereign  was  thus  elevated  to  the  helm 
Lire0rdoL  a*  a  cr*8*8  °^  unexampled  difficulty,  and  when  the 
national  prospects  were  to  all  appearance  gloomy  in 
the  extreme,  was  almost  from  the  moment  of  his 
elevation  borne  forward  on  an  uninterrupted  flood  of 
success ;  and  that,   though  inferior  in  capacity  to 
many  of  the  great  characters  who  had  preceded  him 
in  the  struggle,  he  exceeded  them  all  in  the  felicity  of 
his  career,  and  the  glorious  events  which,  under  his 
administration,  were  so  deeply  engraved  on  the  monu- 
ments of  history.  Much  of  this  extraordinary  prospe- 
rity is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  his  singular  good 
fortune.   He  had  the  almost  unprecedented  felicity  of 
being  called  to  the  highest  place  in  government  at  the 
very  time  when  the  tide,  which  is  ever  discernible  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  was  beginning  to  turn  ;  when  the 
stream-flow  of  Napoleon's  triumphs  was  turning  into 
ebb;  and  when  the  constancy  of  Britain,  long  conspi- 
cuous in  adverse,  was  to  be  rewarded  by  a  long  train 
of  prosperous  fortune.   Like  his  royal  master  George 
IV.,  he  thus  reaped,  with  little  exertion  of  his  own, 
the  fruits  of  the  seed  sown  by  the  efforts  of  others ; 
and  was  called,  during  his  long  ministry,  rather  to 
moderate  the  vices  consequent  on  excessive  prospe- 
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rity,than  to  sustain  the  national  spirit  under  the  trials   chap. 
of  long-continued  and  searching  adversity.  LX' 


Justice,  however,  must  assign  to  Lord  Liverpool,    1812. 
if  not  the  highest,  at  least  a  considerable,  place  among  hu  menu 
the  great  men  who   threw  such  imperishable  glory  "^J^*0 
over  the  annals  of  Britain  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  war.      His   capacity  could  not  have  been  the 
least  who  stood  foremost  in  rank  through  those  me- 
morable years  :   granting  to  Alexander,  Wellington, 
and  Castlereagh,  the  merit  of  having  been  the  main 
instruments  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  the  British 
premier  may  at  least  justly  lay  claim  to  the  subor- 
dinate but  important  merit  of  having  strenuously 
supported  their  efforts,  and  furnished  them  with  the 
means  of  achieving  such  important  triumphs.     His 
judgment  in  counsel,  temper  in  debate,  and  concilia* 
tion  in  diplomacy,  seconded  admirably  their  heroic 
efforts.      The    resources   brought   by   England    to 
bear  upon  the  fortunes  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
struggle,  were  unexampled  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ;  and  if  the  spirit  of  the  nation  put  them  at  his 
disposal,  no  small  wisdom  and  skill  were  displayed  in 
the  use  which  he  made  of  them.     Notwithstanding 
all  their  successes,  the  Allied  sovereigns  were  some- 
times,   from    the  jealousies  and  separate   interests 
inherent  in  so  vast  a  coalition,  exposed  to  serious 
divisions  ;  and  on  these  occasions  the  judgment  and 
prudence  of  Lord  Liverpool  were  of  the  highest  ser- 
vice to  the  common  cause.     He  could  not  be  called 
a  powerful  debater,  and  his  speeches  made  little  im- 
pression at  the  time  on  either  House  of  Parliament; 
but  they  abounded  in  valuable  matter  and  sound 
argument,  and  few  afford,  on  a  retrospect,  a  more 
luminous  view  of  the  principles  which  swayed  the 
Government  at  many  of  the  most  important  periods 
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chap,  of  the  war.     His  private  life  was  irreproachable,  his 
domestic  habits  pure  and  amiable ;  and,  like  all  the 


LX. 


1812.    great  statesmen  of  that  heroic  period,  he  long  held 

the  highest  offices,  and  disposed  of  uncounted  wealth, 

without  a  spot  upon  his  integrity,  or  having  conferred 

a  more  than  moderate  share  of  patronage  on  his 

connexions. 

He  held  a  respectable  place,  however,  in  the  second 

His  weak-  class  of  statesmen  only,  and  did  not  belong  to  the 

new*  and  ma8ter-spirits  of  mankind.     He  had  not  sufficient 

errors,  * 

vigour  of  character,  or  reliance  on  his  own  judgment, 
to  take  a  decided  line  in  any  arduous  crisis.  His 
maxim  always  was  to  temporize  and  avoid  difficulties, 
rather  than  brave  the  danger  in  the  outset.  Under 
a  calm  and  dignified  deportment,  and  the  most  un- 
ruffled suavity  in  debate,  he  concealed  an  anxiety  of 
temper  and  dread  of  responsibility,  which  often  ap- 
peared painfully  conspicuous  at  the  council  board, 
and  rendered  him  unfit  to  hold  the  helm  in  any  period 
of  real  danger.  He  had  neither  the  ardour  of  genius, 
nor  the  strength  of  intellect,  nor  the  heroism  of  va- 
lour in  his  character.  Clear-sighted  as  to  immediate, 
his  vision  was  defective  as  to  remoter  dangers.  Judi- 
cious and  prudent  in  counsel  in  ordinary  times,  he 
was  a  dangerous  adviser  in  cases  of  difficulty  ;  and 
exercised  a  ruinous  influence  on  the  ultimate  fortunes 
of  his  country.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
introducing,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  that  seductive 
policy  which  purchases  present  popularity  by  sacri- 
ficing future  resources,  and  wins  the  applause  of  the 
existing  multitude  by  risking  the  censure  of  the  think- 
ing in  every  future  age.  The  popularity,  accordingly, 
of  bis  government,  during  the  fifteen  years  that  he 
remained  Prime  Minister,  was  unprecedented ;  oppo- 
sition seemed  to  have  disappeared  in  Parliament,  as 
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it  was  thought  to  have  expired  in  the  country.    But,  chap. 
amidst  all  these  seductive  appearances,  the  elements     LX* 


of  future  discord  were  preparing:  the  Sinking  Fund    Mttl. 
was  fatally  encroached  upon,  amidst  the  general  ap- 
plause of  the  unthinking  multitude ;  indirect  taxes, 
the  pillar. of  public  credit,  were  repealed  to  an  unne- 
cessary and  ruinous  extent ;  a  vast  and  uncalled- 
for  monetary  change  spread  unheard-of  discontent 
through  the  industrious  classes;  the  people  were 
habituated  to  the  pernicious  flattery  that  their  voice 
is  wisdom,  and  must  be  obeyed ;  and  out  of  the  calm 
which  was  thought  to  be  perpetual,  arose  the  tor- 
nado which  changed  the  constitution. 
.  The  year  181 1  beheld  the  extinction  of  the  absurd 
and  exaggerated  discontent  against  the  Duke  ofRestonu 
York,  which,  for  factious  purposes,  had  been  raised  ^°f0fhe 
two  years  before.     Colonel  Wardle,  the  principal  York  to 

.   •  i      •         .  i  i  til  •  tho  com* 

agent  in  producing  the  clamour,  had  long  since  re-mmdof 
turned  to  obscurity ;  the  want  of  the  Duke's  long]£®  *££*• 
acquaintance  with  the  business  of  the  Horse  Guards,  isn. 
and  active  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  army,  had 
long  been  severely  felt;  and,  on  the  25  th  May  1811, 
after  somewhat  more  than  two  years  spent  in  a 
private  station,  he  was  again,  with  the  general  con- 
currence of  the  nation,  and  the  universal  approbation 
of  the  army,  reinstated  in  his  office  of  commander- 
in-chief,  which  he  held  during  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  war.  The  subject  was  brought  forward  by 
Lord  Milton  in  Parliament  shortly  after  it  occurred ; 
but  the  result  only  tended  to  demonstrate,  in  the 
most  decisive  manner,  the  total  revolution  which 
public  opinion  had  undergone  regarding  it.  The 
debate  was  feebly  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  Op- 
position ;  when  Lord  Milton  put  the  case  hypotheti- 
cally,  that "  the  Duke  might  have  been  the  victim  of 
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ghap.  a  foul  conspiracy,"  an  universal  cheer  burst  from  all 
parts  of  the  House,  and  the  motion  to  have  the  ap- 


1811.    pointment  censured,  Was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
1  Ann.Rfsg.249 — the  numbers  being  296  to  47.1     If  any  doubt 
74.    Pari,  could  still  exist  on  the  justice  as  well  as  expedience 
470b  5io    °^  ^is  step,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  contempo- 
rary testimony  of  Wellington.    "  I  rejoice  most  sin- 
cerely," said  he,  "  at  the  reappointment  of  the  Duke 
of  York  as  commander-in-chief.   The  arrangement  is 
1  Welling-  not  less  a  matter  of  justice  to  him  than  of  benefit  to 
reni,°June'the  public  interests;  and  it  has  been  so  admirably 
29, 1811.  timed,  that  the  motion  of  Lord  Milton  is  likely  to  be 

Gurw.  viii.  * 

61.  advantageous  to  the  Duke  s  character."2 

Two  circumstances,  during  the  years  1810  and 
1811,  convulsed  the  internal  frame  of  society  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  are  deserving  of  notice 
even  in  a  general  history.  These  were  the  Parlia- 
mentary proceedings  against  Sir  Francis  Burdett  for 
contempt  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  general 
distress  which  led  to  the  Luddite  disturbances. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  a  statesman  who,  for 
Character  nearly  half  a  century,  has  taken  so  prominent  a  part 
Fnfncis  *n  English  parliamentary  history,  that  he  deserves  a 
Burdett.  place  in  the  portrait-gallery  of  the  age.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  no  ordinary  talents,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  an  eloquent  speaker,  an  indefatigable  senator, 
the  master  of  a  splendid  fortune,  and  connected  both 
by  position  in  society  and  family  alliances  with  the 
higher  branches  of  the  nobility,  he  was  yet  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  political  career  the  ardent  friend 
of  the  people — the  adored,  often  rash  and  dangerous, 
champion  of  popular  rights — a  zealous  advocate  for 
Parliamentary  Reform  in  its  widest  sense — an  ex- 
tended suffrage,  Catholic  emancipation,  and  all  the 
objects  which  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig  party 
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had  at  heart.    But  he  was  at  the  Bame  time  at  bottom    chap. 
a  sincere  friend  to  the  monarchy,  and  pursued  these        ** 
objects  from  a  belief  sincere  and  honest,  though  now    1811. 
proved  to  be  mistaken,  that  such   changes,  even 
if  pushed  to  their  utmost  limits,  were  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  security  of  property,  the  stability 
of  the  altar,  the  existence  of  the  throne.     A  sense 
of  this  error  caused  him  in  the  close  of  life,  after 
the  effect  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  become  apparent, 
to  join  the  Conservative  ranks ;  but  at  the  period 
with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  he  was  the  most 
furious  opponent  of  the  oligarchy  who,  he  conceived, 
directed  the  national  councils;  and  "  England's  pride 
and  Westminster's  glory,"  as  he  was  termed  by  his 
potwalloping  constituents  in  that  borough,  was  ever 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  those  who  declaimed  with 
most  asperity  against  ministerial  influence  or  parlia- 
mentary corruption. 

He  had  long  inveighed  in  no  measured  strains 
against  the  Tory  majority  by  which  the  proceedings  His  libel 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  controlled  ;  but  as  House  of 
most  of  these  declamations  were  pronounced  within  Common*. 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  they  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  animadversion.    At  length,  however,  he  laid  him- 
self open  to  attack  in  a  more  vulnerable  quarter.    A 
violent  democrat,  named  John  Gale  Jones,  had  pub- 
lished a  resolution  of  a  debating  club  of  which  he  was 
president,  which  the  House  of  Commons  deemed  a 
libel  on  their  proceedings,  and  that  assembly  had  in  Feb.  21. 
consequence  sent  him  to  Newgate  for  breach  of  privi- 
lege.     Sir  Francis  more  than  once  brought  this 
matter  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  March  12. 
strongly  contended,   though  in  vain,   that  Parlia- 
ment bad  no  legal  power  to  .  punish  a  person  of 
their  own  authority  for  an  offence  cognizable  in 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  even  though  it  did 
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chap,  contain  a  libel  on  their  proceedings,  and  that  the 
LX"    warrant  of  commitment  was  illegal  and  a  breach  of 


1811.  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  The  House  overruled 
Mar.  24.  these  arguments  by  a  majority  of  153  to  14.  Upon 
this  Sir  Francis  published  a  letter  to  his  constituents 
in  Cobbett's  Weekly  Register,  which,  among  other 
passages  of  strong  invective,  declared  that  the  real 
question  was,  "  Whether  our  liberty  be  still  to  be 
secured  to  us  by  the  laws  of  our  forefathers,  or  to 
lie  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  a  part  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  collected  together  by  means  which  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  describe.  They  have  become,  by 
burgage  tenure,  the  proprietors  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature, and  in  that  capacity,  inflated  with  their  high- 
flown  and  fanciful  ideas  of  majesty,  they  assume  the 

1  Ann.Reg. &word  of  prerogative,  and  lord  it  equally  over  the 
i8io,  92,  kjng  an(j  peopie J"  i 

The  House  of  Commons,  upon  this  letter  being 
His  com-  brought  before  them,  passed  a  resolution,  by  a  ma- 

SeTower,Jority  of  19° to  152> that  Sir  Francis  be  committed  to 
andconse-  theTower.  Great  doubts  were  entertained  in  the  first 

Mar.  26. "instance  by  the  Speaker,  whether  his  warrant,  which 
was  immediately  issued,  would  authorize  the  breaking* 
open  of  Sir  Francis's  house,  which  was  barricaded, 
and  where  he  remained  without  moving  out.  The 
Attorney-General,  (Sir  V.  Gibbs,)  however,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  entry  might  be  made  good  by- 
force,  if  it  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained  ;  and  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  accordingly,  on  the  day  following, 
forced  his  way  in  by  the  aid  of  a  police  force,  sup* 
ported  on  the  outside  by  the  military.  Sir  Francis 
was  found  in  his  library,  surrounded  by  his  family, 
and  employed,  with  a  somewhat  strained  effort  far 
theatrical  effect,  in  making  his  son  translate  Magna 
Charta.  Having  made  such  a  show  of  resistance  as 
to  demonstrate  that  he  yielded  to  compulsion!  he 
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was  conveyed  under  a  military  escort  to  the  Tower,   chap. 
where  he  remained  a  prisoner  till  the  close  of  the        X" 


session  of  Parliament.     Serious  riots  occurred,  and     1811* 
some  lives  were  lost  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  the  imprisonment  took  place,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  an  erroneous  report  which  was  spread 
that  the  Tower  guns  had  fired  upon  the  people.     Sir  April  9. 
Francis  afterwards  wrote  an  intemperate  letter  to  the 
Speaker  on  the  alleged  illegality  of  the  proceeding, 
which,  however,  the  House  had  the  good  sense,  having 
exhausted  their  powers  of  chastisement,  to  pass  over 
without  further  notice.    Meanwhile,  the  imprisoned 
baronet  received  a  great  variety  of  addresses  from 
various  popular  assemblies  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  was  deluged  with  petitions  for 
his  liberation  :  but  they  continued  firm  j  and  Sir 
Francis  remained  in  confinement  till  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament,  when  the  power  of  the  assembly 
which  committed  him   having  ceased,  he  was  of 
course  liberated.     Great  preparations  for  his  trium- 
phal procession  through  the  city  to  his  residence  in  May  21. 
Piccadilly,  were  made  by  the  populace,  and  serious 
apprehensions  of  disturbances  were  entertained  ;  but 
he  had  the  good  sense  or  humanity  not  to  bring  his 
partisans  into  the  risk  which  such  a  demonstration 
would  have  occasioned,  by  returning  privately  to  his 
house  by  water.     He  afterwards  brought  actions  at 
law  against  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  damagra  on  account  of  illegal  seizure,  house- 
breaking,   and    imprisonment ;    and   against  Lord 
Moira,  the  Governor  of  the  Tower,  for  un warrant- 1  pgrl.Deb, 
able  detention ;  and  the  case  was  argued  with  the  ^  454> 
greatest  ability  by  the  Attorney-General  on  the  one  Ann.  Reg. 
side,  and  Sergeant  (afterwards  Mr  Justice)  Holroydno-'and' 
on  the  other.1  The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  however,  ^hron? 
sustained  the  defence  for  both,  that  they  acted  under  205, 267, 
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chap,  the  orders  of  a  competent  authority/  and  that  the 
LX'     privileges  of  Parliament  had  not  been  exceeded,  and 


1811.    could  not  be  questioned  in  a  court  of  law. 

Upon  this  case  it  has  been  observed  by  Mr  Cole- 
Reflections  ridge : — "  The  House  of  Commons  must  of  course 
subject.     have  *^e  Power  °f  taking  cognizance  of  offences 
against  its  own  rights.     Sir  Francis  Burdett  might 
have  been  properly  sent  to  the  Tower  for  the  speech 
which  he  made  to  the  House;  but  when  afterwards  he 
published  them  in  Cobbett,  and  they  took  cognizance 
of  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  they  violated  the  plain 
distinction  between  privilege  and  law.     As  a  speech 
in  the  House,  the  House  could  alone  animadvert 
upon  it,  consistently  with  the  effective  preservation 
of  its   most  necessary  prerogative   of  freedom   of 
debate  ;  but  when  that  speech  became  a  book,  then 
the   law  was  to  look   upon  it;   and  there   being* 
a  law  of  libel  commensurate  with  every  possible 
object  of  attack  in  the  state,  privilege,  which  acts 
or  ought  to  act  only  as  a  substitute  for  other  laws, 
1  Table-    could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."1    In  these  obser- 
9<*  '*'  '  vations  of  the  philosophic  sage,  there  is  much  subject 
for  anxious  reflection  in  the  breast  of  every  friend  to 
real  freedom.     It  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
such  a  blessing,  that  it  renders  law  omnipotent  and 
personal   privilege    quiescent:    the   monarch   may 
punish  an  insult  offered  to  his  authority,  but  he 
must  do  so  by  prosecutions  in  his  own  courts  of  law, 
and  by  proving  the  accused  party  guilty  before  a 
jury  of  his  subjects.     There  is  not  only  the  same, 
but  a  much  stronger  reason,  why  a  numerous  as- 
sembly of  the  Legislature  should  be  constrained 
to  enforce  the  respect   due   to   their  authority  or 
deliberations,  when  insulted  out  of  their  own  pre- 
sence, and   not  at   the   moment   interfering   with 
their  discussions,  in  the  same  way :  for  in  their  case 
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numbers  destroy  responsibility  without  conferring  chap. 
wisdom,  while  ambition  weakens  the  sense  of  justice      L  ' 


without  adding  to  the  capacity  for  judgment.  In  -181 1. 
this  respect  there  is  no  difference  whether  the  assem- 
bly is  of  a  popular  or  aristocratic  class ;  whether  it 
is  subject  to  the  caprices,  of  a  tyrant  majority,  or 
swayed  by  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  court :  human 
nature  is  always  the  same,  and  the  danger  of  tyranny 
is  not  the  less  formidable  that  its  powers  are 
wielded  by  a  multitude  of  tyrants.  Under  pretence 
of  maintaining  the  inviolability  of  their  own  privi- 
leges, a  despotic  assembly  may  entirely  extinguish 
those  of  their  subjects.  While  professing  for  them- 
selves the  most  unbounded  freedom  of  discussion, 
they  may  crush  all  fearless  examination  of  their 
conduct  by  others.  Diminution  of  respect,  degrada- 
tion of  authority,  need  never  be  apprehended  from 
the  legislature  claiming  no  superiority  in  this  respect 
over  the  sovereign  or  the  judges  of  the  land ;  the 
makers  of  laws  never  stand  on  sd  lofty  a  pedestal  as 
when  they  acknowledge  the  paramount  authority,  in 
their  application,  of  the  courts  by  whom  they  are 
administered  ;  they  never  descend  so  low  as  when 
they  set  the  first  example  of  violating  that  general 
equality  which  they  have  proclaimed  for  their  sub- 
jects.* 

The  popular  discontents,  excited  by  this  ill-timed 
and  doubtfully  founded  assertion  of  the  powefrs  of 
sovereignty  by  the  House  of  Commons,  were  aug- 
mented to  an  alarming  degree  by  the  general  distress 
which  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 

j-  The  author  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  offering  his  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  dignified  firmness  of  Mr  Sheriff  Evans  and  Mr  Sheriff 
Wheelton,  who  In  1840  have  so  nobly  vindicated  these  privileges,  and 
have  obtained  in  consequence  a  distinguished  place  in  the  glorious  pan- 
theon of  British  patriots. 
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chap.  Great  Britain  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1810 
LX'     and  the  whole  of  1 8 1 1 .    Various  causes  contributed 

1811.  to  produce  this  distressing  result;  but  among  them 
General  the  least  influence  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  Continental 
the  manu-  System  of  Napoleon,  to  which  his  panegyrists  are  will- 
autrioufn  'mS to  ascribe  the  whole.     The  real  causes  were  very 

i8ii,  and  different :  and  either  arose  necessarily  from  the  pro- 
its  causes*  .  #  . 

gress  of  society,  or  might  have  been  easily  avoided 
by  a  more  prudent  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British 
merchants  and  Government.  Machinery  at  that 
period  had  taken  one  of  its  great  starts  in  the 
application  of  its  powers  to  manufacturing  industry. 
The  mule  and  the  spinning-jenny;  the  vast  improve- 
ments of  Arkwrigbt  and  Cartwright,  had  been  added 
to  the  immortal  discovery  of  Watt ;  and  the  ope- 
rative Classes,  in  great  part  deprived  of  their  em- 
ployment by  the  change,  brooded  in  sullen  exas- 
peration at  innovations  which  they  regarded,  not 
without  some  6how  of  reason,  as  destructive  of 
the  subsistence  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  vast  export  trade,  which  had  risen  to  the 
unprecedented  amount  of  nearly  .£47,000,000  ster- 
ling in  the  year  1809,  in  consequence  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  coast-guard  from  northern  Ger- 
many, to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  empire  on  the 
Danube,  had  engendered  a  spirit  of  speculation  which 
regarded  the  exports  to  continental  Europe  as  un- 
bounded, and  terminated  in  a  cruel  reverse,  from  the 
confiscation  of  a  fleet  of  above  three  hundred  mer- 
chantmen, having  on  board  goods  to  an  immense 

*  ParLDeb.  amount,  in  the  Baltic,  in  November  1810,  by  order  of 

1163.     '  the  Emperor  of  Russia.1 

But,  above  all,  the  cause  of  this  distress  was  to  be 
found  in  the  loss  of  the  North  American  market.  The 
natural  irritation  of  the  American  Government  at  the 
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unbounded  vexations  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  chap. 
by  both  the  belligerent  powers  from  the  operation  of  the 


Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  the  Orders  in  Council,    1811- 
had  produced,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Ramou 
United  States,  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  in  February  *£  o'rdi™ 
1811,  whereby  all  commercial  connexion,  both  with111  Council. 
France  and  England,  was  terminated,  and  the  vast  mar- 
ket of  the  United  States,  worth  all  other  foreign  mar- 
kets put  together,  which  took  off  British  manufactures 
to  the  amount  of  above  thirteen  millions  sterling,  was 
entirely  lost.   To  complete  the  causes  of  general  dis- 
tress which  then  pressed  upon  the  nation,  the  harvests 
of  1810  and  1811  were  so  deficient,  that  in  the  last 
of  these  years  the  importation  amounted  to  1,471,000 
quarters,  to  purchase  which  the  enormous  sum  of 
£4,271>000,  chiefly  in  specie,  was  drained  out  of  the 
country.1    These  causes,  joined  to  the  excessive  drain  i  pari.Deb. 
of  specie  arising  from  the  vast  expenditure  and  bound-  xxi- 178a 
less  necessities  of  the  war,  both  in  Germany  and  the 
Peninsula,  in  the  year  1809,  produced  a  very  great 
degree  of  commercial  distress  through  the  whole  of 
1811  ;  and  the  reality  of  the  defalcation,  and  the 
alarming  decline  in  the  market  for  our  manufacturing 
industry,  appeared  in  the  most  decisive  manner  from ,  porter>8 
the  returns  of  exports,  which  sunk  in  that  year  to  **»*»,  &c. 
twenty-eight  millions,  being  fifteen  millions  less  than  ii.  98. 
they  had  been  in  the  preceding  year,  and  much  lower  l"\%$% 
than  they  had  been  since  the  renewal  of  the  war.**  U6& 
So  general  and  pressing  was  the  public  distress, 

•  Exports  (official  value)  from  1808  to  1812 :— 


Foreign  and  Colonial. 

British  andlriah. 

Total 

1808, 

£5,776,775 

£24,611,215 

£30,387,990 

1809, 

12,750,358 

33,542,274 

46,292,632 

1810, 

9,357,435 

34,061,901 

43,419,336 

1811, 

6,117,720 

22,681,400 

28,799,120 

1812, 

9,533,065 

29,508,508 

39,041,573 

—Poster's  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Nation,  II.  98, 
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chap,  and  so  overwhelming,  in  particular,  the  embarrass- 
LX*  mentsin  which  the  commercial  classes  were  involved, 
1811.  that  Parliament,  in  spring  1811,  with  great  pro- 
Commer-  priety,  following  the  example  of  1793,  come  forward 
Sord'edby  for  their  relief.  In  March  of  that  year,  the  Chan- 
ment*Fob  ce"or  °^  *ke  Exchequer  brought  forward  a  bill  for 
14-  the  purpose  of  authorizing  Government   to   issue 

exchequer  bills  to  the  mercantile  classes  to  the 
extent  of  six  millions  sterling,  the  advances  to  be 
repaid  by  instalments  at  nine  and  twelve  months 
after  receipt.  This  resolution  was  agreed  to  with- 
out a  division ;  and,  although  not  more  than  half 
of  this  large  sum  was  actually  required  or  taken 
up  by  the  community,  yet  the  fact  of  Government 
coming  forward  in  this  way  had  a  most  important 
effect  in  upholding  commercial  credit,  and  preventing* 
the  occurrence  of  one  of  those  panics,  so  common 
in  subsequent  times,  which  might  have  proved  ex- 
tremely dangerous  at  that  political  crisis  to  the 
empire.  Little  of  the  money  thus  advanced  was 
ultimately  lost  to  the  community;  but  it  must  always 
be  considered  as  an  act  highly  honourable  to  the 
British  Government,  that  at  a  period  when  they 
were  oppressed  by  a  sinking  exchequer  and  an 
increasing  war  expenditure,  they  came  forward  with 
this  splendid  advance  to  sustain  the  mercantile 
1  Pari.Oeb.  credit,  and  assuage  the  manufacturing  distress  of 

So.327'    tlie  community.1 

It  may  readily  be  conceived,  what  wide-spread 

origin  and  internal   distress  and   discontent   so   prodigious   a 

tne^udu0  diminution  in  the  colonial  and  manufacturing  exports 

dit?*s-     of  the  kingdom  must  have  occasioned,   especially 

when  coming  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  war, 

and  to  a  nation  already  overburdened  with  excessive 

and  universal   taxation.     The   unhappy  operatives 
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who  were  thrown   out  of  employment,   suffering   chap* 
severe  distress,  and  incapable  of  extending   their     LXa 


vision  to  the  wide  and  far-distant  causes  which  had    1811. 
concurred  to  produce  these  calamitous  results,  con- 
ceived that  their  distresses  were  entirely  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery  into  the   manufactories, 
and  would  be  relieved  by  their  destruction.     A  wide- 
spread conspiracy  was,  in  consequence,  formed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  obnoxious  frames,  which,  origi- 
nating in  the  weaving  districts  of  Nottinghamshire,  > 
soon  spread  to  the  adjoining  counties  of  Derby  and 
Leicester,  and  involved  a  large  part  of  the  manufac- 
turing zone  of  England  in  riot  and  alarm.     Open 
assemblages  of  the  disaffected,  and  undisguised  vio- 
lence, took  place  ;  but  these  excesses  were  speedily 
suppressed  by  the  interposition  of  the  military  ;  and 
the  conspirators,  who  acted  in  concert,  and  took  the 
name    of  Luddites,   from  that   of  General   Ludd, 
their  imaginary  leader,  adopted  the  more  dangerous 
system  of  assembling  secretly  at  night,  quickly  com- 
pleting the  work  of  destruction,  and  immediately  is\2,  bsJ ' 
dispersing  before  either  their  persons  could  be  iden-  **jb  ^.u 
tified,  or  assistance  from  the  nearest  military  station  &07, 820. 
procured.1  ^ 

At  length,  in  the  winter  of  1811  and  the  spring 
of  1812,  the  evil  rose  to  such  a  height,  especially  in  the  They  come 
great  and  populous  county  of  York,  that  it  attracted  ^J^fh|f 
the  serious  attention  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  suppressed. 
Secret  committees  were  appointed  in  consequence, 
who  collected  a  large  mass  of  evidence*  and  made 
reports  of  great  value  on  the  subject^  jFrom  the  infor- 
mation obtained,  it  appeared  that,  though  this  illegal 
confederacy  had  its  ramifications  through  all  the  cen- 
tral counties  of  England  where  manufactures  were 
established,  and  was  organized  in  the  most  efficient 

VOL.  VIII.  e 
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chap,   affectionate  in  the  relations  of  private  life,  he  con- 
LX<     trived.  in  the  midst  of  all  the  labours  and  anxieties 


1811.  consequent  on  his  legal  and  parliamentary  career,  to 
find  time  for  domestic  society.  The  seventh  day  of 
rest  was  never  broken  in  upon  by  his  labours ;  and 
when  making  4*1 2,000  a-year  at  the  bar,  and  actively 
discharging  his  duties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
contrived  to  keep  up  his  acquaintance  with  all  the 
literature  of  the  day,  as  well  as  the  studies  of  his 
earlier  years;  a  fact  which,  however  inexplicable  to 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  such  exertions,  is 
verified  by  every  day's  experience  of  those  who  are ; 
and  which  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  to  the 
mind  trained  to  intellectual  toil,  recreation  arises 
1  Personal  rather  from  change  of  employment,  or  a  new  direc- 
ledge."       tion  to  thought,  than  entire  cessation  from  labour.1 

The  condition  of  the  English  criminal  law  at  this 
Conditio*  period  was,  indeed,  such  as  to  call  for  the  serious 
^mSSl*11  attention  of  every  real  friend  to  his  country  and 
law  at  thb  mankind.     Political  power  having  for  a  long,  almost 
**  °  "      immemorial  period,  been  really  vested  in  the  wealthier 
classes,  either  of  the  landed  or  commercial  orders, 
penal  legislation  had  been  mainly  directed  to  the 
punishment  of  the  crimes  which  had  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  dangerous  to  their  possessions,  and 
had,  in  consequence,  been  founded  on  no  principle, 
and  regulated  by  no  justice.     Every  interest  in  the 
state,  during  the  course  of  several  centuries,  had  by 
turns  enjoyed  influence   sufficient  to   procure  the 
passing   of  laws   denouncing   capital    punishments 
against  the  perpetrators  of  crimes  peculiarly  hostile 
to  its  own  property ;    and  these   successive  addi- 
tions to  the  penal  code  were  silently  acquiesced  in 
by  all  other  classes,  upon  the  understanding  that  a 
similar  protection  would  be  extended  to  them  when 
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circumstances  seemed  to  render  it  necessary.    Thus  chap. 
the  landholders,  whose  influence  had  so  long  been 


predominant  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Stephen  s,  had  ob-  1811. 
tained  a  huge  addition  to  the  catalogue  of  capital 
punishments  for  offences  trenching  on  their  free- 
holds. The  trading  classes  had  been  equally  diligent 
in  having  the  punishment  of  death  affixed  to  theft 
from  the  person,  within  shops,  or  from  warehouses 
or  manufactories.  Shipmasters  and  merchants  had 
done  the  same  for  the  pr6tection  of  their  interests ; 
and  so  strongly  were  the  dangers  of  forgery  felt  in  a 
mercantile  community,  that  it  had  come  to  pass  into 
a  sort  of  axiom,  which  obtained  universal  assent, 
that  nothing  but  that  terrible  sanction  could  preserve 
from  fearful  invasion  the  rights  of  the  great  body  of 
traders  throughout  the  empire. 

The  result  of  this  separate  and  selfish  system  of 
legislation  had  come  to  be,  that  in  1809,  when  Sir  Results 
Samuel  Romilly  set  about  the  reformation  of  this  J^n from 
blood-stained  code,  the  punishment  of  death  was  by its  ne*lect- 
statute  affixed  to  above  six  hundred  different  crimes, 
while  the  increasing  humanity  of  the  age  had  induced 
so  wide  a  departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law, 
that  out  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  persons 
capitally  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  seven  years, 
from  1803  to  1810,  only  one  had  been  executed. 
All  those  concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  offences, 
combined  their  efforts  to  mitigate  in  practice  its  san- 
guinary enactments.  Individuals  injured  declined 
to  give  information  or  prosecute,  unless  in  cases  of 
serious  injury,  or  when  their  passions  were  strongly 
roused;  witnesses  hung  back  from  giving  explicit 
evidence  at  the  trials,  lest  their  consciences  should 
be  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  what  they  deemed, 
often  not  without  reason,  as  little  better  than  judicial 
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CHAP,  murder ;  jurymen  made  light  of  their  oaths,  and  intro- 
duced a  most  distressing  uncertainty  into  the  result  of 


1811.    criminal  prosecutions;  and  even  judges  often  caught 
at  the  evanescent  distinctions  which  the  acuteness  of 
lawyers  had  made  between  offences,  and  willingly  ad- 
mitted the  subtleties  which  were  to  save  the  offender's 
life.   The  consequence  was,  that  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  persons  committed  for  trial  were  con- 
victed ;  the  remainder,  after  contracting  the  whole 
1       .    ,  contagion  of  a  prison,  were  let  loose  upon  the  world, 
Speech/  matured  in  all  the  habits  of  iniquity;  and  the  de- 
fsio.9'     praved  criminals,  seeing  so  many  chances  of  escape, 
Speeches,  before  and  after  apprehension,  ceased  to  have  any 

i.  106  107. 

Pari.  Deb.  6erious  fears  for  the  uncertain  penalties  of  criminal 

am.  366,     •      *•   A  l 

372.        justice. 

The  principles,  on  the  other  hand,  for  which  Sir 
Principles  Samuel  Rom  illy,  and,  after  his  lamented  death  in 
Sir  Suaaei  1818,  Sir  Jam  es  Mackintosh  contended,  were,  that  the 
*°™Uj    essential  quality  of  criminal  law,  without  which  all 
James       its  provisions  would  be  of  little  avail,  was  certainty; 
todi^on-  ^at,  to  attain  this,  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all 
tended,     classes  of  society,  as  well  as  the  activity  of  the  con- 
stable and  the  diligence  of  the  prosecutor,  were  requi- 
site ;  that  this  co-operation  could  never  be  secured, 
unless  the  punishments  affixed  by  law  to  offences 
were  such  as  to  offer  no  violence  to  the  feelings  of 
justice  which  are  found  in  every  bosom ;  and  that 
these  feelings  would  never  have  been  implanted  so 
strongly  as  they  are  in  the  human  heart,  if  the 
interests  of  society  had  required  their  perpetual  vio- 
lation.    These  principles,  which  require  only  to  be 
stated  to  command  the  cordial  assent  of  every  intel- 
ligent mind,  have  since  been  fully  carried  into  effect 
in  every  part  of  Great  Britain ;  the  penalty  of  death 
has  come  to  be  practically  abolished  for  almost  every 
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offence  except  murder ;  and  secondary  punishments  chap. 
hare  been  apportioned  out,  as  accurately  as  the  vast  LX* 
simultaneous  growth  of  crime  rendered  practicable,  1811. 
to  the  real  merits  of  the  offences  to  which  they  were 
affixed.  If  the  result  has  hitherto  exhibited  no  dimi- 
nution, but  on  the  contrary  been  coexistent  with  a 
vast  increase  in  the  sum-total  of  delinquencies,  it  has 
at  least  produced,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  decrease  in  the 
more  atrocious  and  violent  offences ;  a  much  greater 
degree  of  certainty  has  been  introduced  into  criminal 
proceedings  ;  and  in  Scotland,  in  particular,  where 
the  system  of  penal  jurisprudence  has  long  been  esta- 
blished on  a  far  better  footing  than  in  England,  the 
certainty  of  punishment  to  the  guilty,  and  of  acquittal 
to  the  innocent,  has  attained  a  height  unparalleled 
in  any  other  age  or  country  of  the  globe.*  With  the 
diminution  of  its  sanguinary  enactments,  however, 
the  English  criminal  law  has  felt  the  difficulty  of 
secondary  penalties ;  the  multitude  of  convicts  who 
required  transportation,  has  caused  the  evils  and 
sufferings  of  the  penal  settlements  to  increase  in  an 
alarming  degree ;  the  prisons  in  the  mother  country, 
though  greatly  enlarged,  cannot  contain  the  multi- 
tude of  offenders;  and  society  at  home,  overburdened 
with  a  flood  of  juvenile  delinquency,  has  long  labour- 
ed under  the  evils  of  inadequate  jail  accommodation, 

•  Table  of  the  result  of  Criminal  commitments  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland,  in  the  yean  1832  and  1837. 

Proportion*  ©f 
1831.  Committed.         Convicted.        Acquitted.         Conviction*  to 

Acquittal*. 

England,  20,829  14,947  3716  4}  to  1 

Ireland,  16,056  9759  2449  4  to  1 

Scotland,  2431  1599  64  24  to  1 

1837. 

England,  23,612  17,096  4388  4  to  1 

Ireland,  14,804  9536  3011  3}  to  1 

Scotland,  3126  2358  229  11  to  1 

-Powm's  Pari  Tablet  far  1832,  pp.  80,  88,  and  1837,  117,  118. 
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chap,  for  which  all  the  efforts  of  philanthropy,  and  all  the 


LX. 


.improvements  of  prison   discipline,   have  hitherto 
1811.    proved  an  inadequate  remedy. 

In  truth,  this  matter  of  the  entire  abolition  of 
Reflections  capital  punishments  except  in  cases  of  deliberate 
subject,     murder,  and  the  relaxation  of  secondary  penalties 
from  transportation  to  imprisonment,  has  now  been 
carried  to  an  excessive  length,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
reconsider  the  subject  before  it  is  too  late.      Sir 
Samuel  Romilly's  principles  were  strongly  recom- 
mended by  their  appeal  to  humanity,  one  of  the 
noblest  passions  which  can  fill  the  breast ;  and  un- 
questionably the  English  law,  when  he  commenced 
its  reformation,  exhibited  a  hideous  mass,  in  many  of 
its  enactments,  of  unobserved,  selfish,  and  sanguinary 
legislation.     But  there  is  a  medium  in  all  things ; 
the  bow  bent  too  far  one  way  is  apt  in  its  rebound 
to  go  too  far  another.     He  was  misled  by  the  usual 
error  of  the  virtuous  and  the  benevolent  in  that,  and 
perhaps  in  every  age — an  undue  estimate  of  human 
nature — when  he  ascribed  the  alarming  increase  of 
crime  then  prevalent,  chiefly  to  the  nominal  severity 
and  real  uncertainty  of  criminal  law.    Its  real  cause 
lay  much  deeper,  and  was  to  be  found  in  the  native 
corruption  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  tendency  of 
increasing  wealth  and  enhanced  desires  to  bring 
more  vehemently  into  action  its  wicked  propensi- 
ties.    This  is  now  decisively  proved  by  the  result : 
the  new  system  has  been  adopted ;  punishment  has 
been  relaxed  to  a  degree  never  probably  contem- 
plated by  Romilly  or  Mackintosh ;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  an  increase  of  crime  unparalleled 
in  English  history,  and  far  exceeding  any  thing 
known  under  the  more  rigid  system  of  former  times. 
It  has  doubled  and,  in  Scotland,  nearly  quadrupled 
in  twenty-five  years;   being  a  rate  of  increase  in 
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England  twice,  and  in  Scotland  four  times,  as  great  chap. 
as  the  augmentation  in  the  numbers  of  the  people.*       LX* 


The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  not    1S11- 
that  we  should  revert  to  the  old  and  sanguinary 
enactments  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  their  oc- 
casional severity  and  general  opportunities  of  escape; 
but  that,  discarding  all  visionary  theories  as  to  the 
innocence  of  human  nature,  and  all  vice  being  owing 
to  evil  communication  and  erroneous  institutions, 
we  should  steadily  contemplate  man  as  he  is — vari- 
ously compounded  of  great  and  noble,  and  base  and 
vicious  inclinations ;  the  former  requiring  sedulous 
care  for  their  development,  the  latter  springing  up 
unbidden  in  the  human  breast.    Education,  if  unac- 
companied with  sedulous  moral  training,  only  ag- 
gravates the  evil :   it  puts  weapons  into  the  hands 
of  the   wicked ;  it  renders  men  able  and  accom- 
plished devils.     Acknowledging  with  humility  that 
it  is   by    the   spread    of  religious   instruction   and 
the  extension  of  virtuous  habits,  that  the  reform 
which  can  alone  be  in  the  end  efficacious,  that  of 
the  human  heart,  is  to  be  effected,  the  wise  states- 
man will  not  despise  the  secondary  aid  which  is  to 
be  derived  from  penal  law  and  the  justice  and  so- 
lemnity of  criminal  punishments.     And  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found  in  the  end,  by  general  observation, 
what  no  small  experience  in  these  matters  has  con- 
vinced the  author,  that  vice  in  the  classes  where 
it  is  in  a  manner  hereditary,  is  incapable  of  reforma- 
tion by  any  length  even  of  solitary  confinement  at 
home  ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  rigorous  and  unsparing 
application  of  the  punishment  of  transportation,  that 
the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  great  and  growing 
evil  of  constant  increase  of  crime  is  to  be  found. 
And  if  that  system  were  vigorously  carried  into  exe- 

*  See  Appendix  A,  ch.  LX. 
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chap,  cution — if  a  first  imprisonment  was  in  every  instance 
LX'     made  so  long  as  to  teach  the  young  novice  in  crime 


1810.  an  honest  trade,  and  the  second  conviction  invariably 
followed  by  removal  to  a  distant  colony,  the  con- 
tinual stream  of  depravity  which  now  pollutes  the 
British  islands  would  be  lessened,  the  offenders  would 
be  removed  to  a  sphere  where  their  old  connexions 
would  be  broken,  and  the  means  of  real  improvement 
put  in  their  power ;  and  the  prisons  of  these  islands 
would  be  converted  into  vast  workshops,  whence 
skilled  and  competent  workmen  would  issue  forth 
to  increase  and  establish  our  own  colonial  posses- 
sions.* 

Important  in  their  ultimate  effects  as  were  these 
beginnings  of  interior  reformation,  of  which  society, 
from  the  important  changes  which  it  underwent 
during  the  progress  of  the  war,  stood  so  much  in 
need,  they  yet  yielded,  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
present  consequences,  to  the  three  great  subjects  of 
internal  debate  in  Parliament  and  the  nation,  during 
the  years  1811  and  1812 ;  viz.  the  Question  of  the 
Currency,  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  and 
the  Prosecution  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  f  how  Mr  Pitt,  driven 
Review  of  by  hard  necessity,  had  adopted  the  momentous  step 
sures  of     of  suspending  cash  payments  in  February  1797 ;  and 

connected  ^^  a^er  more  *^an  one  temporary  act  had  been 

with  the    passed,  postponing  the  period  for  their  resumption, 

CJ*  it  was  at  length  enacted,  by  the  44  Geo.  III.  c.  1, 

that  the  restriction  in  favour  of  the  Bank  should 

continue  till  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a 

*  To  keep  a  convict  seven  years  in  prison,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
his  labour,  costs  about  three  times  what  it  does  to  transport  him  at  once 
to  New  South  Wales. 

f  Ante,  III.  207. 
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general  peace.     Allusion  has  also  been  more  than    chap. 
once  made  to  the  prodigious  effect  which  this  un- 


avoidable measure  had  in  raising  prices  and  vivify-  181°- 
ing  industry  during  the  war ;  *  and  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  was  in  the  great  extension  of  the  currency, 
which  took  place  from  1797  to  1810,  that  the  re- 
sources were  mainly  found,  which  provided  both  for 
the  long-continued  efforts  with  which  it  was  attend- 
ed, and  the  gigantic  expenditure  of  its  later  years. 
Now  that  the  true  principles  which  regulate  this 
important  subject  have,  from  long  and  dear-bought 
experience,  come  to  be  so  well  understood,  it  may 
readily  be  conceived  how  the  increase  of  the  Bank 
issues,  from  eleven  millions  in  spring  1797  to  twenty- 
one  millions  in  1810,  andj  twenty-seven  millions 
in  1815,  must  have  tended  both  to  alter  the  prices 
of  commodities  of  all  sorts  throughout  the  empire, 
and  to  induce  the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
vigour  which  was  conspicuous  during  all  that  period, 
both  in  our  foreign  commerce  and  internal  industry, 
and  which  supported  the  vast  and  long-continued 
national  efforts,  t 

In  the  course  of  the  years  1809  and  1810,  how- 
ever, the  combinations  of  a  variety  of  causes  pro-  Monetary 
duced  an  extraordinary  demand  for  an  enlarged  cur-  jjjjjjjf*1 
rency  for  domestic  transactions,  at  the  very  time  that  1809  an* 
the  whole  gold,  and  great  part  of  the  silver  specie  of 
the  country,  were  drained  off  for  the  purposes  of 
foreign  warfare.     The  prodigious  increase  in  the 
exports  and  imports  during  these  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opening  of  the  German  harbours  in 
the  former,  and  of  the  smuggled  trade  to  the  Baltic 
in  the  latter,  which  jhas  been  already  noticed,!  neces- 

*  Ante,  Y.  610,  611 ;  III.  208,  209;  IV.  639,  640. 

f  See  Note  B,  Appendix,  ch.  LX.  }  Ante,  VIII.  63. 
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CHAP,  sarily  required  an  extended  circulation;  and  the 
LX*     influence  of  that  demand  speedily  appeared  in  the 
1810.    enlarged  issue  of  bank-notes,  as  well  as  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  in  commercial  paper  discounted  at  the 
Bank  of  England  for  the  whole  of  that  period j  the 
former  of  which,  from  fourteen  millions  in  1808,  had 
risen  to  twenty-three  millions  in  the  beginning  of 
1811 ;  while  the  latter,  during  the  same  time,  had 
advanced  from  thirteen   to  twenty  millions.     Yet 
such  was  the  scarcity  of  specie  in  Great  Britain  during 
these  years,  in  consequence  of  the  absorbing  de- 
mand which  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  wars  occa- 
sioned for  the   precious   metals,   that  the  bullion 
coined  at  the  Bank  during  both  put  together,  was 
little  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.    The 
immense  drain  of  specie  to  the  Peninsula,  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  had  gone  on  progressively 
increasing,  until,  in  the  end  of  1810,  it  had  risen 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  L.420,000  a-month,  or 
L.5,040,000  a-year.    The  money  thus  required  could 
be  transmitted  only  in  coin  or  bullion,  as  English 
paper  would   not  pass  in  the  interior   of  Spain ; 
and,  although  Government  made  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  to  collect  specie  for  the  service  of  the  army, 
yet  they  could  not  by  all  their  efforts  obtain  it  in 
sufficient  quantities;  and  such  as  they  could  get  was 
1  Wei.Desp.  transmitted  at  a  loss,  from  the  exchanges,  of  nearly 
i8io.    '   thirty  per  cent.    The  demand  for  specie  on  the  Con- 
37^andVvi  ^nent>  during  and  before  the  Austrian  war,  had  been 
155, 168$  such,  that  gold  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  from 
16, 18*0,  circulation,  both  in  France  and  Germany ;  and  even 
In/june   6*'ver  could  hardly  be  procured  in  sufficient  quanti- 
e,  i8io.     ties  to  meet  the  ordinary  necessities  either  of  G over n- 
465°* ""     ment  or  the  people.1 

This  singular   and  anomalous  state  of  matters 
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naturally  and  strongly  roused  the  attention  at  once  of  chap. 
Government,  the  commercial  classes,  and  all  thinking.    LX* 


men  in  Great  Britain  at  this  period.     The  simul-    1810. 
taneous  occurrence  of  a  vast  increase  of  foreign  trade  impression 
and  domestic  industry,  with  a  proportional  augmen-^ptrh°e 
tation  of  the  paper  currency,  and  the  total,  disap-^e1*1*- 
pearance  of  specie  of  every  kind  from  circulation, 
was  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary,  that  it  attracted, 
as  well  it  might,  the  anxious  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into 
and  report  on  the  subject,  in  the  Session  of  1810  ;Feb.  1, 
and  it  embraced  many  of  the  ablest  men,  on  both 
sides  of  politics,  who  then  sat  in  Parliament.     Mr 
Horner,  whose  premature  and  lamented  death,  some 
years  afterwards,  alone  prevented  him  from  rising 
to  the  highest  eminence  on  the  Opposition  side,  was 
the  chairman,  and  took  the  leading  share  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  memorable  report  which  the  com- 
mittee prepared  on  the  subject.     But  Mr  Canning 
and  Mr  Huskisson  were  also  among  its  members  ; 
and  in  the  intimate  connexion  which  took  place  be- 
tween these  eminent  men  on  both  6ides  of  politics, 
during  the  long  and  arduous  examinations  of  evi- 
dence in  the  course  of  their  investigations,  is  to  be 
found  the  first  appearance  and  unobserved  spring 
of  an  element  in  the  financial  and  commercial  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  attended  with   consequences  of 
unbounded  importance  in  the  future  history  of  the 
British  empire.     The  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
the  Committee  were  embodied  in  certain  resolutions, 
moved  by  Mr  Horner,  its  chairman,  which  were 
strenuously  supported  by  the  whole  Whig  party ; 
while  those  of  the  minority,  which  were  entertained 
also  by  Government,  were  embraced  in  counter- » Pari.Deb. 
resolutions,  brought  forward  by  Mr  Vansittart,  and  Yn^Reg. 
backed  by  all  the  strength  of  the  Administration.1    1811> 43- 
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chap.       On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  urged  by 
LX*     Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  Horner,  and,  with  one  exception,* 
1810.   by  Mr  Canning:— "The  facts  on  which  the  present 
Argu-      question  hinges  are  sufficiently  ascertained,  and  can- 
Srou/of  not  be  disputed  on  the  other  side.     It  appears,  from 
the  Bullion  the  evidence  which  was  laid  before  the  Committee, 
MrPHoroJrthat,  under  the  existing  laws  in  force  anterior  to  the 
H^SLn.  period  of  the  Bank  restriction,  no  contract  or  under- 
taking could  be  legally  satisfied,  unless  the  coin  ren- 
dered in  payment  Bhall  weigh  in  the  proportion  of 
|^  parts  of  5  pennyweights,  8  grains  of  standard  gold, 
for  each  pound  sterling ;  nor  in  silver  coin  for  any 
sum  exceeding  £25,  unless  such  coin  shall  weigh  in 
the  proportion  of  $  $  parts  of  a  pound  troy  of  stand- 
ard silver  for  each  pound  sterling.     When  it  was 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  1797>  that 
the  payment  of  the  promissory-notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  suspended,  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  that  any  alteration  should 
take  place  in  the  value  of  such  promissory  notes ; 
but  it  now  appears  that  the  actual  value  of  the  pro- 
missory-notes of  the  Bank  of  England,  measuring 
such  value  by  weight  of  standard  gold  and  silver, 
has,  for  a  considerable  period,  been  much  less  than 
what  is  established  by  law  as  the  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  any  money  contract;  that  the  fall  which 

*  Mr  Canning  in  general  coincided  with  the  whole  views  of  Mr 
Huskisson  and  the  majority  of  the  Bullion  Committee ;  and  he  sup- 
ported their  principles  in  a  speech  of  uncommon  power  and  singularly 
lucid  argument.  But  he  dissented  from  them  upon  one  very  material 
practical  point,  viz.  the  period  which  it  was  expedient  Parliament 
should  fix  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments.  The  Committee 
reported  in  favour  of  an  unconditional  resumption  in  two  years  from 
the  time  of  the  debate,  (May  1811;)  and  Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr  Horner 
strenuously  contended  for  that  period ;  but  Mr  Canning  deprecated  so 
sudden  a  return  to  a  cash  standard  during  the  continuance  of  hostili- 
ties, and  in  lieu  proposed  that  it  should  take  place  at  the  term  of  six 
months  after  a  general  peace,  to  which  it  stood  at  that  time  by  law 
limited.— See  Pari  Deb.  xix.  1115-1126. 
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lias  thus  taken  place  in  the  value  of  Bank  of  England  chap. 
notes,  has  been  occasioned  by  a  too  redundant  issue 


of  paper  currency  both  by  the  Bank  of  England  and    1810« 
the  country  banks;  and  that  the  excess  has  origi- 
nated in  the  want  of  that  check  on  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  existed  before  the  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments. 

"  The  exchanges  with  foreign  countries  have,  for 
a  considerable  period,  been  unfavourable  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  highest  degree.  But  although  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  our  trade,  and  the  large  amount  of 
our  military  expenditure  abroad,  may  have  contri- 
buted to  turn  our  exchanges  with  the  continent  of 
Europe  against  us;  yet  the  extraordinary  degree 
in  which  they  have  been  depressed  for  so  long  a 
period,  can  have  arisen  only  from  the  deprecia- 
tion which  has  arisen  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
currency,  as  compared  with  the  money  of  foreign 
countries.  The  only  way  of  guarding  against  these 
manifold  dangers,  is  by  a  vigilant  watch  being  kept 
up  by  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  foreign  exchanges, 
as  well  as  the  price  of  bullion,  with  a  view  to  regu- 
late the  amount  of  its  issues.  But  the  only  cer- 
tain mode  of  providing  against  an  excess  of  paper 
currency,  is  by  establishing  by  law  the  legal  conver- 
tibility upon  demand  of  all  such  currency  into  the 
lawful  coin  of  the  realm.  It  may  not  be  expedient 
to  make  such  a  change  suddenly,  but  it  must  be  done 
erelong j  and  two  years  appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
time  within  which  the  alteration  may  with  safety 
be  effected,  instead  of  the  period  of  six  months  after 
the  ratification  of  a  definite  treaty  of  peace,  which  is 
established  at  present  by  law. 

"  The  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  such  a  mea- 
sure is  obvious.     A  pound  of  gold,  and  £46  :  14 :  6 
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crap,  being  equal  to  each  other,  and  in  fact   the  same 
_  thing  under  different  names,  any  circulating  medium 


1810.  which  purports  to  represent  that  amount  of  silver 
ought  by  law  to  be  exchangeable  at  will  for  a  pound 
of  gold.  But  under  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Re- 
striction Act,  a  pound  of  gold  has  now  come  to  be 
equivalent  to  £56  in  paper  currency.  The  difference, 
therefore,  between  £56  and  £46  :  14 :  6,  or  £9  : 5  :  6, 
is  the  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  or 
the  amount  which  every  creditor  in  an  old  obliga- 
tion, dated  prior  to  the  year  1797.  to  the  extent  of 
£56,  loses,  if  his  debtor  now  pays  up  his  debt  in  the 
paper  currency — that  is  to  say,  every  creditor  of  that 
standing  loses  just  a  fifth  by  the  present  state  of 
matters.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  imagine  that  so 
gross  an  injustice  ever  was  intended  by  Parliament 
when  they  established  as  a  temporary  measure,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  unavoidable  necessity,  the  cur- 
rency of  Bank  paper  as  a  legal  tender.  What  could 
have  been  the  consistency  of  the  legislature,  which, 
leaving  unrepealed  and  unmodified  the  regulations 
which  take  away  the  character  of  a  legal  tender  from 
every  guinea  weighing  less  than  the  legal  standard  of 
5  dwts.  8  grains  should  give  it  to  a  bank-note,  pur- 
porting to  be  of  the  same  denomination,  but  the  real 
'value  of  which  at  this  moment  is  only  4  dwts.  14 
grains,  or  in  other  words,  about  three  shillings  less 
than  the  lightest  guinea  which  is  allowed  to  pass  in 
payment?  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  Act  of 
1797  has  now  come  in  practice  to  produce  ;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  this  anomalous  and  unjust  state 
of  matters  can  be  allowed  to  continue.  To  sell  or 
to  buy  guineas  at  a  higher  rate  than  Sis.  each,  in 
bank  paper,  is  an  offence  at  present  punishable  by 
;ne  and  imprisonment;    but  though  the  penalties 
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attach  to  the  unhappy  holder  of  a  heavy  guinea,  the   chap. 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  light  one  is  entitled  by  law      Lx* 
to  sell  it  for  what  it  will   bring,   which  is  about    ^lO. 
24s.  3d.     Can  there  be  a  more  absurd  state  of  Mat- 
ters, or  one  more  directly  operating  as  a  bounty  on 
clipping,  defacing,  and  melting  down  the  coin  ;  and 
need  it   be  wondered  at,  if,  with  such  temptations 
held  out  by  the  operation  of  law  to  the  commission 
of  these  offences,  the  gold  coin  has  entirely  disap- 
peared from  circulation  ? 

"  By  the  common  consent  of  mankind  in  all  civil- 
ized  countries,  the  precious  metals  have  been  recei- 
ved as  the  fittest  standard  for  measuring  the  value 
of  all  other  commodities,  and  are  employed  as  the 
universal   equivalent  for  effecting  their   exchange. 
Gold  in  this  country,  as  silver  is  in  Hamburg,  is 
really  and  exclusively  the  fixed  measure  of  the  rising 
and  the  falling  of  all  other  commodities  in  reference 
to  each  other.     The  article  itself  which  forms  this 
standard,  never  can  rise  orfall  in  value  with  reference 
to  this  measure — that  is,   with  reference  to  itself. 
A  pound  weight  of  gold  never  can  be  worth  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  gold.     A  bank-note,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  a  commodity — it  is  only  an  engagement 
for  the  payment  of  a  certain  specified  quantity  of 
money.    It  cannot  vary  its  value  in  the  exchange  for 
any  commodity,  except  in  reference  to  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  such  commodity  in  gold.     Gold, 
therefore,  is  the  test  by  which  the  value  of  bank- 
notes must  be  tried ;  and  if  a  bank-note,  as  stated 
by  the  witnesses  in  the  evidence,  instead  of  being 
worth  the  standard  value  of  5  dwts.  3  grains  of 
gold,  is  only  worth  4   dwts.  8  grains — it  is  really 
worth  only  the  latter  amount  of  gold  in  exchange 
for  any  other  commodity. »  A  general  increase  of 

VOL.  VIII.  F 
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chap,  prices,  therefore,  is  not  an  indication  of  the  depre- 
LX*     ciation  of  its  currency.     Such  an  effect  may  he  pro- 


1810.  dUced  by  many  other  causes,  as  for  example,  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals ;  but 
every  considerable  or  durable  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  precious  metals,  which  form  the  basis  of  a  cur- 
rency, cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  thing  but  the  depre- 
ciation of  such  currency,  even  if  the  price  of  all  other 
commodities  were  to  be  falling  at  the  same  time. 

"  Depreciation  of  a  currency  may  be  produced 
either  by  the  standard  coin  containing  less  of  the 
precious  metal  which  forms  that  standard,  than  it  is 
certified  by  law  to  contain,  or  by  an  excess  in  the 
amount  of  that  currency.  The  first  effect  took  place 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  when 
the  quantity  of  precious  metals  in  the  current  coin 
was  about  thirty  per  cent  less  than  it  was  certified  to 
contain.  To  that  evil  a  remedy  was  applied  by  the 
re-coinage  in  1773,  and  since  that  time  this  evil  has 
not  been  felt  in  this  country.  The  existing  depre- 
ciation, therefore,  must  be  occasioned  by  excess.  Such 
depreciation  cannot  exist  for  any  length  of  time  in 
any  country,  unless  its  currency  consists  partly  of 
paper,  partly  of  the  precious  metals.  If  the  coin 
itself  be  undepreciated  but  nevertheless  the  currency 
is  so,  which  is  the  present  case,  that  can  arise  only 
from  an  excess  in  the  paper  circulating  at  par  with 
the  coin.  The  necessary  effect  of  such  a  state  of 
things  is,  that  gold  will  be  sent  abroad  to  the  better 
markets  which  are  there  to  be  found.  And  the  only 
possible  way  of  applying  a  remedy  to  this  evil  is  to 

'ParLDeb.  comPe^ the  Bank  to  Pa7  m  E0^*  an<*  g^e  the  market 
adx.  798,  "  price  for  guineas.     By  so  doing,  indeed,  you  will  at 

H^ds.     first  subject  that  establishment  to  a  loss  equal  to  the 

s^ches    difference  between  the  market  and  the  mint  price  of 

I  57, 123.  that  metal  jl  but  the  effect  of  this  will  be  in  the  end, 
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to  force  it  to  contract  its  issues,  and  restore  the  value   chap. 
of  the  currency  j  and,  till  that  is  done,  whatever  it      LX* 


gains  by  avoiding  this  liability,  is  just  so  much  lost    1811- 
to  the  holders  of  its  notes." 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  maintained  by  Mr  Van- 
sittart,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr  Perceval : — "  It  is  Argument 
a  matter  of  equal  regret  and  surprise  to  behold  a  Com-  SfS?  m- 
mittee,  composed  of  gentlemen  so  sagacious  and  well-11"1"5*1 
informed,  so  conversant  in  business,  and  respectable      7 
in  every  point  of  view,  arrived  at  conclusions  so  very 
opposite  to  those  which  the  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  good  sense  of  the  nation,  has 
long  since  pointed  out  for  general  adoption.  The  last 
resolution  is  the  substantial  practical  recommendation 
of  the  Bullion  Committee  ;  the  other  resolutions  are 
only  explanatory  and  introductory,  and  might,  with 
perfect  innocence  and  safety,  be  placed  unanimously 
on  the  journals.     It  is  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, within  a  definite  and  not  distant  period,  which 
is  the  real  point  at  issue ;  and  all  argument  is  mis- 
applied which  is  not  directed  in  the  first,  as  well  as 
last   instance,    to  that  leading  point.     We  are  all 
agreed  that  a  mixed  circulation  of  bank-notes,  con- 
vertible at  pleasure  into  cash  and  coin,  is  the  most 
desirable  circulating  medium  which  can  be  conceived ; 
because,  if  properly  regulated,  it  possesses  the  solid- 
ity of  a  metallic  with  the  cheapness  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency.    We  differ* only  about  the  means,  and  the  fit 
season,  for  returning  to  this  state.   The  Bullion  Com- 
mittee are  for  attempting  it  positively  and  absolutely, 
without  regard  to  consequences,  or  even  practicability : 
we  are  for  waiting  till  a  violent  and  unnatural-state 
of  things  shall  have  ceased,  during  the  continuance 
of  which  our  object  cannot  be  gained,  while  the  at- 
tempt would  only  aggravate  the  evil. 
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chap.       "  The  foundations  of  all  our  reasonings  on  this 
LX*     subject  must  be  an  appeal  to  experience;  and  the 

1811.  resolutions  which  we  are  to  submit  to  the  House  are, 
therefore,  not  abstract  propositions,  but  a  statement 
of  facts.  The  fundamental  position  on  the  other 
side,  viz.  that  there  is  a  certain  fixed  and  definite 
standard  of  value,  arising  from  a  given  weight  and 
purity  of  the  precious  metals  being  used  in  the 
formation  of  coin  in  this  country,  is  erroneous.  Any 
sum  under  L.25  may,  it  is  notorious,  be  legally 
discharged  in  silver  coin ;  and  such  is  the  degree  in 
which  the  silver  coin  of  various  denominations  now 
current  has  been  worn  away  by  use,  or  diminished 
by  fraud,  that  the  actual  amount  of  silver  which  a 
creditor  holding  an  obligation  under  that  sum  will 
receive,  may  vary  from  5  lbs.  5  oz.  15  dwt  to  8 
lbs.  15  dwt.,  according  as  he  receives  his  payment  in 
the  worn  sixpence  or  the  fresh  crown-pieces  of  the 
realm.  The  act  of  177 4,  limiting  the  legal  tender 
of  silver  to  sums  below  L.25,  expired  in  1783,  and 
from  that  time  down  to  1798,  obligations  to  any 
amount  might  have  been  discharged  in  these  clipped 
and  worn-out  sixpences,  then  current:  and  such  coins 
are  still  in  practice  the  great  circulating  medium  by 
which  the  transactions  of  the  country  are  carried  on. 
Even  in  regard  to  the  gold  coin,  no  fixed  standard 
was  introduced  till  1774;  so  that  all  the  boasted 
fixity  of  that  part  of  the  currency  dates  only  from 
that  comparatively  recent  period. 

"  The  right  of  establishing  and  regulating  the 
legal  money  of  the  kingdom,  at  all  times  vested  in 
the  sovereign  or  the  crown,  with  concurrence  of 
Parliament,  cannot  be  abrogated  but  by  the  same 
authority.  The  promissory-notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  however,  have  hitherto  passed  in  common 
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estimation,  and  in  the  usual  transactions  of  men,  as  chap. 
equivalent  to  gold;  although  at  various  periods,  both 


before  and  after  the  Bank  restriction,  the  exchanges  1811, 
between  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  have 
been  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  such  periods  the  market  prices  of  gold 
and  silver  have  risen  considerably  above  the  mint 
prices,  and  the  coinage  of  money  at  the  mint  has 
been  unavoidably  .either  partially  or  wholly  sus- 
pended. Such  unfavourable  exchanges  and  rises  in 
the  price  of  bullion  have  usually  occurred  in  the 
course  of  foreign  wars,  when  the  metallic  currency 
was  all  carried  abroad  to  conduct  the  operations  of 
our  fleets  and  armies;  as  during  the  wars  of  William 
III.  and  Queen  Anne,  the  greater  part  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  the  American  war.  These  causes 
all  conspired  together  to  produce  the  extraordinary 
pressure  upon  the  Bank  in  February  1797»  and  ren- 
dered unavoidable  the  suspension  of  cash  payments 
at  that  period :  and  they  again  occurred  with  still 
greater  severity  in  the  two  years  which  preceded  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  In  these  instances,  the  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  exchanges,  and  the  high  price  of 
bullion,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
restriction  of  cash  payments,  or  any  excess  in  the 
issue  of  notes  ;  inasmuch  as  all  the  instances,  except 
tbe  last,  occurred  previously  to  any  restriction  on 
such  cash  payments  ;  and  because  the  price  of  bul- 
lion has  frequently  been  highest,  and  the  exchanges 
most  unfavourable,  at  periods  when  the  issues  of  the 
bank-notes  have  been  considerably  diminished,  and 
they  have  been  afterwards  restored  to  their  ordinary 
rates  though  those  issues  have  been  increased. 

"  During  seventy-eight  years,  ending  with  Janu- 
ary 1797,  the  price  of  gold  has  been  at  and  under 
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chap,  the  mint  price  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  above 
'     the  mint  price  fifty  years;  and  during  that  period 

1811.  the  price  of  standard  silver  has  been  at  and  under 
the  mint  price  three  years  and  two  months  only. 
The  exchange  with  Hamburg  fell,  during  the  three 
latter  years  of  the  American  war,  full  eight  per  cent, 
and  the  price  of  foreign  gold  rose  from  L.3,  17s.  to 
L.4,  2s.  an  ounce,  and  the  price  of  dollars  nearly 
in  the  same  proportion ;  while  the  bank-notes  in 
circulation  were,  during  the  same  period,  diminished 
from  nine  to  six  millions.  Again,  in  December 
1804,  the  rate  of  exchange  with  Hamburg  rapidly 
rose  to  34,  and  the  price  of  gold  fell  to  its  for- 
mer standard  of  L.3,  17s.  before  February  I787. 
The  amount  of  bank-notes  in  February  1787,  was 
L.8,600,000,  and  in  February  1791,  L.1 1,700,000  ; 
and  between  these  years  the  sum  of  L.  10,700,000 
was  coined  in  gold,  and  yet  the  exchange  with  Ham- 
burg rose  three  per  cent.  The  bank-notes,  which  in 
February  1795  were  L.1 1,500,000,  were  reduced 
in  February  1797  to  L.8,600,000,  during  which 
time  the  exchange  with  Hamburg  fell  three  per 
cent;  and  on  the  1st  February  1798,  they  were 
increased  to  L.18,200,000,  during  which  period  the 
exchange  had  risen  nine  per  cent.  Examples  of  this 
sort  prove  to  a  demonstration  how  extremely  falla- 
cious is  the  idea  that  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
foreign  exchanges  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any  excess  in 
the  issues  of  paper  at  home :  they  show  that  the 
exchanges  depend  on  a  variety  of  other  circumstances 
independent  of  the  home  currency,  and  not  un fre- 
quently they  are  highest  when  the  paper  circulation 
is  most  abundant. 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  what  are   the 
circumstances,  in  our  foreign  relations,  which  have 
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produced    the    present   unfavourable  state  of  the  chap. 
exchanges.     The  trade  with  the  Continent  has,  from      LX* 
the  effect  of  Napoleon's  decrees  against  British  com-    Mil. 
merce,  become  hazardous,  precarious,  and  expensive ; 
it  is  every  where  loaded  with  excessive  charges :  the 
trade  with  America  has  been  precarious  and  inter- 
rupted ;  the  naval  and  military  expenditure  has  for 
some  years  been  very  great ;  and  the  price  of  grain,, 
owing  to  a  succession  of  bad  crops,  has  during  the 
same  period  been  very  high.     Any  of  these  causes  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  drain  of  specie  from  this 
country,  much  more  the  whole  taken  together. 

"  The  amount  of  the  currency  of  the  country  must 
bear  a  certain  proportion  to  its  trade,  revenue,  and 
expenditure.  Now,  the  average  amount  of  exports, 
imports,  and  revenue  of  England,  for  some  years 
past,  has  been  so  great  as  absolutely  to  require  an 
enlarged  circulation  ;  for  all  the  three  have  nearly 
doubled  since  the  period  when  the  bank  restrictions 
were  first  imposed.  If  the  average  amount  of  bank- 
notes in  circulation  at  the  two  periods  is  compared, 
it  will  be  found  not  to  have  advanced  in  the  same 
proportion.*  And  how,  when  our  metallic  currency 
was  drawn  abroad  by  the  necessities  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  warfare,  was  the  ordinary  circulation  of 
the  country  to  be  supplied,  and  its  immense  transac- 
tions conducted,  if  the  increase  in  bank-notes,  now 
so  loudly  complained  of,  had  not  taken  place? 

*  Average  exports  and  imports  of  Great 

Britain  3  years  before  Feb.  1797,  £48,732,000  1811, £77,98 1,000 

Expenditure,  .  .  42,855,000  82,205,000 

Bank-notes,  .  .  10,782,000  19,541,000 

No  less  than  L.5 7,000,000  worth  of  gold  coin  had  been  coined  during 

the  reign  of  George  III.,  of  which  a  large  portion  was  in  circulation 

at  the  first  of  these  periods,  but  a  very  small  portion  only  at  the  second. 

—See  Mb  Vahsittabt'8  Resolution,  May  13,  1811,  Pari  Deb.  xx. 

73,74. 
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chap.        «  The  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  the 


-kingdom  has  lately  been  placed,  therefore,  are  amply 
8  *•  sufficient  to  account  for  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
exchanges,  without  any  change  in  the  internal  value 
of  the  currency,  or  any  reason  being  afforded  for  its 
contraction.  It  is  highly  important,  indeed,  that 
the  restriction  as  to  payments  in  cash  should  be 

•removed  as  soon  as  the  political  and  commercial 
relations  of  the  country  shall  render  it  compatible 
with  the  public  interest;  but  under  the  present  situ- 
ation of  the  state,  in  all  these  particulars,  it  would 
be  highly  dangerous  to  do  so  before  the  period  fixed 
by  law,  namely,  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

"  There  is  a  depreciation  of  bank-notes  compared 
with  legal  coin,  and  there  is  a  depreciation  compared 
with  the  price  of  commodities.  But  the  deprecia- 
tion on  which  the  Bullion  Report  so  largely  dwells, 
is  a  depreciation  different  from  either  of  these.  It 
is  a  depreciation  compared  with  the  money  of  other 
countries.  What  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  deprecia- 
tion, when  no  one  ever  imagined  that  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper  could  pass  current  any  where  but  in 
Great  Britain?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  an 
order  upon  the  bank  just  now  to  resume  cash  pay- 
ments in  two  years?  Would  it  not  be  to  compel 
them  to  purchase  gold  coin  at  any  loss,  in  order  to 
meet  .the  certain  drain  about  to  come  upon  them? 
All  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee 
agree  in  this,  that  there  is  an  irresistible  tendency 
at  present  in  the  guineas  of  England  to  go  abroad. 
Some  ascribe  it  to  the  necessity  of  cash  remittances 
to  meet  the  balance  of  trade,  others  to  the  demand 
for  gold  on  the  Continent;  but  all  concur  in  the  fact, 
and  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  sufficiently 
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demonstrates  its  reality.     How,  then,  is  the  Bank  of  chap. 
England  to  be  able  singly  to  stand  the  torrent  pro-     LX* 
duced  by  the  commercial  and  political  relations  of    1811. 
the  whole  globe?     Is  it  fair,  equitable,  or  prudent, 
to  expose  that  establishment  to  the  certaiuty  of  the 
enormous  loss  consequent  on  such  a  contest  ?     And 
is  this  a  time  to  make  an  experiment  so  hazardous 
to  the  solvency  of  Government  and  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  when  the  empire  is  engaged  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  a  costly  war,  waged  for  its  very  existence, 
and  every  guinea  that  can  be  spared  from  its  domes* 
tic  necessities  is  absolutely  requisite  to  maintain  the 
expensive  contest  in  the   Peninsula,   which  alone 
averts   the   horrors   of  invasion  from  the   British 

shores?"  *  Mr  Tan- 

Upon  a  division,  Mr  Horner's  resolutions  were  r^*1^ 
lost  by  a  majority  of  76 — the  numbers  being  J5  totions,  May 
151  ;  and  the  counter-resolutions  of  Mr  Vansittart  Pa'ri.  Deb. 
were,  a  few  days  after,  carried  by  a  majority  of  40  *£  ^ J4  5 
— the  numbers  being  42  to  82. '  967. 

Few  subjects  in  the  modern  history  of  England 
have  been  discussed  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  May  9, 
with  more  vehemence  and  ability  than  this  Bullion  >  Parj  Deb> 
Report;    and  none  was  ever  fraught,  both  in  Hs-xi*- 1128- 
immediate  and  ultimate  effects,  with  more  momen-128. 
tous  consequences.2  In  fact,  the  very  existence  of  the 
nation  was  at  stake  in  the  discussion;  and  it  may  Reaction* 
now   with  safety  be  pronounced,  that  if  the  argu- subject. 
ments  urged  by  Mr  Horner,  Mr  Huskisson,  and^^S* 
the  Bullion  Committee,  had  proved  successful,  and  of  cash 
Parliament  had  acted  upon  their  recommendations,  at  this 
the  national  independence  must  have  been  destroyed, perlod" 
and  England  rendered  a  province  of  France  long 
before  the  Moscow  catastrophe  arrived.     The  very 
fact  on  which  their  whole  argument  was  rested, 
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chap.  viz.  that  the  difference  between  the   market  and 
L  '     the  mint  price  of  guineas  had  come  to  be  25  per 


1811.    Cent,  was  decisive  against  the  practicability  of  resto- 
ring cash  payments,  at  least  till  the  pressure  of  the 
war  had  come  to  an  end  ;  for  what  must  have  been 
the  effect  of  a  compulsitor  to  pay  in  gold  purchased 
by  the  Bank  at  such  a  loss,  and  issued  to  the  public 
at  such  a  profit?    Evident  ruin  to  that  establishment, 
bankruptcy  to  the  Government,  and  an  abandonment 
of  all  our  enterprises,  vital  to  the  state,  in  which  the 
empire  was  engaged.     Wellington,  deprived  of  all 
his  pecuniary  resources  in  Spain,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsula ;  in  the 
mortal  struggle  between  insolvency  at  home  and 
disaster  abroad,  all  our  foreign  efforts  must  have 
been  abandoned.     A  force  paralyzing  him  at  home 
as  great  as  that  which  drew  back  Hannibal  from  the 
scenes  of  his  triumphs  in  Italy,  would  have  forced 
the  British  hero  from  the  theatre  of  his  destined 
triumphs  in  Spain.     The  crash  in  England  would 
have  come  precisely  at  the  crisis  of  the  war ;  cash 
payments  would  have  been  resumed  in  May  1813, 
just  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and  on  the  eve  of 
•the  armistice  of  Prague;  Napoleon,  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  Wellington's  veterans,  would  have 
made  head  against  the  forces  of  the  north ;  Austria, 
in  such  unpromising  circumstances,  would   never 
have  joined  the  coalition;   Russia,  exhausted  and 
discouraged,   would  have   retired  to   her  forests; 
Germany,  unarrayed   by  British  subsidies,   would 
have  remained  dormant  in  the  strife ;  and  the  sun 
of  European  freedom  would  have  sunk,  perhaps  for 
ever,  beneath  the  wave  of  Gallic  ambition. 

Even  if,  by  prudential  measures  and  great  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  Bank,  an 
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immediate  catastrophe  had  been  avoided,  there  can   chap. 

be  no  doubt  that  the  resumption  of  cash  payments — 

at  that  crisis  must,  at  no  distant  period,  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  finances  and  public  credit  of  Great  its  effect 
Britain.     Experience   has  now   cast  a  broad  andj£j^cee8of 
stead j  light  on  this  subject.     It  is  known  that  theGfeatBri- 
adoption  of  this  step  in  1819,  enforced  and  carried 
out  as  it  was  by  the  suppression  of  small  notes  in 
1826,  changed  prices  at  least  33  per  cent ;  that  the 
holders  of  commodities  and  property  of  all  descrip- 
tions found  their  capital  diminished  by  that  amount 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ;  that  debts,  augmented 
in  the  same  proportion,  speedily  proved  fatal  to  all 
the  labouring  fortunes,  whether  in  land  or  money, 
over  the  country  ;  that  bankruptcies,  to  an  unparal- 
leled extent,  diffused  ruin  and  misery  through  the 
industrious  classes ;  and  that  the  general  distress  and 
difficulties  of  the  middle  ranks  of  society  produced 
that  wide-spread  feeling  of  discontent,  which,  igno- 
rant of  the  real  cause  of  its  suffering,  and  fanned 
into  a  flame  by  the  spirit  of  faction,  gave  rise  to  the 
conflagration  which  brought  about  the  great  organic 
change  in  1832.     If  such  have  been  the  effects  of 
this  momentous  step  in  a  period  of  profound  peace, 
universal  commerce,  and  comparatively  light  national 
burdens,  what  must  have  been  its  results  if  it  bad 
occurred  in  the  crisis  of  the  war,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Napoleon,  with  the  income-tax  forcibly  extracting 
all  the  surplus  profits  of  the  people,  commerce  to 
continental  Europe  almost  closed  by  the  military 
power  of  France,  and  a  gigantic  naval  and  military 
establishment  exhausting  all  the  resources  of  the 
state,  and  yet  alone  preserving  the  nation  from 
foreign  subjugation  ? 
The  fundamental  error  of  Mr  Huskisson  and  the 
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chap.  Bullion  Committee  on  this  subject  consisted  in  the 
.principles,  which  they  laid  down  as  axioms,  that  the 


1811,  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  was  to 
Mr^8°.f  be  found  in  the  difference  between  the  market  and 
kjsson  and  f\ye  mint  price  of  gold  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the 
high  price  of  the  precious  metals  was  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  over  issue  of  paper  rather  than  the  absorption 
of  specie  in  foreign  states.  Both  positions,  it  has 
now  been  proved  by  experience,  were  erroneous,  or 
rather  embraced  only  a  part  of  the  truth  ;  and,  what 
is  singular  enough,  the  first  erred  chiefly  from  under- 
rating the  depreciation  arising  from  excessive  issue, 
on  which  the  Bullion  Committee  themselves  so 
strongly  founded.  Assuming  the  depreciation  to 
be  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  market 
and  the  mint  price  of  gold,  they  estimated  it  at  05 
per  cent,  whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
at  that  period  nearer  75  per  cent ;  and  a  revulsion 
of  prices  in  most  articles,  to  nearly  half  that  amount, 
took  place  upon  the  resumption  of  cash  payments 
when  the  bill  of  1819  came  into  operation,  even 
during  a  period  of  profound  peace.  In  fact,  the 
relative  money  and  mint  price  of  the  precious  metals 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  depreciation 
of  the  currency ;  for,  as  bank-notes  never  sunk  in 
value  compared  with  specie,  whatever  party-spirit 
may  have  affirmed  to  the  contrary,  the  measure  of 
the  depreciation  which  undoubtedly  took  place  was 
to  be  sought  for,  not  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
metallic  and  paper  currency,  but  in  the  diminished 
value  of  the  whole  currency,  gold,  silver,  and  paper, 
when  compared  with  that  of  all  other  commodities ; 
and  the  proof  of  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  not 
that  gold  was  at  a  premium  of  25  per  cent,  but  that 
wheat  had,  on  an  average  of  ten  years  preceding, 
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advanced  100  per  cent,  and  was  then  selling1  at  110  chap. 
shillings  the  quarter.     The  high  premium  on  gold, 


on  which  so  much  6tress  was  laid,  was  evidently    1811- 
owing  to  the  political  or  natural  causes  which,  at 
that  period,  caused  the  precious  metals  to  he  all 
drained  out  of  the  country ;  and  we  who  have  seen 
the  Bank  of  England  reel,  and  the  United  States 
Bank  of  America  fall,*  under  the  effects  of  the  drain 
of  L.6,000,000  sterling  from  the  vaults  of  the  for- 
mer of  these  establishments  to  purchase  grain  from 
continental  Europe  in  1839,  for  the  consumption  of 
the  British  islands,  can  feel  no  surprise  that  gold  was 
at  an  extravagant  premium  in  1810  and  1811  in 
London,  when  L.4,171,000  was,  in  the  former  of 
these  years,  sent  out  of  the  country  for  grain  alone ; 
and,  in  both  years,  above  L.6,000,000  was  annu- 
ally remitted  to  the  Peninsula,  in  specie  and  bullion, 
for  the  service  of  the  English  and  Portuguese  armies. 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  measure  fraught,  as  every 
one  now  sees,  with  such  obvious  and  utter  ruin,  both  Long-con- 
to  the  nation  and  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  com- He  delusion 
posed,  was  at  that  period  supported  by  the  aMest£"b^ 
men  in  Parliament,  and  many  of  the  profound  est 
thinkers   in   the  country ;  that   the    report  which 
recommended  such  a  perilous  and  destructive  change 
was  for  above  twenty  years  held  up  as  the  model  of 
political  wisdom  ;  and  that  the  Ministry  who,  by 
resisting  it,  saved  their  country  from  destruction, 
more  perhaps  than  by  any  act  in  their  whole  career, 

•  In  Mr  Biddle's  able  paper  on  the  causes  of  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments  by  the  United  States  Bank  in  October  1839,  the  prin- 
cipal reason  assigned  was  the  drain  upon  the  Bank  of  England  during 
the  preceding  year,  from  the  vast  importation  of  grain,  in  consequence 
of  the  bad  harvest  in  Great  Britain  in  1838,  and  the  consequent  con- 
traction of  the  British  circulating  medium,  and  pressure  upon  the 
money  market  of  America. 
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chap,  incurred  the  imputation,  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
LX-  succeeding  generation,  of  being  behind  the  lights  of 
1811.  the  age.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  general 
delusion  should  so  long  have  prevailed  on  the  subject, 
when  it  is  recollected,  not  only  that  the  true  principles 
of  this  apparently  difficult  but  really  simple  branch 
of  national  economy,  which  are  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, were  at  the  moment  most  ably  expounded 
by  many  men  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  ;*  and 
that,  in  the  examination  of  some  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  London  before  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittees on  the  subject,  the  truth  was  told  with  a  force 
and  a  precision  which  it  appears  now  surprising  how 
any  one  could  resist.f  This  memorable  example 
should  always  be  present  to  the  minds  of  all  who 
are  called  upon,  either  theoretically  or  practically, 
to  deal  with  so  momentous  a  subject  as  the  monetary 
concerns  of  a  nation  ;  and,  while  it  is  calculated  to 
inspire  distrust  in  abstract  or  speculative  conclusions, 
when  unsupported  by  facts,  it  points  in  the  clearest 
manner  to  the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  those  common- 
sense  views  which  experience  has  suggested  to  prac- 
tical men,  and  which,  however  apparently  irrecon- 

*  Particularly  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  whose  sagacious  mind  early  and 
clearly  perceived  the  fatal  effect  of  the  proposed  resumption  of  cash 
payments  at  that  critical  period,  especially  on  that  great  national  inte- 
rest, agriculture,  to  the  support  and  improvement  of  which  his  long  and 
useful  life  was  devoted. — See  Life  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  ii.  268,  by  his 
son,  the  Rev.  John  Sinclair,  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London ;  a  work 
full  of  valuable  information  both  historical  and  political,  by  an  author 
who  unites  to  the  talents  and  industry  hereditary  in  his  family,  the 
accomplishments  of  a  scholar,  the  learning  of  a  divine,  and  the  philan- 
thropy of  a  Christian. 

-f  The  following  was  the  evidence  given  on  the  subject  of  the  high 
price  of  bullion  by  Mr  Chambers,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

In  the  examination  of  Mr  Chambers,  a  gentleman  who  deservedly 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  great  intelligence  and  extensive  information 
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citable  at  the  moment  to  speculative  principle,  will  chap. 
generally  be  found  to  emanate  from  it  in  the  end, 


and  to  have  arisen  from  some  unobserved  element    1811. 
acting,  'with  a  force  imperceptible  to  the  philosopher 
but  most  cogent  to  the  merchant,  on  the  great  and 
complicated  maze  of  human  transactions. 

William  Huskisson,  who  first  rose  to  great  and 
deserved  celebrity  in  the  course  of  these  important  Birth  and 
discussions,  was  a  statesman  whose  career  belongs  to^/of  Mr 
the  pacific  but  momentous  period  which  intervened HuskiM0I1# 
between  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill j  but  he  was  too  eminent  a  man,  and 
exercised  too  powerful  an  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  his  country,  to  be  passed  over  without  remark  in 
the  annals  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolution. 
He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  ancient  standing 
but  moderate  fortune  in  Staffordshire,  and  received 
the  elements  of  education  in  his  native  county. 
He  was  early  sent  over  to  receive  the  more  advanced 
branches  of  instruction  at  Paris,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr  Gem,  physician  to  the  British  Embassy  at 
that  metropolis  ;  and  he  arrived  there  in  1789,  just 
in  time  to  witness,  and  in  some  degree  share,  the 

in  the  commercial  world,  we  find  the  following  evidence : — "  At  the 
mint  price  of  standard  gold  in  this  country,  how  mueh  gold  does  a  Bank 
of  England  note  for  one  pound  represent  ?  Five  dwts.  three  grains.** 
"  At  the  present  market  price  of  L.4, 12s.  per  ounce,  how  much  gold 
do  you  get  for  a  hank-note  of  one  pound  ?  Four  dwts.  eight  grains." 
"  Do  you  consider  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  one  pound  under  these 
present  circumstances  as  exchangeable  in  gold  for  what  it  represents 
of  that  metal  ?  I  do  not  conceive  gold  to  be  a  fairer  standard  for  Bank 
of  England  notes  than  indigo  or  broad  cloth.'*  Question  repeated. 
u  If  it  represents  twenty  shillings  of  that  metal  at  the  coinage  price,  it 
is  not." — Huskisson's  Life,  i.  36.  Mr  Huskisson  adds,  in  these  an- 
swers this  leading  doctrine  is  manfully  and  ingenuously  asserted  and 
maintained ;  and  all  who  stand  up  for  the  undepreciated  value  of  bank 
paper,  however  disguised  their  language,  must  ultimately  come  to  the 
same  issue. — Ibid, 
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chap,  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  in 
that  year.    The  intimate  acquaintance  which  at  this 


1811.  period  he  formed  with  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  as 
well  as  the  popular  leaders  in  the  Club  of  1789,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
.  his  character,  which  was  never  obliterated  through 
life,  and  eventually  no  inconsiderable  effect  on  the 
fortunes  of  his  country,  to  the  chief  direction  of  the 
commercial  concerns  of  which  his  great  abilities 
ultimately  raised  him.  He  was  first  brought  into 
Parliament  in  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  for  the 
borough  of  Morpeth,  under  the  nomination  of  Lord 
Carlisle,  and  about  the  6ame  time  appointed  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies,  in  which 
laborious  and  important  situation  his  business  talents 
were  speedily  discovered,  and  he  enjoyed  the  intimate 
friendship,  and  was  often  called  to  the  private  coun- 
sels, both  of  Mr  Dundas  and  Mr  Pitt.  He  retired 
from  office  with  Mr  Pitt  in  1801,  along  with  Mr 
Canning,  with  whom,  throughout  life,  he  maintained 
the  closest  intimacy ;  but  was  reinstated  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  on  Mr  Pitt's  return 
to  power  in  1804;  which  important  trust  hecontinued 
to  hold,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  period  when 
the  Whigs  were  in  power,  down  to  the  retirement  of 
Mr  Canning  from  Downing  Street  in  September 
1809,  when  he  withdrew  from  Government  with  his 
brilliant  friend,  and  became  a  leading  member  of  the 
liberal  section  of  the  Tory  party,  now  in  avowed  hosti- 
lity to  the  Administration.  In  1814  he  was  appointed 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  from 
that  time  till  his  appointment  to  the  important  office 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  January 
1823,  he  devoted  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
subjects  of  trade,  navigation,  and  political  economy, 
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in  which  his  vast  information  gave  him  great  weight,  chap. 
and  of  which,  even  before  he  became  a  cabinet  mini-     Lx* 
ster,  he  had  acquired  almost  the  exclusive  direction.    181L 
The  return  to  cash  payments,  by  the  celebrated  Bill 
of  1819,  the  reciprocity  treaties,  and  abandonment 
of  the  navigation  laws,  and  the  free-trade  system, 
were  mainly  occasioned  by  bis  influence ;  and  he 
continued,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  almost  entirely 
to  direct  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  nation,  till 

1  XT      1»* 

the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  son'*  Me- 
frightful  accident  of  the  railway  train  passing  over^™'1, 
his  body  on  the  day  on  which  the  line  from  Liverpool  Speeches 
to  Manchester  was  first  opened,  on  15th  September  vol.  i.1*' 
1830.1 

He  was  the  first  of  that  class  of  statesmen  who 
have  arisen  with  the  prodigious  increase  in  the  com-Hischa- 
mercial  transactions  and  industrial  activity  of  Great racterf?^ 

•  great  abiu- 

Britain  in  later  times,  and  whose  attention  is  chiefly  ties, 
devoted  to  the  material  interests  and  statistical 
details  of  the  nation.  He  was  not  endowed  by 
nature  with  any  remarkable  oratorical  abilities ;  he 
had  great  powers  of  thought  and  application,  but 
neither  the  fire  of  genius  nor  the  soul  of  poetry,  in 
his  character ;  and  though  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life  he  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  yet  this  respect  was  owing 
rather  to  the  vast  stores  of  varied  information  which 
he  never  failed  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of 
debate,  and  the  luminous  views  which  he  advanced 
regarding  it,  than  any  faculty  of  captivating  a  mixed 
audience  with  which  he  was  gifted.  His  reasoning 
faculties  were  of  a  very  high  order ;  and  there  is  no 
statesman  of  that  period  to  whose  arguments  the 
historian  can  now  so  well  refer  for  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  which,  during  the  interval  between  the 

VOL.  VIII.  g 
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chap,  peace  and  the  Reform  Bill,  governed  the  commercial 
LX'     and  maritime  policy  of  England.     He  first  brought 


iSll.  to  bear  upon  legislative  measures  the  resources  of 
statistical  research  ;  and,  to  the  industry  and  perse- 
verance requisite  for  such  an  undertaking,  he  united 
the  rarer  faculty  of  philosophic  reflection,  and  the 
deduction  of  general  principles  from  an  immense 
detail  of  particular  instances.  He  was  never  taken 
unawares  on  any  subject  of  that  description ;  the 
details  of  the  parliamentary  returns  were  ever  pre- 
sent to  his  memory  ;  and,  by  the  skilful  use  which 
he  made  of  them  in  debate,  he  acquired,  for  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  career,  a  weight  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  all  subjects  connected  with  trade  and 
navigation  which  was  wellnigh  irresistible. 

Adam  Smith  has  said  that  he  had  no  great  faith  in 
His  errors. political  arithmetic  ;  and  although  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  principles  of  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy will  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  applicable  to 
this,  as  to  every  other  subject  of  human  enquiry, 
and  that  a  careful  examination  of  facts  is  the  only 
sure  test  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  particular 
opinion,  yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  principle  must  be  the 
guide  to  enquiry  ;  it  is  only  by  persons  thoroughly 
imbued  with  rational  views  that  these  valuable  results 
can  be  obtained  ;  while  to  the  world  in  general  sta- 
tistical returns  will  present  an  unmeaning  mass  of 
figures,  and  to  the  speculative  politician  they  may 
often  become  a  fruitful  source  of  error.  Statistics 
are  to  the  science  of  politics  what  the  observations 
of  Tycho  Brahe  were  to  astronomy  ;  but  it  requires 
the  mind  of  a  Kepler  to  deduce  from  them  the  true 
philosophic  conclusions.  The  reason  is,  not  that 
the  returns  are  incorrect,  or  the  figures  err,  but 
that  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  enter  into  the 
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formation  of  the  general  result,  that  the  chances  are,  chap. 
that,  in  the  outset  of  statistical  enquiry,  and  bpfnrg 
the  true  causes  have  been  separated  from  the  imagi-  ^LL 
nary  ones  by  experience,  conclusions  altogether 
fallacious  will  often  be  deduced  from  perfectly  cor- 
rect premises.  Certain  it  is,  that  with  all  the  accu- 
racy and  extent  of  Mr  Huskisson's  information  on 
mercantile  subjects,  and  all  the  force  of  his  reason- 
ing powers,  his  conclusions  were  in  great  part  erro- 
neous ;  and  that  to  his  influence,  more  perhaps  than 
that  of  any  other  individual,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
false  direction  of  British  policy  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  alike  in  regard  to  monetary,  commercial,  and 
colonial  affairs.  Experience,  the  great  test  of  truth, 
has  now  demonstrated  this  in  the  most  decisive 
manner. 

He  strenuously  advocated  the  return  to  a  metallic 
currency  in  1819,  before  any  serious  progress  hadHlaw'*0j|- 
been  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  debt  contracted  ticmiprin- 
during  the  paper  one  ;  and  the  result  has  been  that^1"^*1 
the  nation  has  been  permanently  disabled  from  pay-**™"*1™ 
ing  it  off ;  and  the  fall  in  the  money  price  of  all 
property  to  the  extent  of  a  third,  produced  6uch  a 
storm  of  discontent  as  overthrew  the  old  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire.     He  strenuously  advocated  the 
conclusion   of  reciprocity  navigation  treaties  with 
the  powers   of  northern  Europe*,    and  the  result 
has  been  that  our   shipping  with  them   has  been 
reduced  in  fifteen  years  to  a  fourth  of  its  amount, 
while  theirs  with  us  has  been  quadrupled  in  the 
same    period,    without    any    advantage    whatever 
haying  been  gained  for  our  manufacturing  interests 
to  counterbalance  so  serious  a  disadvantage.     He 
strenuously  advocated  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  various  articles  of  foreign  manufacture ;  and  the 
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chap,  result  has  been  that  a  severe  wound  has  been  inflicted 
1JL     on  domestic  industry,  without  foreign  jealousy  having 


1811.  in  so  much  as  a  single  instance  relaxed  aught  of 
the  burdens  on  British  productions.  He  strenuously 
advocated  the  propitiation  of  foreign  mercantile 
powers  in  the  same  stage  of  civilization  as  ourselves, 
even  if  the  consequence  should  be  the  discourage- 
ment and  irritation  of  our  own  colonies;  and  the 
result  has  been,  without  the  slightest  relaxation  of 
their  prohibitions,  a  general  neglect  of  those  vast 
colonial  interests  in  which  Great  Britain  can  alone 
find  a  permanent  market  for  its  manufactures,  and 
which,  according  as  they  are  attached  by  durable 
cords  to  the  parent  state,  or  severed  from  it,  must 
ultimately  become  either  an  unbounded  source  of  its 
strength,  or  the  immediate  cause  of  its  ruin.* 

Another  subject  which  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
Debates  on  the  attention  of  Parliament  during  the  years  1811  and 
o^the'orl  1812,  was  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  which 
c™  dL  was  no  w  anx*ou8ty  pressed  upon  Government,  both  by 
the  Opposition  and  the  principal  manufacturing  cities 
in  the  empire j  and  in  which  a  statesman,  reserved 
for  the  highest  destinies  in  future  days,  Henry 
Brougham,  first  rose  to  distinguished  eminence.  It 
has  been  already  noticed  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment— justly  irritated  at  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees, which  Napoleon,  in  the  intoxication  consequent 
on  the  overthrow  of  Prussia  in  1806,  had  fulminated 
against  English  commerce — issued  the  celebrated 
Orders  in  Council,  which  in  effect  declared  that  no 
ship  belonging  to  any  neutral  power  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  ports  of  any  country  tinder  the 
government  of  France,  unless  it  had  previously 
touched  at  a  British  harbour. t   Between  these  rigor- 

•  See  note  B,  Appendix.  |  Ante>  VI.  339t  340. 
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ous  orders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  peremptory  chap. 
French  decrees  on  the  other,  the  trade  of  neutral     LX*   ^ 
states  was    wellnigh  destroyed;   for  they  had  no    1811. 
means  of  avoiding  the  penalty  of  confiscation  de- 
nounced against  them  by  the  one  power,  but  by 
adopting  a  course  which  immediately  exposed  them 
to  the  same  risk  from  the  other.     The  only  neutral 
power  which  at  this  period  carried  on  any  consider- 
able carrying  trade  was  America;  but  it  did  so  to  a 
great  extent,  and  that  commerce  promised  daily  to 
become  greater  and  more  profitable  to  its  citizens, 
from   the  mutual  rage  of  the  belligerents,  which 
threw  the  only  traffic  which  could  be  maintained 
between  them  into  the  hands  of  the  only  neutral 
state  in  existence. 

Deeply,  therefore,  did  both  the  people  and  Go- 
vernment  of   the    United   States   feel  themselves  Their 
injured  by   these  acts  on  the  part  of  France  and^^^ 
England;  and,  in  despair  of  bringing  either  of  these 
powers  back  to  a   more  reasonable   and  civilized 
ppecies  of  hostility,  they  bad  recourse  to  measures 
calculated  to  withdraw  from  any  intercourse  with 
either.     A  general  embargo  was  first  laid  on  all 
American  shipping  within  their  harbours,  which  was  Jan.  17, 
soon  after   succeeded   by  a  Non-intercourse   Act, 
which  prohibited  all  intercourse  between  the  United  Feb.  6, 
States  and  either  France  or  England.    The  patticu-1809, 
lars  of  these  acts,  and  the  abortive  diplomatic  efforts 
which  were  made  to  re-establish  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  two  nations,  will  be  given  in  the 
sequel  of  this  work.*     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
Non-intercourse  Act  continued  in  force  through  the 
whole  of  1810  and  1811,  and  that  the  cessation  of 
all  exports  to  the  United  States,  which  then  took  off 

*  Infra,  ch.  lxxvii. 
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chap.  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  extent  of 
LX*     no  less  than  thirteen  millions  sterling,  powerfully 
1812.    contributed  both  to  the  extraordinary  falling- off  in 
the  exports  of  the  latter  of  these  years,  and  to  the 
general  discontent  and  suffering  in  the  manufactu- 
ring districts,  which   have   been  already  noticed.9 
Committees  were  appointed  to  take  evidence  on  the 
subject  early  in  1812  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament; 
and  their  members,  among  whom  Mr  Brougham, 
Mr  Baring,  and  Mr  Huskisson  took  the  lead,  exerted 
themselves  with  extraordinary  vigour  in  prosecuting 
the  enquiry.     A  great  number  of  petitions  against 
the  Orders  in  Council,  chiefly  from  the  large  manu- 
facturing towns  interested  in  the  trade  with  America, 
were  presented.     Early  in  June  the  subject  came  on 
*Ann.Reg.for  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
260?'  ^d*  debates  which  followed  were  of  the  utmost  import- 
1812, 9i,  ance,  as  illustrating  the  real  effect,  on  the  national 
ix.'  309*gn'  interests,  of  the  extraordinary  species  of  warfare  in 
319.         which  the  empire  was  now  engaged.1 

On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  argued  with 

Argument  uncommon  ability  by  Mr  Brougham,  Mr  Baring, 

Orders  in  and  Mr  Ponsonby : — "  The  question  at  issue,  though 

by  Mrl1     one  °f  unexampled  importance,  is  of  very  little  in- 

Brougham. tricacy ;   the  evidence  is  of  immense  extent  and 

apparently  interminable  details ;  but  a  few  minutes' 

debate  must  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  where  the 

only  safe  or  honourable  path  is  to  be  found.     The 

table  of  the  House  has  groaned  under  the  mass  of 

petitions  presented — the  hearts  of  the  members  have 

been  harrowed  by  the  details  of  general  suffering 

which  have  been  established  in  evidence.    Numerous 

disorders  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  arisen 

out  of  this  general  distress ;  it  has  even  driven  large 

♦  Ante,  VIII.  p.  63. 
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bodies  of  men  to  the  absurd  expedient  of  endeavour-  chap. 
ing  to  revive  an  obsolete  law  of  Elizabeth,  for  mag  is-     LX* 


trates  fixing  the  rate  of  wages;  while  the  more  en-    ^l2- 
lightened  sufferers  under  the  restrictions  of  the  times, 
have  sought  some  relief  in  what  would  prove  a  most 
inadequate  remedy,  the  extension  of  a  free  trade  to 
India  and  China.     The  Potteries  have  demanded 
permission  to  send  their  porcelain  to  China;  and  the 
ancient  and  respectable  city  of  Newcastle  has  earnestly 
entreated  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  ship  coal  for  the 
stoves  and  hothouses  of  Calcutta !     These  various 
projects,  some  to  a  certain  extent  feasible,  others 
utterly  absurd  and  visionary,  onjy  prove  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil  which  is  so  generally  felt,  and  remind 
us  of  the  awful  accounts  of  the  plague,  when,  in  the 
rain  effort  to  seek  relief,  miserable  men  were  seen 
wildly  rushing  into  the  streets,  and  madly  grasping 
the  first  passenger  they  met,  to  implore  his  help.   The 
dreadful  amount  of  the  present  distress  is  proved 
by  all  the  witnesses;  it  comes  upon  us  in  a  thousand 
shapes ;  it  exhibits  the  same  never-ending  yet  ever- 
varying  scene  of  heart-rending  suffering.    The  wants 
of  the  poor  have  been  proved  to  be  so  pressing,  that 
they  have  been  forced  to  part  with  their  whole  little 
stock  of  furniture;  pawn  their  blankets,  their  beds, 
their  very  clothes  off  their  backs;  and  the  prodigious 
mass  of  moveable  articles  thus  brought  at  once  into 
the  market,  has  produced  a  decided  depression  upon 
prices  even  in  the  metropolis.     Great  as  was  the 
general  distress  during  the  scarcity  of  1800  and 
1801,  it  is  described  by  a  host  of  witnesses  to  have 
been  as  nothing  compared  to  that  which  now  pre- 
vails: for  then  there  was  a  want  only  of  provisions, 
hut  wages  were  high  and  employment  abundant; 
whereas  now  the  want  of  money  meets  and  aggra- 
vates the  want  of  food* 
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chap.       "  The  returns  of  exports  and  imports  during  the 
LX'     last  two  years  completely  account  for  this  extraor- 


1812.  dinary  woe.  Nay,  they  exhibit  a  decay  in  national 
industry,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  produce 
a  still  more  heart-rending  and  wide-spread  suffering. 
Comparing  the  whole  amount  of  trade,  both  exports 
and  imports,  (which  is  the  only  fair  way  of  reckon- 
ing,) there  is  a  falling  off,  compared  with  1809*  of 
thirty-six  millions,  with  1810  of  thirty-eight.  In 
British  manufactures  alone,  the  decline  from  1809  to 
1811  is  sixteen  millions — taking  in  colonial  produce, 
it  is  no  less  than  twenty-four  millions  as  compared 
with  1809,  and  twenty-seven  as  compared  with  1810. 
This  reduction  is  unparalleled  in  British  annals;  it 
outstrips  all  the  efforts  of  financiers  or  treasury-clerks 
to  conceal,  and  stands  forth  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment of  the  infatuation  in  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  has  brought  such  calamities  on  the 
nation. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  substitutes  for  the  North 
American  trade,  the  loss  of  which  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  these  grievous  evils.  The  Brazil  market, 
the  South  American  market,  have  been  tried,  and 
both  have  terminated  in  nothing  but  disappointment. 
We  neither  know  their  wants  nor  do  they  require 
our  manufactures.  The  smuggling  trade  to  the 
United  States  through  Canada  at  first  afforded  some 
relief ;  but,  since  the  continuance  of  our  prohi- 
bitory system  has  exasperated  the  North  American 
population,  even  this  resource  has  failed  us.  As  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  total  stoppage  of  all 
our  best  foreign  markets,  the  home  trade  has  become 
depressed  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  Goods  of 
all  sorts,  destined  for  the  consumption  of  foreign 
states,  have  been  thrown  back  upon  the  home  mar- 
ket from  inability  to  find  any  extraneous  vent  for 
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our  manufactures  ;  and  then  the  diminution  in  the   chap. 

lx. 


amount  of  our  exports,  great  as  it  is,  affords  an. 
inadequate  representation  of  the  real  depression  of  1812- 
our  industry ;  for  it  frequently  has  happened  that 
goods,  which  had  paid  duty  as  exports,  and  even 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  have  been  thrown  back  upon 
our  own  market,  and  sold  at  a  ruinous  loss  to  all 
concerned,  for  domestic  consumption.  It  is  in  vain, 
therefore,  that,  in  tbis  unexampled  depression  of  our 
foreign  sales,  we  turn  to  our  home  market  for  relief; 
for  there  the  magnitude  of  our  external  losses  has 
produced  a  ruinous  glut ;  and  every  effort  made  to 
find  a  vent  among  our  own  inhabitants  but  adds  to 
the  general  distress. 

"  Let  it#be  shown,  indeed,  that  the  national  honour 
or  security  is  involved  in  upholding  the  Orders  in 
Council,  and  all  these  arguments  go  for  nothing; 
nay,  it  becomes  the  first  duty  of  every  patriot,  at  any 
hazard,  even  that  of  the  total  ruin  of  our  manufac- 
tures, to  concur  in  their  maintenance.  But  has  this 
been  shown  to  be  the  case  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  evident 
that  their  repeal  is  called  for  alike  by  what  is  due  to 
the  national  character,  and  the  preservation  and  sta- 
bility of  our  naval  power  ?  It  is  unnecessary,  in  dis- 
cussing this  question,  to  go  back  to  the  legality  or 
illegality,  the  justice  or  injustice,  of  the  paper  block- 
ades of  long  lines  of  the  enemy's  coast,  to  which 
Napoleon  constantly  refers  the  origin  of  this  calami- 
tous species  of  warfare.  Admitting  that  it  may  be 
both  just  and  legal  to  do  so,  the  question  is,  Is  it 
expedient  to  assert  and  enforce  such  rights  at  a  time 
when  it  involves  us  in  such  calamities?  History 
proves  that,  on  many  occasions,  these  rights,  though 
never  abandoned,  have  been  quietly  passed  over  sub 
tilentio,  where  the  assertion  of  them  would  have  in- 
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chap,  terfered  with  national  interests,  or  impeded  national 
advantages.   This  was  done  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 


1812.  jn  tjje  American  war,  and  by  express  acts  of  the 
Government  in  1793  and  179*.  The  point  now  is, 
whether  this  is  an  occasion  when,  without  surren- 
dering our  maritime  rights,  it  is  expedient  for  a 
time  to  waive  their  consideration  ?  Now,  what  is  the 
commerce  which  we  sacrifice  for  the  vain  honour  of 
preserving  these  rights  ?  Whf ,  it  is  no  less  than 
the  vast  North  American  market — a  market  now 
taking  off  thirteen  millions9  worth  of  our  produce, 
and  worth,  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  competent 
witnesses,  all  foreign  markets  put  together.  The 
returns  in  that  market  are  as  sure,  the  bad  debts  as 
few,  as  in  the  former  trade  with  Holland.  The 
extent,  steadiness,  and  rapid  increase  of  the  trade 
between  England  and  North  America  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
are  connected  with  us  by  origin,  language,  and 
habits ;  their  tastes  go  along  with  their  inclinations, 
and  they  come  to  us,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  such 
manufactured  articles  as  they  require.  There  is  not 
a  cabin  or  loghouse  in  their  vast  territory  in  which 
you  do  not  meet  with  British  produce ;  while  the 
rapid  increase  of  their  population,  which  doubles 
every  thirty  years,  and  in  which,  nevertheless,  there 
is  not  a  single  pauper  to  be  found,  offers  a  boundless 
field  for  future  increase.  It  is  not  a  figure  of  speech, 
but  the  simple  truth,  to  assert  that,  circumstanced  as 
the  two  countries  are,  there  is  not  an  axe  falls  in  the 
woods  of  America  which  does  not  put  in  motion 
some  shuttle,  or  hammer,  or  wheel  in  England.  It 
is  the  miserable,  shuffling,  doubtful  traffic  to  the 
north  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  that  we 
prefer  to  the  sure,  regular,  and  increasing  North 
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American  trade — a  trade  placed  beyond  the  reach    chap. 
of  the  enemy's  power,  and  which  supports  at  once      LX* 


all  that  remains  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  and  gives    1812. 
life  and  rigour  to  its  main  pillar  within  the  realm, 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  England. 

"  Look  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  If  you 
continue  the  cessation  of  intercourse  with  America 
much  longer,  the  inevitable  consequence  will  be, 
that  the  Americana  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  supplying  themselves  with  manufactures.  They 
have  the  means  of  doing  so  within  their  own  bounds: 
coal  and  water  carriage  in  abundance  are  to  be  found 
in  their  territory  ;  and  the  vast  fortunes  already 
accumulated  in  their  seaport  towns,  prove  that 
they  are  noways  deficient  in  the  true  commercial 
spirit.  We  can  have  no  jealousy  of  America,  whose 
armies  are  yet  at  the  plough,  or  making,  since  your 
policy  has  so  willed  it,  awkward  though  improving 
attempts  at  the  loom  ;  whose  assembled  navies  could 
not  lay  siege  to  an  English  man-of-war.  The  nation 
is  already  deeply  embarked  in  the  Spanish  war ;  let 
as  not,  then,  run  the  risk  of  adding  another  to  the 
already  formidable  league  of  our  enemies,  and  reduce 
ourselves  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  Canada  with  ^»rl£®b' 
troops  from  Portugal,  and  Portugal  with  bread  from  522. 
England."1* 

Such  was  the  weight  of  these  arguments,  and  such 
the  strong  foundations  which  they  had  in  the  neces-  Argument 
sities  of  the  times,  and  the  evidence  laid  before  both  °" ,t^e  ide 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  Government  made  very  by  the  Mi- 
little  resistance  to  them.      It  was  merely  urged  by  ms  ors' 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Rose : — "  No  question, 

*  The  argument  of  Lord  Brougham,  of  which  the  preceding  sketch 
&  bat  the  skeleton,  is  one  of  the  ablest,  and,  withal,  soundest  pieces  of 
oratories!  reasoning  in  the  English  language. 
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chap,  lief  which  the  enemy  himself  required  from  the  strin- 
LX'     gent  effects  of  our  measures.  We  did,  howeyer,  offer 


1812.  t0  forego  all*  the  advantages  of  the  License  trade, 
and  revert  to  the  strict  measure  of  1807,  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  repeal  the 
Non-importation  Act ;  but  they  have  hitherto  shown 
no  disposition  to  embrace  such  a  proposition. 

"  The  Prince  Regent  long  ago  issued  a  declaration, 
bearing  that,  as  soon  as  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
were  repealed,  the  British  Government  would  forth- 
with  withdraw  the  Orders  in  Council ;  and  the 
French  Cabinet  has  recently  communicated  to  the 
American  Government  a  resolution  apparently  con- 
senting to  abandon  the  decrees,  if  the  British  Orders 
were  at  the  same  time  repealed.  That  declaration, 
however,  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  the 
English  Cabinet  to  act  upon  the  assurance  it  con- 
tains ;  in  particular,  it  appears  to  be  virtually  abro- 
gated by  the  sweeping  declaration  of  the  Duke  of 
Bassano,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  should 
remain  in  full  force  till  the  maritime  assumptions 
of  this  country  were  abandoned.  But  the  British 
Government  is  fully  disposed  to  receive  the  olive 
branch  tendered,  whether  in  good  or  doubtful  faith, 
by  the  French  ruler ;  she  is  willing  for  a  time  to 
suspend  the  Orders  in  Council,  if  the  American 
Government  will  repeal  the  Non-importation  Act. 
The  sincerity  of  France  will  thereby  be  put  to  the 
test ;  and  a  breathing-time  gained  in  the  midst  of 
this  mortal  hostility,  during  which  an  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  for  a  return  to  a  more  civilized 
species  of  warfare.  If  tbe  experiment  fails,  and 
France  persists  in  her  frantic  devices,  we  must  return 
to  our  retaliatory  system  ;  but  if  driven  to  do  60, 
we  shall  at  least  have  shown  every  disposition  to 
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concede  to  all  just  demands  of  the  neutral  powers  ;    chap. 
and  such  a  return  would,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  lead      Lx' 


to  any  interruption  of  the  amicable  intercourse  be-    181-- 
iween  this  country  and  its  Transatlantic  offspring,  ^ui  Deb* 
which  it  is  the  curse  of  both  countries  should  ever  53c'      ' 
have  been  broken." l 

No  division  ensued  upon  this  debate,  Mr  Brougham 
contenting  himself  with  congratulating  the  country  Result  of 
upon  the  prospect  of  speedily  getting  rid  of  these  ceedt^in 
obnoxious  orders,  and  the  Ministry  upon  the  manly  PtfB|B 
course  they  had  adopted  regarding  it.     In  truth,  it 
was  evident,  after  the  declarations  of  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  Governments,  that  no  real  object 
of  contention  remained  between  them ;  or  at  least 
that  both  might,  with  perfect  consistency  with  their 
national  honour  and  recorded  declarations  on  the 
subject,  recede  from  the  virulent  system  of  hostility 
which  they  had  adopted.     A  fortnight  after  there  jttne  23. 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  an  order  absolutely  and 
unequivocally  revoking  the  Orders  in  Council ;  but 
with  a  declaration  that,  if  the  Americans  do  not, 
after  due  notice,  revoke  their  interdictory  acts  against 
British  commerce,  the   revocation  should  become 
null,  and  the  original  orders  revive.     This  just  and 
manly  concession,  however,  came  too  late  :  the  de- 
mocratic party  in  America  had  gained  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind :  a  contest  with  England,  at 
all  hazards,  was  resolved  on  :  and,  before  the  con-  ^nn.Reg, 
dilatory  act  of  the  British  Government  had  crossed  94.  '    ' 
the  Atlantic,  war  was  actually  declared.1 

It  is  evident,  on  a  dispassionate  review  of  this  great 
debate,  and  the  mighty  interests  which  were  wound  Reflectjona 
up  with  it,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  onJWs 
at  the  period  it  took  place,  was  a  wise,  and  indeed 
necessary  measure,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  Mr 
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chap.  Brougham's  arguments  were  well  founded.     The 

! observation  of  Mr  Canning,  in  the  course  of  the 

1812,    discussion,  was  perfectly  just,  that  the  Orders  in 
Council  were  a  political,  not  a  commercial  measure  ; 
and  the  moment  that  the  evil  induced  by  their  conti- 
nuance exceeded  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  it, 
the  hour  for  their  repeal  had  arrived.     That  this 
period  had  arrived  in  1812,  was  decisively  proved  by 
the  great  falling  off  in  the  commerce  of  the  preceding- 
year.     Hopes,  indeed,  might  reasonably  have  been 
entertained  that  the  neutral  states,  seeing  how  evi- 
dently Great  Britain  stood  upon  the  defensive  in  the 
maritime  quarrel,  would  have  stood  aloof  from  en- 
gaging in  it;  especially  when  it  was  recollected  how- 
much  more  closely  their  interests  were  wound  up 
with  the  maintenance  of  pacific  relations  with  this 
country,  than  with  any  of  the  continental  powers. 
America,  in  particular,  which  traded  with  Great  Bri- 
tain to  the  extent  of  L.  13,000,000  a-year,  and  with 
France  not  to  the  extent  of  L.  1,000,000  annually,  had 
the  most  vital  interest  to  preserve  pacific  relations 
with  the  nation  with  whom  so  great  a  portion  of  its 
commercial  intercourse  was  conducted.    The  whole 
arguments,  so  forcibly  urged  by  Mr  Brougham,  as  to 
the  vast  importance  of  the  American  trade  to  the 
English  manufacturers,  applied  still  more  strongly  to 
the  impolicy  of  the  United  States  coming  to  a  rupture 
with  this  country,  as  the  proportion  which  the  Eng- 
lish trade  bore  to  the  sum-total  of  their  commerce 
was  much  greater  than  the  American  bore  to  the 
aggregate  of  ours.     But  still,  when  the  experiment 
had  been  made,  and  it  had  been  proved  by  the  result 
that  the  United  States  were  willing  to  undergo  the 
loss  of  such  a  traffic  rather  than  submit  to  the  English 
Orders  in  Council,  it  became  to  the  last  degree  im- 
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politic  to  continue  them  any  longer;  for  America  had   chap. 
infinitely  gTeater  resources  whereon  to  subsist  during     LX* 


such  a  suspension  of  intercourse  than  the  British  1812- 
empire;  and  in  the  struggle  which  can  starve  long- 
est, the  manufacturing  state,  the  workshop  of  the 
world,  like  a  besieged  town,  is  sure  to  suffer  more 
than  the  nations  which  have  drawn  their  lines  of  cir- 
cnmvallation  around  it. 

History,  in  the  general  case,  has  to  deal  only  with 
the  dead ;  and  it  is  seldom  either  just  or  delicate  to  Earij  life 
mingle  with  the  historical  gallery  of  departed  great- Brougham, 
ness  the  portraits  of  living  genius.  There  are  some 
instances,  however,  in  which  this  obvious  rule  must  be 
infringed  upon ;  where  the  impress  communicated  to 
the  events  of  an  age  by  one  individual  has  been  so 
powerful,  that  his  character  has  become  historical  pro- 
perty even  before  his  active  agency  has  ceased  on  the 
theatre  of  human  affairs.  Such  a  character,  in  a  mili- 
tary and  political  view,  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and 
such,  in  a  moral  and  social  one,  is  Lord  Brougham. 
This  very  remarkable  man  is  descended  from  an 
old  and  respectable  family  in  Westmoreland,  from 
whom  he  inherited  the  ancient  castellated  mansion 
from  which  he  afterwards  took  his  title;  and  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  father  had  for  some 
years  resided.  Thence,  at  an  early  age,  he  went  to 
the  far-famed  university  of  that  city,  over  which  the 
names  of  Stewart  and  Playfair  at  that  period  threw 
an  unusual  splendour,  and  where  a  band  of  gifted 
spirits  were  then  arising,  many  of  whom  have  since 
shone  forth  with  extraordinary  lustre  on  the  great 
stage  of  the  world.  Lord  Jeffrey,  the  most  celebrated 
critic  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  greatest  of  human  novelists ;  Lord  Lansdowne* 

VOL.  VIII.  h 
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chap,  the  not  unworthy  successor  of  Pitt  in  the  direction  of 
LX-  thft  British  finances ;  Mr  Horner,  whose  early  and 
1812.  lamented  death  alone  prevented  him  from  rising  to 
the  highest  place  in  the  councils  of  his  country ;  Lord 
Brougham,  who,  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  made  the 
schoolmaster's  rod  superior  to  the  marshal's  baton  ; 
formed  some  of  the  members  of  a  society,  in  which 
other  men,  not  less  distinguished  for  energy  and 
talents,  were  then  prominent,  whose  powers  are,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  destined  to  be  buried  in  that  common 
charnel-house  of  genius — the  bar  and  bench  of  the 
country.*  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Edinburgh  in 
1801,  and  soon  attracted  notice  by  the  energy  of  his 
character,  and  the  fearlessness  and  occasional  sarcasm 
of  bis  demeanour;  but  that  capital  was  too  limited  a 
theatre  for  his  growing  powers.  An  able  and  origi- 
nal work,  which  he  published  in  1802,  on  the  colo- 
nial policy  of  Great  Britain,  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  Mr  Pitt ;  a  series  of  powerful  and  original 
papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  gave  token  of  the 
vast  influence  which  he  was  destined  to  exercise  on 
public  thought;  and  his  removal  to  Westminster  Hall, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  placed  him  in  a  situation 
where  legal  celebrity  was  not  inconsistent  with  .sena- 
torial advancement. 

He  first  obtained  entrance  into  Parliament,  like  all 

Hischartc-the  great  men  of  his  day,  for  a  close  borough,  then 

fftflt"^"  m  the  gift  of  Lord  Carlisle ;  but  his  manner  was 

unprepossessing,  his  voice  harsh,  and  he  was  far  at 

*  To  those  who  have  the  felicity  of  enjoying  the  acquaintance,  or  still 
more  the  friendship  of  Lord  Corehouse,  Lord  Moncreiff,  Lord  Mac- 
kenzie, or  Lord  Cockburn,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  nothing  but  a  wider 
theatre  of  action,  closer  proximity  to  the  Legislature,  or  greater  leisure 
for  literary  pursuits,  were  necessary  to  have  raised  them  to  the  same 
general  eminence  which  the  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  historians  of 
their  country,  in  the  last  and  present  age,  have  attained. 
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first  from  coming  up  to   the  exalted  anticipations   chap. 
formed  by  his  friends,  and  subsequently  realized,  of,    Lx* 


bis  future  career*  The  unconquerable  perseverance  1812. 
of  his  disposition  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  ulti- 
mately obtained  for  him,  if  not  the  avowed  at  least 
the  real  lead  on  the  Whig  side  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  practice  at  the  bar,  though  con- 
siderable, and  brilliant  from  the  political  character 
of  the  cases  in  which  he  was  chiefly  engaged,  was 
not  first-rate  ;  and  both  in  legal  knowledge  and 
forensic  judgment  he  was  never  deemed  equal  to  his 
redoubted  antagonist  on  the  northern  circuit,  Sir 
James  Scarlett,  now  Lord  Abinger.  But  in  energy 
of  character,  invincible  perseverance,  versatility  of 
talent,  force  of  expression,  and  sarcastic  power,  he 
was  far  beyond  any  barrister  or  statesman  of  his 
day;  and  if  his  judgment  had  been  equal  to  his 
ability,  or  his  discretion  to  his  information,  and  his 
vast  capacity  for  exertion  had  always  been  directed 
to  objects  consistent  with  each  other,  and  of  perma- 
nent utility  rather  than  passing  interest,  he  would 
hare  left  a  name  in  history,  as  he  unquestionably 
has  exercised  an  influence  on  his  own  age,  second  to 
none  in  the  modern  annals  of  Great  Britain. 

But  inconsistency  and  want  of  foresight  have 
always  been  the  bane  of  his  public  character.  He  Hi*  failings 
has  signally  promoted  some  great  causes,  as  that  of and  errorB* 
legal  reform  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say,  upon  reviewing 
the  opinions  which  he  has  advocated  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  whether  he  has  most  injured  or 
benefited  others  which  he  had  still  more  at  heart. 
He  was  the  steady  advocate  of  Negro  freedom, 
general  education,  universal  toleration,  and  social 
amelioration;  yet  there  is  hardly  a  measure  in  the 
end  destructive  to  these  great  interests  of  which  he 
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chap,  has  hot,  at  some  period  of  his  career,  been  the  ardent 
LX*     supporter.  He  has  been  through  life  the  most  resolute 


1812.  enemy  of  the  slave  trade,  and  deserves  the  lasting 
tHanks  of  every  friend  to  humanity  for  his  noble 
efforts  to  root  out  that  execrable  traffic;  but  he  not 
less  strenuously  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  British  West  India  Islands  in  1834;  and,  by 
so  doing,  he  has  doubled  the  slave  trade  in  extent, 
and  quadrupled  it  in  atrocity  throughout  the  globe.* 
He  besought  the  House  of  Peers  on  his  bended 
knees  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill,  though  the  opponents 
of  that  measure  drew  their  strongest  arguments  from 
his  own  earlier  writings  on  the  subject;  and  his  whole 
'  efforts  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  directed  to 
demonstrate  the  unhappy  effects  of  the  kind  of 
government  which  that  great  change  necessarily 
brought  upon  the  country.  He  was  the  warm  and 
consistent  supporter  of  Catholic  emancipation  ;  but 
his  exertions  have  of  late  been  equally  vigorous  and 
effective,  in  demonstrating  the  bad  consequences 
which  its  concession  has,  hitherto  at  least,  had  upon 
social  amelioration  in  the  one  island,  and  the  general 
system  of  government  in  the  other.  He  has  always 
been  the  sincere  and  powerful  supporter  of  popular 
instruction ;  but  by  directing  it  chiefly  to  intellectual 
acquisitions,  he  turned  that  mighty  lever  to  visionary 
objects,  and  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  or  without 
the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people;  while, 

*  The  number  of  slaves  landed  in  Cuba  and  Brazil  alone,  said  Mr 
Buxton,  the  able  and  humane  advocate  of  the  Negro  race,  is  150,000 
being  more  than  double  the  whole  draught  on  Africa  when  the  slave-trade 
controversy  began.  Twice  as  many  human  beings  are  now  its  victims 
as  when  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  began  their  noble  task;  and  each 
individual  of  this  increased  number,  in  addition  to  the  horrors  formerly 
endured,  is  cribbed  up  in  a  smaller  space,,  and  stowed  in  a  vessel  where 
accommodation  is  sacrificed  to  spoil." — African  Stave  Trade,  by  T. 
F,  Buxton,  London,  1S39,  p.  172. 
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by  severing  it  from  religious  instruction,  he  deprived    chap. 
it  of  the  chief  blessings  which  it-  is  fitted  to  confer     LX* 
upon  mankind.     He  ns  possessed  of  extraordinary    1812. 
intensity  of  vision  for  present  objects  and  immediate 
interests;  but  far  from  being  equally  clear-sighted  as 
to  ultimate  consequences,  or  the  permanent  welfare 
of  humanity. 

His  style  of  speaking  presents  the  most  extra- 
ordinary contrast  to  the  abstract  ideas  which  heHischa- 
entertains,  and  has  powerfully  expressed,  as  to  the  Monitor, 
perfection  of  eloquence.  No  man  feels  more  strongly 
the  masculine  simplicity  of  ancient  oratory,  or  has 
better  described  the  injurious  effect  sometimes  even 
of  a  single  epithet  on  the  majesty  of  thought; 
while  none  more  constantly  weakens  the  force  of 
his  own  intense  and  vivid  conceptions  by  variety  and 
redundance  of  expression.  He  objected  to  the  addi- 
tion which  the  imagination  of  Tasso  made  to  the 
sublime  image  of  Dante  ;*  and  yet  he  seldom  fails 
to  overwhelm  the  reader  by  exaggerations  of  the 

•  AI  gniad  di  Leon  quando  si  posa. 

To  which  Tasso  added  the  line, 

Girando  gli  occhi,  et  non  movendo  fl  p&sso. 

Critics  may  differ  as  to  whether  the  beautiful  image  in  the  last  line, 
does  or  does  not  detract  from  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  first ;  but 
Lord  Brougham  unequivocally  condemns  it  as  destroying  the  grandeur 
of  the  Florentine  bard.  See  Lord  Brougham's  Address  to  the  Students 
it  Glasgow.  Lord  Hectors*  Addresses,  Glasgow,  1830 — a  most  inter- 
esting collection,  as  well  from  the  celebrity  of  the  statesmen  and  philo- 
Kphers  called  to  that  eminent  station,  as  from  the  progressive  change 
in  the  character  of  thought  which  their  successive  compositions  evince, 
from  the  philosophic  silence  on  religion,  characteristic  of  the  days  of 
Home,  with  which  it  commences,  to  the  devotional  glow  descriptive  of 
those  of  Chalmers,  with  which  it  concludes,  and  which  only  wants  the 
admirable  address  of  Sir  James  Graham  in  1838,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
UBtroctive  monuments  which  the  literature  of  Europe  during  and  after 
&e  French  Revolution  has  produced,  of  the  vast  effect  of  that  great 
cent  in  bringing  men  back,  by  necessity  and  suffering,  to  the  best  and 
ufclest  sentiments  of  their  nature. 
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chap,  same  idea  under  different  forms,  till  the  original 
LX-     impression  is  well  nigh  obliterated.     No  one  more 


1812.  happily  or  forcibly  strikes  the  iron  upon  the  head  in 
the  outset ;  but  none,  by  a  repetition  of  slant  blows, 
more  frequently  mars  its  force,  or  alters  its  direction. 
His  long  practice  of  addressing  juries,  or  assemblies 
of  ordinary  capacity,  has  proved  injurious  to  his  efforts 
to  reach  the  highest  style  of  eloquence.  Every  idea, 
if  at  all  felicitous,  is,  in  his  hand,  torn  to  rags.  He 
forgets  that  those  who  read  his  speeches  will  not  be 
equally  obtuse  with  those  who  heard  them,  "  que 
les  gens  babiles  s'entendent  a  demi-mot."  On  this 
account,  his  fame  with  posterity,  that  is,  the  reading* 
and  thinking  few,  will  be  by  no  means  equal  to  that 
which  he  has  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries  ; 
that  is,  the  hearing  and  unthinking  many.  Irony 
and  sarcasm  constitute  his  strongest  arm  in  orato- 
rial  contests;  and  there  he  is  unrivalled  even  by 
Pitt  or  Canning.  His  speeches  to  juries  were  often 
models  of  vehement  and  powerful  declamation ;  but 
his  judgment  as  a  counsel  was  far  from  being  equal 
to  his  talent  as  a  barrister,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  he  has  supplied  what  was  wanting  on  the 
side  of  his  prosecution  by  the  imprudence  in  calling 
witnesses  for  the  defence.*  His  information  is 
immense,  and  his  powers  of  application  unbounded  ; 
but  his  knowledge  on  subjects  of  philosophy  rather 
extensive  than  accurate — of  law,  varied  than  pro- 

*  It  is  well  known  that  tbe  character  of  the  chief  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution,  in  the  case  of  Queen  Caroline,  was  so  bad,  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  their  testimony ;  and  on  this  fact  Lord  Brougham 
has  never  failed  to  descant  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms  whenever  he 
could  by  possibility  introduce  the  subject.  He  has  not  so  frequently 
told,  however,  what  is  equally  well  known,  that  it  was  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  whom  he  himself  put  into  the  box,  Lieutenants  Flyn  and 
Hownam,  whose  character  was  above  suspicion,  that  in  the  end  left  no 
doubt  of  the  Queen's  guilt  in  the  mind  of  any  person  capable  of 
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found.     He  has  always  been  distinguished  by  the    chap. 
warmest  filial  and  domestic  attachments ;  and    a      LX> 
purer  ray  of  glory  than  even  that  which  is  reflected    *812. 
from  his  senatorial  achievements,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  steadiness  with  which,  though  often  erring  in 
judgment,   he  has  ever  supported  the  interests  of 
freedom  and  humanity;  and  the  indefatigable  ardour 
which  has  enabled  him,  amidst  a  multiplicity  of  pro- 
fessional and  official  duties  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed any  other  man,  to  devote  his  great  powers 
to  the  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  God  from  the 
works  of  nature. 

The  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
the  chances  of  continuing  it  with  success,  was  the 
last  of  the  momentous  subjects  which  occupied  the 
British  Parliament  during  the  sessions  of  1810  and 
1811 ;  and  none  present  more  interesting  matter  for 
retrospect. 

On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  strenuously 
argued  by   Mr  Ponsonby,  Earl  Grey,    and  Lord  Argument 
Granville : — "  It  is  a  painful  task  to  refer  to  predic-  position 
tions  formerly  made   and  despised,  now   unfortu-^^£hthe 
nately  realized.     How  disagreeable  soever  it  may  war. 
nevertheless  be,  from  a  reference  to  past  disasters,  to 
anticipate  future  calamities,  it  has  now  become  a 
bounden  duty  to  do  so ;  and  that  the  more,  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  barren  censure  of  past  errors  to  which 
such  a  retrospect  leads,  but  a  solemn  injunction  to 
rescue  the  country  in  future  from  similar  calamities. 

weighing  evidence. — See  Parliamentary  Debates,  1820,  III.  459-543, 
tfrw  Series.  Yet  this  unhappy  princess  was  possessed  of  some  amiable, 
and  many  charming  qualities ;  and  in  better  hands  might,  in  Mr  Can- 
ning's words,  have  been  "  the  life,  and  grace,  and  ornament  of  society." 
"She  is,"  says  a  personal  and  disinterested  acquaintance,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  u  a  charming  princess,  and  lWes  in  an  enchanted  palace ;  and  I 
esanot  help  thinking  her  prince  must  labour  under  some  malignant  spell 
to  deny  himself  her  society" — See  Lockbabt's  Life  of  Scott,  p.  99. 
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chap.  Is  Parliament  to  sit  year  after  year  passive  specta- 
' tors  of  wasteful  expenditure,  and  the  useless  effusion 


1812.    Qf  fa  begt  blood  of  the  country,  in  hopeless,  calami- 
tous, and  disgraceful  efforts  ?    What  return  is  due  to 
the  gallant  army  which  has  made  such  noble  sacri- 
fices?   Is  it  not  a  sacred  duty  imposed  upon  Go- 
vernment to  see  that  not  one  drop  more  of  blood 
is  wasted  in  a  cause  where  no  thinking  man  can 
say,  that  by  any  possibility  such  dreadful  sacrifices 
are  made  with  any  prospect  of  advantage  to  the 
country  ?      Is  it  agreeable  or  consistent  with  the 
character  of  men  of  common  intelligence  to  submit 
to  be  fed  from  day  to  day  with  the  tale  of  unprofit- 
able successes — of  imaginary  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  our  army  for  ourselves  or  our  allies  ?    Is  there 
any  one  who  in  his  conscience  believes,  that  even 
the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  British  army  would  secure 
the  defence  of  Portugal  ?    If  such  a  man  there  be, 
it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed,  not  only  that  he 
is  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
country,  but  even  incapable  of  transacting  public 
business  in  any  deliberative  assembly. 

"  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  cause  of  the 
Peninsula  is  utterly  hopeless.  Can  any  man  who 
looks  at  our  immense  exertions  for  the  last  seventeen 
years,  assert  that  the  annual  expenditure  of  from 
three  to  four  millions  in  its  defence,  has  not  been 
absolutely  lost  to  Spain,  fruitless  to  Portugal,  and 
of  no  advantage  whatever  to  this  country  ?  In  fact, 
so  utterly  hopeless  is  the  cause,  that  nothing  short  of 
a  divine  miracle  can  render  it  effectual  to  its  proposed 
object.  But  there  are  higher  considerations  than 
those  of  mere  finance,  which  call  upon  us  instantly 
to  abandon  this  sanguinary  and  unprofitable  struggle. 
The  utter  impossibility  of  defending  Portugal  with 
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the  British  army,  aided  by  the  Portuguese  levies,  is    chap. 


lx. 


so  apparent,  that  it  is  a  mockery  of  common  under-, 
standing  to  argue  on  the  subject.  In  former  in-  181d# 
stances,  when  Portugal  was  attacked,  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  were  divided  ;  but  now  they  are  wholly 
unoccupied  in  the  north,  and  may  be  directed  with 
fatal  and  unerring  effect  against  that  country.  Is 
there  any  man  bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  British 
army  in  Portugal,  aided  by  the  native  force,  main- 
tained by  our  subsidies,  will  be  sufficient  to  resist 
such  an  attack  ?  What  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
this  subsidiary  force,  unpractised  in  the  operations  of 
war,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  military  discipline,  except 
what  they  may  pick  up  from  their  British  officers  ? 
That  Portugal  can  be  defended  by  such  a  force,  is  a 
thing  absolutely  impossible:  if  our  troops  do  not 
take  refuge  in  their  ships,  before  six  months  is  over 
not  a  British  soldier  will  remain  in  the  Peninsula 
except  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

"  Has  any  thing  been  done  to  rescue  the  Portu- 
guese people  from  the  miserable  state  of  thraldom  in 
which  they  have  been  kept  by  their  Government, 
nobles,  and  priests,  and  to  develope  that  ardent  popu- 
lar spirit  from  which  alone  history  teaches  us  a  vigo- 
rous national  resistance  is  to  be  expected  ?    Here 
has  been  a  glorious  opportunity  for  raising  the  Por- 
tuguese nation  from  that  wretchedness  and  degraded 
condition  to  which  centuries  of  mental  ignorance  and 
civil  oppression  have  reduced  them.  Here  was  a  task 
worthy  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  suited  to  a  wise  and 
liberal  policy — to  an  enlarged  and  generous  spirit — 
to  the  free  institutions  of  a  free  government.     No- 
thing has  been  done  with  this  view ;  the  Portuguese 
are  in  as  degraded  a  state  as  when  the  French  eagles 
firBt  approached  the  towers  of  Lisbon.     Was  it  pos- 
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CHAP,  sible  to  expect  a  national  spirit  to  arise  when  nothing* 
LX*     was  done  to  elicit  it?    And  without  such  a  spirit 


1810.  among  the  people,  was  it  not,  if  possible,  more  hope- 
less than  from  other  views  to  expect  that  any  suc- 
cessful resistance  could  be  made  ? 

"  The  Portuguese  levies,  upon  whom  so  much 
reliance  is  placed,  might  in  time,  perhaps,  hereafter 
become  good  soldiers,  and  be  capable  of  acting  with 
regular  troops.  But  when  the  corruption,  weakness, 
and  imbecility  of  the  Government  are  taken  into  view, 
every  one  must  be  convinced  of  the  total  impossibi- 
lity of  obtaining  any  native  force  capable  of  active 
co-operation  with  the  British  army.  What  assist- 
ance have  we  ever  obtained  from  the  Spanish  armies, 
notwithstanding  the  high-sounding  promises  with 
which  they  have  deluded  the  English  troops  into 
their  territories  ?  To  expect  any  thing  better  from 
the  Portuguese,  is  to  put  all  experience  at  defiance. 
They  may  be  useful  as  light  troops,  but  cannot  act 
with  regular  soldiers.  Portugal,  instead  of  being 
defensible  from  its  mountains,  is  perhaps  the  most 
indefensible  country  in  Europe.  The  experience,  not 
merely  of  the  last  seventeen  years,  but  of  the  last  few 
months,  have  amply  demonstrated  the  total  in  efficacy 
of  mountain  ranges  as  a  barrier  against  the  vast 
forces  and  bold  tactics  of  modern  war.  What  defence 
has  the  Sierra  Morena  proved  against  the  invasion 
of  Soult?  It  is  not  by  any  such  defences  that  Por- 
tugal is  to  be  saved  from  the  fate  which  has  over- 
taken all  the  military  monarchies  of  Europe.  Dis- 
guise it  as  you  will,  the  real  question  at  issue  is, 
whether  the  army  at  this  moment  in  Portugal  is  to 
be  sacrificed,  as  those  under  Sir  John  Moore  and 
Lord  Chatham  have  been ;  and  unless  the  House  in- 
tervenes, from  a  just  sense  of  its  own  duty  not  less 


than  of  the  national  honour,  disasters  yet  greater   chap. 

than  either  of  these,  and  probably  irreparable,  await     Lx* 

the  British  empire.  1810. 

"  Our  victories  are  perpetually  held  up  as  monu- 
ments of  our  eternal  glory,  and  Maida,  Corunna, 
Vimiera,and  Talavera,are  everlastingly  referred  to  as 
the  theme  of  undying  congratulation.  But  what  have 
any  of  these  boasted  triumphs  done  for  the  people  of 
the  country  where  they  were  won,  or  for  the  general 
issue  of  the  war  ?  Maida  handed  over  the  Neapoli- 
tans to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  irritated  and  cruel 
enemy  ;  Corunna  sacrificed  Moore  only  to  deliver 
over  Galicia  to  the  Gallic  armies;  Yimiera  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  disgraceful  convention  of 
Cintra;  and  Talavera  was  at  best  but  an  exhibition 
of  rash  confidence  and  victorious  temerity.  Honours 
ha?e  been  conferred  upon  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  for 
whom  and  for  his  country  it  would  have  been  much 
more  honourable  if  he  had  never  changed  his  name. 
His  conduct  in  Spain  seemed  the  result  of  infatuation. 
After  defeating  Soult,  he  recrossed  the  Dour o  to  form 
a  junction  with  Cuesta,  and  when  that  was  effected 
he  remained  unaccountably  inactive,  till  Soult  was 
bo  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  paralyze  all  his 
efforts,  by  descending  into  his  rear  after  the  battle  of 
Talavera;  and  when  forced  to  retreat,  he  retired  to 
an  unhealthy  province  at  an  unhealthy  season,  where 
he  remained  some  months  till  his  army  had  lost  a 
third  of  its  amount  from  malaria  fever.  If  these  are  ^ari.Deb. 
the  consequences  of  your  triumphs,  what  may  be  an-  535,87,90. 
ticipated  from  your  defeats?"1 

To  these  arguments  it  was  replied  by  Lord  Wel- 
lesley, Lord  Liverpool,  and  Mr  Perceval : — "  The  Answer  by 
arrangements  now  proposed,  proceed  on  the  sa^k^8^*1*- 
principles  with  the  whole  efforts  hitherto  made  and  Liverpool, 
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chap,  sanctioned  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
LX*      liament.     What  has  hitherto  occurred  to  induce  us 
1810.     t0  swerve  from  this  course,  or  depart  from  those 
principles   which   have    invariably   influenced   our 
alliance  with  the  Peninsular  kingdoms  to  the  present 
hour  ?     The  royal  message  proposes  to  take  thirty 
thousand   Portuguese   into  British  pay.     Has  not 
such  a  course  been  strenuously  recommended  by  Mr 
Fox  and  Mr  Windham,  when  Portugal  was  endan- 
gered, when  they  were  in  power  in  1806?  Why  are 
we  to  be  now  called  upon  to  depart  from  this  policy, 
adopted  by  our  greatest  statesmen  of  all  parties;  to 
abandon  Portugal  to  her  fate  at  the  very  time  when 
she  is  making  the  greatest  efforts  to  avert  subjuga- 
tion ?     What  advantage  is  to  be  gained  from  thus 
casting  over  our  counsels  the  hue  of  despair?     Are 
we  to  tell  our  allies  that  the  hour  of  their  fate  has 
arrived;  that  all  attempts  to  assist  them  are  in  vain, 
and  that  they  must  bow  the  neck  and  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  a  merciless  invader?     That,  indeed,  would 
be  to  strew  the  conqueror's  path  with  flowers ;  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  triumphal  march  to  the 
throne  of  the  two  kingdoms.     Is  it  for  this  that  so 
much  treasure  has  been  expended,  so  much  blood 
has  been  shed  ?     The  spirit  of  the  Spanish  people  is 
still  excellent,  their  resources  are  far  from  exhausted ; 
those  of  Portugal  are  untouched;  our  gallant  army 
has  never  yet  sustained  a  defeat;  and  is  this  the  time 
to  retire  with  disgrace  from  the  contest  ?     Will  he 
who  never  risks  a  defeat  ever  gain  a  victory  ?     Let 
us  not,  therefore,  come  to  any  resolution  which  can 
countenance  Portugal  in  relaxing  her  exertions,  or 
justify  Spain  in  Considering  her  condition  hopeless. 
And  yet  what  other  result  could  be  anticipated  if  we 
were  now  to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsula  before 
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Portugal  is  so  much  as  invaded,  or  the  shock  of  war   chap 

T  Y 

has  even  come  upon  us  ? 

"The  circumstances  under  which  the  war  has  lfi10. 
commenced  in  the  Peninsula,  form  a  glorious  con- 
trast to  those  that  pervade  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  continent.  Spain  was  the  first  country  that 
exhibited  the  example  of  a  general  rising  of  its  popu- 
lation against  the  invasion  and  usurpation  of  the 
French  ruler  .  In  other  countries  he  has  been  op- 
posed by  the  armies  alone,  and,  when  they  were 
overwhelmed,  the  states  were  conquered.  But  in 
Spain  the  resistance  has  proceeded  from  the  whole 
people j  and  the  hopes  founded  on  their  efforts  are 
not  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  disasters  of 
two  or  three  campaigns.  The  country  presents, 
bejond  any  other,  physical  advantages  for  such  a 
stubborn  system  of  warfare,  from  the  vast  desert  or 
rocky  tracts  and  numerous  mountain  ridges  with 
which  it  abounds j  while  the  history  and  character 
of  the  people  afford  room  for  well-grounded  hopes, 
that  they  will  not  in  6uch  a  contest  belie  the  cha- 
racter which  they  acquired  in  the  Moorish  wars. 
No  point  can  be  imagined  so  favourable  for  the  place 
tfarmes  of  the  British  force  as  the  Tagus,  lying  as 
it  does  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  communications, 
and  in  such  a  position  as  to  afford  a  central  point, 
equally  adapted  for  secure  defence  or  offensive  ope- 
rations. 

"  If  the  defence  of  Portugal  is  really  of  that  des- 
perate character  which  is  represented,  let  a  motion 
be  brought  forward  at  once  to  abandon  that  country 
to  its  fate.  Will  the  gentlemen  opposite  support  such 
a  motion,  and  thereby  sacrifice  at  once  all  the  blood 
and  treasure  which  have  been  expended  in  defence 
of  the  Peninsula?     Will  they  bring  invasion  home 
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chap.  &t  once  to  our  own  doors?  Have  we  gained  nothing' 
L2L     by  the  contest  in  its  bloody  fields?     Is  it  nothing  to 
1810.   have  maintained  a  doubtful  struggle  with  the  con- 
queror of  continental  Europe  for  so  long  a  period, 
to  have  staid  the  tide  of  conquest  heretofore,  so  fear* 
fully  rapid,  and  to  be  able  to  say  that  still,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  our  standards  wave  in  undi- 
minished security  over  the  towers  of  Lisbon?     We 
have  gained  that  which  is  at  once  more  honourable 
and  more  precious  than  empty  laurels,  the   affec- 
tion and  confidence  of  the  people  both  in  Portugal 
and  Spain;  affection  so  great,  that  there  is  not  a 
want  of  the  British  soldiers  in  the  former  country 
that  is  not  instantly  and  gratuitously  supplied ;  con- 
fidence so  unbounded,  that  the  Government  of  the 
latter  have  offered  to  put  their  fleet  at  the  disposal 
of  the  British  admiral.     War  has  its  chances  and 
its  reverses  as  well  as  its  glories :  we  cannot  gain 
the  latter  if  we  shun  the  former ;  but  surely  never 
did  nation  win  a  brighter  garland  than  England  has 
done  during  the  Peninsular  contest,  and  never  was 
nation  bound  by  stronger  ties  to  support  a  people 
*  Parl.Deb.  who  with  such  heroic  resolution  have,  during  three 

535  wid    years*  borne  the  whole  weight  of  Napoleon's  mili- 
ar 106,     tary  power." ! 

"  It  is  ungenerous  to  represent  the  whole  people 
of  the  Peninsula  as  having  achieved  nothing  worthy 
of  memory.  Have  the  defenders  of  Saragossa  and 
Gerona  no  title  to  the  admiration  of  posterity  ? 
Where  else  have  three  hundred  thousand  French- 
men been  constantly  engaged  in  active  warfare  for 
three  years  without  having  yet  effected  its  subjuga- 
tion ?  True,  the  Spaniards  have  been  often  defeated; 
true,  their  chief  provinces  have  been  overrun  ;  but 
after  every  defeat  fresh  armies  have  sprung  up,  and 
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all  history  cannot  produce  an  example  of  a  more   chap. 
heroic  resistance  than  this  '  degraded'  people  have      LX* 


opposed  to  the  invader.  Nor  has  our  co-operation  1810. 
been  in  time  past  unavailing,  nor  will  it  prove  in 
time  to  come  fruitless.  Sir  John  Moore's  advance 
arrested  the  conquest  of  the  south  of  Spain,  and 
postponed  for  more  than  a  year  the  irruption  into 
the  Andalusian  provinces.  Lord  Wellington's  attack 
on  Soult  expelled  the  French  from  Portugal,  and 
restored  Galicia  and  Asturias,  with  the  fleet  at  the 
Ferrol,  to  the  patriot  arms;  his  advance  towards 
Madrid  has  drawn  all  the  disposable  forces  of  the 
enemy  into  the  plains  of  La  Mancha,  and  at  once 
protected  Portugal  and  given  a  breathing  time  to 
Spain.  The  British  army,  headed  by  Wellington, 
and  supported  by  forty  thousand  Portuguese,  direct- 
ed by  British  officers,  is  not  yet  expelled  from  the 
Peninsula' ;  and  it  will  require  no  ordinary  force  of 
the  enemy  to  dislodge  such  a  body  from  their  strong- 
holds near  Lisbon."  * 

Upon  this  debate  Parliament  supported  Ministers 
in  their  resolution  to  continue  the  war,  in  the  Lords 
by  a  majority  of  SO,  the  numbers  being  124  to  94  5 x  Piw2a«eb" 
and  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  96,  the  num-  and  105.' 
here  being  263  to  I67.1 

When  the  Eastern  sage  was  desired  by  a  victorious 
Sultan  to  give  him  an  inscription  for  a  ring,  which  Reflections 
should,  in  a  few  words,  convey  the  advice  best  calcu-  ute,and' 
lated  to  moderate  the  triumph  of  prosperous,  and*he^0"- 
diminish  the  depression  of  adverse  fortune,  he  wrote  Opposition 
the  line — "And  this,  too,  shall  pass  away?  Perhaps  subject, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  words*  more  universally  de- 

*  In  justice  to  the  Opposition,  it  must  be  observed,  tbat  the  greater 
part  of  the  debates  here  summed  up  took  place  immediately  before  the 
Torres  Vedras  campaign. 
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chap,  scriptive  of  human  affairs ;   or  of  that  unceasing* 
'     change  from  evil  to  good,  and  from  good  to  evil, 


1810.    which,   alike  in  private  life  and  the  concerns   of 
nations,  appears  to  be  the  destiny  of  all  sublunary 
things.      It  is  from  inattention  to  this  perpetual 
revolution,  not  of  fortune,  but  of  moral  causes  con- 
trolling it,  that  the  greatest  political  calamities,  and 
most  of  the  greatest  political  errors,  in  every  age, 
have  been  owing.     The  Opposition,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  Wellington's  career,  were  subject  to  their  full 
share  of  this  general  weakness.     They  thought  that 
things  would  continue  permanently  as  they  then 
were;  that  Napoleon's  greatness  was  to  be  as  durable 
as  it  had  been  irresistible  ;  and  that  the  experienced 
inability  of  any  European  power  to  combat  his  land 
forces,  had,  for  the  lifetime  of  the  whole  existing- 
generation  at  least,  established  his  empire  beyond 
the  possibility  of  overthrow.   Judging  from  the  past 
experience  of  that  conqueror,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  views  were  founded  in  reason ;  and  yet 
the  world  was  on  the  eve  of  the  campaign  of  Sala- 
manca and  the  Moscow  retreat.     The  error  of  the 
Opposition  consisted  in   their  insensibility  to  the 
change  which  was  supervening  in  human  affairs,  and 
to  the  new  principles  of  vigour  on  the  one  side,  and 
weakness  on  the  other,  which  were  rising  into  action 
from  the  effects  of  the  very  triumphs  and  reverses 
which  appeared  to  have  indelibly  fixed  the  destiny 
of  human  affairs.     The  perception  of  such  a  change, 
when  going  forward,  is  the  highest  effort  of  political 
wisdom ;  it  is  the  power  of  discerning  it,  which, 
in   every  important  crisis,  distinguishes  the  great 
from  the  second-rate  statesman,  the  heroic  from  the 
temporizing  ruler  of  mankind.     Alone  of  all  his 
compeers,  Wellington  saw  and  acted  on  this  convic- 
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tion ;  the  Government  at  home,  gifted  with  less  -  chap. 
penetration,  or  fewer  opportunities  of  observation,      LX- 
were  far  from  sharing  in  his  confidence  as  to  the    181Q. 
result,  though  they  had  the  magnanimity  to  per* 
severe  in  their  course,  even  when  they  had  little 
hopes  of  its  success.   The  glorious  triumph  to  which 
it  led,  and  the  enduring  reward  which  their  constancy 
obtained,  adds  another  to  the  many  instances  which 
history  affords,  where  heroism  of  conduct  has  sup- 
plied the  want  of  intellectual  acuteness,  and  where 
the  ancient  maxim  has  been  found  goody  that  "  true 
wisdom  eoraeth  from  the  heart." 

The  prolonged,  obstinate,  and  most  formidable 
resistance  which  the  Whig  party  made  to  the  pro-  Their  long. 
secutkra  of  the  Spanish  war  in  its  earlier  stages,  was  i1"!™1^1 Xm 
an  error  of  judgment,  which  only  showed  that  they  glory  of 
were  not  gifted  with  the  highest  political  quality —  D&-     '- 
that  of  seeing  futurity  through  the  shadows  of  pre- 
sent events.     But  when  the  tide  had  obviously  turn- 
ed— when  success  had  in  a  durable  way  crowned  the 
British  arms,  and  the  waves  of  Gallic  ambition  bad 
permanently  receded  from  the  rocks  of  Torres  Vedras 
—their  conduct  was  of  a  more  reprehensible  cast ;  it 
became  the  fit  subject  of  moral  censure.    With  slow 
and  unwilling  steps  they  receded  from  their  favourite, 
position,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  defending  Portu- 
gal :  they  still  heaped  abuse  upon  Ministers  for  their- 
conduct  in  the  contest,  although  it  was  chiefly  blame- 
able,  in   time  past,  from  having  been  too  much 
framed  on  their  advice ;  it  was  a  cold  and  reluctant 
assent  which  they  yielded  even  to  the  merits  of 
Wellington  himself.     This  insensibility  to  national 
glory,  when  it  interfered  with  party  ambition — this 
jealousy  of  individual  greatness,  when  it  obscured 
party  renown — proved  fatal  to  their  hopes  of  acces- 

vol.  vm.  i 
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chap.   6ion  to  power  during  the  lifetime  of  the  generation 
LX'     which  had  grown  up  to  manhood  in  the  revolution- 

1810.  ary  war.  Doubtless  it  is  the  highest  effort  of  patri- 
otic virtue  to  exult  at  successes  which  are  to  confirm 
an  adverse  party  in  power — doubtless  no  small  share 
of  magnanimity  is  required  to  concede  merit  to  an 
opponent  who  is  withering  the  hopes  of  individual 
elevation  ;  but  nations,  from  men  acting  on  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world,  have  a  right  to  expect  such  dis- 
interestedness ;  it  is  the  wisest  course  in  the  end 
even  for  themselves j  and  experience  has  proved  that 
in  every  age  really  generous  hearts  are  capable  of 
such  conduct.  When  Wellington  lay  at  Elvas,  in 
May  1811,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Whitbread, 
retracting,  in  the  handsomest  manner,  his  former 
strictures,  and  ascribing  them,  probably  with  perfect 
justice,  to  the  imperfect  information  on  which  his 
judgment  had  been  founded.  The  English  general 
expressed  himself  highly  gratified,  as  well  be  might, 
with  this  generous  conduct;*  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  so  noble  an  example  was  followed  by  any  other  of 
the  Whig  leaders ;  and  on  this  occasion  unhappily, 
as  on  many  others,  the  exception  proves  the  rule. 

*  "  I  was  most  highly  gratified  by  your  letter  of  the  29th  April, 
received  last  night,  and  I  beg  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  mode  in 
which  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  me  of  the  favourable  change 
of  your  opinion  respecting  aflairs  in  this  country.  I  acknowledge  that 
I  was  much  concerned  to  find  that  persons  for  whom  I  entertained  the 
highest  respect,  and  whose  opinions  were  likely  to  have  great  weight  in 
England  and  throughout  Europe,  had  delivered  opinions,  erroneous  as 
I  thought,  respecting  things  in  this  country ;  and  I  prized  their  judgments 
so  highly,  that,  being  certain  of  the  error  of  the  opinion  which  they 
delivered,  I  was  induced  to  ascribe  their  conduct  to  the  excess  of  the 
spirit  of  party.  I  am  highly  gratified  by  the  approbation  of  yourselx 
and  others ;  and  it  gives  .me  still  more  pleasure  to  be  convinced  that 
such  men  could  not  be  unjust  towards  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
country  abroad.'* — Wellington  to  Samuel  Whitehead,  Esq.,  23d 
May  1811 — Guewood,  vii.  585.  t 
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Having  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  chap. 
Peninsula   with  undiminished   vigour,   Parliament      LX' 
voted  to  Ministers  ample  supplies  in  the  year  1811     1811- 
for  its  prosecution.     No  less  than  L.  19,540,000  was  Budget, 
voted  for  the  navy,  and  L.23,869,000  for  the  army,  "a  Su? 
besides  L.4,555,000  for  the  ordnance,  and  L.2,700,000  ^J^J0" 
for  the  support  of  the  Portuguese  forces.     The  per- 
manent taxes  amounted  to  L.38,232,000,  and  the 
war  yielded  above  L.25,000,000,  and  the  loan  was 
Ll6,6S6,0OO,   including  L.4,500,000  for   the  ser- 
vice of  Ireland.     The  total  Ways  and  Means  raised 
on  account  of  Great  Britain  were  L.80,600,000, 
and  L.10,309,000  on  account  of  Ireland— in  all 
L90,909,OOO.     This  income,  immense  as  it  was,  ■  Finance 
fell  short  of  the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Pari.  Deb. 
which  that  year  reached  L.92, 194,000.     The  arrny^'  \'n^' 
numbered  220,000  soldiers  in  the  regular  forces,  Ann.  R4* 

1812  398 

81,000  militia,  besides  340,000  local  militia;  and 40a ' App. 
the  navy  exhibited  107  ships  of  the  line  in  com-£2nF 
mission,  besides  119  frigates.     The  total  vessels  of  Table  at 
war  belonging*  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  1019,19.  ' 
of  which  no  less  than  240  were  of  the  line. 1# 

The  supplies  voted  for  the  succeeding  year,  1812, 
were  still  greater,  and  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  Budget, 
magnitude  of  the  contest  when  the  campaign  of  JJJjJ  jJJJ^ 
Salamanca  had  commenced,  and  the  deliverance  of  *■*! forcei 
the  Peninsula  in  good  earnest  was  attempted.    The 
net  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes  in  that  year  was 
no  less  than  L.40,000,000,  of  the  war  L.26,000,000, 
inallL.66,000,000;  and  L.29,268,000,  was  raised 
bj  loan,  including  L.4,500,000  for  the  service  of 
Ireland,  and  L.2,500,000  for  that  of  the  East  India 
Company,  guaranteed  by  Government.    The  public 
expenditure  was  on  a  proportionate  scale j  the  sums 

*  See  note  C  in  Appendix,  Chap.  LX. 
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chap,  particularly  one  at  Dartmoor  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
LX*     land,  and  two  in  Scotland,  each  capable  of  containing 


1812.  8ix  or  6even  thousand  men,  the  Government  were 
under  the  necessity  of  confining  great  numbers  in 
the  hulks  and  guard-ships.  The  detention  of  soldiers 
in  such  a  situation,  was  made  the  subject  of  loud  and 
frequent  complaint  by  the  French  Emperor,  who 
said  in  the  Moniteur,  "that  by  a  refinement  in 
cruelty,  the  English  Government  sent  the  French 
soldiers  on  board  the  hulks,  and  the  sailors  into 
prisons  in  the  interior  of  Scotland"*  With  his 
usual  unfeeling  disposition,  however,  to  those  whose 
services  could  no  longer  be  made  available,  he 
not  only  resisted  every  proposal  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  on  any  thing  approaching  to  reasonable 
principles,  but  never  remitted  one  farthing  for  their 
maintenance,  leaving  the  whole  helpless  multitude  to 
starve,  or  be  a  burden  on  the  British  Government, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  regularly  remitted  the  whole 
cost  of  the  support  of  the  English  captives  in  France 
to  the  Imperial  authorities.  Notwithstanding  Napo- 
1  ParLDeb.  Icon's  neglect,  however,  the  prisoners  were  sur- 
S^jf^  prisingly  healthy,  there  being  only  321  sick  out  of 
106.        45,939  in  confinement,1  while  out  of  2710  who 

*  The  great  depot  of  French  prisoners  in  Scotland,  which  Napoleon 
held  out  as  so  deplorable  a  place  of  detention,  was  a  noble  edifice, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  L.  100,000,  in  a  beautiful  and  salubrious 
situation  near  Perth,  on  the  Tay,  which,  after  being  for  twenty-five 
years  unoccupied,  was  in  1839  converted  by  the  Government,  on 
account  of  its  numerous  advantages,  into  a  great  central  jail  for  criminals. 
It  contained  7000  prisoners ;  and  so  healthy  was  the  situation,  and  sub- 
stantial the  fare  and  lodging  they  received,  that  of  this  great  number 
only  from  five  to  six  died  annually ;  a  smaller  mortality  than  any  equal 
body  of  men  in  any  rank  in  Europe  going  about  their  usual  avocations. 
That  in  England  was  equally  healthy.  At  Dartmoor  depot  in  1812, 
out  of  20,000  prisoners  there  were  only  300  sick,  or  1  in  66 ;  a  propor- 
tion much  above  the  average  health  of  persons  at  large. — Personal 
Knowledge.    See  Pari.  Deb.  xz.  694. 
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enjoyed  their  liberty  on  their  parole,  no  less  than  165   CHAP, 
were  on  the  sick  list.  ___ 


At  length,  in  April  1810,  the  British  Ministry  sent    181°- 
Mr  Mackenzie  on  a  special  errand  to  endeavour  to  Proponb 
effect  an  exchange  with  the  French  Government.  Change 
He  was  well  received  by  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  and  feS?* 
the  negotiation  opened  under  apparently  favourable 
auspices  ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  demands  of 
Napoleon  were  so  exorbitant  as  to  render  all  the 
efforts  of  the  negotiators  abortive.    He  insisted  that 
the  exchange  should  be  general ;  that  is,  that  all  the 
prisoners,  French,  English,  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
and  Italians,  should  be  exchanged,  man  for  man,  and 
rank  for  rank,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  principal 
power  under,  whose  banners  they  were  respectively 
ranged.     The  effect  of  this  would  have  been,  that 
Napoleon  would  have  obtained  restitution  of  fifty 
thousand  French  soldiers  and  sailors  in  exchange  for 
ten  thousand  English  prisoners,  whom  he  only  had 
in  his  custody j  the  balance  of  forty  thousand  being 
made  up  of  a  rabble  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
levies,  who  were  of  little  value,  and  who  had  no 
title  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  regular 
soldiers  of  either  of  the  principal  nations.     The 
British  Government  insisted  that  any  given  number 
of  British  should  first  be  exchanged  for  an  equal 
number  of  French  ;  and  that  then  the  transfer,  man 
for  man,  and  rank  for  rank,  between  the  remaining 
French  or  their  allies  against  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese should  commence.*     Neither  party  would 
recede  from  the  position  which  they  had  respectively  1  sign.  ix. 
taken,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  negotiations  broke  J**  £* 
off,  and  Mr  Mackenzie  returned  to  this  country  in  023, 631, 
the  beginning  of  November.1 

*  See  note  E,  Appendix,  Chap.  LX. 
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Chap.      No  other  testimony  than  that  of  Napoleon  himself 
is  requisite  to  demonstrate  the  unreasonable  nature 


1811.    Qf  the  preten6ion  on  his  part,  which  led  to   this 
Failure  of  melancholy  result.    "  Supposing/'  said  he,  in  speak- 
tiatio^wasing  of  the  comparative  merit  of  the  troops  composing 
owing  to   ^e  French  and  allied  armies  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  "  that  one  English  soldier  was  to  be 
placed  against  one  French,  you  would  require  two 
1 9th  Book  Prussian,  or  Dutch,  or  soldiers  of  the  Confederation 
jfem!P6i.  *°  counterbalance  one  Frenchman." !     Now,  if  two 
Prussian  or  German  regular  soldiers  were  required 
to  counterbalance  one  Englishman  or  Frenchman, 
unquestionably  four  Spanish  or  Portuguese  undis- 
ciplined recruits  would  have  been  barely  sufficient 
for  a  similar  counterpoise.   Nothing,  therefore,  could 
have  been  more  unreasonable  than  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Government,  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal  to  the  negotiation ;  yet  so  much  was 
Napoleon  Minded  by  egotistical  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  he  made  the  conduct  of  the  English  Cabinet 
in  the  transaction  a  bitter  subject  of  complaint  to 
the  latest  hour  of  his  life ;  and  actually  had  the 
address  to  persuade  his  troops  that  their  long  deten- 
1  Bi     ix.  **on  'n  English  prisons  was  the  fault  of  the  British 
145, 146.   Government,  when  it  was  entirely  his  own ;  and  he 
x™623,  '  had  left  them  to  starve  there,  which  would  have 

Be"  1811 -^een  t'ie^r  ^ate  kut  f°r  th©  humane  interposition  of 
76.  Las.  the  very  Government  which  in  this  transaction  he 
3^40.™  was  loading  with  obloquy.1  * 

*  Napoleon's  account  of  these  transactions  was  as  follows : — "  The 
English  had  infinitely  more  French  than  I  had  English  prisoners.  I 
knew  well  that  the  moment  they  had  got  back  their  own  they  would 
have  discovered  some  pretext  for  carrying  the  exchange  no  further,  and 
my  poor  French  would  have  remained  for  ever  in  the  hulks.  I  admitted, 
therefore,  that  I  had  much  fewer  English  than  they  bad  French  pri- 
soners; but  then  I  bad  a  great  number  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
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The  other  memorable  event  of  the  period,  apart    chap. 


lx. 


from  the  never-ending  maze  of  European  politics,  - 
was  the  successful  expedition  undertaken  against  18il* 
Java  in  the  close  of  1811,  and  the  capture  of  thei>wcrip- 
last  colonial  possession  of  the  French  empire.  This  T^  ig- 
noble island,  in  itself  a  kingdom,  is  no  less  than  640  J^11000' 
miles  long,  from  80  to  140  broad,  and  contains 
above  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  Its  surface, 
agreeably  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  rising  in 
the  interior  into  lofty  mountains,  presents  situations 
adapted  for  almost  every  variety  of  vegetable  pro- 
duction, whether  in  the  temperate  or  torrid  zones ; 
while  its  admirable  situation  in  the  centre  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  midway  between  India  and 
China,  pointed  it  out  as  the  emporium  destined  by 
nature  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  lucrative  Eastern 
commerce.  So  rich  is  its  soil,  so  varied  its  capabi- 
lities, that  it  now  produces  sixty  thousand  tons  of 
sugar,  and  five  million  pounds  of  pepper  for  expor- 
tation annually,  besides  furnishing  rice  and  other 
grains  for  the  support  of  its  numerous  inhabitants, 
and  yielding  a  lucrative  commerce  of  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg, and  other  spices,  to  its  European  masters.  It 
was  early  acquired,  and  had  been  for  centuries  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who,  carrying  to  the  East 
the  habits  and  partialities  of  their   own   swampy 

tnd  by  taking  them  into  account  I  had  a  mass  of  prisoners,  in  all, 
considerably  greater  than  theirs.  I  offered  therefore  to  exchange  the 
whole  against  the  whole.  This  proposition  at  first  disconcerted  them, 
bat  at  lemgth  they  agreed  to  it.  Bat  I  had  my  eye  on  every  thing.  I 
R»w  clearly  that  if  they  began  by  exchanging  an  Englishman  against 
i  Frenchman,  as  soon  as  they  got  back  their  own  they  would  have 
brought  forward  something  to  stop  the  exchange.  I  insisted,  there- 
fere,  that  three  thousand  Frenchman  should  at  once  be  exchanged 
against  one  thousand  English  and  two  thousand  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards.  They  refused  this,  and  so  the  negotiation  broke  off."— 
U«  Cases,  viL  39,  40.   . 
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chap,  territory,  built  their  capital,  Batavia,   in   a   low 
unhealthy  situation,  and  intersected  it  with  canals, 


8  •  which  rendered  it  doubly  dangerous.  Such,  how- 
ever, are  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  and  of  its 
noble  harbour,  esteemed  the  finest  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  that,  notwithstanding  its  pestilential 
atmosphere,  it  contains  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  But  the  cool  breezes  on  the  heights  in 
its  vicinity,  offered  many  salubrious  situations  which 
the  eager  European  thirst  for  gold  has  hitherto 
unaccountably  neglected  ;  while  the  lofty  hills  and 
pastoral  valleys  in  the  interior  present  numerous  spots 
Bran^  human  abode,  where  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun 

445, 463.   are  tempered  by  the  fresh-blown  mountain  air,  and 
JaraT^L   the  glowing  skies  of  the  east  shed  their  radiance 

Orient      oyer  ^e  ™^  foli*?6  anc*  green  slopes  of  European 
65.  scenery.1 

This  splendid  island  was  the  last  possession  be- 
Expedition  y ond  the  seas  which  remained  to  the  French  empire, 
S^d0'"  which  it  had  become  a  part  upon  the  incorpora- 
te capture,  tion  of  Holland  in  1810.  Its  reduction  had  long  been 
an  object  of  ambition  to  the  British  Government  ; 
and  in  1802  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
so  far  advanced  that  the  command  was  offered  to 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  then  Governor  of  Mysore,  by 
whom  it  was  refused,  as  interfering  with  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  that  responsible  situation.  The  Mah- 
ratta  war,  which  soon  after  broke  out,  with  its  imme- 
diate consequence,  the  contest  with  Holkar,  involved 
the  Indian  Government  in  such  a  maze  of  hostility, 
and  so  seriously  embarrassed  their  finances,  that  it 
was  not  till  1811  that  the  project  could  be  seriously 
revived.  It  was  then,  however,  set  about  in  good 
earnest j  and,  to  give  additional  eclat  to  the  expedi- 
tion, Lord  Minto,  the  Governor-general  of  India, 
resolved  to  accompany  it  in  person. 
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In  the  close  of  1810,  the  Isle  of  France  surren-  chap. 
dered  to  a  combined  naval  and  military  expedition 


from  Bombay,  and  the  enemy  was  completely  rooted 
out  of  his  possessions  in  the  Indian  ocean.     Those  Deo.  6, 
in  the  Eastern  archipelago  were  the  next  object  of 
attack.     The  islands  of  Amboyna  and  Banda  having  Feb.  i8ii. 
been  reduced  by  the  British  arms,  a  powerful  expe- 
dition against  Java  was  fitted  out  at  Madras  in 
March,  consisting  of  four  British  and  five  native 
regiments  of  infantry,  with  a  regiment  of  horse  and 
a  considerable  train  of  artillery ;  in  all,  ten  thousand  Apr.  1811. 
five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  the  gal- 
lant Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty.   The  expedition  effected  iAg£'ga' 
a  landing   at  the  village  of  Chillingching,  about Auch; 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Batavia,  in  the  beginning  Deep.  Aug. 
of  August    The  principal  force  of  the  enemy,  which  2jJ[  j[2l 
conaisted  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  was  collected  *812» 225* 
in  the  intrenched  camp  of  Fort  Cornelius,  a  posi-  Chron.; 
tion  strongly  fortified  by  art  and  nature,  and  defend-  jame9»g 
ed  by  numerous  redoubts,  surrounded  by  strong  N*val  ^u- 
palisades,   and   mounting  two   hundred  and    fifty  26, 27/ 
pieces  of  cannon.1 

The  chief  force  of  the  French  and  Dutch  was,  in  this 
formidable  position,  under  their  commander  General  storming: 
Jaosens  ;  but  a  considerable  detachment,  about  three  works  of " 
thousand  strong,  occupied  a  more  advanced  post,  also  Corneliufl- 
strengthened  by  field-works,  two  miles  in  front  of 
the  main  body.    Neither  of  these  positions,  however, 
commanded  the  road  to  the  capital,  which  was  accord-  Aug.  8. 
ingly  occupied  without  opposition  a  few  days  after 
the  landing ;  and  from  thence  the  troops  marched 
against  the   enemy's   advanced   work,   and    drove 
them  from  it  with  great  spirit,  under  shelter  of  the 
cannon  of  Fort  Cornelius ;  the  grenadier  company 
of  the  78th,  as  in  every  Eastern  field  of  fame,  head- 
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chap,  ing  the  attack.  When  the  victorious  troops,  however, 
LX      came  in  sight  of  that  stronghold,  they  were  checked 


1811.    by  the  fire  from  its  outworks,  and  the  boldest  paused 
at  the  sight  of  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to 
encounter.     The  enemy,  strongly  intrenched,  occu- 
pied a  position  between  the  great  river  Jacatra  and 
the  Sloken,  an  artificial  watercourse,  neither  of  which 
was  fordable.  The  front  of  this  position,  thus  secured 
on  either  flank  from  attack,  was  covered  by  a  deep 
ditch  strongly  palisadoed,  within  which  were  seven 
large  redoubts,  all  planted  with  a  formidable  array 
of  heavy  artillery,  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  regular 
troops,  much  superior  to  the  attacking  force.     Bat- 
teries were  speedily  raised  opposite  to  these  forti- 
fications, which,  though  armed  with  guns  inferior  to 
those  of  the  enemy  both  in  number  and  calibre, 
shortly  did  great  execution  from  the  superior  rapid- 
i  gir  s      ity  and  precision  of  their  fire.   The  season,  however, 
Auch-      was  too  far  advanced,  and  the  heat  too  violent  to 
Desp. Ann. admit  of  regular  approaches;  and,  notwithstanding 
^•^the  strength  of  the  intrenched  camp,  the  English 
to  Chron.  general  resolved  on  an  assault,  which  was  fixed  for 

James,  yii.   ,  -  f  ~  .     . 

32, 83.      daybreak  on  the  2oth. 

At  midnight  on  the  25th,  the  assaulting  columns 

storming  moved  from  the  trenches  under  the  command  of  a 

of  Fort1"* mo8'  gaU*nt  an<l  experienced  officer,  Colonel  Gilles- 

Corneiius  pie.     The  right,  under  his  own  immediate  direction 

and  that  of  Colonel  Gibbs,  was  directed  against  the 

enemy's  redoubts  beyond  the  Sloken,  and  had  orders, 

if  they  succeeded  in  carrying  them,  to  endeavour  to 

force  their  way  across  the  bridge  which  united  that 

outwork  to  the  main  intrenchments ;  the  left,  under 

Colonel  M'Leod,  was  to  follow  a  path  on  the  bank  of 

the  Jacatra,  and  commence  an  attack  on  that  side  when 

the  firing  was  heard  on  the  other  flank ;  while  the 


1811. 
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centre,  under  General  Wetherall,  was  to  endeavour,  in   chap. 
the  general  confusion,  to  force  its  way  across  the  ditcb  - 
in  front.     Notwithstanding  the  early  hour  and  se- 
crecy of  the  attack,  the  enemy  were  on  the  alert,  and 
under  arms  at  all  points j  but  the  devoted  gallantry 
of  the  British  troops,  aided  by  the  unflinching  steadi- 
ness of  the  sepoys,  overcame  every  obstacle.     All 
the  attacks  proved  successful.     Colonel  Gillespie, 
after  a  long  detour  through  an  intricate  country, 
came  on  the  redoubt  on  the  right,  stormed  it  in  an 
instant,  notwithstanding  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape 
and  musketry ;  and,  passing  the  bridge!  with  the  fugi- 
tives, also  carried  the  redoubt  next  in  order,  though 
defended  in  the  most  obstinate  manner  by  General 
Jansens  in  person.   The  British  column  then  divided 
into  two,   one  under  Gillespie  himself,  the  other 
under  Colonel  Gibbs,  supported  by  Colonel  Wood,  at 
the  head  of  the  heroic  78  th,  which  though  long  op- 
posed, now  bur&t  in  with  loud  shouts  in  the  front  of 
the  lines,  and  successively  carried  the  works  on  either 
hand;  while  Colonel  M'Leod  on  the  extreme  left, 
also  forced  his  way  into  the  redoubt  which  rested  on 
the  Jacatra,  and  gloriously  fell  in  the  moment  of 
victory.    With  equal  judgment  and  valour,  Gillespie 
lost  not  a  moment  in  leading  on  the  victorious  troops 
to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  park  of  artillery  in  the 
rear,  which,  with  all  the  troops  that  defended  it,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.     The  victory  was 
complete,  though  the  severe  loss  sustained  by  the 
British,    amounting  to   872  killed  and  wounded, 
showed  how  obstinately  it  had  been  contested.   The 
carnage  of  the  enemy  within  the  works  was  very 
great ;  above  a  thousand  were  buried  on  the  field, 
besides  multitudes  cut  down  in  the  pursuit,  and  five 
thousand  prisoners  taken.     No  less  than  four  hun. 
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chap,  dred  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  were  found  in  the  in- 
LX*     trenched  camp,  of  which  two  hundred  and  eighty  were 

1811.  mounted  on  the  batteries  and  redoubts :  the  total 
Auch-*  pieces  taken  then,  and  in  the  citadel  of  Batavia  and 
Sesp-Ann. ^e  outworks  prievously  6tormed,  amounted  to  the 
Reg.  1812.  enormous  number  of  264  brass  and  504  iron  guns 
Chron.      and  mortars,  besides  ammunition  and  military  stores 

jMa«2Y?.'  *°  an  incalculable  amount.1 

24«  This  splendid  exploit  was  soon  after  followed  by 

Surrender  the  capitulation  of  the  remaining  troops  who  had 
Sept!  26^  ©scaped  with  General  Jansens  from  the  rout  at  Fort 
Cornelius,  and  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts, 
found  it  impracticable  to  prolong  his  defence.  The 
whole  of  this  noble  island  thus  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  British,  (which,  it  must  always  be  re- 
gretted, was  relinquished  by  a  misplaced  generosity 
at  a  future  time;)  and  Lord  Minto  said  with  great, 
but  not  unfounded  pride,  in  his  despatches  to  the 
British  Government  on  the  occasion,  that  "now  the 

»Ann  Re   ^,,renc^  ^a?  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  flying  from  Cape 
1812,169.  Comorin  to  Cape  Horn."1 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  maritime  war  be- 
Reflections  t ween  England  and  Napoleon ;  thus  was  extinguished 
totrao?tol,rHB  LAST  kemnant  of  the  colonial  empire  of  France. 
tionofthe  There  is  something  solemn  and  apparently  provi- 
coioniai     dential  in  the  simultaneous  march  of  these  great 
^mFl^e,     powers  to  universal  dominion  on  their  respective 
elements,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  colonial 
empire  of  Great  Britain  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  which 
embraced  the  whole  earth  in  its  arms.     No  such 
result  could  have  been  anticipated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest;  still  less  could  it  have  been 
hoped  for  amidst  the  multiplied  disasters  with  which 
its  progress  was  attended.     The  maritime  forces  of 
England  and  France  were  very  nearly  matched  at 
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the  opening  of  the  war;  united  to  those  of  Spain,   chap. 
the  latter  were  superior.     Gibraltar  was  only  re-     LX* 


victualled  during  the  American  war  by  the  nautical  1811« 
skill  of  Lord  Howe ;  and  Plymouth  beheld,  for  the 
first  time  in  English  history,  its  harbour  blockaded 
by  the  triumphant  squadrons  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  colonial  empire  of  France  in  179%  though  not 
equal,  was  a  fair  rival  to  that  of  England.  In  the 
West  Indies,  she  possessed  St  Domingo,  an  island 
then  yielding  colonial  produce  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  British  West  India  islands  put  together  at  this 
time;*  in  the  East,  her  flag  or  that  of  her  allies 
waved  over  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  the  Isle  of  France,  Java,  and  the  Malaccas, 
midway  stations  apparently  set  down  for  the  transit 
of  the  commerce  of  the  East  to  the  European  shores; 
while  on  the  continent  of  Hindostan,  her  influence 
almost  equalled  that  of  England  herself,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna  a  force  was  organized,  under 
French  officers,  superior  to  any  which  British  energy 
could  bring  to  bear  against  it.t  What  was  it,  then, 
which  subverted  this  vast  and  growing  colonial  em- 
pire; which  gave  to  the  arms  of  England,  amidst 
continual  European  disasters,  a  succession  of  mari* 

*  It  yielded  L.  18,000,000  worth  of  colonial  produce— the  whole 
British  islands  in  1833  was  only  L.22,000,000;  and  in  1839,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  it  did  not  produce  L.  17,000,000, 
The  total  West  India  produce  of  the  British  West  India  islands— • 

Sugar  hhds.  Bum  puncheons 

in  1829  was  27 1,700  .        .        61,700 

in  1839  179,800  .        .        .        43,400 


Falling  off;     91,900  .  18,300 

— Colonial  Magazine,  No.  III.  Appendix;  Parliamentary  Return, 
4th  June  1833,  and  Pobteb's  Parliamentary  Tables,  I.  64 ;  Ante,  v.  7. 
t  They  had  38,000  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  270  guns,  all  command- 
ed by  French  officers,  and  trained  in  the  European  method. — Vide 
Ante,  VIL  162. 
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chap,  time  triumphs,  unparalleled  in  the  days  of  Marl- 
LX*     borough  or  Chatham ;  and  led  to  the  total  destruction 


1811.  of  the  Asiatic  and  American  possessions  of  France,  at 
the  very  time  when  Napoleon's  forces  had  acquired 
universal  dominion  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ? 
Evidently  the  French  Revolution  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  constancy  of  England  on  the  other ;  those 
mighty  agents  which  at  once  dried  up  the  maritime 
resources  of  the  one  country,  and  quadrupled  the 
naval  power  of  the  other;  which  poured  forth  a  host 
of  ardent  democrats  on  the  plains  of  Europe,  and 
sent  forth  the  British  fleets  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer on  the  waves  of  the  sea;  which  nursed  in  Eng- 
land the  heroic  spirit  of  Conservative  freedom,  and 
extricated  in  France  the  irresistible  energy  of  demo- 
cratic ambition. 

Even  if  the  contest  had  terminated  at  this  point, 
Superior!-  the  fortunes  of  the  British  empire,  though  over- 
nUto°  shadowed  at  the  moment  by  the  grandeur  of  Na- 
European  poJeon^  continental  victories,  must  now  appear  to 

conquest.     *  ,  i 

the  reflecting  eye  to  have  been  on  the  ascendant. 
England,  by  wresting  from  her  rival  all  her  colonial 
settlements,  had  made  herself  master  of  the  fountains 
of  the  human  race.  In  vain  France  recounted  the 
fields  of  European  fame,  and  pointed  to  the  world 
filled  with  her  renown,  the  Continent  subjugated  by 
her  arms  ;  it  was  the  seats  of  ancient  civilization,  the 
abode  of  departed  greatness,  which  were  thus  subdued. 
Great  Britain  had  cast  her  anchor  in  the  waters  of  the 
emerging  globe ;  her  flag  waved  on  the  infant  seats 
of  civilization;  her  seed  was  spreading  over  the  fu- 
ture abodes  of  mankind.  The  conquest  of  the  world 
which  had  been,  however  superior  in  present  lustre, 
could  never  equal  in  durable  effect  the  settlement  of 
the  world  which  was  to  be.     There  was  to  be  found 
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the  ark  which  bore  the  fortunes  of  humanity  ;  there    chap. 
the  progenitors  of  the  Greece,  and  the  Rome,  and  the      Lx* 
Europe  yet  to  come;  there  the  tongue,  which  was  to     Mil, 
spread  the  glories  of  English  genius  and  the  pride  of 
English  descent  as  far  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
extend.     But  the  contest  was  not  to  terminate  here. 
The  rival  powers  thus  nursed  to  greatness  on  their 
respective  elements,  thus  alike  irresistible  on   the 
land  and  the  sea,  were  now  come  into  fierce  and  final 
collision.   England  was  to  launch  her  legions  against 
France,  and  contend  with  her  ancient  rival  on  her 
own  element  for  the  palm  of  European  ascendency; 
the  desperate  struggle  in  Russia  was  to  bring  to  a 
decisive  issue  the  contest  for  the  mastery  of  the  an- 
cient world.     We  are  on  the  eve  of  greater  changes 
than  have  yet  been  traced  on  the  pages  of  this  event- 
ful history — fiercer  passions  are  to  be  brought  into 
collision  than  those  which  had  yet  stirred  mankind 
in  the  strife ;  sacrifices  greater  recounted,  glories 
brighter  recorded,  than  had  yet  shed  lustre  on  the 
human  race. 

Long,  and  to  some  uninteresting,  as  the  preceding 
detail  of  the  domestic  transactions  of  Great  Britain  import. 
from  1810  to  1812  may  appear,  it  will  not  to  the^eding6 
reflecting  reader  be  deemed  misplaced  even  in  the  J*0™!?11? 
annals  of  European  story.     Amidst  the  multiplied  British 
scenes  of  carnage,  the  ceaseless  streams  of  blood,  tionlT0" 
which  characterize  the  era  of  Napoleon,  it  is  conso- 
latory to  linger  on  one  spot  of  pacific  disquisition. 
To  the  eye  wearied  with  the  constant  mastery  of 
nations  by  physical  strength,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn 
to  one  scene  where  mind  still  asserted  its  inherent 
superiority,  and  in  moral  causes  was  yet  to  be  found 
the  source  of  the  power  which  was  ultimately  to  rule 
mankind.   Independent  of  the  vast  intrinsic  import- 

VOL.  VIII.  K 
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chap,  ance  of  the  questions  which  then  agitated  the  British 
LX-      mind,  and  their  obvious  bearing  upon  the  social 
1811.    interests  which  now  are  at  stake  in  all  the  commer- 
cial communities  of  the  globe,  their  influence  on  the 
contest  which  was  then  pending  was  immediate  and 
decisive.   The  crisis  of  the  war  truly  occurred  in  the 
British  islands  at  this  period.     If  any  of  the  great 
questions  then  in  dependence,  had  been  decided  in  a 
different  manner  from  what  they  actually  were  by 
the  English  Parliament,  the  issue  of  the  war — the 
fate  of  the  world,  would  have  been  changed.     The 
accession  of  the  Opposition  to  power  when  the  re- 
strictions upon  the  Prince  Regent  expired  in  1812  ; 
the  adoption  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bullion  Committee  ;  the  abandon- 
ment by  Government  of  the  Peninsular  contest,  in 
pursuance  of  the  strenuous  arguments  of  their  Par- 
liamentary antagonists,  would,  any  one  of  them,  have 
speedily  terminated  the  contest  in  favour  of  the 
French  Emperor,  crushed  the  rising  spirit  of  Russia, 
extinguished  the  germ  of  European  freedom,  and 
affected,  by  the  destruction  of  English  maritime 
power,  the  whole  destiny  of  the  human  race.     Not 
less  than  on  the  fields  of  Leipsic  or  Waterloo  did  the 
fortunes  of  mankind  hang  suspended  in  the  balance 
during  the  debates  on  those  momentous  subjects  ;  in- 
terests more  vital,  consequences  more  momentous, 
than  any  that  were  contemplated  by  their  authors, 
hung  upon  the  lips  of  the  orators,  and  quivered  on 
the  decisions  of  the  statesmen.  It  is  this  which  gives 
the  debates  of  the  British  senate  at  this  period  their 
enduring  interest ;  it  is  this  which  has  rendered  the 
chapel  of  St  Stephen's  the  forum  of  the  human  race. 
The  military  glory  of  England  may  be  outshone  by 
the  exploits  of  future  states ;  her  literary  renown 
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may  be  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  subsequent  chap. 
genius ;  but  the  moral  interest  of  her  social  contests, 


mirrored  in  the  debates  of  Parliament,  will  never  be  1811# 
surpassed  :  and  to  the  end  of  time  the  speeches  of  her 
illustrious  statesmen  will  be  referred  to  as  the  faithful 
image  of  those  antagonist  powers  which  alternately 
obtain  the  mastery  in  human  affairs,  and  on  the  due 
equipoise  of  which  the  present  happiness,  as  well 
as  future  advancement,  of  the  species  is  mainly  de- 
pendent. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CORTES—WAR  IN  SPAIN 
JANUARY  1810— FEBRUARY  1812. 

ARGUMENT. 

Singular  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  human  affairs — Agency  by  which 
CHAP,  it  is  brought  about— Ultimate  effects  of  the  Blockade  of  Cadiz— Vast  con- 
LXF.  sequences  it  has  produced  in  the  World — Regulations  laid  down  for  the 
-|q,^  Convocation  of  the  Cortes — Enactments  regarding  its  passing  of  Laws — 
'  Character  of  the  Population  in  Cadiz,  and  the  Municipality  within  its  walls 
— Persecution  of  the  Members  of  the  Central  Junta — Circumstances  which 
preceded  and  attended  the  Assembling  of  the  Cortes — Its  Election  is  based 
on  Numbers,  not  Interests — Election  of  its  Supplementary  Members — Final 
Election  of  the  Cortes  itself— Its  Opening  and  early  Proceedings — Proclaims 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  People — Fresh  assumptions  of  Supreme  Power  by 
them — Decree  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press — Appointment  of  a  Committee 
to  frame  a  Constitution — Their  Heroic  Conduct  in  holding  out  against 
France — And  rigid  Adherence  to  the  Romish  Church — Principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  1812 — Powers  of  the  King — Constitution  of  the  Cortes — Its 
vast  effect  in  stimulating  Political  Passion  in  the  Peninsula — Manner  in 
which  the  New  Constitution  was  received  in  Spain — Wellington's  clear 
Perception  and  curious  Predictions  on  the  effects  of  the  Corles,  and  New- 
Constitution — His  still  clearer  Opinion  on  the  subject,  after  visiting  Cadiz 
in  Spring  1813 — Abortive  Attempt  to  effect  the  Liberation  of  Ferdinand 
VIL — Military  condition  of  the  French  in  Spain,  in  Spring  1810 — Napo- 
leon's Intentions  as  to  Dismembering  Spain  at  this  Period — Negotiation 
between  him  and  Joseph  for  its  Partition — Efforts  of  the  Spanish  Envoys  to 
prevent  it — Joseph  in  disgust  at  length  Resigns  the  Crown — Terms  of 
Accommodation  between  him  and  Napoleon — Prosperous  Condition  of  the 
French  at  this  Period  in  Spain — Force  assembled  in  Cadiz  by  the  Allies — 
Spanish  and  British  Forces  in  the  Peninsula — Description  of  Cadiz — Arri- 
val of  the  British  Troops,  and  first  Measures  of  Defence — Noble  Defence  of 
Matagorda  by  the  British — Increased  Means  of  Defence  accumulated  in 
Cadiz  itself— Description  of  the  French  Lines  round  the  City — Position  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  Armies  in  Andalusia  and  Grenada— Operations  in 
Catalonia,  and  preparations  for  the  Siege  of  Tortosa— Forces  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  in  that  Province — Macdonald's  first  operations  in 
Catalonia — Brilliant  Success  of  O'Donnell  in  the  North  of  the  Province — 
Repulse  of  Macdonald  at  Cardona,  and  his  Retreat  to  Gerona — Suchet's 
Exertions  preparatory  to  the  Siege  of  Tortosa — Commencement  of  the 
Siege — Description  of  that  Fortress— Its  Siege — Fall  of  the  Place — Import- 
ant Consequences  with  which  it  was  attended — Preparations  for  the  Siege 
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of  Taragona—Rcnewed  Vigour  of  the  Catalonians  in  the  War— Attempt  to  cil  A  P. 

surprise  Barcelona,  and  .Capture  of  Figueras  by  them — Unsuccessful  attempt  LX I .  * 
of  Cunpoverde  to  relieve  the  Place — Burning  of  Manresa,  and  Action  at 


that  Place — Suchet's  Reasons  for  persisting  in  the  Siege  of  Taragona—      1810. 
Description  of  that  Fortress — Commencement  of  the  Siege — Preparations 
for  Storming  of  Fort  Olivo— It  is  carried  by  Storm — Vigorous  Prepj.  rations 
of  the  Spaniards  for  a  protracted  Defence — Progress  of  the  Siege,  and  Pre- 
parations of  the  Spaniards  to  Raise  it — The  Approaches  are  brought  up  to 
the  Lower  Town — It  is  carried  by  Assault — Fruitless  Attempt  to  Raise  the 
Siege,  and  Failure  of  Succours  from  England — Preparations  for  Storming 
the  Upper  Town  —Its  Success — Disgraceful  Cruelty  of  the  French  to  the 
Citizens — Immense  Results  of  this  Siege — Suchet's  next  Operations — De- 
scription of  Mont  Serrat— Storming  of  its  Convent — Blockade  and  Surren- 
der of  Figueras — Invasion  of  Valentia  by  Sachet,  and  Preparations  for  its 
Defence  by  the  Spaniards — Description  of  Saguntum — Siege  and  Unsuc- 
cessful assault  of  that  Fort — A  Second  Assault  is  also  Defeated — Perilous 
Situation  of  Suchet  after  this  repulse — Successes  of  the  Guerillas  in  Aragon 
— Advance  of  Blake  to  Raise  the  Siege — Battle  of  Saguntum — Delay  of 
Sachet  there,  till  he  received  reinforcements — He  at  length  approaches  and 
invests  Valencia — The  Spaniards  are  defeated  and  thrown  back  into  the 
Town — Siege  and  Fall  of  Valencia — Immense  Results  of  this  Conquest — 
Complete  Subjugation  of  the  Province— ^Honours  and  Rewards  bestowed  on 
Suchet  and  his  Troops — Reflections  on  these  Campaigns  of  Suchet — Painful 
Feelings  on  the  Conduct  of  England  in  this  part  of  Spain — Causes  of  the 
Weakness  of  the  British  Government  at  this  period — Insecure  Tenure 
Ministers  had  of  their  Offices — Its  Principal  Cause — Surprising  Result  of 
these  Circumstances  on  the  Ultimate  Fate  of  Napoleon. 

So  intimately  blended  together  are  the  links  in 
the  great  chain  of  human  affairs,  and  so  mysterious  singular 
the  bond  which  unites  in  this  sublunary  state  the^J^and* 
co-existent  principles  of  good  and  evil,  that  it  is*vilin 
impossible  to  find  any  period  when  these  antagonist  amdrs. 
powers  have  not  been  at  work,  and  where  unseen 
causes  have  not  been  preparing  a  vital  change  in  the 
fate  of  nations  or  the  fortunes  of  mankind.     In  the 
darkest  moments   of  the  French   Revolution,  the 
seeds  of  revived  religion  and  renewed  loyalty  were 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  nations;  in  the  most 
depressing  period  of  the  conquests  of  Napoleon,  the 
principles    of  resistance   were  acquiring  increased 
energy,  and  suffering  was  preparing  in  silence  the 
renovation  of  the  world.     The  period  we  are  now 
considering  was  no  exception  to  the  general  law. 
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chap.  At  the  moment  when  the  constancy  of  England  and 
LXI-    the  heroism  of  Russia  were  preparing  the  emanci- 
1810.   pation  of  the  Continent  from  French  oppression, 
and  the  delusions  of  democracy  were  disappearing  in 
northern  Europe  before  the  experience  of  its  effects, 
and  about  to  yield  to  the  aroused  indignation  of 
mankind,  a  new  principle  of  evil  was  springing  up 
in  the  last  asylum  of  European  independence,  des- 
tined to  revive  in  another  quarter  the  worn-out 
flames,  and  perpetuate  a  frightful  civil  war  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Spanish  peninsula*    And 
while  Great  Britain  was  securely  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  colonial  empire,  which  was  to  embrace  the 
earth  in  its  grasp  and  civilize  mankind  by  its  wisdom, 
the  vast  Indian  possessions  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
were  breaking  off  from  the  parent  state,  and  the 
frantic  passions  of  ill-regulated  freedom  were  pre- 
paring desolation  and  ruin  for  the  boundless  realms 
of  South  American  Independence. 

That  there  is  no  rose  without  its  thorn,  and  no 
Agency  by  thorn  without  its  rose,  is  a  ro^xira  in  private  life 
u  brought  which  the  concurring  voice  of  all  ages  has  proclaimed, 
about-  and  every  man's  experience  who  has  seen  much  of 
human  affairs  must  probably  have  confirmed.  The 
law  of  nature  seems  to  be  of  universal  application 
and  unceasing  activity ;  for  we  can  distinctly  trace 
its  agency  in  every  transaction,  whether  individual 
or  political,  in  the  page  of  history  or  in  common 
life  around  us,  and  perpetually  witness  its  effects 
alike  in  the  trials  of  individuals  and  the  discipline 
of  nations.  In  the  very  events  which  at  one  period 
are  most  the  objects  of  our  desire,  whether  as  com- 
munities or  private  men,  we  can  subsequently  trace 
the  unobserved  causes  of  our  distresses ;  in  the  evils 
which  we  at  the  time  regarded  as  altogether  over* 
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whelming,  we  afterwards  discern  with  thankfulness  chap. 
the  secret  springs  of  our  blessings  or  improvement. 


Inexperience  or  infidelity  alone  will  discover  in  this  181^. 
mysterious  system  the  blind  operations  of  chance,  or 
the  antagonist  agency  of  equal  and  opposing  supreme 
powers.  Reason  equally  with  revelation  tells  us, 
that  such  is  necessarily  the  condition  of  a  world 
composed  of  free  agents  in  a  state  of  moral  proba- 
tion ;  that  if  the  good  principles  alone  were  brought 
into  action,  it  would  be  heaven — if  the  bad,  hell;  and 
that  the  mixed  condition  of  mankind,  and  the  per- 
petual agency  of  the  causes  of  evil  amidst  good  and 
of  good  amidst  evil,  necessarily  arise  from  that  in* 
herent  tendency  to  wickedness  as  well  as  aids  to 
virtue,  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  first 
parents,  or  derived  from  revelation.  The  pride  of 
intellect,  the  visions  of  philanthropy,  will  to  the  end 
of  time  chafe  against  this  simple  truth,  and  contend, 
on  tbe  principle  of  unlimited  perfectibility,  for  a 
relaxation  of  every  restraint,  except  what  itself 
imposes,  on  human  action :  but  it  is  the  only  prin- 
ciple which  will  ever  afford  any  solution  of  the 
otherwise  inexplicable  maze  of  human  affairs.  Expe- 
rience, the  great  test  of  truth,  is  perpetually  demon- 
strating its  universal  application.  Suffering,  wide- 
spread and  inevitable,  never  fails  to  chastise  any 
attempt  to  elude  its  obligations;  and  the  more  widely 
that  one  generation  deviates  from  it  in  their  actions, 
the  more  closely  will  the  next  adhere  to  it  in  their 
opinions. 

Never  was  the  truth  of  these  principles  more 
clearly  evinced  than  in  the  contrast  between  the  ultimate 
immediate  and  ultimate  results  which  followed  the th^bfock- 
arrival  of  the  French  before  Cadiz  in  1810.   Europe  «k. of 
with  admiration  beheld  the  able  and  energetic  march 
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chap,  of  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  which,  outstripping  the 
LXI'    celerity  of  the  French  legions,  preserved  the  la9t  bul- 


1810.  wark  of  Spanish  independence  for  the  arms  of  free- 
dom.* The  subsequent  assembly  of  the  Cortes  within 
its  impregnable  ramparts,  promised  to  give  that  unity 
to  the  Spanish  operations  of  which  they  had  hitherto 
so  grievously  felt  the  want,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
presented  a  national  authority  with  which  other 
powers  might  treat,  in  their  negotiations  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  common  cause ;  while  the  English 
people,  variously  affected  by  philanthropic  ardour  or 
mercantile  interest,  beheld  with  undisguised  satisfac- 
tion the  progressive  emancipation  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  fondly  anticipated,  some  a  reno- 
vation of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, others  abound- 
less  extension  of  the  field  for  British  speculation,  in 
the  regenerated  states  of  the  New  World.  Yet  from 
these  very  events,  so  fortunate  at  the  moment  in  their 
immediate  effects,  so  apparently  auspicious  in  their 
remote  consequences,  have  arisen  results  to  the  last 
degree  pernicious,  both  to  the  Spanish  peninsula  and 
the  British  empire. 

The  establishment  of  the  Cortes  within  the  walk 
Vast  of  Cadiz  brought  it  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
haTpro!  democratic  mob  of  a  great  and  corrupted  city ;  the 
^ftfUu  revolutionary  passions  revived  with  the  immediate 
subjection  of  supreme  power  to  their  control,  and 
the  constitution  of  1812  bequeathed  to  the  Spanish 
peninsula  the  fatal  gift  of  a  system  of  government, 
alike  impracticable  for  the  country  at  large,  and  sedu- 
cing to  the  urban  constituencies,  for  whose  interest 
it  was  intended.  The  severance  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies from  the  parent  state,  to  which  the  mercantile 
jealousy  of  the  Cadiz  Government  speedily  gave  rise, 

*  Ante,  vii.  856. 


the  world. 
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spread  the  revolutionary  passions  through  a  people   chap. 
unfit,  either  from  their  habits,  intelligence,  or  descent,     LXI' 


for  the  blessings  of  freedom :  the  bright  dawn  of  their  181°- 
independence  was  speedily  overcast  with  clouds ; 
and  the  now  wasted  and  distracted  South  American 
states,  the  successive  prey  of  a  race  of  tyrants  too 
numerous  for  history  to  record,  remain  an  enduring 
monument  of  the  utter  impracticability  of  applying 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  population  and  Celtic  race, 
those  institutions  which  are  overspreading  the  world 
with  the  Protestant  faith  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
descent. 

Nor  has  England  suffered  less  in  this  audacious 
attempt  to  war  against  the  character  of  men  and  the  Eriu  ac- 
laws  of  nature;  consequences,  to   the  last  degree SJSSi? 
disastrous,  have  flowed  both  to  her  people  and  her from  the 
constitution  from  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  of  Cadis, 
colonies,  in  promoting  which  she  took  so  prominent 
a  share.     Her  wealth,  guided  by  deluded,  or  the 
prey  of  unprincipled  hands,  has  been  absorbed  to  an 
unparalleled  extent  in  South  American  speculations. 
The  loss  of  fifty   millions,  lent  to  their   faithless 
insolvent  republics,   or   reckless   and   improvident 
companies,  brought  on  the  great  commercial  crisis 
of   1825;  the  entire  abandonment   of  the   South 
American  mines,  from  the  bankruptcy  of  those  who 
worked  them,  and  the  general  destruction  of  popu- 
lation and  industry  in  the  country,  altered  by  fully 
a  third  the  value  of  money  over  the  globe ;   and, 
joined  to  the  suppression  of  small  notes  in  Great 
Britain  by  the  bill  of  1826,   added  a  third  to  the 
whole  debt,  public  and  private,  of  the  British  empire; 
and,  from  the  general  distress  and  suffering  thence 
arising,  has  sprung  that  wide-spread  discontent  and 
general  unanimity  in  favour  of  some  organic  change, 
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chap,  which  in  its  ultimate  effects  altered  the  old  English 
_][2LL_  constitution.  Out  of  the  walls  of  Cadiz,  in  1810 
1810.  and  1811,  has  issued  the  cloud  which  now  over- 
spreads the  world ;  the  fierce  passions  which  have 
ever  since  drenched  the  Peninsula  with  blood  ;  the 
guilty  ambition  which  has  halved  in  numbers,  and 
almost  reduced  to  barbarism,  the  South  American 
population;  the  restless  energy  which  overthrew 
the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  restoration  in 
France ;  the  turbulent  spirit  which  overturned  the 
tempered  aristocracy  and  government  of  property  in 
England. 

Little  dreaming  of  the  momentous  consequences 
Reguia-  dependent  on  their  actions,  the  Spanish  authorities 
dowJfor  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  animated  with  unconquerable 
the  con vo-  resolution,  and  a  spirit  of  resistance  which  seemed 

cation  of  * 

the  Cortes,  to  augment  with  the  straits  to  which  they  were 

'  reduced,  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  a  Cortes  for 

the  regulation  of  the  constitution.      It  has  been 

already  mentioned   that  the  Central  Junta,  after 

their  expulsion  from  Seville  in  January  1810,  had 

Jan.  29.  passed  a  decree,  vesting  the  interim  government  in 
a  regency  of  six  persons,  which  was  proclaimed  in 
Cadiz  on  the  31st,  and  laying  down  the  principles 
by  which  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes  was  to  be 
regulated.*  These  were  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  materially  influenced  the  character  of  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings.  By  the  first,  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  that  body  was  altered,  and,  instead  of 
assembling  as  of  old  in  three  chambers,  they  were 
to  meet  in  two  ;  the  one  called  the  Popular,  the 
other  the  Dignified  Assembly.  A  still  more  impor- 
tant enactment  was  passed,  relative  to  the  mode  of 
supplying  the  members  of  such  provinces  of  the  mo- 

•  Ante,  vii.  663. 
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aarchy  as,  from  their  distance  from  the  place  of  assem-  chap. 
blj,  or  from  being  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  could     LXI 


not  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  represents    181°- 
tires.     It  was  provided,  with  a  view  to  the  choice  of 
deputies  to  represent  those  provinces  of  America  or 
Asia  which   could  not,  by  reason  of  their  distance, 
be  summoned  in  time,  that  the  regency  should  ap- 
point an  electoral  junta,  composed  of  six  persons, 
natives  of  those  regions,  who  should  choose,  by  a 
double  ballot,  twenty-six  deputies  out  of  a  list  of  per- 
sons, also  natives  of  the  same  districts,  who  happened 
to  be  at  that  time  in  Spain,  made  up  by  a  committee 
of  the  Cortes.     In  like  manner,  to  fill  up  the  repre- 
sentation of  the*  provinces  in  the  occupation  of  the 
enemy,  another  electoral  junta  was  appointed  by  the 
regency,  composed  of  six  other  individuals,  natives 
of  those  districts,  who  were  to  choose,  by  a  double 
ballot,  four  members  for  each  of  6uch  provinces  out 
of  a  list  furnished  by  the  Cortes.     The  provinces,  in 
regard  to  which  representatives  were  to  be  chosen  in 
this  manner,  comprised  the  whole  of  Spain,  with  the 
exception  of  Galicia,  Asturias,  and  part  of  Catalonia; 
so  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Cortes  was  neces- 
sarily composed  of  persons  elected  in  the  city  ofmationof 
Cadiz;  and  the  powers  of  the  assembly  thus  elected gg^io"' 
were  sufficiently  extensive,   for  they  embraced  a  Tor.  iu. 

.  .  464.  Pieces 

general  remodelling  of  the  whole  laws  and  consti-jUst. 
tutions  of  the  monarchy.1 

With  regard  to  the  legislative  business  of  the  - 
assembly,  it  was  provided  that  all  propositions  for  Enact. 
changes  in  the  laws  should  be  submitted,  in  the  first  gardfng 
instance,  to  the  two  chambers,  and,  if  passed  by^JJJ^JJ^ 
them,  be  sent  up  to  the  regency,  in  place  of  the  the  Cortes. 
crown,  for  approval;  but  the  regency  might,  in  the 
first  instance,  refuse  their  consent,  and  remit  the 
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chap,  bill  to  the  chambers  for  reconsideration.     If,  how* 

I    VI 

ever,  it  was  then  approved  by  two-thirds  of  both 


1810.  houses,  it  was  to  return  to  the  regency,  who  were 
1  ibid  Tor  bound  to  adhibit  their  signature  to  it  within  the 
Hi.  464.  space  of  three  days,  on  the  expiry  of  which  it  became 
just.        law,  with,  or  without  the  royal  sanction.1 

Strongly  as  these  fundamental  provisions  savoured 
Character  of  popular  restrictions  on  the  royal  authority,  their 
puktfonin  effect  became  doubly  powerful  from  the  circumstances 
Cadiz, and  0f  the  city,  and  character  of  the  population,  in  which 
cipaiitj  "  the  sittings  of  the  Cortes  took  place.     The  Junta, 
wails"1       immediately  before  the  resignation  of  their  authority, 
passed  two  resolutions,  by  the  first  of  which  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  established  in  the  most 
ample  manner  during  the  whole  sitting  of  the  Cortes, 
and  in  the  place  of  its  deliberations ;  while,  by  the 
Jan.  29.     second,  none  of  their  own  members  were  declared 
eligible  for  the  approaching  national  convention. 
After  their  resignation,  and  before  the  assembly  of 
the  Cortes,  the  regency  of  6ix,  to  whom  the  supreme 
authority  had   been  confided,  insensibly  sunk  into 
insignificance ;  and  the  Municipal  Junta  of  Cadiz, 
elected  by  the  whole  householders  of  the  city,  rapidly 
rose  to  the  highest  influence  and  consideration.     It 
may  easily  be  conceived  what  was  the  character  of  a 
municipality  elected  in  a  great  commercial  city,  by 
universal  household  suffrage  in  a  moment  of  mingled 
terror,  enthusiasm,  and  patriotic  fervour.     Its  popu- 
•   lation  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  in- 
creased at  that  period  by  nearly  a  hundred  thou- 
sand strangers,  who  had  taken  refuge  within  its 
impregnable  walls,  from  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula, 
naturally  democratic  in  its  tendency,  was  then  in  the 
most  violent  state  of  effervescence ;  the  Central  Junta, 
under  whose  government  so  many  disasters  bad  been 
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experienced,  had  fallen  into  universal  obloquy;  and  chap. 
the  ardent,  inexperienced  multitude,  who  had  lost  or 


suffered  so  much  in  the  course  of  the  contest,  not 
unnaturally  concluded  that  they  were  all  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  ignorance  or  incapacity  of  former  rulers, » Hard.  xi. 
and  that  the  only  chance  of  salvation  for  the  country,  south.Tv. 
was  to  be  found  in  the  substitution  of  the  vigour^4*  ?86. 
of  popular  for  the  imbecility  of  aristocratic  direc~i84, 187. 
tion.1 

The  great  majority  of  the  Municipal  Junta  accord- 
ingly was,  from  the  very  first,  strongly  tinctured 
wrh  republican  sentiments.     Their  incessant  object 
was  to  augment  their  own  power,  and  depress  that 
of  every  other  authority  in  the  state ;  and  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  the  large  military  force  of  the 
allied   nations   within   the   fortress,  amounting  to 
twenty-seven  thousand  men,  prevented  them  from 
breaking  out  into  all  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revo* 
lution.     Though  restrained  in  this  way  from  such 
atrocities,  however,  the  revolutionary  action  soon 
became  so  violent  as  to  gain  the  entire  civil  direc- 
tion of  the  Government  clubs,  in  which  democratic 
sentiments  of  the  most  violent  kind,  uttered  amidst 
thunders  of  applause,  abounded  in  all  quarters  of 
the  city.     The  public  press  shared  in  the  general 
excitation.      The   most  licentious    and   profligate 
works  of  the  French  metropolis  were  translated, 
sold  at  a  low  price,  and  greedily  devoured  by  the 
excited  populace.    One  of  the  most  popular  journals 
indicated  the  public  feeling  by  taking  the  title  of  the 
"  Spanish  Robespierre ;"  and  when  the  few  members*  Hard.  xi. 
of  the  Junta,  who  really  were  elected  by  the  pro-^jj: l^' 
vinces,  arrived  at  Cadiz  in  the  beginning  of  March,  18<>,  187. 
the  torrent  had  become  irresistible,, and  they  found i v.  285,}' 
themselves  instantly   swept  away   by   a    wave   of286, 
democratic  fury.* 
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chap.      The  principal  members  of  the  late  Central  Junta 
LXL    which  had  governed  Spain,  if  not  with  credit  or 
1810.    success,  at  least  with  constancy  and  courage  during 
Perseco-   fourteen  months  of  almost  continued  disasters,  were 
members   speedily  exposed  to  persecution  and  violence  from 
Central     **"8  infuriated  party.    Count  Tilly  and  Don  Lorenzo 
Junta.  Feb.  Calvo  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  on  a 
charge  of  treason  to  the  Spanish  cause,  on  grounds 
so  clearly  futile  and  unfounded,  that  public  opinion, 
excited  as  it  was,  could  not  support  the  measure, 
and  the  latter  was  acquitted  and  liberated  after  a 
long  confinement  by  the  Cortes.  All  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Junta  were  proceeded  against  in  the 
same  vague  manner,  and  searched  or  imprisoned 
without  the  vestige  of  ground  but  that,  which  tbey 
shared  with  all  Spain,  of  having  been  unfortunate. 
The  clamour  of  the  multitude,  prevailing  alike  over 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  the  principles  of  reason, 
insisted  on  their  immediate  prosecution  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law.    Even  the  venerable  name 
and  great  services  of  Jovellanos  could  not  protect 
his  person  from  contumely,  or  avert  an  iniquitous 
decree  which  banished  him  without  trial  to  his  own 
province,  there  to  be  placed  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police.     Such  was  the  grief  which  he  felt  at 
this  undeserved  severity,  that  it  embittered  his  few 
remaining  days,  and  brought  him  speedily  to  the 
grave.     Tilly  died  in  prison  without  a  trial.   Calvo, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Saragossa,  who  had  been  thrust 
into  a  dungeon  without  a  bed  in  it,  was  brought  to 
trial  after  the  Cortes  met,  and  acquitted*    So  vio- 
lent, however,  was  the  public  effervescence,  that  the 
igo°ig2.'  British  ambassador  felt  relieved  by  the  imprison- 
206th'  d  *  ment  °f  these  unfortunate  functionaries,1  lest  the 
298!         populace  should  anticipate  the  march  of  legal  pro- 
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eeedings,  and  take  the  wreaking  of  their  vengeance   chap. 
into  their  own  bands. 

Having  got  possession  of  the  government  of  the    1810. 
country,  the  regency  and  municipality  of  Cadiz  were  circum- 
in  no  hurry  to  accelerate  the  assembly  of  the  Cortes,  ^!£* 
by  which  a  rival  and  possibly  paramount  legislative  ceded  and 
power  might  be  established  in  the  very  seat  of  their  the  assem- 
authority.     By  the  decree  of  the  29th  January,  thatg^1" 
national  assembly  stood  convoked  for  the  1st  March, 
"  if  the  national  defence  would  permit ; "  but  these 
words  were  sufficiently  vague  to  let  in  the  continued 
blockade  of  Cadiz  as  a  reason  against  convoking  the 
Cortes,  and  furnished  a  decent  pretext  to  the  regency 
for  delaying  their  assembly.     The  promised  time, 
accordingly,  passed  over  without  any  thing  being 
done.     Loud  clamours  in  consequence  arose,  both 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  and  various  deputies 
from  the  juntas  of  different  provinces,  who  had  taken 
refuge  within  its  walls ;  and  the  ferment  at  length 
became  so  violent,  that  the  Government  deemed  it  June  is. 
necessary  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  issued  a  decree 
for  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes.   Great  difficulties, 
however,  were  experienced  in  determining  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  members  were  to  be  summoned, 
and  still  more  in  filling  up  the  returns  of  deputies 
from  the  districts  occupied  by  the  enemy.     Another 
question  of  still  more  importance  was,  whether  the 
Cortes  should  sit  in  one,  or  in  two  chambers,  as  the 
decree  of  the  late  junta  had  provided.     At  length, 
after  a  vehement  discussion,  it  was  determined  that 
the  ancient  mode  of  election  should  be  completely  i  Tor  H. 
changed,  and  that  the  assembly  should  sit  in  a  single  |^4J' 
chamber.     From  that  moment  the  ruin  of  the  cause  75. 
of  freedom  in  Spain  was  irrevocable.1 
The  mode  of  election  formerly  had  been  various 
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chap,   in  different  provinces  ;  but  in  all,  the  principle  of  the 
LXL    representation  of,  and  election  by,  the  three  orders 


1810.    had  been  more  or  less  clearly  established  :  a  prin- 
Tbe  eiec-  ciple,  indeed,  which  was  universal  in  the  middle  ages 
baaedon    *n  a^  *^e  European  communities,  and  may  be  consi- 
numbera,    dered  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  European  civilization, 
rests.        It  was  followed  and  given  effect  to  by  the  division 
of  the  Cortes  into  the  three  chambers,  or  estamento 
of  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons,  each  of 
which  had  a  negative  on  any  legislative  measure. 
The  members  for  the  boroughs  were  in  general  cho- 
sen by  their  magistrates,  not  their  inhabitants;  but 
there  was  no  fixed  rule*  and  ancient  custom  regu- 
lated the  franchise  and  its  mode  of  exercise.     It  was 
now  determined,  however,  by  the  regency,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  strenuous  advice  of  the  illustrious  Jovel- 
lanos,  that  the  principle  of  the  elections  should  not 
be  as  of  old,  the  representation  of  ranks  or  of  orders, 
but  of  individuals  ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
that  the  elective  franchise  should  be  thrown  to  every 
Spaniard  domiciled  in  the  country,  of  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years.   One  deputy  was  to  be  returned 
for  every  fifty  thousand  souls  in  the  rural  districts ; 
one  by  every  borough  which  formerly  returned  a 
member ;  and  one  by  every  provincial  junta,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  services  during  the  war.     The 
whole  of  the  deputies,  thus  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage, were  to  sit  in  one  chamber :  the  nobles  and 
the  church  had  no  separate  representatives.     In  this 
assembly,  therefore,  the  Dukes  of  Medina  Coeli  or 
Del  Infantado,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  had  no 
more  influence  than  a  simple  mechanic.     How  long 
would  the  institutions  of  England,  with  its  calm 
judgment,   old   habits,  and   Anglo-Saxon  descent, 
withstand  the  dissolving  influence  of  a  single  consti- 
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tuent  assembly  vested  with  unbounded  legislative  chap. 
power,  elected  and  conducting  business  in  such  a 


manner  ?  Not  one  week.  What,  then,  was  to  be  181°- 
expected  from  the  fervent  spirit  and  inexperienced  i  Tor#  ^ 
ambition  of  Andalusia,  suddenly  invested  with  su-**42'**51' 

11     i  Vit  -  South  r. 

preme  uncontrolled  power,  under  the  burning  sun,  75, 85. 
and  within  the  beleaguered  walls  of  Cadiz  P1 

Perilous  as  were  the  elements  of  legislation  thus 
thrown  together  in  the  national  assembly  of  Spain,  Election  of 
the  danger  was  materially  augmented  by  the  steps  lm^uSj  *" 
taken  to  fill  up  the  supplementary  members  for  the  "em**" 
provinces  beyond  6eas,  and  those  in  the  occupation  Sept.  s. 
of  the  enemy.     By  an  edict  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  it  was  provided  that  the  number 
chosen  from  the  provinces  beyond  seas  should  be 
twenty-eight,  and  for  the  conquered  provinces  forty ; 
and  that  both  the  electors  and  the  elected  should  be 
taken  from  the  persons  belonging  to  those  districts 
who  had  then  taken  refuge  in  Cadiz.     Thus,  one 
part  of  the  Cortes  was  composed  of  deputies  chosen 
by  universal  suffrage  in  the  cities  aad  provinces  of 
Spain  yet  unoccupied  by  the  enemy;  and  the  re- 
mainder made  up  of  refugees,  selected  by  the  same 
promiscuous  mode  of  choice  from  the  excited  crowd 
who  encumbered  the  streets  of  that  great  commer- 
cial emporium.      No  restrictions  of  any  sort  were 
imposed  on  the  choice  of  any  of  the  members :  it 
was  only  necessary  that  the  deputy  should  be  above 
twenty-five,  born  in  the  province  for  which  he  was 
chosen,  and  unconvicted  of  any  crime.    It  is  remark- 
able that  a  proceeding  so  perfectly  novel  and  revolu- 
tionary as  tbis  formation  of  the  Cortes,  to  which  the 
entire  remodeling  of  the  Spanish  constitution  was 
entrusted,  not  only  met  with  no  opposition  at  Cadiz, 
but  was  cordially  supported  by  men  of  all  parties, 

VOL.  VIII.  l 
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chap,  even  the  most  exalted  functionaries,  and  the  stanch- 
4        est  supporters  of  the  ancient  order  of  things;  another 


1810.  proof  among  the  many  which  history  affords,  that 
revolutions  are  diseases  of  the  national  mind,  which, 
nac^£g"  however  they  may  be  strengthened  by  the  discontents 
l'Eipagne,  or  suffering  of  the  lower  orders,  really  originate  in 
Tor.  tii.  the  infatuation  of  the  higher;  and  that  the  class  who 
Southfv!  invariably  put  the  fatal  weapon  into  the  hand  of  the 
78, 85.  masses,  are  those  who  are  ultimately  to  be  swept 
170, 172.  away  by  their  fury.1 

The  deluded  patriot*  who  had  thus  conceded  irre- 
Eiection  of  vocable  power  to  a  faction  totally  unfit  to  wield  it, 
iueif.°rtes  were  no*  ^onS  °f  perceiving  the  consequences  to 
which  their  blind  trust  in  republican  virtue  in  a  cor- 
rupted society  were  likely  to  lead.  As  the  day  for 
the  elections  and  filling  up  the  supplementary  seats 
drew  nigh,  the  public  effervescence  hourly  increased. 
Clubs,  juntas,  assemblies  resounded  on  all  sides; 
-the  press  multiplied  in  extent  and  increased  in  vio- 
lence ;  and  that  general  anxiety  was  felt,  which,  by 
a  strange  instinct  in  the  moral,  equally  as  the  physical 
world,  precedes  the  heaving  of  the  earthquake.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  torrent  was  irresistible ; 
rank,  experience,  age,  learning,  consideration,  were 
almost  every  where  disregarded  in  the  candidates ; 
and  republican  zeal,  loud  professions,  vehement  de- 
clamation, impassioned  eloquence,  constituted  the 
only  passports  to  public  favour.  Before  the  elections, 
three-fourths  of  which  were  conducted  within  the  walls 
of  Cadiz,  were  half  over,  it  had  become  evident  that 
the  democratic  party  had  acquired  a  decisive  ascen- 
dency. Then,  and  not  till  then,  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  had  supported  or  acquiesced  in  these 
frantic  innovations  became  sensible  of  their  error, 
tried  to  pause  in  their  career,  and  soon  began  to 
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declaim  loudly  against  the  Cortes  of  their  own  crea-  chap. 
tion.    But  it  was  too  late — popular  passion  was  not 


only  excited,  but  unchained;  and  the  march   of    I81?: 
revolution  had  become  inevitable,  because  aristo-  355, 367." 
cratic  infatuation  had  installed  democratic  ambition  ^9^*° 
in  supreme  power.1 

On  the  24th  September  the  Cortes  thus  constitut- 
ed commenced  its  sittings ;  that  was  the  first  day  of  Opening 
the  Spanish  Revolution.     They  began,  like  the^Joc^a* 
French  National  Assembly  in  1789,  with  religious  1°*^fth6 
ceremonies,  and  the  forms  of  the  monarchy.     High  Sept.  24. 
mass  was  celebrated  in  their  presence  by  the  Arch- 
bishop Bourbon,  and  an  oath  binding  them  to  main- 
tain the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  the  integrity  of  the 
monarchy,  the  rights  of  Ferdinand  VI L,  and  the 
national  institutions,  so  far  as  not  requiring  amend- 
ment, administered  to  and  taken  by  all  the  members. 
From  thence  they  adjourned  to  the  hall  prepared  for 
their  reception  in  the  principal  theatre  of  the  city ; 
and  then  it  soon  appeared  that  the  influence  to  which 
they  were  exposed  would  speedily  prove  fatal  alike 
to  the  religion,  the  monarchy,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  country.  The  saloon  was  spacious  and  elegant; 
but  the  immense  crowds  of  both  sexes  who  occupied, 
as  spectators,  the  upper  tier  of  boxes,  and  the  vehe- 
ment applause  with   which   all   the   most  violent 
republican  sentiments  were  received,  soon  demon- 
strated that  the  Cortes  were  to  be  subjected  to  that 
external  seduction  and  intimidation  which  a  popular 
assembly  is  rarely,  if  ever,  able  to  resist.     From  the 
outset,  accordingly,  the  character  of  their  proceedings 
was  pronounced ;  it  at  once  appeared  that  a  new  era 
in  the  domestic  history  of  the  Peninsula  had  arisen. 
The  preceding   movement,   although   violent  and 
sanguinary,  had,  with  a  few  local  exceptions,  been  of 
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chap,  a  different   character — it   was   national   and   anti- 

T  VT  .—  

'  Gallican — this  was  social  and  democratic.     Though 


1810*    Btill  engaged  in  the  French  war,  and  resisting  with 
unconquerable  firmness  alike  the  open  hostility  and 
insidious  propositions  of  the  French  ruler,  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  Cortes  after  this  was  not  foreign  but 
domestic;  it  was  not  external  independence,  but  inter- 
nal reform  on  which  their  hearts  were  set;  and,  trusting 
to  the  impregnable  walls  of  Cadiz  for  their  immediate 
security,  and  to  the  English  arms  for  their  ultimate 
deliverance,  they  concentrated  all  their  efforts  upon 
the  dissemination  of  republican  institutions,  and  the 
establishment   of    republican   ascendency   in   their 
*  Tor.  m.  country.     In  this  effort  they  were  from  the  very  first 
Mart.  97,  completely  triumphant,  and  incalculable  results  in 
°8-  both  hemispheres  have  flowed  from  their  success.1 

The  very  first  resolution  with  which  the  Cortes  com - 
Proclaim  me  need  was  decisive  of  the  character  of  the  Assembly, 
reignty  of  and  destructive  of  the  institutions  of  a  mixed  mon- 
the  people.  archjr#     jt  bore>  „  That  the  deputies  who  compose 

the  Congress,  and  represent  the  Spanish  nation, 
declare  themselves  legitimately  constituted  in  the 
general  and  extraordinary  Cortes,  in  which  is  placed 
the  national  sovereignty."  The  members  of  the 
regency  were  required  to  swear  obedience  "to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation,  represented  by  the  Cortes, 
and  to  obey  its  decrees."  These,  and  many  similar 
resolutions  were  carried  unanimously  amidst  the 
loud  applause  of  the  members  and  galleries;  the 
debates  were  prolonged  till  midnight,  amidst  a  deli- 
rium of  unanimity;  extempore  speeches,  unknown 
hitherto  in  Southern  Europe,  fraught  with  eloquence, 
bespoke  at  once  the  ability  and  fervour  of  the 
speakers;  and  the  Regency,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bishop  of  Orense,  who  had  courage  enough  to 
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resist  the  innovation,  abandoned  by  all,  and  con-   chap. 
founded  by  the  violence  of  the  torrent,  took  the  oath     LXL 


at  four  in  the  following  morning,  and  thereby  vir-   -1811. 
tually  converted  the  monarchy  into  a  "  democracy.**1 36i?37i£ 
Having  gained  this  great  triumph,  the  Cortes  |?uj*L-  **• 
were  not  long  of  following  up  the  advantage.     On  Fresh  u- 
the  very  next  day,  it  was  declared  that  they  should  'TSTrem* 
be  addressed  by  the  title  of  majesty,  and  that  all  power  by 
the  authorities,   civil,   ecclesiastical,    and    military, 
should  take  the  oath  in  the  same  terms  as  the  regents 
had  done.     Alarmed  at  the  responsibility  thus  im- 
posed upon   them  by  so  excited  an  assembly,  the 
regency  anxiously  requested  an  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Cortes  in  this  particular  ;  but  all  that 
the j  could  obtain  was  a  vague  declaration,  "  that 
their  duties  embraced  the  security  and  defence  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  responsibility  which  was 
exacted  from  the  members  of  the  regency  excluded 
only  the  absolute  inviolability  of  the  person  of  the 
King.*'  The  Bishop  of  Orense,  with  patriotic  fervour, 
endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent:  he  openly  combated 
the  oath  exacted  from  the  regency,  and  denounced  ' 
in  no  measured  terms  the  usurpation  of  supreme 
power  of  which  the  Cortes  had  been  guilty.     No 
one,  however,  had  courage  sufficient  to  imitate  the 
example  of  his  firmness  ;  and,  after  several  months 
spent  in  fruitless  resistance,  he  was  forced  to  submit, 
and  withdrew  to  his  diocese  in  Galicia,  to  shun,  if 
he  could  not  prevent,  the  approaching  calamities.  Feb.  3, 
The  regents  being  wholly  destitute  of  real  authority, 1811, 
and  subject  to  the  responsibility  of  office  without  its  Oct.  28, 
powers,  shortly  resigned  their  situations  ;  and  they 
were  immediately  banished  from  the  island  of  Leon, 
and  ordered  to  reside  each  in  distant  places.     New 
functionaries  were  appointed,  more  obsequious  to 
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CHAP,  the  will  of  the  popular  assembly  ;  hut  one  of  them 
LXL    had  the  courage  to  refuse  the  oath  of  sovereignty 


1811.  to  that  body,  and  it  was  universally  felt  that  they 
377, 391.'  were  merely  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their  imperious 
££*    masters.* 

The  most  momentous  topic  which  can  occupy  the 
Decree  on  attention  of  a  popular  government — the  liberty  of  the 
of  the  press — early  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Cortes.  In 
ppe88'  the  debates  which  ensued  on  this  interesting  subject, 
the  different  parties  assumed  a  regular  form  and  con- 
sistency;  and  it  soon  appeared  how  little  the  ardent 
spirits  who  had  obtained  the  command  in  its  delibe- 
rations, were  inclined  to  pause  in  their  career  from 
the  most  awful  example  which  history  afforded  of 
the  perils  attending  it.  One  member  openly  expressed 
a  wish  for  a  "  Christian  Robespierre  jw  another  de- 
clared that "  unpequeno"  Robespierre  was  what  was 
required,  a  person  who  might  establish  a  system  of 
terror  somewhat  more  moderate  than  had  been  used 
in  France.  "  Caustics,"  it  was  said, "  is  what  is  called 
for :  matters  must  be  carried  on  with  energy  :  heads 
must  be  struck  off,  and  that  speedily  :  more  Spanish 
blood  requires  to  be  shed  than  French."  "  The 
hatchet  of  the  executioner  is  the  only  answer  to 
oppose  to  such  arguments/'  said  an  infuriated  priest ; 
"  I  am  willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  such  a  de- 
bater. We  have  been  assembled  six  months,  and  not 
one  head  has  fallen*"  These  extreme  opinions,  it  is 
true,  were  not  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 
assembly;  and  several  speakers,  having  the  eloquent 
Arguelles  at  their  head,  referred  to  England  as  the 
great  example  of  the  unconquerable  energy  which  the 
freedom  of  the  press  can  communicate  to  a  nation,  at 
the  very  time  that  it  spreads  the  antidote  to  the  pas- 
sions and  the  errors  of  an  excited  democracy.     But 
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the  very  fact  of  such  opinions  being  advocated  by   chap. 
any  party,  however  extreme,  in  the  legislature,  was     LXL 
a  clear  indication  of  the  perilous  torrent  which  had    1811. 
been  let   loose;  and  it  was  already  but  too  evi- 
dent that  in  this,  as  in  all   other  social  contests 
daring  the  advance  of  a  Revolution,  the  most  vio- 
lent opinions  were  likely  to  be  the  most  successful. 
After  a  protracted  debate,  which  lasted  four  days,  the  Oct.  isis. 
freedom  of  the  press  was  established,  under  no  other 
qualification  than  the  exception  of  offences  against 
religion,  which  were  still  to  be  taken  cognizance  of 
by  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  a  certain 
responsibility  for  individual  or  political  delinquen- 
cies, which  were  to  be  adjudicated  upon  in  a  certain 
court  erected  for  the  purpose.     The  decree  was  Nov.  10. 
promulgated  in  the  middle  of  November  ;  and  there 
immediately  issued  from  the  press  such  a  deluge  of 
journals  and  ephemeral  pamphlets,  and  such  unmea-  g^*1^4' 
sured  vehemence  of  language,  as  demonstrated  both  *«•  4ie, 
how  anxiously  the   Spanish  urban  population  hadDiariode 
thirsted  for  political  discussion,  and  the  imminent  £2*2^ 
danger  which  they  would  run  from  the  draught  ▼.  09, 101. 
when  first  administered.1 

At  this  period,  also,  there  arose  those  important 
discussions  between  Spain  and  the  South  American 
colonies,  which  terminated,  after  a  protracted  contest  * 
and  the  shedding  of  oceans  of  blood,  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  vast  and  highly  interesting  states. 
This  topic,  however,  is  too  vast  for  casual  discus- 
sion, and  must  be  reserved  for  a  subsequent  chapter,  |J^G 
when  it  will  form  the  leading  subject  of  considera-ixm/ 

tion.f 

It  is  remarkable  that,  from  the  very  first  opening 
of  the  Cortes,  they  manifested  an  impatient  anxiety 
to  abolish  the  separate  immunities  and  privileges  of 
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chap,   the  "different  provinces  of  Spain*,  and  the  rt  JFueros" 
LXL     of  Biscay  and  Navarre  were,  in  an  especial  manner, 


J.811.    the  object  of  their  jealousy.     The  desire  to  ex  tin- 
Appoint-   guish  them,  and  establish  one  uniform  constitution 
committee  f°r  the  whole  monarchy,  formed  one  of  the  lead- 
constUu-*  m%  objects  of  the  party  in  the  Spanish  cities  who 
Uod.         urged  on  the  assembly  of  the  Cortes.     In  pursuance 
1811.        °f  this  desire,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  on  a  uniform  and  systematic  plan ; 
and  on  its  preparation,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  the  principal  attention  of  all  parties  at 
Cadiz  was  afterwards  fixed.     It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  project  of  establishing  a  perfect  equality  of 
civil  rights  between  the  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity is  equitable  in  theory,  and  apparently  feasible 
in  practice  ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  it  is,  of 
all  other  things,  the  most  difficult  to  carry  with 
safety  into  execution ;  and  that,  unless  the  inhabi- 
tants to  whom  it  is  applied  are  homogeneous  in 
point  of  race,  and  equally  advanced  in  point  of  civi- 
lization, it  is  likely  to  produce  the  most  disastrous 
445.         effects  upon  the  whole  fabric  of  society.1 

In  two  important  particulars  the  Cortes  faithfully 
Heroic      represented  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  people,  and 
SecTV'  exhihited  an  example  of  constancy  in  adverse  for- 
in  holding  tune,  which  will  be   for   ever   memorable  in  the 
the  French,  annals  of  the  world*    They  issued  a  resolute  pro- 
clamation, in  which  they  declared  that  they  would 
Jan.  l,      "  never  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  recovered  their 
181L        sovereign,  and  regained  the  national  independence ; 
that  the  whole  treaties,  resignations  of  the  crown, 
and  proceedings  at  Bayonne,  were  null  and  void,  as 
wanting  the  consent  of  the  nation  ;  that  all  engage- 
ments or  obligations  undertaken  by  the  king  while 
in  captivity  were  illegal  and  of  no  effect  j  that  they 
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would  never  bend  their  knees  to  the  usurper,  nor  chap. 
treat  for  peace  so  long  as  a  French  soldier  remained 


in  the  Peninsula,  which  they  had  invaded  yith  such    1811. 
perfidy,  and  treated  with  such  injustice."     When  it 
is  recollected  that  this  decree  was  issued  at  a  time 
when  the  French  legions  beleaguered  the  ramparts 
of  Cadiz,  and  the  bombs  from  their  batteries  already 
reached  the  nearest  houses  of  the  city ;  that  the  whole 
of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Galicia,  Asturias,  and 
a  part  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  invaders,  who  had  moulded  the  conquered 
provinces    into   a  regular  government;    and  that 
Wellington  with  his  gallant  army  were  then  cooped 
up  within  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  with  hardly 
any  prospect  of  being  able  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula,  and  but  little  hope 
of  maintaining  themselves  on  its  soil ;  it  must  be l  Decree, 
confessed  that  the  Spanish  historians  have  good  rea-  isii  1Tor 
son  to  pride  themselves  on  the  constancy  of  their  ™-  45°- 
government,  and  that  the  annals  of  the  Roman  senate  102. 
contain  nothing  more  sublime.1 

The  other  particular  in  which  the  Cortes  faith- 
fully represented  the  sentiments  of  the  Spanish,  was  Their 
in  the  respect  which,  in  despite  of  their  revolu-  hfrencfto 
tionary  tendency,  they  evinced  to  the  Roman  Catholic  J^BonJA 
faith ;  not  but  that  there  were  many  of  its  ardent 
spirits  secretly  enemies  not  merely  to  the  Romish 
Church,   which  was  there  established  in  its  most 
bigoted  form,  but  to  every  other  species  of  religious 
belief;  and  who  longed  for  that  general  overthrow  of 
all  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  liberation  from  all 
restraints,  human  and  divine,  which  in  old  corrupted 
societies  constitutes  the  real  spring  of  democratic 
agitation.     But  they  were  as  yet  too  few  in  number 
to  venture  openly  to  promulgate  their  principles  j 
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chap,  and  unfortunately,   when    emancipated  from  the 
LXL    shackles  of  the  Romish  creed,  they  had  not  judg- 


1812.    ment  and  principle  enough  to  revert  to  the  pure 
tenets  of  the  Catholic  or  universal  church,  but  flew 
at  once  into  the   infidelity  and  selfishness  of  the 
Parisian  philosophy.     Hence  they  made  no  attempts 
to  moderate  the  fervour  of  the  rural  deputies ;  but, 
regarding  the  whole  clerical  institutions  as  an  in- 
cubus on  the  state,  which  would,  erelong,  be  re- 
moved, acquiesced  in  the  mean  time  in  all  the  decla- 
rations of  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  ancient  faith; 
and  the  Cortes  exhibited  the  prodigy,  during  a  few 
years,  of  a  body  animated  with  the  strongest  revo- 
1  South,  v.  lutionary  principles,  and  yet  professing  the  most 
Tor.m8'   implicit   obedience  to  the  rigid  principles  of  the 
418,' 423.   Church  of  Rome.1 

The  influence  of  these  conflicting  principles,  and 
Principles  of  the  antagonist  passions  which,  in  every  age,  have 
stitutionof  most  profoundly  agitated  society,  signally  appeared 
1812-        in  the  constitution,  which,  after  more  than  a  year's 
discussion  in  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  it  up, 
and  in  the  assembly,  was  finally  approved  of  and 
March  19,  sworn  to  by  the  Cortes  on  the  19th  March  1812. 
1812.        'j^e  ]ea(jjng  principles  of  this  celebrated  legislative 
fabric,  which  has  become  of  such  immense  impor- 
tance from  subsequent  events,  were  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  composition  of  the 
assembly   in  which  it  originated.     Supreme  sove- 
reignty was  declared  to  reside  in  the  nation ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  to  be  the   sole  religion  of 
the  state ;  the  supreme  legislative  power  to  reside 
in  the  Cortes.    That  assembly  was  alone  empowered 
to  vote  taxes  and  levies  of  men — to  lay  down  regula- 
tions for  the  armed  force — to  nominate  the  supreme 
judges — to  create  a  regency  in  case  of  minority, 
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incapacity,  or  other  event  suspensive  of  the  succes-   chap. 
sion — to  enforce  the  responsibility  of  all  public  func-     LXI' 


tionaries — and  to  introduce  and  enact  laws.    During    1812* 
the  intervals  of  the  session,  the  Corte6  was  to  be 
represented  by  a  permanent  commission  or  deputa- 
tion, to  which  a  considerable  part  of  its  powers  was 

1  Marti?- 

committed,  especially  the  care  of  watching  over  thenac,  97. 
execution  of  the  laws  and  conduct  of  public  fwnc-^J^JgiJ 
tionaries,  and  the  convocation  of  the  assembly  in  Tit.  u.  m. 
case  of  need.1 

The  person  of  the  king  was  declared  inviolable, 
and  his  consent  was  requisite  to  the  passing  of  laws;  Powers  of 
but  he  could  not  withhold  his  consent  more  than  e  lng' 
twice  to  different  legislatures;  if  presented  to  him  a 
third  time,  he  was  forced  to  give  his  sanction.  He 
had  the  prerogative  of  pardon,  but  circumscribed 
within  very  narrow  limits ;  he  concluded  treaties 
and  truces  with  foreign  powers,  but  they  required 
for  their  ratification  the  consent  of  the  Cortes ;  he 
had  the  command  of  the  army,  but  all  the  regula- 
tions for  its  government  were  to  emanate  from  the 
same  body  ;  be  nominated  the  public  functionaries, 
but  from  a  list  only  furnished  by  the  Cortes.  The 
king  was  not  to  leave  the  kingdom  nor  marry  without 
their  consent;  if  he  did  so,  he  was  to  be  held  as 
having  abdicated  the  throne.  The  nomination  of  the 
judges  of  the  tribunals,  to  whose  exclusive  cognizance 
the  conduct  of  public  functionaries  was  subjected, 
was  reserved  to  the  same  assembly.  For  the  assist- 
ance of  the  king  in  discharging  his  royal  functions, 
a  privy  council,  consisting  of  forty  members,  was 
appointed  by  him  out  of  a  list  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  presented  by  the  Cortes:  they  could  not 
be  removed  but  by  that  body;  and,  in  that  number, 
there  were  only  to  be  four  grandees  and  four  eccle- 
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chap,  siastics.     All  vacant  situations  in  the  church,  the 

I  XI 

bench,  and  the  diplomatic  departments,  in  like  manner, 


1812.    were  filled  up  by  the  king  from  a  list  of  three  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Cortes;  and  he  was  bound  to 
consult  the  privy  council  in  all  matters  of  import- 
1  Mart  17  ance>   particularly  the  conclusion  of  treaties,  the 
98.  sanction  of  laws,  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the 

Top.  iv.  .  r 

341, 342.   conclusion  of  peace. 

Important  as  these  institutions  were  in  their  ten- 
Constitu-  dency,  and  strongly  as  they  savoured  of  that  demo- 
Cortes.  e  cratic  spirit  amidst  which  they  were  cradled,  they 
yet  yielded    in   magnitude   to   the  vitality  of  the 
changes  in  the  election  and  composition  of  the  Cortes, 
which  were  established  by  the  same  constitution. 
It  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  that  the  assembly 
should  sit,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  in  a  single 
chamber,  without,  as  of  old,  any  separate  place  of 
assembly  for  the  clergy  or  nobles,  or  any  veto  or 
power  of  rejection  being  vested  in  their  members 
apart  from  those  of  the  commons.     Population  was 
made  the  basis  of  representation:  it  was  declared 
that  there  should  be  a  member  for  every  seventy 
thousand  souls;  and  that  every  man  abov6  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  a  native  of  the  province,  or  who  had 
resided  in  it  for  seven  years,  was  qualified  alike  to 
elect  or  be  elected.     No  property  was  for  the  pre- 
sent insisted  on  as  a  qualification ;  but  it  was  left  to 
future  Cortes  to  legislate  on  this  important  point 
The  election  of  members  took  place  by  three  succes- 
sive steps  of  parishes,  districts,  and  provinces;  but 
the  boroughs,  who  sent  members  to  the  ancient  assem- 
blies, and  the  juntas,  who  were  admitted  to  the 
representation  in  the  present,  were  alike  excluded. 
The  American  colonies  were  placed  on  a  perfect 
equality,  in  the  article  of  representation,  with  the 
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European  provinces  of  the  monarchy;  the  ministers,    chap. 
councillors,  and  persons  in  the  household  of  the      LXL 
king,  were  excluded  from  a  seat  in  the  assembly;     1812. 
the  Cortes  were  to  assemble  every  year,  and  sit  at 
least  three  months  for  the  dispatch  of  business ;  no 
member  of  it  was  to  be  capable  of  holding  any  office 
under  the  crown ;  it  was  to  be  re-elected  every  two 
jears,  and  no  individual  who  had  been  the  member 
of  one  assembly,  could  be  re-elected  till  a  different 
legislature  had  intervened  :  so  that  the  new  Cortes, 

*  Tor  ir 

every  two  years,  was  to  present  an  entire  ncfw  set  of  32s,  331' 
members  from  that  which  had  preceded  it1 

Such  was  the  famous  constitution  of  1812 — the 
Magna  Charta  of  southern  revolutionary  Europe — its  vast 
the  model  on  which  the  subsequent  democratic  con-  ^uiatino' 
stitutions  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Piedmont,  and  Naples,  Political. 

_.__        .         *  r  ,  ,_  _        1  .   ,     1  JT,,     'passions in 

in  1820,  were  framed;  the  brand  which  has  filled  the  Peuia- 
tbe  world  with  its  flames,  and  from  the  conflagra- 
tion raised  by  which  both  hemispheres  are  still  burn- 
ing. To  an  Englishman  practically  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  a  free  constitution,  it  is  needless  to 
expatiate  on  the  necessary  effect  of  vesting  such 
powers  in  the  people  of  an  old  state.  If  he  reflects 
how  long  the  institutions  of  England,  habituated  as 
she  has  been  to  the  strain  by  centuries  of  freedom, 
would  withstand  the  influence  of  universal  suffrage, 
annual  Parliaments,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  the  withdrawing  of  the  legislative  veto  from 
the  sovereign,  an  entire  change  of  legislators  every 
two  years,  and  the  practical  vesting  of  the  disposal 
of  all  offices  of  importance  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
he  will  easily  understand  what  must  have  been  the 
result  of  such  a  system  among  a  people  of  mixed 
blood  and  hostile  passions,  of  fiery  temperament  and 
towering  ambition ;    long  subjected  to  despotism, 
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chap,  wholly  unused  to  freedom ;  among  whom  political' 
LXL  fervour  was  as  yet  untamed  by  suffering,  and  phi- 
1812.  lanthropic  ardour  uncooled  by  experience ;  where 
property,  accumulated  in  huge  masses  among  the 
nobles  and  clergy,  was  but  scantily  diffused  through 
the  middle  classes ;  and  instruction  was  still  more 
thinly  scattered  among  any  ranks  of  the  people. 
But  it  was  the  fatal  peculiarity  of  this  constitution, 
that  it  so  obviously  and  immediately  opened  the 
avenue  to  supreme  power  to  the  urban  constituencies, 
and  so  entirely  shut  out  and  disinherited  the  rural 
nobility,  and  ecclesiastic  orders  and  rural  popula- 
tion, that  it  necessarily  bequeathed  the  seeds  of 
interminable  discord  between  these  classes  to  future 
ages  ;  because  it  gave  a  definite  object  and  intelli- 
gible war-cry  to  the  minority,  massed  together  and 
in  possession  of  the  principal  seats  of  influence  in 
towns,  while  it  established  a  system  altogether  in- 
supportable to  the  majority,  tenfold  greater  but 
scattered  and  destitute  of  defence  or  rallying  points 
in  the  country. 

The  reception  which  the  new  constitution  met 

Manner  in  with  in  Spain,  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 

which  the    p  .  •  . .         •  *        •  1  •   1 

constitu-   "Om  so  great  an  innovation  in  a  country  in  which 
tion  wm    ^e  urban  constituencies  were  so  zealous  for  innova- 

received  in 

Spain.  tion,  and  the  rural  inhabitants  were  so  firmly  attach- 
ed to  the  institutions  of  their  fathers.  At  Cadiz, 
Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  in  general  all  the  great 
towns,  especially  those  of  a  commercial  habit,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  at  this  great  addition  to 
their  power  was  loudly  and  sincerely  expressed:  in 
the  lesser  boroughs  in  the  interior,  and  in  all  the  rural 
districts,  where  revolutionary  ideas  had  not  spread, 
and  the  ancient  faith  and  loyalty  were  still  all 
powerful,  it  was  the  object  of  unqualified  hatred.  In 
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rain  the  partisans  of  the  new  regime  sought  to  per-  chap. 
suade  the  people  that  the  constitution  was  but  a  re-  LXL 
turn  to  the  old  usages  of  the  monarchy,  cleared  of  1812. 
the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  ages:  the  good  sense 
of  the  country  inhabitants  revolted  at  the  idea  that 
the  King  of  Spain  of  old  had  been  merely  a  puppet 
in  the  bands  of  the  populace  ;  the  clergy  could  never 
see  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges  in  institutions 
which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  had  led  to 
their  total  overthrow ;  the  nobles  beheld,  in  the  con. 
centration  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  an  assembly 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  the  certain  forerunner 
of  their  total  ruin.  The  provinces  in  the  occupation 
of  the  French,  who  had  sent  no  representatives  to 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  embracing  three-fourths  of  the 
monarchy,  loudly  complained  that  their  rights  and 
privileges  had  been  reft  from  them  by  an  assembly 
almost  wholly  elected  at  Cadiz,  to  which  they  were 
entire  strangers.  Thus,  the  whole  country  popula- 
tion were  unanimous  in  their  detestation  of  the  new 
order  of  things  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  if 
the  matter  were  to  be  determined  by  the  nation 
itself,  it  would  be  rejected  by  an  immense  majority; 
but  the  partisans  of  the  new  constitution,  though 
few  in  number,  were  incomparably  better  organized 
and  favourably  situated  for  active  operations  than 
their  antagonists ;  and,  being  already  in  possession 
of  all  the  strongholds  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  hard  to l  Mart;?* 
say  to  which  party,  in  the  event  of  a  struggle,  vic-J^'1"  ' 
tory  might  ultimately  incline.1 

Wellington,  from  the  very  first,  clearly  perceived, 
and  loudly  denounced,  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
these  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
not  merely  as  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  national  defence,  and  wasting  their 
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chap,  time  in  fruitless  discussions  when  the  enemy  was  at 
'    their  gates;  but  as  tending  to  establish  democratic 


1812.    principles  and  republican  institutions  in  a  country 
Welling-   whoily  unfitted  for  them,  and  which  would  leave  to 

ton  s  clear  J 

perception  future  ages  the  seeds  of  interminable  discord  in  the 
Reductions  Spanish  monarchy.     His  prophecies,  which  are  to 
°fftht°   f  ^e  f°un&  profusely  scattered  throughout  the  latter 
the  Cortes  volumes  of  his  correspondence,  little  attended  to  at 
Constitu-  the  time  from  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  contest 
tion.         with  Napoleon,  have  now  acquired  an  extraordinary 
interest,  from  the  exact  and  melancholy  accomplish- 
ment which  subsequent  events  have  given  to  his  pre- 
dictions.    Before  the  Cortes  had  been  assembled  six 
weeks,  he  expressed  to  his  brother,  Henry  Welles- 
ley,  then  ambassador  at  Cadiz,  his  apprehensions 
that  they  were  about  to  follow  the  usual  course  of 
democratic  assemblies,  and  draw  to  themselves,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation,  the  whole  powers  of  government.*   As  they 
advanced  in  their  career,  and  experience  began  to 
develope  the  practical  result  of  their  administration 
1  Gurw.     in  the  provinces,  he  repeatedly  expressed  his  con- 
iV  524,  z.  viction  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  which  they  had 
M#  excited.1!. 

*  "  The  natural  course  of  all  popular  assemblies  of  the  Spanish 
•  Cortes,  among  others,  is  to  adopt  democratic  principles,  and  to  vest  all 

the  powers  of  the  state  in  their  own  body ;  and  this  assembly  must  take 
care  that  they  do  not  run  in  this  tempting  course,  as  the  wishes  of  the 
nation  are  decidedly  for  a  monarchy.    By  a  monarchy  alone  it  can  be 
c  governed ;  and  their  inclination  to  any  other  form  of  government,  and 

their  assumption  of  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  state  into  their  own 
hands,  would  immediately  deprive  them  of  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  render  them  a  worse  government,  and  more  impotent,  because 
more  numerous  than  the  central  junta.'* — Wellington  to  Wsllesut, 
iVoi?.  4,  1810;  Gurwood,  vi.  559. 

f  "  The  Cortes  are  unpopular  every  where,  and  in  my  opinion  de- 
servedly so.  Nothing  can  be  more  cruel,  absurd,  and  impolitic,  than 
their  decrees  respecting  the  persons  who  have  served  the  enemy.    It  is 
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But  after  his  visit  to  Cadiz,  on  occasion  of  being   CHAP, 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies  in 


January  1813,  he  denounced,  in  the  strongest  terms,    1812, 
the  wretched  government,  at  once  tyrannical  at  home  hu  clear 
and  weak  abroad,  which  the  furious  democracy  of  that  the^ubject 
city  had  produced ;  and  predicted  the  ruinous  effect  ** e^jj;" 
both  upon  the  fate  of  the  war  and  the  future  prospects  in  Spring 
of  the  monarchy,  of  the  constitution  which  they  had 
established.*    His  words,  after  a  close  personal  view 
of  the  working  of  the  democratic  constitution,  are 
deserving  of  profound  attention,  as  marking  the  im- 
pression produced  on  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order, 
by  a  state  of  things  arising  from  the   success  of 
popular  ambition,  and  therefore  of  lasting  interest 
to  mankind.     "  The  greatest  objection  which  I  have 
to  the  new  constitution  is,  that  in  a  country  in  which 
almost  all  property  consists  in  land,  and  there  are 
the  largest  landed  proprietors  which  exist  in  Europe, 
no  measure  should  have  been  adopted,  and  no  bar- 

extraordinary  that  the  revolution  in  Spain  has  not  produced  one  man 
*ith  any  knowledge  of  the  real  situation  of  the  country.  It  appears  as 
if  they  were  all  drunk ;  thinking  and  speaking  of  any  other  subject 
than  Spain. — WaixraoTow  to  Wexlbsley,  1st  Nov.  1812;  Gurwood, 
ix.  524. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  state  of  confusion  in  which  aflairs 
are  at  Cadiz.  The  Cortes  have  formed  a  constitution  very  much  on 
the  principle  that  a  painter  paints  a  picture— viz.  to  he  looked  at;  and 
I  have  not  met  one  of  its  members,  or  any  person  of  any  description, 
either  at  Cadiz  or  elsewhere,  who  considers  the  constitution  as  the  em- 
bodying of  a  system  according  to  which  Spain  is  or  can  be  governed. 
The  Cortes  have  in  form  divested  themselves  of  the  executive  power, 
sad  appointed  a  regency  for  that  purpose :  but  the  regency  are  in  fact 
the  dares  of  the  Cortes ;  and  neither  have  either  communication  in  a 
constitutional  way  with  each  other,  nor  any  authority  beyond  the  walls 
of  Cadiz.  I  wish  that  some  of  our  reformers  would  go  to  Cadiz  to  see 
the  benefit  of  a  sovereign  popular  assembly,  calling  itself  u  Majesty,*4 
utd  of  a  written  constitution.  In  truth,  there  is  no  authority  in  the 
state  except  the  libellous  newspapers,  and  they  certainly  ride  over  both 
Cortes  and  Regency  without  mercy." — Wellington  to  Lord  Bathubst, 
Cadiz,  27th  Jan.  1813 ;  Gubwood,  z.  54. 

VOL.  VIII.  M 
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chap,  rier  provided,  to  guard  landed  property  from  tbe 
LXL    encroachments,  injustice,  and  violence  to  which  it  is 
1812.    at  all  times  liable,  but  particularly  in  the  progress  of 
revolutions.     The  Council  of  State  affords  no  such 
guard;  it  has  no  influence  in  the  legislature;  it  can 
have  no  influence  over  the  public  mind.     Such  a 
guard  can  only  be  afforded  by  the  establishment  of 
an  assembly  of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  such  as 
our  House  of  Lords,  having  concurrent  powers  with 
the  Cortes ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  there  is 
no  man  in  Spain,  be  his  property  never  so  small, 
who  is  not  interested  in  the  establishment  of  such 
an  assembly.     Unhappily  legislative  assemblies  are 
swayed  by  the  fears  and  passions  of  individuals; 
when  unchecked,  they  are  tyrannical  and  unjust; 
nay,  more,  it  frequently  happens   that  the   most 
tyrannical  and  unjust  measures  are  the  most  popular. 
Those  measures  are  particularly  popular  which  de- 
prive rich  and  powerful  individuals  of  their  pro- 
perties under  the  pretence  of  the  public  advantage; 
and  I  tremble  for  a  country  in  which,  as  in  Spain, 
there  is  no  barrier  for  the  preservation  of  private 
property,  excepting  the  justice  of  a  legislative  assem- 
bly possessing  supreme  power.     It  is  impossible  to 
calculate  upon  the  plans  of  such  an  assembly:  they 
have  no  check  whatever,  and  they  are  governed  by 
the  most  ignorant  and  licentious  of  all  licentious 
presses,  that  of  Cadiz.    I  believe  they  mean  to  attack 
ZS do*  the  royal  and  feudal  tenths,  and  the  tithes  of  the 
Dic*°  j^hurch,  under  pretence  of  encouraging  agriculture; 
iTisisT  and,  finding  the  contributions  from  these  sources  not 
SSS,  so  extensive  as  they  expected,  they  will  seize  the 
S  21'   states  of  the  grandees." l    Our  character  is  involved 
Gurw.x.    ;n  a  greater  degree  than  we  are  aware  of,  in  the 
M%  9id  democratical  transactions  of  the  Cortes,  in  the  opi- 
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nion  of  all  moderate  well-thinking  Spaniards,  and,  I   chap. 
am  afraid,  with  the  rest  of  Europe.     It  is  quite  im-    _LXL 


possible  6uch  a  system  can  last:  what  I  regret  is,  1812- 
that  I  am  the  person  who  maintains  it.  If  the  King 
should  return,  he  also  will  overturn  the  whole  fabric 
if  he  has  any  spirit  ;  but  the  gentlemen  at  Cadiz  are 
so  completely  masters,  that  I  am  afraid  there  must 
be  another  convulsion." 

The  British  Government  were  well  aware,  while 
democratic  frenzy  was  thus  reigning  triumphant  at  Policy  of 
Cadiz,  from  the  despatches  of  their  ambassador  there,  Govern, 
the  Honourable  H.  Wellesley,  as  well  as  from  Wei- meTi}. ro" 
lington's  information  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  the  Cortos. 
spirit  which  bad  thus  been  evolved,  that  they  had  a 
task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  encounter,  in  any 
attempt  to  moderate  its  transports.  The  Spanish 
people,  long  and  proverbially  jealous  of  foreign  in- 
terference, had  recently  evinced  this  peculiarity  in  so 
remarkable  a  degree,  that  even  when  defeated  in  a 
hundred  encounters,  and  bleeding  at  every  pore  from 
the  want  of  any  general  competent  to  stem  the  pro- 
gress of  disaster,  and  give  unity  to  the  operations  of 
their  different  armies,  they  still  refused  to  give  the 
command  to  the  British  hero  who  had  arrested  at 
Talavera  the  tide  of  success,  and  rolled  back  from 
Torres  Vedras  the  wave  of  conquest,  even  though  he 
has  recorded  his  opinion,  that,  if  they  had  done  so, 
he  could  have  saved  their  country  as  he  did  Portu- 
gal.* In  these  circumstances,  any  decided  or  marked 

• u  I  understand  the  Spanish  Government  may  perhaps  offer  me  the 
command  of  their  armies.  If  they  had  done  so  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
ud  they  had  set  seriously  to  work  to  feed  and  pay  their  army,  the 
out  would  have  been  saved ;  nay,  it  would  have  been  saved  without 
RicH  an  arrangement,  if  the  battle  of  Ocana  had  not  been  fought  in 
November  1809."— Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool,  2d  Feb.  1811 ; 
toiwoon,  vii  .216. 
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chap,  interference  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
LXL    proceedings  either  of  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  or  of 


J810.    the  regency  in  its  formation,  would  not  only,  in  all 
probability,  have  totally  failed  in  its  object,  but  pos- 
sibly cooled  their  ardour  in  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence, and  thrown  the  party  in  Spain,  in  possession  of 
the  few  remaining  strongholds  it  possessed,  headlong 
into  the  arms  of  the  enemy.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  British  Cabinet,  albeit  noways  insensible  to  the 
dangers  of  the  republican  government  which  had 
thus  grown  up,  as  it  were,  under  their  very  wing  at 
Cadiz,  and  its  strange  inconsistency  with  their  own 
principle,  as  well  as  those  on  which  the  war  had 
been  conducted,  nevertheless  deemed  it  expedient  not 
to  intermeddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of  their  ally, 
i  Welling_  and  to  comply  literally  with  the  advice  of  Welling- 
ton  to  Lord  ton,  "  to  keep  themselves  clear  of  the  democracy, 
Sept.  5, '  and  to  interfere  in  nothing  while  the  government 
Gww.  xi.  was  *n  their  hands,  excepting  in  carrying  on  the  war 
91-  and  keeping  out  the  foreign  enemy." l 

It  was  chiefly  with  a  view,  however,  to  obtain  a 
Abortive   legitimate  head  for  the  government  at  Cadiz,  and  if 
effectPthe°  possible   extricate  Spain  by  legal  means  from  the 
liberation  abyss  into  which  she  was  falling,  that  the  English 
and  vie    Cabinet  at  this  time  made  a  serious  attempt  to  effect 
the  deliverance  of  Ferdinand  VII.  from  his  imprison- 
ment at  Valen§ay.     The  captive  king,  and  his  bro- 
ther Don  Carlos,  were  there  detained,  living  sump- 
tuously, but  so  narrowly  watched  as  to  render  their 
escape  apparently  impossible.     Notwithstanding  all 
the  vigilance   of  the  police,  however,  the  British 
Government  contrived  to  communicate  with  him  by 
March  24,  mean8  0f  the  Baron  Kolli,  a  man  of  skilful  address 
and  intrepid  character,  in  whom  the  Marquis  Wei- 
lesley  had  entire  confidence.     The  project  for  their 
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deliverance,  when  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  was   chap. 
betrayed  by  an  agent  to  whom  a  subordinate  part 


in  its  execution  had  been  committed.     Ferdinand    1810. 
kimself  revealed  the  plot  to  his  jailers,  and  Kolli  was 
arrested  and  committed  to  Vincennes.    He  refused, 
however,  with  unshaken  constancy,  to  divulge  any 
thing  which  could  involve  either  Ferdinand  or  the 
British  Ministry ;  but  the  French  police  took  advan- 
tage of  the  discovery  they  had  made,  to  endeavour  to 
entrap  the  royal  captives  into  some  hazardous  at- 
tempt by  means  of  a  false  Kolli,  who  was  despatched  i  h^  xi 
to  Valen9ay ;  but  the  penetration  of  the  Spanish  king  J*°-  . 
detected  the  disguise,  and  nothing  followed  on  the  448. 
insidious  attempt.1 

The  military  condition  of  the  French  in  Spain, 
notwithstanding  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  expedi-  Military 
tion  into  Portugal,  had  been  essentially  improved,  so  of  the°n 
far  as  the  command  of  the  resources  of  the  country  J™™1?  ** 

J  Spain  in 

went,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  1810.  The  spring 
successful  irruption  of  Soult  into  Andalusia,  in  its 
commencement,  had  given  them  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  resources  of  that  opulent  province ;  and 
although  the  dispersion  of  force  which  it  occasioned, 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  resistance  of  Cadiz, 
proved  in  the  end,  as  the  event  showed,  extremely 
detrimental  to  their  interests  in  the  Peninsula ;  yet 
in  the  first  instance  it  greatly  augmented  their  re- 
sources, and  diffused  the  pleasing  hope  which  seems 
to  have  gained  possession  of  all  the  counsellors  of 
Joseph,  that  the  war  was  at  length  approaching  its 
termination.  So  completely  did  hostilities  appear  to 
be  concluded  to  the  south  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  that 
Joseph  Buonaparte  crossed  that  formidable  barrier ; 
published  at  Cordova  an  ominous  decree,  in  which  F^b 
he  declared,  that  if  Spain  became  again  the  friend  1816. ' 
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chap,  of  France,  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Napoleon  t6 
LXL  preserve  its  integrity,  if  not,  to  dismember  and  de- 
1810.  gtroy  it ;"  entered  Seville  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  higher  class  of  citizens,  who  were  fatigued  with 
the  war,  and  hopeless  of  its  success ;  received  from 
the  civic  authorities  there  the  standards  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Baylen  ;  accepted  the  services  of  a  royal 
guard,  organized  for  his  service  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces ;  and,  amidst  the  apparent  transport  of  the 
people,  arrived  at  the  lines  before  Cadiz,  and  made 
the  tour  of  the  bay  almost  within  reach  of  the  Spa- 
nish batteries.  Seduced  by  these  flattering  appear- 
ances, the  benevolent  monarch  appears  for  a  time  to 
have  trusted  the  pleasing  hope  that  his  difficulties 
were  at  an  end  ;  that  all  classes  of  Spaniards  would 
at  length  rally  round  his  standard ;  and  that,  sup- 
ported by  his  faithful  population,  he  might  at  length 

,  B.     |x  obtain  not  merely  the  shadow  but  the  substance  of  a 

269, 271.  throne,  emancipated  from  the  burdensome  tutelage 

151.         of  his  imperial  brother.1 

But  if  Joseph  for  a  brief  period  gave  way  to  this 

Napoleon's  pleasing  illusion,  he  was  not  long  of  being  awakened 

w^o'di™  from  lt  ty  th®  acts  °f  Napoleon  himself.     Early  in 
member.    February  a  decree  was  issued  by  him,  which  organ- 
»t thuttme.  ized  into  four  governments  the  provinces  of  Cata- 
Feb.  8.     ionjaj  Aragon,  Biscay,  and  Navarre ;  and  charged 
the  military  governor  of  each  of  them  with  the 
entire  direction  of  affairs,  civil  and  military.     The 
police,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  collection 
and   disposal   of  the   revenue,  were   entrusted    to 
them   equally   with   the    warlike   arrangements  of 
the  provinces ;  and  the  fundamental  condition  on 
which   this   more  than  regal  power  was  held   by 
the  marshals  was,  that  they  should  make  no  de- 
mands on  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  that  the  pro- 
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vinces  under  their  command  should  feed,  clothe,    chap! 
lodge,  and    pay  the  numerous  French  corps  who      LXL 
occupied  their  territory.     Deeper  designs,  however,    1810. 
than  the  temporary  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  the  whole  of  which  was  overrun 
by  his  troops,  were  involved  in  this  decree  of  the 
Emperor  ;  and  what  these  designs  were  are  explained 
in  a  letter  at  the  same  period  from  the  Duke  of 
Cadore  (Champagny)  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Feb.  i^ 
Madrid: — "  The  intentions  of  the  Emperor  is  to1810' 
unite  to  France  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and 
perhaps  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Douro.     One  of 
the  objects  of  the  decree  is  to  prepare  for  that  an- 
nexation ;  and  you  will  take  care,  without  letting  a 
hint  fall  as  to  the  designs  of  the  Emperor,  to  prepare 
matters  for  this  change,  and  facilitate  all  the  measures 
which  his  Majesty  may  take  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion."    Thus  Napoleon,  after  having  solemnly  gua- 
ranteed the  integrity  of  Spain,  first  by  the  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau  to  Ferdinand  VIL,  and  again  by  that 
of  Bayonne  to  Joseph,  was  now  preparing,  in  vio-  ny  to  dSaI 
la t ion  of  both  engagements,  to  seize  a  large  part,  and  Feb'io 
which  commanded  the  whole  remainder  of  its  terri-*®10- . 
tory,-  by  the  spoliation  of  his  own  brother,  whom  he  270, 274. 
had  put  upon  the  throne.1 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  of  the  Em- 
peror, however,   to  keep  his  designs  secret,  theyNegotia- 
transpired  so  far  as  to  awaken  in  Joseph  the  inoat  J^J^Jj^ 
anxious  solicitude  as  to  the  preservation  of  his  crown,  poieonam* 
and  the  integrity  of  his  dominions.     To  avert  the  for  the  dig- 
stroke  as  far  as  possible,  under  pretence  of  congra-  %£fcf 
tulating  his  brother  on  his  marriage  with  the  Aus-  Spain. 
trian  archduchess,  he  dispatched  M.  Asanza  to  Paris, 
an  intrepid  and  able  Spaniard,  zealous  for  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  and  peculiarly  solicitous  of  pre* 
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chap,  serving  the  province  of  his  birth,  Navarre,  for  the 
lxi.     cr0wn  of  Castile.     Asanza,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris, 


1810.  found  that  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  war,  which  it 
was  said  had  already  cost  the  Imperial  Treasury 
above  two  hundred  millions  of  francs  (L. 8, 000,000), 
was  the  great  subject  of  complaint  with  the  Cabinet 
of  St  Cloud ;  and  without  openly  divulging  the  pro- 
ject of  incorporating  with  France  the  territory  north 
of  the  Ebro,  Champagny  made  no  secret  of  the  wish 
of  the  Emperor  to  obtain,  and  his  right  to  demand, 
more  valuable  indemnities  than  the  barren  satisfac- 
tion of  having  placed  an  incapable  and  prodigal  bro- 
ther on  the  throne  of  Madrid.  When  Asanza  pleaded 
strongly  for  the  integrity  of  Spain,  and  the  obligation 
of  the  Emperor  to  support  his  brother,  he  was  openly 
told  by  the  Imperial  Minister,  that,  strong  as  the 
Emperor's  obligations  to  the  members  of  his  family 
were,  his  obligations  to  France  were  still  stronger ; 
and  that  "  Joseph  would  do  well  to  recollect  that  he 
held  in  his  power  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  Ferdinand, 
whom  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  6end  into  Spain, 
and  who  would  make  no  scruple,  as  the  price  of  his 
liberty,  to  cede  the  required  provinces,  or  any  thing 
1  Aaanra'a  else  which  might  be  required  of  him."1  Asanza*  un- 
20, 1810. 7  able  either  to  fathom  the  secret  intentions  or  get  any 
satisfaction  as  to  the  public  deeds  of  the  Emperor, 
returned  downcast  to  Madrid,  where  general  gloom 
had  succeeded  to  the  first  transports  of  joy  among 
the  adherents  of  Joseph  at  the  conquest  of  Andalusia; 
and  unequivocal  acts  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  soon 
demonstrated  his' real  designs,  and  at  what  price  he 
estimated  the  phantom  of  a  king  which  he  had  esta- 
Ma7  29.  blished  in  Spain.  A  new  decree,  in  addition  to  that 
which  had  created  the  four  military  governments  al- 
ready established,  formed  two  new  ones,  embracing 
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the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  the  Douro ;  the  first,    chap. 
comprising  the  ptovince  of  Burgos ;  the  second,  those     LXI* 


of  Valladolid,  Palencia,  and  Toro :  and  this  was  soon    1810. 
followed  by  a  second,  which  gave  Soult  the  exclusive  Aug.  2. 
direction  of  the  army  and  the  provinces  to  the  south 
of  the    Sierra  Morena.     Thus,  while  Suchet  was 
actively  conducting  the  work  of  conquest  in  Cata-l.8ee 
Ionia  and  Valencia,  and  Soult  was  living  in  more  than  Joseph, 
regal  magnificence  at  Seville,  the  unhappy  Joseph,  Bigyn.  ix. ' 
almost  destitute  of  resources,  lingered  on,  a  shadow  n8'/8?' 
at  Madrid,  without  either  being  entrusted  with  the  152, 155. 
duties,  or  enjoying  the  splendour  of  royalty.1* 

Napoleon's  favourite  project  of  securing  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  Portugal  for  himself,  soon  assumed  a  Efforts  of 
more  tangible  form,  and  became  the  subject  of  open  enro^to h 
negotiation  with  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid*  In  this  p»*«*  it- 
negotiation  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Spain  in  vain 
appealed  to  the  treaty  of  Bayonne,  by  which  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  monarchy  was  guaranteed :  Champagny 
replied,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  from  his 
notes,  that  the  convention  of  Bayonne  had  de  facto 
disappeared,  by  the  majority  of  its  members  having 
passed  over  to  the  insurgents ;  that  Spain  owed  a  large 
indemnity  for  the  sacrifices  in  men  and  money  which 
he  had  made  in  her  behalf}  and  that,  as  she  could 
never  repay  the  debt,  he  must  insist  on  the  cession 
of  the  whole  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro, 
including  Catalonia,  for  ten  years.  Finding  the  Em- 
peror resolute,  the  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  strove 
only  to  gain  time :  the  more  pressing  concerns  of  the 
north  engrossed  his  attention;  and,  before  his  domi- 

•  The  letters  of  Asanza  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  were  intercepted  by 
the  guerillas,  forwarded  to  Cadiz,  and  published  by  the  Regency. 
Wellington  quotes,  and  Bignon  refers  to  them  without  either  throwing 
tbe  slightest  doubt  on  their  authenticity  or  accuracy. — See  Bignon, 
ix.280. 
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chap,  nion  in  the  Peninsula  was  so  well  established  as  to 

LXL  render  it  practicable  to  carry  the  transference  for- 

1811.  mally  into  effect,  the  whole  country  was  reft  from 

285, 287.  both  by  the  arms  of  England,  and  the  star  of  Napo- 

15T155.   k°n  6et  ^or  ever  behind  the  snows  of  Russia.1 

Such,  however,  was  the  destitution  to  which  the 
db^tat  Court  of  Madrid  was  reduced,  during  the  whole  of 
length  re-  the  winter  of  1810  and  spring  of  1811,  that  in 
cr^wn.13    January  1811,  Joseph  intimated  to  Napoleon,  "  that 
i8ii 19'     *^e  ^renc^  marshals  intercepted  his  revenue,  disre- 
garded his  orders,  insulted  his  government,  and  op- 
pressed and  ruined  his  country.    He  himself  had  been 
appointed  to  the  throne  of  Spain  without  his  own 
consent;  and  though  he  would  never  oppose  the 
Emperor's  will,  yet  he  would  not  live  a  degraded 
king;  and  therefore  he  was  ready  to  resign,  unless 
the  Emperor  would  come  in  person  and  remedy  the 
evils."     Struck  with  the  decision  of  this  announce- 
ment, and  the  obvious  justice  of  the  complaints  on 
which  it  was  founded,  the  Emperor  so  far  interposed 
in  behalf  of  his  unhappy  brother,  as  to  fix,  by  an  im- 
perial edict,  the  monthly  sums  at  which  the  allowance 
Jan.  28,     of  the  whole  military  officers  of  the  Peninsula,  from 
the  marshals,  governors  of  provinces,  to  the  sub-lieu- 
tenants, should  be  fixed;  and  directed  that  500,000 
francs  (L.20,000)  should  be  remitted  monthly  from 
Paris  to  defray  the  most  urgent  demands  of  his  house- 
hold.   This  relief,  however,  proved  altogether  insuf- 
ficient.    The  whole  civil  functionaries  of  the  Crown 
were  seven  months  in  arrear  of  their  salaries;  the 
public  treasury  was  empty ;  the  king  had  not  money 
at  his  disposal  to  give  a  respectable  dinner  to  the 
ambassadors ;  and  he  was  incessantly  besieged  with 
complaints  of  oppression,  which  he  had  no  means  of 
relieving.     To  such  a  height  at  length  did  the  morti- 
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fications  of  the  Court  of  Madrid  arrive,  and  so  com-  chap. 
pleteljr  were  all  the  royal  revenues  intercepted  by  the     LXI* 


legal  or  illegal  exactions  of  the  marshals,  that,  in  the    1811. 
beginning  of  May,  Joseph  set  out  with  his  resigna- 
tion in  his   pocket,  and,  to  Napoleon's  no  small 
embarrassment,  arrived  in  Paris  to  lay  it  at  his  feet. 
Thus  was  the  prodigy  exhibited,  not  merely  of  three  May  20, 
brothers  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  Corsica  being1811* 
elevated  by  that  soldier  to  European  thrones;   but 
of  two  of  them,  Louis  and  Joseph,  being  reduced  to1  See  t 
such  mortifications,  by  his  imperious  temper  and  papers 
rigorous  exactions,  that  they  renounced  their  crowns  vittor£ 
to  escape  them  ;  while  a  third,  Lucien,  had  taken  ^*p>  *y> 
refuge  from  his  persecution  in  the  dominions  of  his  APp. 
most  persevering  and  inveterate  enemy.1 

Napoleon,  who  was  well  aware  what  a  subject  of 
scandal  these  divisions  in  the  Imperial  family  would  Terms  of 
afford  to  Europe,  and  how  strongly  they  would  con-  SatfoTbel 
firm  the  declamations  of  the  English  press  against  the  tw!e°  him 

°  f       .  andNapo- 

msup  portable  nature  of  his  rule,  did  his  utmost  to  leon. 
appease  the  incensed  monarch.  Partly  by  argu- 
ment, partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  threats,  he 
prevailed  on  the  fugitive  king  to  place  again  on  his 
head  his  crown  of  thorns ;  and,  after  some  weeks9 
residence  at  Paris,  he  returned  to  Madrid,  having 
concluded  a  private  treaty,  which  in  some  degree 
obviated  the  most  intolerable  of  his  grievances.  By 
this  compact  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Army  of  the  July  isii. 
Centre  should  be  placed  directly  under  the  orders 
of  the  King  of  Spain  :  he  was  to  receive  a  quarter 
of  the  contributions  levied  by  the  marshals  in  their 
several  provinces,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  court 
and  government,  and  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
of  the  Centre,  and  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  enlisted 
in  his  service,  who  amounted  to  nearly  thirty  thou- 
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chap,  sand  men  :  and  the  half  million  of  francs,  hitherto 

T  v  ¥ 

given  monthly  to  the  king,  was  to  be  increased  to  a 


1811,    million.     But  the  Emperor  would  not  relinquish  the 
military  direction  of  the  war,  or  the  command  of 
the  provinces  by  his  marshals  ;  and  they  were  still  to 
correspond  with  Berthier,  and  take  all  their  direc- 
tions from  the  Tuileries.     Napoleon  also  strongly 
counselled  the  convocation  of  a  Cortes  at  Madrid  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  form  a  set-off 
against  that  assembled  in  the  Island  of  Leon,  which 
Jane  1811.  he  characterized  as  "  a  miserable  canaille  of  obscure 
agitators."     With  these  promises  and  injunctions 
Joseph  was  for  the  time  pacified  ;  and  he  returned 
July  14.     to  Madrid  in  July,  where  his  situation  appeared  for 
a  while  to  be  improved  by  the  successes  of  Marshal 
Suchet  in   the  east  of  Spain.     But  the  promised 
remittances  from  Paris  were  never  regularly  made ; 
the  former  disputes  with  the  marshals  about  the 
contributions  revived  ;  the  project  of  the  Cortes  was 
adjourned  from  Wellington's  successes  in  the  next 
i26*Pi27.  campaign;  and,  in  less  than   two   years,  nothing 
ukPer*t    rema'ne^  °f  Joseph's  government  but  the  recollec- 
VittorU,    tion  of  the  oppression  of  which  he  was  the  impotent 
533,541.   spectator,  and  the  privations  of  which  he  had  been 
Aw-        the  real  victim.1 

While  the  Governments  of  France  and  Spain  were 
Prosper-    thus  arranging  between  themselves  the  proportions 
tfcm  of  the  in  which  they  were  to  share  between  each  other  the 
this  period  spoils  of  the  Peninsula,  and  Napoleon  was  securing 
in  Spain,    ^e  lion's  share  to  himself,  a  lingering  but  unconquer- 
able resistance  was  still  presented  in  the  few  strong- 
holds which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots. 
It  was  in  a  very  few  quarters,  however,  that  the  con- 
test was  continued :  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
was  subdued ;  its  resources  were  almost  all  at  the  con- 
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queror's  disposal ;  and,  in  a  military  point  of  view,    chap. 
the  conquest  might  be  considered  as  complete.    Both     LXJ' 
the  Castiles,  with  the  capital,  were  in  the  victor's    181°* 
power :  Andalusia  and  Grenada,  with  their  rich  and 
hitherto  untouched  fields  of  plunder,  were  at  his 
disposal ;  and  the  whole  northern  provinces,  includ- 
ing the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  whole  of  Aragon, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Catalonia,  were  strongly  gar* 
risoned  by  his  troops.     The  recent  successes  in  the 
latter  province,  particularly  the  fall  of  Gerona,  Hos- 
talricb,  Lerida,  and  Mequinenza,  had  both  opened 
to  the  French  arms  the  road  from  Perpignan  to 
Barcelona,  and  established  them  in  a  solid  manner 
on  the  Ebro  ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  con- 
quest of  Tort osa  and  Taragona  to  enable  Suchet  to 
carry  his  victorious  arms  into  Valencia,  and  subject 
the  whole  eastern  provinces  to  the  Emperor's  sway. 
On  the  other  side,  they  were  still  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  a  disastrous  campaign  had 
followed  the  invasion  of  that  country  ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish armies  appeared  in  no  sufficient  strength  to 
disturb  them  beyond  the  Spanish  frontier  ;  and  the  1  Belm  i# 
possession  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  promised  ^85>  . 
to  secure  the  Castiles  against  any  serious  incursion  51. 
from  their  ancient  antagonists  in  that  quarter,1 

Great  as  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by  the 
French  generals  was,  the  forces  at  their  disposal  Distribu- 
were  fully  equal  to  their  command.     Seventy-five  [J,°e"rof 
thousand  men  in  Andalusia,  under  the  command  of forces- 
Soult,  maintained  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  retained  the 
whole  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
in  subjection,  and   watched  over  the  security  of 
Badajoz,  on  the  Portuguese  frontier :  fifty  thousand 
were  still  ready  in  Leon  to  assemble  round   the 
standard  of  Marmont,  who  had  succeeded  Massena 
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chap,  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal;  sixty 
LXL    thousand  more,  under  Bessieres,  at  Valladolid,  Bis- 
1810.    cay,  and  Leon,  watched  the  Spanish  force  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Galician  defiles,  and  secured  the 
important  line  of  communication  by  Vittoria  to  Bay- 
onne ;  while  in  the  eastern  provinces,  Macdonald, 
with  forty-five  thousand  men,  lay  at  Gerona  and 
Hostalrich,  guarding   the   important  entrance    by 
Perpignan  into  Catalonia :  Suchet,  after  providing- 
for  all  his  fortresses,  could  still  bring  thirty  thou* 
sand  excellent  troops  into  the  field  for  active  opera- 
tion, besides  leaving  twenty  thousand  in  the  garrisons 
i  imperial  of  his  government,  and  twenty  thousand  more  under 
** u*ter     Joseph  and  Jourdan  at  Madrid,  and  fifteen  thousand 
Apr.  1811. under  Regnier,  in  Estremadura  and  La  Mancha, 
670P,,57iT  overawed  the  capital,  and  maintained  the  commu- 
Betm* i*1'  nication  between  the  different  parts  of  this  immense 
185.         military  establishment.1  # 

The  vital  point  of  resistance  to  all  this  stupendous 
Forces  as-  array  was  to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  Cadiz  ; 
CaSiAj n  but,  though  the  force  there  was  nearly  twenty  thou- 
the  Allies.  gan(j  8trongf  yet  it  Was  composed  of  such  various 

nations,  and  in  great  part  so  disorganized  and 
depressed,  that  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  its 
efficiency  even  for  the  defence  of  that  last  stronghold 
of  Spanish  independence.  Five  thousand  English 
and  Portuguese,  who  arrived  immediately  after  the 
French  troops  appeared  before  its  walls  in  February 
1810,  from  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar,  under  General 
Stewart,  were  excellent  soldiers ;  but  the  remaining 
fourteen  thousand,  composed  of  the  refugees  from  Se- 
ville, and  the  gallant  men  who  had  come  up  under 
Albuquerque, t  were  in  the  most  miserable  state,  with- 
out shoes,  pay,  or  clothing,  and  hardly  any  remain- 

♦  See  note  A,  Appendix,  Chap.  LXL  f  Ante,  viJ.  861. 
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ing  ammunition.     The  regency  was  without  vigour  chap. 
or  consideration  ;  the  public  stores  were  shamefully     LXL 


dilapidated  by  private  cupidity ;  and  such  was  the  18i0- 
general  despondence  and  confusion  which  prevailed, 
that  if  Victor's  troops  had  immediately,  on  their 
arrival  at  the  bay,  pushed  on  and  attacked  the 
defences  on  the  isthmus  which  connected  the  city 
with  the  mainland,  they  in  all  probability  would 
have  carried  it,  and,  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish troops,  certainly  would  have  done  so.  As  it 
was,  the  exterior  forts  on  the  mainland  side  of  the1  Thlb  ""• 
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bay  were  abandoned  and  dismantled  in  the  general  andkapier, 
consternation ;  and  from  Fort  Matagorda,  the  niost"1^7^^ 
advanced  and  important  outwork  on  their  side,  the1- 184;., 
French  bombs  could  reach  the  upper  harbour  and  ai96,w. 
considerable  part  of  the  city.1 

In  the  other  quarters  of  Spain,  appearances  were, 
if  possible,  still   more   unpromising.     Twenty-five  Spanish 
thousand  men,  indeed,  in  Valencia,  and  twelve  thou- ^2"^ 
sand  in  Murcia,  still  hoisted  the  colours  of  indepen- the  Penia- 
dence ;  but  their  composition,  equipment,  and  disci- 
pline were  so  wretched,  that  military  discernment 
could  already  anticipate,  what  the  event  soon  proved, 
that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  them  in  the  field, 
and  but  little  in  the  defence  of  fortified  places.     In 
Catalonia,  though  a  desultory  warfare  was  still  kept 
up  in  the  mountains,  no  force  existed  capable  of 
keeping  the  field  in  the  level  country;  and  the  cam- 
paign was  in  reality  reduced  to  the  sieges  of  Tortosa 
and  Taragona,  the  last  important  strongholds  which 
the  Spaniards  possessed  in  that  province;  while  in 
Galicia,  the  new  levies, nearly  fifteen  thousand  strong, 
were  unable,   from   their    want  of  discipline,   to 
imerge  from  their  mountain  defiles ;  and  the  gue- 
rilla parties  in  the  central  provinces,  though  exceed* 
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chap,  ingly  harassing  to  the  enemy's  communications,  were 
LXL    detached  from  each  other,  and  altogether  inefficient 
1810.    as  a  force  in  regular  warfare.  Thus  eighty  or  ninety 
thousand  men,  for  the  most  part  ill-disciplined,  and 
worse  equipped,  shut  up  in  fortified  places  along  the 
sea-coast,  and  altogether  detached  from  each  other, 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  Spanish  forces  to  con- 
tend with  above  three  hundred  thousand  French  sol- 
diers, admirably  equipped,  under  the  guidance  of 
veteran  generals,  masters  of  all  the  entrances  into 
and  main  roads  through  the  country,  in  possession 
of  its  principal  strongholds,  and  the  whole  interior 
lines  of  communication  through  its  provinces.     In 
these  circumstances,  it  required  not  the  gift  of  pre- 
science to  foresee  that  the  weight  of  the  contest 
1  Beim.  i.  would  fall  on  the  English  and  Portuguese  army ; 
vict^f    an(*  '^a'  un^es8  Wellington,  with  his  fifty  thousand 
Conq.xx.  disciplined  soldiers,  could  strike  a  decisive  blow  at 
iii.  178, ap  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  power,  the  cause  of  the 
TMb  viii  ^ninsula,  and  with  it  the  hope  of  European  inde- 
259,260.   pendence,  was  lost.1 

Cadiz,  the  keystone  of  the  brave  but  disjointed 
Descrip-    arch  of  resistance  which  still  encircled  Spain,  was  a 
isie  ofthe  C^y>  the  natural  strength  of  which  had,  from  the 
Leon-       most  remote  ages,  rendered  it  an  important  object  in 
the  Peninsular  wars.    The  Gaditane  Isle,  or  Isle  of 
Leon,  indeed,  is  by  nature  so  strong  as  to  require 
but  little  assistance  from  art  to  become  altogether 
impregnable.     It  consists  of  an  island,  three  leagues 
long,  and  one  and  three  quarters  broad,  in  the  form 
of  an  irregular  triangle,  situated  in  the  sea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadaleta  river ;  and  separated  from 
the  adjacent  continent  by  the  Santa  Petri  channel, 
an  arm  of  the  sea  nine  miles  long,  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  and  of  depth  sufficient  to  float  a 
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seventy -four,  which  receives  the  waters  of  all  the    chap 

streams  that  descend  from  the  heights  on  the  main- - _ 

land,  and  is  bounded  on  the  continent  by  salt  marshes    18i0' 

of  still  greater  breadth.    The  great  road  from  Cadiz 

to  Seville  crosses  this  channel  and  marsh  by  the 

bridge  of  Zuazo,  which  on  the  approach  of  the 

French  was  broken  down,  and  which  was  defended 

by  powerful  batteries  on  either  side.     The  arsenal 

Caracas  stands  on  the  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Leon, 

nearest  to  the  bridge  and  mainland,  but  from  the 

breadth  of  the  marsh  it  could  not  be  reached  save 

by  water  or  bombardment;  and,  on  the  other  side 

of  the  bridge,  the  castle  of  Santa  Petri  commanded 

all  the  opposite  shore  and  approaches  to  the  marsh. 

The  whole  Isle  of  Leon  is  composed  of  a  salt  marsh, 

with  the  exception  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  town 

of  Isla,  containing  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  is1  Tor.  m. 

placed,  and  the  Sandhills  at  the  opposite  extremity,  \\\.  173. ap< 

running  out  into  the  sea,  on  which  Cadiz  is  built,  c^nq^x 

which  in  general  numbers  eighty,  but  was  then  en-  ®>  H>* 

cumbered  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls.1 

The  great  road  by  the  bridge  of  Zuazo,  which 
runs  through  the  town  of  Isla,  is  elevated  on,  and  And  city 
runs  for  two  leagues  along  a  narrow  isthmus,  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side,  and  the  inner 
salt  marsh  of  the  island  on  the  other;  and  it  is  cut  in 
various  places  by  ditches,  and  intersected  by  redoubts, 
which,  presenting  successive  points  of  defence,  ren- 
dered attack  from  without  extremely  difficult,  even 
if  the  bridge  of  Zuazo  and  town  of  Isla  had  been 
carried.     At  the  close  of  all,  Cadiz  itself,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  isthmus,  arose,  strongly  fortified 
on  that  side;  the  neck  of  land  which  approached  it 
was  exposed  to  the  concentric  fire  of  numerous  and 
formidable  batteries ;  and  an  advancing  enemy  would 

VOL.  VIII.  n 
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chap,  be  exposed  to  a  flanking  fire  from  the  vessels  of  war 
LXL    on  the  one  side,  and  gun-boats  on  the  other.    Nearly 


1810.  two  thousand  guns  in  all  were  mounted  on  the  im- 
mense circuit  of  the  works;  but  many  of  them  were 
unskilfully  constructed,  and  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  men  were  requisite  to  provide  them  with 
proper  garrisons.  The  promontory  of  the  mainland 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  city,  was  armed  by 
two  strong  forts,  called  the  Trocadero  and  Mata- 
gorda; but  even  if  they  were  carried  by  the  besiegers, 
the  immense  batteries  of  the  Puntales  stood  directly 

• 

opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  at  the  dis- 

195*197 "  tence  onty  °'  twe^ve  hundred  yards ;  while  the  near- 
Nap,  in.  est  parts  of  Cadiz  itself  were  still  four  thousand 
Hard.  xi.  yards,  or  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half,  from  the  most 
efcomi"*'  advanced  point  to  which  the  besiegers'  batteries  could 
xx.  10,  n.  be  pushed.1 

General   Stewart  arrived  at  Cadiz   with  2000 
Arrival  of  British  troops  from  Gibraltar  on  the  11th  February, 
troop^andand  in  a  few  days  2000  more  English  and  Portu- 
first  mea-  gUese  were  received  from  Lisbon,  who  were  welcomed 
defence,     with  loud  acclamations  by  the  inhabitants;  impend- 
ing  danger   having   completely  extinguished   the 
hitherto    inveterate  jealousy    entertained    by  the 
Spaniards  of  foreign  interference.     They  found  the 
people  zealously  engaged  in  exertions  to  repair  and 
strengthen   the  fortifications;  and   multitudes,  in 
particular,  labouring  day  and  night  in  cutting  a 
deep  ditch  across  the  chauss€e9  on  the  isthmus  lead- 
ing to  Cadiz,  in  the  narrowest  part — so  as  to  bring* 
both  seas  to  its  foot — and  constructing  strong  walls 
of  masonry  and  batteries  on  either  side.    Their 
efforts,  however,  though  stimulated  by  all  the  ardour 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  were  ill  directed ;  confusion 
and  dilapidation  pervaded  every  part  of  the  public 
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administration;  and  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the   chap. 


lxi. 


Spanish  engineers  of  the  plainest  principles  of  the. 
military  art,  that  while  they  had  abandoned  the    181°- 
strongholds  of  the  Trocadero  and  Matagorda,  from 
whence  the  enemy's  shells  could  reach  the  city,  they 
bad  pushed  their  advanced  posts  on  the  road  to 
Seville,  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  Zuazo  bridge  ; l  Tor.  in. 
that  is,  into  a  situation  where  they  were  exposed  to  ^  ht. 
attack  on   either  flank,  and  where  defeat   would  l!?-™b- 
endanger  the  bridge  itself,  and  the  whole  extensive  263. 
defences  of  the  Isle  of  Leon.1 

The  first  care  of  General  Stewart  after  his  arrival 
was  to  regain  Fort  Matagorda,  where  batteries  were  Feb.  22. 
already  constructing  to  bombard  Cadiz.     This  im-  ^nce^f " 
portant  service  was  successfully  performed  by  Cap-  J^JJJf ord* 
tain    M'Laine,*  at  the  head   of  150  seamen   and  British. 
marines.   Its  dismantled  works  were  hastily  restored, 
and  guns  planted  on  the  ramparts,  which  not  only 
silenced  the  field-pieces  of  the  enemy  directed  against 
them,  but  severely  galled  their  advancing  works  on 
the  Trocadero  Point.     The  whole  efforts   of  the 
French  were  therefore  directed  to  regain  possession 
of  this  fort  on  the  mainland  j  and  with  such  vigour 
were  their  operations  conducted,  and  such  resources 
for  a  siege  did  they  find  in  the  arsenal  of  Seville, 
that,  in  a  few  weeks,  they  had  fifty  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon  placed  in  battery  against  its  walls ;  while  a 
Spanish  seventy-four  and  armed  flotilla,  which  had 
hitherto  co-operated  in  the  defence,  were  obliged,  by 
a  tempest  of  red-hot  shot,  to  slip  their  cables,  and 
move  across  to  Cadiz.     The  feeble  rampart  soon 
gave  way  before  this  tremendous  weight  of  metal ; 
but  though  the  walls  were  ruined,  and  the  enemy's 

*  Now  Colonel  Sir  Archibald  M'Laine,  of  the  family  of  the  M'Laine* 
of  Loehbny,  in  Inverness- 3hi  re. 
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ghap.  balls  flew  so  thick  that  a  flag-staff  bearing  the  Spa- 
LX  '    nish  colours  was  broken  six  times  in  an  hour,  and  at 


1810.    la8t  they  could  only  be  kept  flying  by  being  nailed  to 
the  corner  of  the  rampart,  yet  the  heroic  little  gar- 
rison,  with   their    dauntless  commander,    Captain 
M'Laine,  still  maintained  their  ground,  and  from  the 
midst  of  the  ruins  kept  up  an  unquenchable  fire  on 
the  besiegers.    For  six-and-thirty  hours  this  marvel- 
lous resistance  was  prolonged,  till  at  length  General 
Graham,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  British  troops  in  the  Isle,  seeing  that  half  of 
1  Nap.  Hi.  that  band  were  killed  or  wounded,  withdrew  them 
TOb1*"*   in  boats  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  bastions  after 
264-         being  blown  up  were  abandoned  to  the  enemy.1  * 

The  brave  resistance  of  this  little  band  of  heroes 
increased  proved  the  salvation  of  Cadiz,  and  eventually  exer- 
defenco  ac-  cised  a  material  influence  on  that  of  the  civilized 

IToaSr1  world-  For  fifty-fi™  days  they  had  held  the  post 
on  the  enemy's  side,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  batte- 
ries ;  and  by  simply  maintaining  it  they  had  pre- 
vented any  attack  being  made  in  other  quarters. 
During  this  important  interval  the  panic  had  sub- 
sided in  Cadiz ;  the  British  troops  bad  been  aug- 
mented to  eight  thousand  men  by  reinforcements 
from  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar ;  six  millions  of  dollars, 
recently  arrived  from  Mexico,  had  replenished  the 
public  treasury  ;  heavy  taxes  on  houses  within,  and 
imports  into,  Cadiz  furnished  a  small  permanent 
revenue ;    the  Spanish  garrison  was   considerably 

*  A  memorable  instance  of  female  heroism  occurred  at  this  siege.  A 
sergeant's  wife,  named  Retson,  was  in  a  casement  with  the  wounded 
men,  when  a  drummer- boy  was  ordered  to  fetch  water  from  the  well  of 
the  fort.  On  going  out  the  boy  faltered  under  the  severity  of  the  fire, 
upon  which  she  took  the  vessel  from  him ;  and  although  a  shot  cut  the 
bucket  cord  when  in  her  hand,  she  braved  the  terrible  cannonade,  and 
brought  the  water  in  safety  to  the  wounded  men. — Napoek,  iii.  181 ; 
•  and  Sketch  of  a  Soldier's  Life  in  Ireland,  72. 
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augmented  by  volunteer  battalions  raised  in  the  city,  chap. 


lxi. 


and  numerous  detachments  brought  by  sea  from*, 
different  points  in  the  coast ;  the  whole  ships  of  war    181°* 
had  been  brought  round  from  Ferrol ;  and  thirty 
thousand  men  in  arms  within  the  walls,  supported 
by  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line,  of  which 
four  were  British,  and  twelve  frigates,  were  in  a 
condition  not  only  to  defy  any  attack,  but  to  menace 
the  enemy  in  the  lines  which  they  were  constructing 
round  the  bay.    Victor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
blockading  force,  had  not  above  twenty  thousand 
men  under  his  command,  so  widely  had  the  vast 
French  force  which  burst  into  Andalusia  been  dis- 
persed to  compel  obedience  and  levy  contributions 
over  its  wide  extended  territory.    Despairing,  there- 
fore, of  carrying  the  place  by  open  force,  be  resolved 
to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, vast  intrenchments  were  constructed  round  thet 
bar,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  and  a  half  beyond  419.  Tor. 
the  exterior  defences  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  on  which  j^ 9x'hib. 
the  French  army  laboured  for  two  years,  and  which,  ▼j1*-2®?- 
equally  with  those  defences  themselves,  remain  ais2,i83. 
monument  for  the  admiration  of  future  ages.1 

These  gigantic  lines  of  circumvallation,  setting  out 
from  Rota,  a  village  on  the  coast,  on  the  north  ofpesorip- 
the  bay  of  Cadiz,  passed  through  the  towns  of  St  French 
Maria  and  Puerto  Real  on  the  sea-shore,  ascended1*"^ P0,md 
the  semicircular  range  of  hills  which  forms  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  great  salt  marsh,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  Chiclana,  regained  the  sea  at  the  Tower 
of  Barmeja,  three  leagues  to  the  south  of  Cadiz. 
Thus  they  formed  an  immense  semicircle,  ten  leagues 
in  length,  resting  at  each  extremity  on  the  sea,  and 
embracing  within  its  ample  circuit  the  Isle  of  Leon, 
lying  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  and  separated  at  every 
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chap,  point  from  the  besiegers  there  by  an  intervening  arm 
Lxr-    of  the  ocean  and  vast  salt  marsh,  in  general  a  league 
1810.    across.     On  these  works,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  drawn  from  the  arsenal  of  Seville, 
were,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1810,  planted  by  the 
French  engineers  ;  the  forts  of  Matagorda  and  Tro- 
cadero,   the   advanced   posts  of  their  lines,  were 
greatly  strengthened,  and  armed  with  powerful  bat- 
teries, while  mortars  of  a  prodigious  size  were  cast 
at  Toulon,  and  sent  by  sea,  by  Malaga,  to  Cadiz,  in 
order  to  annoy  the  shipping  in  the  bay  or  the  city. 
May  1810.  Other  advantages,  however,  accrued  to  the  French 
from  this  position  :  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  on 
board  two  hulks  at  Cadiz,  who  had  been  detained 
there  since  the  battle  of  Baylen,  cut  their  cables, 
drifted  during  a  heavy  gale  to  the  French  side  of  the 
bay,  and  rejoined  their  comrades,  notwithstanding  all 
the  fire  of  the  Spanish  batteries,  after  a  deplorable 
captivity  of  two  years ;  and  General  Lacy,  who  was 
embarked  with  three  thousand  men  to  aid  the  pea- 
Jane  is.    sants  °f  ^e  Sierra  de  Ronda,  who  had  taken  up  arms 
1  Nap.  Hi.  to  resist  the  French  spoliating  columns,  was,  after 
Thi'b.  viii.  some  successes,  surrounded  by  their  forces  in  every 
jom.m5    direction,  cut  off  from  Gibraltar,  and  compelled, 
419, 421.  after  sustaining  severe  loss,  to  re-embark  at  Estipona 
301,302.  tor  Cadiz. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  damage  which 

Positions  could  be  effected  in  this  way  was  very  inconsidcr- 

Frtnch     a^'e '  an<*  though  Soult  was  indefatigable  in  his 

armies  in   efforts,  it  was  very  apparent  that  he  had  slight  hope 

andausa  °f  reducing  the  place  by  force  of  arms,  and  that, 

Grenada.  under  the  pretext  of  maintaining  the  blockade  of  the 

fortress,  his  real  object  was  to  construct  a  barrier 

which  might  prevent  the  garrison  from  issuing  forth, 

and  the  English  from  rekindling,  from  that  basis,  the 
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flames  of  war  in  the  Andalusian  provinces.   Victor,  chap. 

•  LXI 

accordingly,  was  left  in  the  works  with  a  force  never. 


exceeding  twenty  thousand  men,  wholly  inadequate    1810, 
to  undertake  active  operations  against  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  and  barely  sufficient  to  guard  the  immense 
circuit  of  the  lines;  Soult  and  Sebastiani  established 
themselves  with  powerful  garrisons  at  Seville  and 
Grenada,  where  they  strove,  by  a  profuse  expendi- 
ture and  sumptuous  entertainments,  to  render  the 
French  sway  popular  in  the  provinces  of  which  they 
were  the  capitals;  Mortier  lay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  observed  the  great 
road  to  Badajoz;  while  detached  columns  traversed 
the  country  in  all  directions,  repressing  the  guerilla 
chiefs,  levying  contributions  to  defray  the  heavy 
expenses  of  the  generals,  and  plundering  the  paint- 
ings which  now  form  the  unrivalled  collection  of  the 
works  of  the  Spanish  masters  in  Marshal  Soult's 
hotel  at  Paris. '  Though  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
the  French  generals  were  altogether  irresistible  in 
the  field,  and  gave  them  the  entire  command  of  the 
open  country,  yet  the  Spaniards  in  the  mountains 
were  still  unsubdued :  Romana  and  Ballasteros  in 
the  Sierra  Morena,  to  the  south  of  Estremadura ; 
Blake  and  Elio  on  the  confines  of  Murcia ;  and  nume- 
rous bodies  of  armed  peasants  in  the  mountains  of 
Ronda,  still  maintained  a  desultory  resistance,  cut 
off  the  French  detachments  when  they  ventured  too 
near  their  fastnesses,  and  preserved  afloat  the  stan- 
dard of  independence,  which  might  again  be  unfurled 
if  happier  days  should  dawn  upon  their  country. 
To  such  a  degree  were  the  French  irritated  and 
annoyed  by  this  harassing  warfare,  that  Soult  on  the 
9th  May,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  "the  army  May  9. 
of  King  Joseph  the  only  regular  Spanish  force,  and 
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chap,  the  whole  patriot  bands  as  armed  banditti,  to  whom 
LXK    no  quarter  should  be  given  f  and  this  enactment 


1811.   wa8  carried  into  effect  by  the  burning  of  several 

villages,  and  execution  of  their  inhabitants,  who  had 

taken  part  in  the  insurrection.     The  regency  for 

some  time  made  no  reprisals ;  but  the  exterminating 

system  being  continued,  they  at  length  issued    a 

42ion422.'  decree,  declaring  that  for  every  Spaniard  thus  mur- 

Tor.  m.     dered  three  Frenchmen  should  be  put  to  death  ; 

Nap.  in.     and  this  resolution  having  in  some  instances  been 

i^u/^li  acted  upon,  a  stop  was  at  length  put,  at  least  in  the 

266, 267.  south,  to  this  inhuman  species  of  hostility.1 

While  a  noble  constancy  amidst  misfortunes  was 
Operations  thu 8  exhibited  within  the  ramparts  of  Cadiz,  and  the 
Jon^Pre.  standard  of  independence  floated  only  in  the  south  of 
parationa  ^e  Peninsula  in  inaccessible  deserts,  or  on  the  sum- 

for  the  , 

8iege  of  mit  of  the  mountains,  Suchet  was  commencing  that 
ortosa'  energetic  and  skilful  campaign  which  proved  so 
fatal  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  east  of  "Spain.  It 
has  been  already  noticed  with  what  ability  he  had 
effected  the  reduction  of  Lerida  and  Mequinenza, 
and  how  much  his  successes  were  paralyzed  by 
the  disasters  of  Augereau,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  province.*  Napoleon  was  so  highly  grati- 
fied by  these  successes,  and  mortified  by  the  simul- 
taneous reverses  of  his  other  general,  that  he  resolved 
to  intrust  his  successful  lieutenant  with  the  impor- 
tant mission  of  completing  the  reduction  of  the 
province,  and  to  deprive  the  unsuccessful  one  of  his 
command.  Augereau  accordingly  was  recalled,  and 
Macdonald,  restored  to  favour  by  his  glorious  exploit 
at  the  battle  of  Wagram,t  appointed  to  the  direction 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  province.  Two  great 
roads  alone  existed  at  that  period  in  Catalonia,  the 

*  Ante,  vii.  864-867.  f  Ante,  vii.  £28. 
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one  from  Barcelona  to  Saragossa,  the  other  by  the  chap. 
sea-coast  from   Perpignan,  by  Gerona,  Barcelona,     LXL 


Taragona,  Tortosa,  and  Peniscola,  to  Valencia.  Of  1811. 
the  first  road  the  French,  since  the  fall  of  Lerida, 
were  entirely  masters ;  but  the  second  was  in  their 
power  only  as  far  as  Barcelona.  Napoleon  directed 
his  lieutenants  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  remaining  strongholds  on  this  line,  the 
success  of  which  would  at  once  give  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  great  communication  along  the  east 
coast  of  Spain,  and  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  succours 
which  they  were  constantly  deriving  from  the  Eng-^J"^' 
lish  vessels.    Macdonald  was  to  command  the  cover- Nap.  w.  7, 

Q     Tor    Hi 

ing  force,  while  to  Suchet  was  given  the  immediate  312, 315. 
direction  of  the  attacking  army.1 

But  although  active  operations  were  thus  resolved 
on  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  the  two  French  Forces  and 
marshals,  after  leaving  a  sufficient  number  in  garrisons  of  the 

son,  could  bring1  nearly  sixty  thousand  excellent  Spaniards 

.         ii?ii  .  ii«i5n  Cata- 

troops  into  the  field  ;  yet  it  was  no  easy  task  which  lonia. 

awaited  them  in  executing  the  commands  of  the 
Emperor.  The  Spaniards  in  Catalonia,  under  O'Don- 
nell  and  Carapoverde,  were  above  twenty  thousand 
strong,  and  this  force  was  capable  of  being  increased 
to  double  the  amount  for  a  particular  enterprise,  by 
the  concourse  of  the  peasants,  all  of  whom  were 
armed,  and  to  whom  dire  necessity  had  taught  the 
art  of  quitting  their  bouses,  and  taking  refuge  in  the 
hills  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  upper 
valleys  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards;  and,  descending  from  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  where,  from  the  absence  of  roads, 
pursuit  was  hardly  practicable,  they  alike  straitened 
Suchet's  quarters  in  the  former  province,  and  threat- 
ened Macd  on  aid's  communication  with  Barcelona  in 
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chap,  the  latter.  Though  the  road  from  Gerona  to  that  cap i- 
LXr"    tal  was  only  forty  miles  long,  it  was  highly  danger- 


1810.  ous  fr0m  the  number  of  narrow  defiles  with  which 
it  abounded,  and  the  many  rivers  it  had  to  cross; 
and  so  formidable  were  the  armed  bands  who  bung 
upon  its  flank,  that  the  re-victualling  of  the  fortress, 
which  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  blockade  by  the 
patriots,  required  a  covering  force  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand  men.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
French  generals,  the  battering  train  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Taragona  was  preparing  at  Toulon,  and  re- 
quired to  come  from  France.  Transport  by  6ea  was 
impossible,  from  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers; 
and  not  only  was  their  conveyance  by  land  along 
the  sea-coast  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  from  the 
vicinity  of  so  many  valleys  issuing  upon  it  swarming 
with  armed  men ;  but,  even  if  these  were  success- 
fully passed,  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  separated 
the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona  from  Tortosa  and 
the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Somatenes,  and  its  principal  passes,  the  Col  de 
Balaguer  and  the  Col  del  Alba,  were  strongly 
guarded  by  detachments  of  regular  troops ;  while  the 
3i203i3."  neighbouring  fortress  of  Taragona,  which  the  Spa- 
Nap.  ir.io,niards  had  materially  strengthened,  and  from  whence 
i#  173^1 7s!  ample  supplies  by  sea  could  be  obtained,  operated 
Vict,  et     ^  an  advantageous  base  for  their  defensive  opera- 

Conq.  xx.  °  * 

53, 54.      tions.1 

When  Macdonald  succeeded  Augereau  in  the  com- 
Macdon-  mand  of  the  army  in  northern  Catalonia,  he  found 
opdJratiroL  the  trooPs  in  a  state  of  frightful  insubordination, 
in  cata-  carrying  on  war  in  a  most  inhuman  manner,  and 
May  15.  inflicting  on  and  receiving  from,  the  unhappy  pea- 
sants every  species  of  atrocity  ;  the  sad  bequests  of 
the  cruelty  and  violence  of  his  predecessor.    His 
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first  care  was,  by  the  establishment  of  discipline,  to  chap. 
endeavour  to  bring  them  back  to  more  humane     LXI' 


habits,  and  greater  regularity  of  conduct ;  but  the    1810# 
injuries  given  and  received  on  each  side  were  too 
recent — the  mutual  exasperation  too  violent,  to  en- 
able him  to  restore  the  contest  to  the  usages  of  civil- 
ized wan     It  was  still  a  matter  of  extermination, 
and  conducted  on  both  sides  with  the  utmost  exas- 
peration.     Having  in  some  degree,  however,  by  a 
wholesome  severity,  restored  the  discipline  of  his 
own  troops,  he  undertook,  in  the  middle  of  June,  the 
re- victual  ling  of  Barcelona,  which  was  hard  pressed  June  10. 
for  provisions :  and  though,  by  the  aid  of  a  covering 
force  of  ten  thousand  men,  he  succeeded  in  his  object, 
jet  such  were  the  delays  occasioned  to  bis  move- 
ments  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Somatenes, 
that  his  provisions  were  nearly  half  exhausted  when 
he  reached  that  city;  and  be  himself  was  obliged  to 
return  with  his  empty  carts  the  very  next  day  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gerona.    In  July  he  collected  July  16. 
another  convoy  to  relieve  the  again  famished  city : 
forced  the  Garriga  pass  on  the  18th,  and  entered 
Barcelona  that  night.     Early  in  August  he  again  Aug.  8. 
set  out  with,  a  third  convoy,  which  he  also  delivered 
in  safety  in  that  fortress;    and  finding   that   the 
northern  parts  of  the  province  were  entirely  ex- 
hausted by  these  repeated  requisitions,  he  now  moved 
to  the  southward,  forced  the  pass  of  Ordal  with  six- 
teen thousand  men,  and  established  himself  for  a 
few  days  at  Reuss,  in  the  middle  of  a  little  plain 
near  Taragona,  while  Campoverde,  with  the  main  Aug.  16. 
body  of  the  Spanish  forces,  withdrew  under  the  can- 
non of  that  fortress.     Finding,  however,  that  the 
resources  of  Reuss  and  its  vicinity  were  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  that  the  Spanish  irregulars  were  draw- 
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chap.-  ing  round  him  in  all  directions,  and  straitening  his 
XL    foraging  parties,  he  again  broke  up ;  and,  after  making 


,  y.810*  a  feint  towards  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  turned  sharp  to 
Conq.  xx.  the  left,  and  overthrowing  all  opposition  penetrated 
m65Nap.  through  the  defile  of  Mont  Blanch,  and,  descending 

b'i19'-31'  *nto  ^e  P'a*n  of  Urge],  entered  into  communication 
150.  Such,  with  Suchet,  who  lay  at  Lerida,  in  that  vicinity, 
Vacani,  "busily  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
84, 92.      Tortosa.1 

O'Donnell  no  sooner  learned  that  Mac donald,  with 
Brilliant    a  considerable  part  of  his  forces,  had  crossed  the 
o'Donneii  mountains,  and  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  neigh- 
north  of    kourhood  °f  Lerida,  than  he  formed  the  design  of 
Catalonia,  surprising  some  of  the  French  troops  which  were  left 
scattered  in  the  Ampurdan  and  northern  parts  of 
Catalonia.     This  bold  design  he  executed  with  a 
vigour,  skill,  and  secrecy,  worthy  of  the  very  highest 
admiration.     Shrouding  his  plans  in  profound  dark- 
ness, be  set  out  with  a  chosen  body  of  six  thousand 
men,  and  proceeded  by  forced  marches  towards  Upper 
Sept.  6.     Catalonia.  Leaving  Barcelona  and  Hostalrich  to  the 
right,  spreading  contradictory  reports  wherever  he 
went  of  his  destination,  proceeding  by  horse  tracks 
only  through  the  hills,  and  swelling  his  column  as 
he  advanced  by  the  numerous  bands  of  armed  pea- 
sants on  his  road,   he  fell  with  an  overwhelming 
Sept.  14.   force  on  Schwartz'*  brigade,  cantoned  at  La  Bisbal, 
three  quarters  of  a  league  from  Gerona,  totally  de- 
feated it,  and  made  the  whole,  twelve  hundred  strong, 
prisoners.   Bravely  following  up  his  success,  he  next 
surprised  and  captured  the  whole  French  detach- 
ments on  the  coasts  towards  Palamos ;  and  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners  were  embarked  at  that  harbour 
for  Taragona,  where  they  arrived  in  safety.     The 
success,  however,  was  dearly  purchased  by  a  severe 
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wound  which  the  brave  O'Donnell  received  at  Bis-   chap. 
bal,  which  obliged  him  to  return  with  part  of  his     LXL 
force  by  sea  to  Taragona,  where  he  was  received  by    1810. 
the  population  in  transports  as  a  deliverer ;  but  he 
left  sufficient  forces  under  Campoverde  to  nourish  x 
the  war  in  the  Arapurdan,  which  soon  became  so  21, 24.     • 
formidable  that  it  induced  Napoleon  to  send  strong  (£"■  top 
reinforcements  from  Perpignan  to  Gerona,  in  the*^391* 
end  of  October,  while  thirty  thousand  fresh  troops  ani,96, 09. 
entered  Navarre  from  France  at  the  same  period.1 

Severely  mortified  by  this  disaster,  which  reflected 
as  much  discredit  on  the  vigilance  of  his  own  officers  Repulse  of 
as  it  did   lustre  on  the  skill  and  audacity  of  the  Jf^S* 
enemy,  Macdonald  felt  the  necessity  of  retracing  his  "jt»j*  J^ 
steps  to  northern  Catalonia;  and  while  on  his  march  Gerona. 
there,  sought  to  take  his  revenge  by  an  attack  on 
Cardona,  where  Campoverde  had  stationed  himself 
with  a  considerable  part  of  his  forces,  and  where  the 
local  junta  of  Upper  Catalonia  had  taken  refuge 
when  driven  from  Solsona,  their  usual  place  of  as- 
sembly.   In  the  attack  on  the  latter  town,  the  mag- 
nificent cathedral  took  fire,  and  burning  all  night, 
fell  with  a  frightful  crash  that  froze  with  horror 
every  heart   that  heard  it ;    while  the  mountains 
around  were  illuminated  to  their  summits  by  the 
awful  conflagration.     Cardona  itself  stands  at  the 
foot  of  a  rugged  hill,  which  is  the  last  of  an  offshoot 
from  the  great  mountain  range  that  divides  eastern 
from  western  Catalonia,  and  a  strong  castle  frowned 
on  a  mountain  above.     On  the  slope  between  the  Oct.  21. 
town  and  this  stronghold  the  Spanish  army  was 
drawn  up  in  an  admirable  position,  and  presented 
so  formidable  an  aspect  that  Macdonald  at  first  hesi- 
tated to  attack  it;  but  while  he  was  deliberating, 
his  advanced  guard  engaged  without  orders,  and  he 
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chap,  was  obliged'  to  bring  up  his  main  body  to  its  sup* 
LXL    port..   Neither,  however,  were  able  to  make  any 


1810.  impression ;  the  French  columns  were  driven  back 
down  the  hill  in  disorder,  and  after  losing  some 
hundred  men  Macdonald  drew  off,  and  resumed  his 
march  to  Gerona,  which  he  reached  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  There,  however,  he  found  the 
country  so  utterly  exhausted  as  to  be  incapable  of 
furnishing  subsistence  to  so  great  a  number  of 
troops;  and  as  Barcelona  was  again  reduced  to 
extremity  by  want  of  provisions,*  he  left  fourteen 
Not.  27.  thousand  men  under  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  in  the 
Ampurdan  to  maintain  the  communication  with 
France,  himself  set  out  with  sixteen  thousand  more, 
and  the  convoy  collected  in  Perpignan  for  its  relief, 

1  Nap.  ir.  an(*  a^er  some  fighting  succeeded  in  re-victualling 
25, 28.  the  fortress  a  fourth  time  ;  and  again  moving  to  the 
321,322.   southward,  took  a  position  near  Mont  Blanch,  rather 

conq.'u.  *n  '^e  condition  of  a  straitened  and  defeated  than  a 
139, 141.  victorious  and  relieving  forced 

While  Macdonald  was  thus  painfully  maintain- 
Sachet's  ing  his  ground  in  upper  Catalonia,  without  the 
propane  forty  thousand  men  under  his  command  making  any 
*?er|e^fthe  progress  in  the  subjugation  or  pacification  of  the 
Tortou.    country,  Suchet  was  busily  engaged  in  preparations 

♦  Such  was  the  extremity  to  which  Barcelona  was  reduced  at  this 
period  by  the  vigilant  blockade  kept  uphy  the  Catalonians  on  land,  and 
the  English  at  sea,  that  Macdonald,  on  28th  October,  wrote  to  Suchet 
— "  The  Governor  of  Barcelona  has  announced  to  me  the  immediate 
departure  of  a  convoy  from  Perpignan  on  4th  November,  and  urges 
me  in  the  strongest  manner  to  protect  its  advance.  If  that  convoy  is 
taken  or  dispersed,  Barcelona  will  be  lost :  and  it  b  not  doubtful  that 
the  enemy  will  try  every  method  to  intercept  it  My  presence  alone 
can  save  it ;  and  you  will  easily  understand,  that  even  if  the  chances  of 
success  are  equally  balanced,  we  can  never  permit,  without  effort  to 
avert  it,  such  a  loss,  which  would  be  irremediable.*'— Macdonau>  to 
Suchbt,  2Sth  October  1810;  Suchbt's  Mem,,  i.  206. 


I 
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for  the  siege  of  Tortosa.     To  effect  this,  however,   chap. 
was  a  very  tedious  and  difficult  undertaking,  for  the     LXL 
strength  of  the  enemy's  forces  in  the  intervening    1810. 
country  rendered  the  transport  of  the  battering  train 
from  Gerona  and  the  French  frontier  impossible;  and 
it  required  to  be  collected  in  Aragon,  and  conveyed 
in  boats  down  the  Ebro  to  the  destined  points,  where 
the  banks  were  in  great  part  in  the  enemy's  hands. 
Macdonald's  approach  to  the  plain  of  Urgel  rather 
increased  than  diminished  his  difficulties ;  for  the 
unlooked  for  accumulation  of  force  speedily  exhausted 
the  resources  of  the  country,  without  affording  any 
protection  from  the  Somatenes  to  counterbalance 
that  disadvantage.     The  financial  difficulties  of  thesep.mo. 
French  general  were  much  augmented  at  this  period 
by  a  peremptory  order  received  from  Napoleon  to 
burn  the  whole  English  goods  found  in  the  province, 
an  order  which,  however  ill-timed  and  disastrous, 
he  was  obliged,  after   making  the  most  vigorous 
remonstrances,  to  carry  into  complete  execution,  by 
publicly  committing  to  the  flames  the  British  manu- 
factures found  in  the  province,  in  the  great  square 
of  Saragossa.     British  colonial  produce,  by  great 
exertions,  escaped  with  a  duty  only  of  fifty  per  cent. 
This  rigorous  measure  entirely  ruined  the  merchants 
of  the  province  ;  and  the  only  resources  which  the 
French  general  had  at  his  command  to  encounter 
his  enormous  expenses,  were  those  which  he  derived 
from  the  plain  of  Aragon,  for  great  part  of  its  moun- 
tain districts  were  in  the  hands  of  the  guerillas ;  and 
Napoleon,  following  out  his  usual  system  of  making 
war  maintain  war,  had  thrown  him  entirely  on  his 
own  province  for  the  whole  expenses  of  his  corps 
and  military  operations.*     Such  was  the  influence, 

*  u  The  Governor  of  Aragon,  Marshal  Suchet,  is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  police,  of  public  justice,  and  of  the  finances.    He 
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chap,  however,  of  the  vigorous  government  and  able  ad- 
'  .ministration  of  Suchet,  that  under  the  protection  of 


1810.    hjs  power  industry  by  degrees  resumed  its  exertions, 
and,  though  the  taxes  were  extremely  severe,  com- 
parative contentment  prevailed  ;  while  such  was  the 
dexterity  in  extracting  the  resources  from  a  country 
which  long  practice  bad  given  to  the  French  generals 
and  authorities,  that  from  the  ruined  capital  and 
wasted  province  of  Aragon,  they  contrived  to  extort 
no  less  than  eight  millions  of  francs  (L.320,000) 
*  Suchet,  i.  annually,  for  the  pay  of  the  troops  alone,  besides  a 
306!  Nap.  much  greater  sum  for  their  maintenance  and  opera- 
Soilth.3?2  tions,*  although  it  had  never  paid  four  millions  of 
257,258.   francs  in  taxes  in  all  to  Government,  in  the  most 
151.         flourishing  and  pacific  days  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.1 
Although  a  sort  of  nominal  blockade  had  been 
Com.       kept  up  of  Tortosa  since  the  middle  of  August,  yet 
JJJJgit  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  November  that  the 
of  Tortosa.  operations  before  it  were  seriously  prosecuted;  tho 
waters  of  the  Ebro  being  too  shallow  in  the  autum- 
nal months,  from  the  drought  of  summer,  to  permit 
the  heavy  boats  laden  with  the  siege  equipage  to  drop 
down  from  Saragossa  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  river. 
Meanwhile,  the  Spanish  guerilla  parties  were  inde- 
fatigable in  their  efforts  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  navigation;   several  French  parties  dispatched 
to  clear  the  banks  were  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces ; 

will  nominate  to  all  public  employments,  and  make  all  the  requisite 
regulations.  All  the  revenues  of  Aragon,  as  well  ordinary  as  extraor- 
dinary, shall  be  paid  over  to  the  French  paymaster,  for  the  payment  of 
the  troops,  and  the  charges  of  their  maintenance.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  from  the  1st  March  1810,  the  French  Treasury  shall  cease  to 
remit  any  funds  for  the  service  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  whole 
extent  of  that  Government." — Decree,  8th  Feb.  1810 ;  Monitcury  9bi 
Feb. ;  and  Suchbt's  Memoirs,  i.  365.  This  decree  is  a  specimen  and 
sample  of  the  whole  military  government  of  Napoleon. 

*  In  the  six  months  preceding  the  siege  of  Tortosa,  Suchet  had  levied 
in  Aragon  120,000  sheep  and  1200  oxen. — Sucbet,  i.  313. 
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and,  on  one  occasion,  a  whole  Neapolitan  battalion   chap. 
was  made  prisoners.   Early  in  November,  however. 


the  waters  had  risen  sufficiently  to  enable  the  flotilla    1810« 
having  the  battering  train  and  other  siege  apparatus, 
which  had  been  so  long  in  preparation,  to  drop  down 
ihestream ;  and  though  some  of  the  boats  were  strand- 
ed, and  severe  fighting  was  necessary  to  clear  the  banks 
of  the  enemy,  yet  a  sufficient  number  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tortosa,  to  enable  Suchet  to  commence 
the  siege.    Macdonald,  at  the  same  time,  approached 
from  the  north  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  operations ;  and 
to  facilitate   their    advance,   Suchet   attacked   the  Not.  19. 
Spanish  troops  at  Falcet,  who  obstructed  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  armies,  and  after  a  short 
conflict  put  them  to  the  rout  with  considerable  loss; 
while  General  Bassecour,  who,  with  the  Valencian 
troops,  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  who 
took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  general-in-chief 
with  the  main  body  of  the  French  forces  on  the  left 
bank,  to  make  an  attack  on  the  covering  force  near 
Uldecona,  was  defeated  in  two  engagements,  with  Nov.  2s. 
the  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  and  forced  to  take 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  Peniscola.     These  im- 
portant successes  in  a  great  measure  secured  the  rear 
of  the  besieging  force,  and  materially  extended  the 
district  from  which  their  resources  were  to  be  drawn ; 
but  such  was  the  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  unconquerable  spirit  with  which  hostility  sprung 
up  in  one  place  when  extinguished  in  another,  that  1  Nap.  w. 
the  flotillas  on  the  river  were  still  exposed  to  attack,  |u'chet,i. 
and  a  considerable  convoy  descending  the  stream  was  217, 224. 
Bared  from  destruction  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  325, 327. 
covering  force,  some  hundred  strong,  ashore.1    Not-  conq'xx. 
withstanding  all  their  vigilance,  however,  the  French  J^1^ 
generals  were  drawing  their  forces,  as  well  as  accu-  415, 419. 
VOL.  viii,  o 
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chap,  mutating  their  means  of  prosecutingthe  siege,  around 
LXL    the  fortress,     Suchet  had  twenty  thousand  men  en- 


1810.  camped  under  its  walls ;  while  Macdonald,  having- 
re- victualled  Barcelona,  and  raised  its  garrison  to  six 
thousand  men,  and  left  Baraguay  D'Hilliers  with 
fourteen  thousand  at  Gerona,  drew  near  with  fifteen 
thousand  excellent  troops  to  cover  thesiege. 

Tortosa,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  and 
Descrip.    in  part  resting  on  a  ridge  of  rocky  heights,  which  in 
Tortosa.    that  quarter  approach  close  to  the  river,  seems  to 
form  the  bond  of  communication  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Catalonia  and  the  waters  of  the  river.     The 
town  itself  is  situated  on  the  northern  or  left  bank, 
and  its  chief  defence  consisted  in  the  strong  fortifica- 
tions which  crowned  the  crest  of  the  rugged  heights 
that  rise  from  thence  towards  the  mountains  that  lie 
to  the  northward.      The  communication  with  the 
opposite  bank  was  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  was  covered  by  a  regular  tfte  du 
pont.     The  works  on  the  left  bank,  running  up 
broken  ridges  and  across  precipitous  ravines,  were 
extremely  irregular,  and  formidable  rather  from  the 
depth  of  the  precipices  and  obstacles  of  the  ground, 
than  the  strength  of  the  battlements  with  which 
they  were  surmounted.     A  hornwork,  called  the 
Tenasas,  perched  on  a  height  beyond  the  northern 
suburb,  and  a  lunette,  bearing  the  name  of  Orleans, 
constructed  to  cover  the  point  where  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  carried  the  place  during  the  war  of  the 
Succession,  constituted  its  principal  outworks  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.     The  garrison  consisted  of1 
1  Suchet,  i.  eight  thousand  men ;  the  inhabitants,  ten  thousand  ' 
^p.w.36,  more,  were  animated  with  the  best  spirit;1  and  both 
2?    *e]m'  from  the  strength  of  the  works,  and  the  importance 
420.   '     of  its  position,  commanding  the  only  bridge  over  the  i 
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Ebro  from  Saragossa  to  the  sea,  this  fortress  was   chap. 
justly  regarded  as  the  key  of  all  southern  Catalonia. 


LXI. 


Six  thousand  of  Macdonald's  men  were  placed    1811. 
under  the  command  of  Suchet,  while  he  himself  with  siege  of 
the  remainder,  ten  thousand  strong,  stationed  him-j^.  1, 
self  in  the  passes  of  the  bills,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 1811> 
interrupt  the  approach  of  any  Spaniards  from  Tarra- 
gona, where  the  bulk  of  their  forces  were  placed. 
But  the  defence  made  by  Tortosa  was  noways  com- 
mensurate either  to  its  ancient  reputation,  nor  the 
present  efforts  which  had  been  made  for  its  reduc- 
tion.   The  investment  having  been  completed,  the 
whole  enemy's  posts  were  driven  in  on  the  19th  Dec.  19. 
December;  and  on  the  following  night  ground  was 
broken  before  the  fortress.     With  such  vigour  were 
the  operations  conducted,  and  so  negligent  the  de- 
fence, that  in  the  short  space  of  seven  days  the 
besiegers  were  safely  lodged  in  the  covered  way, 
and  on  the  following  day  a  sally  was  repulsed  with  Dec.  28. 
much  slaughter.     On  the  night  of  the  26th  the  bat- 
teries were  armed  with  forty-five  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery,  from  which  at  daybreak  on  the  following 
morning  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  the  Spanish 
ramparts.     In  two  days  the  works  were  sensibly 
injured,  the  bridge  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
broken,  and  the  tfte  du  pont  on  that  bank  aban- 
doned by  the  besieged.     In  the  night  of  the  Slst, 
the  besiegers*  guns  were  brought  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  counterscarp,  and  the   miners  had  effected  a^Yoi7 
lodgement  in  the  rampart;  but  the  mine  was  not  yet  Beim.  Hi. 
fired,  no  practicable  breach  had  been  effected,  and  suchet,  1. 
the  garrison  and  armed  citizens,  still  above  nine^^ 
thousand  strong,  might  have  prolonged  for  a  con- 42, 44. 
siderable  time  a  glorious  defence.1 

The  governor  Alacha,  however,  was  a  weak  man, 
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chap,  wholly  destitute  of  the  resolution  requisite  for  such 
a  situation;  his  imagination  was  haunted  by  the 


1811.    terrors  of  a  mine  exploded,  and  the  enemy  rushin 
Fail  of  the  in  through  a  defenceless  breach ;  and  at  seven  o'clock 
JwTi      *n  *he  evening  he  hoisted  the  white  flag  on  the  bastion 
chiefly  threatened.     Meanwhile,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  usual  resource  of  irresolute  men,  a  council  of 
war;  but  it,  as  might  have  been  expected,  decided 
nothing,  and  left  him  in  greater  perplexity  tban 
before.     The  officers,  however,  of  the  garrison,  in- 
dignant at  the  pusillanimous  surrender  which  was 
in  contemplation,  loudly  remonstrated  against  the 
proposed  surrender,  and  in  fact  almost  shook  off  the 
Jan.  2.      governor's  authority.     In  the  night,  however,  the 
artillery  of  the  besiegers  thundered  with  powerful 
effect  on  the  ramparts  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ditch  ;  in  the  morning  two  practicable  breaches  were 
made  on  it,  and  an  immediate  assault  was  com- 
manded.  Upon  this  three  white  flags  were  displayed 
in  different  parts  of  the  city;  and  Suchet,  perceiving 
that  the  governor's  authority  was  not  generally 
obeyed,  rode  up  to  the  principal  gate,  informed  the 
sentinels  that  hostilities  had  ceased,  and  desired  to 
be  instantly  conducted  to  the  governor  in  the  citadel. 
He  found  him  surrounded  by  his  officers,  who  were 
vehemently  protesting  against  a  surrender,  and  con- 
tending for  a  renewal  of  hostilities;  but  such  was 
the  ascendant  speedily  obtained  by  the  stern  man* 
ner  and  undaunted  bearing  of  the  French  general, 
that  the  governor  was  overawed ;  none  of  his  officers 
^44?'  C0U^  undertake  the  responsibility,  at  so  awful  a 
Suchet,  i.  moment,  of  revolting  openly  against  his  authority, 
Nap.  iv.'    and  the  place  w$s  surrendered  at  discretion.     The 
■Tor^ii     garrison,  still  7000  strong,  laid  down  their  arms.1 
99,  io2.    There  were  found  in  the  place  180  pieces  of  cannon, 
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30,000  bombs  and  cannon-balls,  and  150,000  pounds  chap. 
of  powder.  Lxr- 

Suchet  took  steps,  without  any  delay,  to  improve    1811. 
the  immense  advantage  thus  gained  to  the  uttermost,  important 
An  expedition  was  immediately  fitted  out  from  the  consequ«a- 
fallen  city  against  the  Col  di  Balaguer,  a  fort  com-  ^ii  of 
manding  the  pass  oyer  the  mountains  of  the  same  ja°n. °9** 
name  between  Tortosa  and  Tarragona;  and  this  im- 
portant stronghold  was  carried  by  escalade.     This 
easy  conquest  gave  him  the  means  of  directing  his 
forces  at  pleasure,  either  against  the  latter  of  these 
cities,  the  seat  of  government  and  great  bulwark  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  province,  or  against  the  valleys 
still  held  by  their  arms  in  the  north  of  Catalonia ; 
while  the  possession  of  the  only  bridge  over  the  Lower 
Ebro  entirely  severed  the  patriots  in  Catalonia  from 
those  in  Valencia,  and  laid  open  the  rich  plains  and 
hitherto  untouched  fields  of  the  latter  province  to  the 
French  incursions.     At  the  same  time,  the  fort  of  Jan.  13. 
La  Rapita,  on  the  sea-coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ebro,  and  the  mouth  of  that  river  itself,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French ;  and  the  Valencians  and  Cata- 
lonians,    finding  themselves  entirely  severed  from 
each  other,  and  separately  menaced  with  an  attack, 
gave   up  all  thoughts  of  combined  operations,  and 
severally  prepared  to  the  best  of  their  power  to  with- 
stand the  storm  about  to  fall  on  their  heads.    Mac- 
donald,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  march  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barcelona  to  Lerida,  whether  he  Jftn-  u>< 
was  directing  his  course  in  order  to  concert  measures 
with  Suchet  for  the  investment  of  Tarragona,  had  to 
sustain  a  rude  conflict,  in  the  defile  of  Vails,  with 
the  troops  of  Sarsfield,  while  the  garrison  of  Tarra- 
gona,  under  Carapoverde,  assailed  his  rear;    the 
latter  were  defeated  and  driven  back  into  the  place; 
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chap,  but  the  Italian  division  of  Eugene  was  so  severely 
LXL    handled  by  the  former  as  to  be  at  first  defeated  with 


1811.    severe  loss,  and  only  forced  the  passage  by  a  sudden 
onset  during  the  night,  when  the  pass  was  at  last 
cleared,  and  Macdonald  succeeded  in  reaching  Lerida. 
Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  cause  of  the  Penin- 
sula could  not  have  received  a  severer  blow  than  by 
the  unlooked-for  and  discreditable  fall  of  the  impor- 
tant fortress  of  Tortosa;  and  to  it  may  immediately 
4«™  N*p.be  ascribed  the  long  train  of  disasters  which  ensued 
*J-4^-   .    in  the  east  of  Spain;  and   which,  if  not  counter- 
253, 254.  balanced  by  the  extraordinary  successes  simultane- 
ity* v\ct.  ously  gained  by  the  English  in  the  west,  would  have 
et  C2o?'    permanently  riveted  the  fetters  of  French  despotism 
300.    '     around  the  neck  of  the  Spanish  nation.1 

Aftar  the  fall  of  Tortosa,  Suchet  was  engaged  for 
Prepare-    several  months  in  preparations  for  the  most  arduous 
thesie^e    undertaking  which  now  remained  in  the  Peninsula— 
of  Tarra-  (^e  siege  of  Tarragona,  the  strongest  fortress  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards — the  seat  of  govern- 
ment— the  arsenal  of  their  power,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  valuable  from  its  capacious  harbour,  which 
afforded  ample  means  of  communicating  by  sea  with 
the  English  fleet.     The  city,  however,  was  so  pow- 
erful, that  great  preparations  and  no  small  concen- 
tration of  force  were  required  for  its  reduction.    In 
order  to  prepare  for  it,  Suchet  returned  to  Sara- 
gossa,  where  he  devoted  himself  for  some  months  to 
the  internal  concerns  of  his  province,  and  the  collect- 
ing provisions  for  his  army  ;  while  General  Guille- 
minot,  chief  of  the  staff  to  Macdonald,  joined  him  in 
that  city  to  arrange  joint  measures  for  the  important 
enterprise.     So  inadequate,  however,   did  all  the 
means  which  they  possessed  appear,  that  Guillerainot 
i8ii.      '  was  dispatched  to  Paris  in  the  name  of  both  generals 
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to  solicit  succours,  and  the  means  of  pushing  the    chap. 
siege  with  vigour.    Napoleon,  however,  who  by  this 


time  was  actively  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  1811# 
Russian  war,  informed  them  that  they  must  not  look 
to  him  for  assistance,  and  that  they  had  ample  means 
at  their  disposal  to  effect  their  object ;  but  he  directed 
that  the  army  of  Aragon  should  form  the  besieging, 
and  that  of  Catalonia  the  covering  force ;  that  the 
siege  equipage  and  artillery  should  be  drawn  from 
the  ramparts  of  Lerida  and  Tortosa ;  and  that  Sa- 
chet's force,  which  was  much  weakened  by  its  active 
operations,  should  be  reinforced  by  two  divisions  of 
the  army  of  Macdonald,  numbering  seventeen  thou- 
sand men.  Notwithstanding  this  copious  draft,  the 
hero  of  Wagram  had  still  nearly  thirty  thousand 
men  under  his  banners,  of  whom,  however,  only  *  j0m.  hi. 
one-half  could  be  spared  from  the  garrison  of  the  Nap.  w7' 
Ampurdan,  and  the  arduous  duty  of  keeping-  open  46- 51- 

i  ..ix  t»i  it?  .Suchet.H. 

the  communication  between  Barcelona  and  France.  308,313. 

The  contest  in  Catalonia  during  the  whole  Penin- 
sular contest  was  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  more  Renewed 
nearly  resembled  the  varied  adventures  and  balanced  ^Cau! 
successes  of  the  wars  of  the  League  in  France,  or  of  loniww  in 

iliA   WAP 

the  Succession  in  Spain,  than  the  fierce  and  irresis- 
tible onsets  which  characterised  in  other  quarters 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  Exhaustion 
and  lassitude  followed  every  considerable  achieve- 
ment;  and  the  enemy  never  appeared  so  formidable 
as  after  reverses  that  presaged  his  ruin.  This  Was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  strong  country  which 
the  Spaniards  occupied,  of  the  tenacious  spirit  with 
which  they  were  animated,  an4  of  the  parsimonious 
policy  of  Napoleon,  which  denied  to  his  generals  in 
every  province  every  pecuniary  assistance  excepting 
such  as  they  could  derive  from  the  province  itself. 
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chap.  A  striking  example  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  contest, 
LXI"    occurred  immediately   after   the  fall   of  Tortosa. 
1811.    While  all  Europe  imagined  that  60  decisive  a  blow 
was  to  terminate  the  war  in  the  east  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  that  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  now  severed 
from  each  other,  would  separately  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  the  victor,  the  gallant  Spaniards  of  the  former 
province,  nothing  daunted,  were  preparing  to  wrest 
its  most  important  fortresses  from  the  enemy ;  and, 
though  baffled  in  one  of  their  enterprises,  they  buc- 
)  Jom.  iii.  ceeded  in  making"  themselves  masters  of  the  key  to 

517.    Nap.  *  1  J 

in.  48, 49.  the  eastern  Pyrenees.1 

Barcelona  was  the  first  object  of  their  attack. 
Attempt  to  Early  in  March  Campoverde  assembled  8000  men 
Bw™ona  at  Molinos  del  Rey,  and  7000  at  Igualada  and  the 
and  cap-    neighbouring  villages;   and   having  secret  intelli- 
Fi^ueraa   gence  with  the  inhabitants  of  Monjuich,  the  citadel 
sy  ^ards.  °f  '^at  f°rtres8>  wh°  promised  to  aid  him  in  the 
March  29.  attempt,  he*deemed  himself  secure  of  success.    Late 
on  the  night  of  the  29th  March,  he  arrived  close  to 
the  walls,  and  a  column  of  grenadiers  descended 
into  the  ditch.  General  Maurice  Mathieu,  the  French 
governor,  however,  had  accurate  intelligence  of  all 
that  was  going  forward :  the  ramparts  were  lined  with 
armed  men  j  and~so  terrible  a  fire  was  speedily  open- 
ed on  the  head  of  the  column,  that  great  numbers 
fell  on  the  spot,  and  the  remainder  who  had  not 
crossed  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  finding  the  design  dis- 
covered, retired  hastily  and  abandoned  the  attempt 
Far  from  being  discouraged  by  this  failure,  a  similar 
enterprise   was  shortly    after   undertaken   against 
Figueras,  and  crowned  with  complete  success.    A 
leader  of  the  Miquelets  named  Martinez  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  governor  of  this  important  fortress 
kept  a  very  negligent  look-out,  and  that  the  garrison, 
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not  two  thousand  strong,  trusted  entirely  to  the   ciiap. 
strength  of  the  ramparts  for  their  defence,  formed 


the  design,  with  the  aid  of  some  citizens  in  the    1811. 
town,  of  surprising  the  gates.     Late  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th  April,  he  descended  from  the  mountains,  April  10. 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  sent  his  advanced  guard 
under  Rovira,  seven  hundred  strong,  close  to  the 
ramparts.     The  citizens  inside,  with  whom  the  plan 
was  concerted,  immediately  opened  the  postern  ;  the 
Spaniards  rushed  in  and  disarmed  the  guard;  and  so 
rapidly  did  Martinez,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
forces,  follow  on  their  footsteps,  that,  before  the 
astonished  Italians  could  make  any  preparations  for 
their  defence,  the  gates  were  all  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  the  arsenals  taken,  and  the  whole  garrison 
made  prisoners.     Thirty  men  only  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  this  brilliant  exploit ;  the  governor  and 
1700  men  were  taken;  a  few  hundred  made  their 
escape  to  Gerona,  where  they  arrived  in  great  dismay 
early  in  the  morning  ;  while  the  Somatenes  of  the  us,  119. 
neighbouring  hills,  among  whom'  the  news  spread  2^*' 
like  wild-fire,  made  the  most  incredible  exertions,  Vict,  et 
before  the  French  could  re-invest  the  place,  to  throw  304^308. 
in  supplies  of  men  and  provisions.1 

This  important  advantage,  which  seemed  to  coun- 
terbalance the  fall  of  Tortosa,  and,  if  it  had  been  UnsuccesR- 
adequately  supported,  unquestionably  would   bave^^J* 
done  so,  excited  the  most  enthusiastic  transports™^ to 
throughout  all  Spain.     Crowds  of  Miquelets  fully  puce. 
equipped,  and  burning  with  ardour,  crowded  round 
the  standards  of  Campoverde  and  Sarsfield  ;    and 
from  all  quarters  bands  of  armed  men  converged 
towards  Figueras  to  raise  the  blockade,  re-victual 
the  fortress,  and  preserve  the  eastern  key  of  the 
Peninsula  for  the  arms  of  the  monarchy.      Te  Deum 
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chap,  was  sung  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Peninsula  not 
'    under  the  immediate  control  of  the  enemy.     The 


1811.    general  transports  knew  no  bounds.     But  while  the 
people  were  giving  themselves  to  excusable  con- 
gratulations on  this  auspicious  event,   the  French 
generals  were  busily  engaged  in  taking  measures  to 
render  it  of  no  avail  to  the  enemy.   Baraguay  D'Hil- 
liers  immediately  drew  out  all  the  forces  he  could  col- 
lect from  Gerona  and  the  neighbouring  forts,  and 
closely  blockaded  the  fortress,  in  the  hope  of  com- 
pelling it  to  surrender,  from  want  of  provisions, 
before  any  succours  could  be   thrown  in  by  the 
enemy.     The  Spaniards,  on  their  part,  were  not 
idle ;  and  Campoverde  speedily  approached  from 
the  side  of  Tarragona,  at  the  head  of  eight  thou- 
sand  infantry   and   twelve  hundred  horse,  bring- 
ing with  them  a  great  convoy  of  ammunition  and 
provisions.     But  all  his  efforts  to  relieve  the  place 
May  3.      proved  unsuccessful.     Early  in  May  he  made  his 
appearance  before  the  besiegers'  stations,  and  so 
completely  had  the  design  been  concealed  from  the 
French  generals,  that,  at  the  point  where  the  heads 
of  his  columns  appeared,  there  was  only  a  single 
battalion  ready  for  action,  while  the  Baron  D'Eroiles 
threatened  the  besiegers  on  the  other  side  by  a  sally 
from  the  citadel;  and  if  the  Spanish  commander 
had  instantly  commenced  the  attack,  the  French 
historians  admit  he  would  easily  have  accomplished 
bis  object.     The  French  general,  in  this  extremity, 
had  recourse  to   an   artifice,  and  announced  the 
conclusion  of  an  armistice  with  a  view  to  a  capitu- 
.  lation  to  Sarsfield,  who  fell  into  the  snare,  and  con- 
sented at  the  critical  moment  to  a  suspension  of  arms. 
Meanwhile,  urgent  messengers  were  dispatched  for 
succour,  and   when  hostilities   were  resumed,  the 
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period  for   complete  success   had  passed.     As  it   chap. 
was,  the  head  of  Sarsfield's  column,  after  overthrow-     LXL 
ing  all  opposition,  penetrated  into  the  town,  and    1811. 
fifteen   hundred   men   with   some   provisions  suc- 
ceeded in  reinforcing  the  garrison ;  but  Baraguay 
D'Hilliers,  alarmed  by  the  fire  of  musketry,  and  now 
aware  of  the  real  point  of  attack,  hastened  with  a 
choice  body  of  four  thousand  men  to  the  spot,  and 
assailing  the  Spaniards  while  scattered  over  several 
miles  of  road,  and  in  part  involved  in  the  streets  of 
the  suburbs  in  flank,  won  an  easy  victory ;  eleven 
hundred  men  were  lost  to  the  Spaniards  in  this 
affair,  and  the  remainder  driven  to  a  distance  from 
the  beleaguered  fortress ;  and  though  the  French  loss 
was  nearly  as  great,  yet  they  might  with  reason  con- 
gratulate themselveson  the  success  of  their  defence,  as  t  Vict  ct 
the  provisions  thrown  into  the  place  bore  no  propor-  Conq.  xx. 

308  31 1. 

tion  to  the  additional  mouths  introduced  ;  and  after  Tor.  w. ' 
the  defeat  of  Sarsfield  the  blockading  columns  quietly  ^ap.w? 
resumed  their  stations  on  the  hills  around  its  walls.1  62> 63- 

Macdonald  was  engaged  during  these  operations 
in  northern  Catalonia  in  an  enterprise  which  has  Buminff 
left  an  enduring1  stain  on  his  memory.     After  tbe?Jdfishtof 

°  *  Manresa. 

departure  of  Suchet  for  Saragossa,  consequent  on  March  29. 
the  fall  of  Tortosa,  the  marshal  had  set  out  from 
Lerida  for  Barcelona,  not  by  the  direct  road  of 
Igualada,  which  was  occupied  in  force  by  Sarsfield, 
but  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Manresa.  Sarsfield, 
apprized  of  his  intentions,  lay  in  the  rocky  heights 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont  Serrat  to  assail  him 
in  the  march.  The  Italians,  who  formed  the  bead 
of  the  column,  encountered  a  severe  opposition  at 
the  bridge  of  Manresa,  which  was  strongly  barri- 
caded; but  having  forced  their  way  through,  they, 
with  wanton  barbarity,  set  fire  to  the  town  though 
it  had  made  no  resistance,  and  was  almost  entirely 
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chap,  deserted    by   its    inhabitants,    and    even   tore   the 
wounded  Spaniards  from  the  hospital.     The  flames, 


"I  Q  1  I 

xo  u    spreading  with  frightful  rapidity,  soon  reduced  seven 
hundred  houses  to  ashes,  among  which  were  two 
orphan  hospitals,  and  several  other  noble  establish- 
ments both  of  industry  and  beneficence.    Macdonald, 
who  witnessed  the  conflagration  from  the  heights  of 
Culla,  at  a  short  distance,  made  no  attempt  to  extin- 
guish the  flames;  but,  resuming  his  march  on  the 
following  morning,  left  the  smoking  ruins  to  attest 
where  a  French  marshal's  army  had  passed  the  night. 
But  the  wanton  act  of  barbarity  was  quickly  and 
condignly  avenged.      The   inhabitants   of  all  the 
neighbouring  hills,  struck  by  the  prodigious  light 
which,  through  the  whole  night,  illuminated  the 
heavens,  hastened  at  daybreak  to  the  scene  of  devas- 
tation, and,  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
sight  of  the  burning  dwellings,  fell  with  irresistible 
fury  on  the  French  rearguard  as  it  was  defiling  out 
of  the  town;  while  Sarsfield  himself  assailed  the  long 
column  of  march  in  flank,  when  scattered  over  several 
leagues  of  woody  and  rocky  defiles,  and  before  Mac- 
donald  reached  Barcelona  he  had  sustained  a  loss  of 
a  thousand  men.     The  hideous  cruelty  of  this  con- 
flagration excited  the  utmost  indignation,  not  only 
in  Catalonia,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Spain. 
The  war  assumed  a  character  of  vengeful  atrocity, 
hitherto  unequalled  even  in  that  sea  of  blood;  and 
1  Tor.  it.    the   Spanish  generals,  justly  indignant  at  such  a 
Vict-Vt6    wanton  violation  alike  of  the  usages  of  war,  and  the 
Conq.  xx.  convention  hitherto  observed  in  Catalonia,  issued  a 
Nap.  w. '   proclamation  directing  no  quarter  to  be  g-iven  to  the 
South       French  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  town 
260, 261.   which  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  flames.1  • 

*  The  conduct  of  Marshal  Macdonald  has  been  equally  nnwortlijr 
of  his  rank  as  a  French  duke  and  marshal,  and  his  station  as  a  general 
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Macdonald  was  so  disconcerted  by  this  disaster,    chap. 
and  the  fall  of  Figueras,  which  in  the  highest  degree 


excited  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  ear-     1811. 
nestly  entreated  Suchet  to  lay  aside  for  the  present  all  Suchet's 
thoughts  of  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  and  unite  all  his  p^ut?ngr 
disposable  forces  with  those  of  the  army  of  northern  « the  siege 
Catalonia,  for  the  great  object  of  regaining  the  most  gona. 
important  fortress  in  eastern  Spain  for  the  French 
arms.     But  that  general,  who  was  intent  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  great  stronghold  of  the  patriots  in 
that  quarter,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  object; 
and  since  Macdonald  professed  his  inability  to  ren- 
der him  any  assistance,  he  resolved  to  undertake  the 
enterprise  alone,  with  the  aid  only  of  Macdonald's 
divisions  which  were  placed  under  his  orders.     He 
replied,  therefore,  to  the  requisition  of  his  colleague 
for  aid  in  the  blockade  of  Figueras,  "  That  a  simple 
blockade  might  be  established  by  the  nearest  troops; 
while  to  accumulate  great  forces  on  so  sterile  a  spot 
would,  without  accelerating  the  surrender,  transfer 
the  difficulties  of  subsistence  to  the  besieging  force ; 
that  it  was  by  no  means  reasonable  to  renounce  the 
attack  on  Tarragona,  the  only  remaining  bulwark 
of  Catalonia,  at  the  very  moment  of  execution,  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  a  fort ;  that  it  was  in  Tarragona 
that  the  greatest  number  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  the 
province  were  shut  up,  and  it  was  there  only  that  April  26. 
they  could  be  made  prisoners.     Eighteen  thousand 
had  already  been  captured  in  Lerida,  Mequinenza, 
and  Tortosa,  and  if  ten  or  twelve  thousand  more 
were  taken  in  Tarragona,  the  strength  of  Catalonia 

of  civilized  armies.  Not  content  with  reducing  to  ashes  a  defenceless 
city,  which  was  making  no  resistance,  he  has  not  even  respected  the  asy- 
lum of  wounded  soldiers,  and  has  violated  the  sacred  contract  concluded 
between  the  hostile  armies,  and  acted  upon  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war." — CampovbbmTs  Proclamation,  5th  April  1811;  Toreno, 
it.  p.  116. 
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chap,  would  be  entirely  broken.     It  was  more  than  ever 
expedient  to  press  this  great  operation,  as  that  fort- 


1811.  ress,  stripped  of  a  large  portion  of  its  defenders  sent 

Mem.  u.  to  the  relief  of  Figueras,  would  fall  more  easily  than 

NaplVr.  under  an7  other  circumstances  could  be  expected."1 

63, 64.  Tarragona,  which  Suchet,  in  obedience  not  less 

Tor.  iv  _ 

122,123.  of  the  express  injunctions  of  the  Emperor,  than  the 
Descrip-  dictates  of  sound  policy  on  the  subject,  was  now 
Taxn£  seriously  resolved  to  besiege,  is  a  city  of  great  anti- 
gona.  quity,  and  celebrated  from  the  earliest  times  in  the 
wars  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Tarraco  of  the  an- 
cients, it  was  the  capital,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
of  Citerior  Spain :  though  sunk  from  its  pristine  mag- 
nificence, it  still  retained  many  remains  of  former 
splendour;  and  great  part  of  the  rampart,  which  still 
encircled  its  edifices,  had  been  erected  by  the  hands  of 
the  legions.  The  town  consisted  of  a  rectangular 
parallelogram,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  perched 
on  a  rocky  eminence,  of  which  the  eastern  base  is 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  lower 
town  is  situated  at  the  south-west  of  the  rectangle,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Francoli,  which  glides  in  a  gentle  cur- 
rent into  the  sea;  and  the  whole  inhabitants  did  not, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  exceed  eleven  thou- 
sand souls,  though  nearly  an  equal  number  of  armed 
men  had,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
been  there  assembled  around  the  ruling  junta  of 
Catalonia.  The  garrison,  however,  as  Suchet  had 
foreseen,  had  been  so  much  reduced  by  the  large 
expeditions  fitted  out  under  Campoverde  for  the 
relief  of  Figueras,  that,  when  the  French  appeared 
before  the  place  in  the  beginning  of  May,  it  did  not 
consist  of  more  than  six  thousand  men,  including 
twelve  hundred  armed  inhabitants,  and  the  seamen 
of  the  port.     The  principal  defence  of  the  place  on 
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the  north-east,  where  the  great  road  to  Barcelona  chap. 
entered  its  walls,  consisted  in  a  line  of  redoubts  con-. 


nected  by  a  curtain,  with  a  ditch  and  covered  way,  1811# 
running  from  the  sea  to  the  rocks  on  which  the 
upper  town  is  built ;  and  behind  this  exterior  line 
there  was  a  rocky  space  called  the  Milagro,  lying 
between  the  castellated  cliffs  of  the  upper  town  and 
the  sea.  The  approach  to  the  city  on  the  south-east, 
where  the  Francoli  flowed  in  a  sluggish  current  into 
the  sea,  is  perfectly  flat ;  and  as  that  side  appeared 
least  protected  by  nature,  a  newly  constructed  line  of 
fortifications  had  been  erected  both  towards  the  sea 
and  the  river ;  in  the  interior  of  which  a  fort, 
termed  the  Fort  Royal,  formed  a  sort  of  citadel  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  city, '  The  upper  town,  which 
both  by  nature  and  art  was  much  the  strongest  part 
of  the  fortress,  was  separated  by  a  complete  rampart 
from  the  lower,  and  communicated  with  Fort  Olivo, 
a  large  outwork  eight  hundred  yards  distant,  built 
on  a  rocky  eminence,  from  which  the  place  might 
have  been  commanded  by  an  old  aqueduct  which 
brought  water  to  the  city.  The  place  was,  generally 
speaking,  strong,  chiefly  from  the  rugged  and  inac- 
cessible nature  of  the  cliffs  on  which  the  greater  part 
of  its  ramparts  were  built j  but  it  had  several  weak 
points,  especially  on  the  southern  side ;  the  ample 
circuit  of  its  walls  required  more  than  double  the 
garrison  within  them  to  provide  a  proper  defence ; 
and  though  the  English  squadron  of  three  sail  of  the 
line,  under  Commodore  Codrington,  in  the  bay, 
had  a  most  imposing  appearance,  and  might  aid  con- 
siderably in  the  defence;1  yet  it  could  not  be  con-j  Sachet, 
cealed  that  it  could Jgive  but  little  support  to  the  Nap.  w." 
breaches,  and  that  if  the  lower  town  were  carried,  l?' 7V 
the  upper,  now  cut  off  from  all  communication  withi25, 12a 
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chap,  the  harbour  aud  the  sea,  would  soon  be  forced  to 
1_  surrender. 


1811.  Being  aware  what  a  desperate  resistance  he  would 
Com-  encounter  in  assailing  this  important  fortress,  the 
"The™611  l*8'  ^n^  which  enabled  the  Catalonians  to  commu- 
*"£*-  nicate  with  Cadiz,  Valencia,  and  the  rest  of  Spain, 
as  well  as  the  British  fleet,  Suchet  had  taken  extra- 
ordinary precautions  for  the  success  of  the  siege. 
Immense  convoys  had  been  collected  in  Aragon, 
which  still  retained  its  character  of  the  granary  of 
the  army;  the  flourishing  town  of  Reuss  in  the 
vicinity  had  been  fortified,  and  contained  his  princi- 
pal magazines ;  armed  posts  along  the  road  in  his 
rear,  towards  Saragossa,  afforded  points  of  protec- 
tion for  his  supplies  ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  his 
army  was  scattered  over  their  line  of  march,  to  repel 
the  incursions  of  the  Somatenes  from  the  neighbour- 
May^  ing  hills.  All  things  having,  by  great  and  long- 
continued  exertions,  been  at  last  got  in  readiness, 
the  French  army  moved  forward,  and,  approaching 
the  fortress  from  the  south,  crossed  the  stream  of  the 
Francoli,  and  completed  the  investment  on  that  side 
from  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  Olivo  to  the  sea.  In 
doing  so,  however,  they  were  exposed  to  a  severe 
fire  from  the  fort  on  the  one  side,  and  the  English 
squadron  on  the  other,  by  which,  in  a  short  time, 
two  hundred  men  were  struck  down  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  loss,  they  succeeded  in  maintaining 
Hay  5.  their  ground,  and  next  day  repulsed  a  sortie  by  the 
garrison  to  drive  them  from  it.  The  French  had  for 
the  undertaking  twenty  thousand  men,  composing 
the  very  best  troops  in  the  Peninsula,  and  a  hundred 
pieces  of  canon ;  but  the  Spanish  garrison  was 
receiving  continual  reinforcements  by  sea.  Campo- 
M*j  10.    verde  himself  arrived  with  four  thousand  men  on 
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the  10th,  and,  after  reinforcing  the  garrison,  again  chap. 


LXI. 


set  sail  to  join  his  lieutenants  in  the  attempt  to  raise. 

the  siege.    Colonel  Green  soon  afterwards  made  his    1811# 

appearance  from  Cadiz  with  considerable  English 

stores,  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  money  ;  while l  Beim.  m. 

Sarsfield  and  D'Erolles  resumed  their  former  sta- xo^.t^' 

(ions  near  Vails,  Mont  Blanch,  and  Igualada,  to  I27*12?: 

Suchet,  it* 

threaten  the  communications  of  the  besieging  force.1 36, 45. 

The  attack  of  the  besiegers  being  directed,  in  the 
first  instance,  against  the  lower  town  on  its  southern  Prepara- 
front,  near  the  Francoli  stream,  they  found  them*  ^oraSg 
selves  severely  galled  by  the  fire  of  Fort  Olivo ;  jLFort 
and,  on  that  account,  soon  felt  the  necessity  of  May  is, 
directing  their  operations,  in  the  first  place,  against      22' 
that  formidable  outwork.     Several  sallies  by  the  be- 
sieged, in  some  of  which  nearly  six  thousand  men 
were  engaged,  and  which,  though  repulsed,  seriously 
impeded  his   operations,  convinced  Suchet,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  necessity  of  contracting  his  com- 
munications, and  accumulating  all  the  disposable 
forces  he  could  command  round  the  fortress,  which 
was  now  defended  by  above  twelve  thousand  sol- 
diers. The  fortified  station  on  Mont  Blanch,  accord- 
ingly, was  abandoned,  and  its  garrison  drawn  in  to 
reinforce  the  besiegers,  the  line  of  communication 
ty  Falcet  and  Felippe  de  Balaguer  being  alone  pre- 
served open.     Ground  was  broke  before  Fort  Olivo 
°n  the  21st ;  but  the  vigorous  fire  of  the  Spanish  May  21. 
batteries,  and  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  the. 
ground,  rendered  the  progress  of  the  trenches  ex- 
tremely slow;  and  it  was  not  till  the  27th  that 
thirteen  guns  were  pushed  so  near  as  to  be  able  to 
breach  the  place,  and  early  on  the  28th  before  the 
fire  was  opened.     Notwithstanding  t  the  weight  of 
foetal  with  which  it  was  attacked,  the  gunners  of 

VOL,  VIII.  P 
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chap,  the  fort  replied  with  uncommon  vigour,  and  little 
progress  was  made  during  the  next  day  in  breaching 


181U    the  ramparts;  but,  towards  night,  the   engineers 
May  28.    succeeded  in  blowing  down   the  palisades  which 
defended  the  junction  of  the  aqueduct  and  wall, 
and  left  an  entrance  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
ramparts.     The  breach  was   not  yet  practicable; 
but  this  ill-defended  point  afforded  a  hope  of  effect- 
ing an  entrance,   and   the   circumstances   of  the 
besiegers,  and  the  increasing  numbers  and  audacity 
of  the  Somatenes  in  their  rear,  as  well  as  the  general 
enthusiasm  excited  by  the  fall  of  Figueras,  rendered 
it  indispensable  to  hazard  an  immediate  assault.    It 
494^^""  wa8  therefore  ordered  for  that   very  night :  two 
497.  Nap. chosen  columns  were  selected  for  the  attack:  every 
Tor.  iv.     man  in  the  army,  as  well  as  the  town,  felt  that  on 

Swhefa.  *te  8UCCess  the  fftte  °f  fche  8*e&e»  and  probably  of  the 
52, 55.      war  in  Catalonia,  would  depend.1 

Four  guns  were  discharged  at  nightfall  as  the 

it  is  car-  signal  for  the  assault ;  a  variety  of  false  attacks  were 

rtonn.7      immediately  directed,  with  loud  cheers  and  beating 

m**  29-    of  drums,  against  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress,  and 

the  columns  destined  for  the  real  assault  of  the  bread 

•  and  the  aqueduct  entrance  of  the  fort,  swiftly  am 

silently  advanced  to  their  destined  points.     Tb( 

Spaniards,  distracted  by  the  fire  and  rolling  of  drumi 

in  every  direction,  and  unable  from  the  darkness  t( 

see  the  assailants,  opened  a  fire  from  every  ram  par 

.  and  bastion  in  the  place  :  the  vast  circumference  o 

Tarragona  presented  an  undulating  sheet  of  flame 

every  cliff,  every  salient  angle,  stood  forth  in  brigh 

illumination  amidst  the  general   gloom;  while  th< 

English  ships  in  the  bay  opened  a  distant  cannonade 

which  increased  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  am 

ihrew  flaming  projectiles  that  streaked  the  firmamen 
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inevery  direction  with  flitting  gleams  of  light.  Amidst    chap. 

this  awful  scene  the  assaulting  columns,  shrouded  in 

gloom,  advanced  bravely  to  the  assault.  That  destined  18il* 
for  the  attack  of  the  breach  stumbled  in  the  dark 
against  a  Spanish  column,  which  was  proceeding  from 
the  town  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  the  fort;  the  two 
bodies,  from  the  violence  of  the  shock,  soon  were  in- 
termingled; and,  in  the  confusion  which  ensued,  some 
of  the  assailants  got  in  at  the  gate  opened  to  receive 
the  succour;  and,  when  it  was  closed,  their  comrades 
outside,  now  close  to  the  walls,  began  to  mount  them 
bj  escalade.  Meanwhile  the  other  column  was  still 
more  fortunate.  The  front  ranks,  who  had  descend- 
ed into  the  fosse,  indeed  found  their  scaling-ladders 
too  short,  and  were  soon  swept  away  by  the  murder- 
ous fire  from  the  rampart;  but  the  aqueduct  presented 
a  bridge,  narrow  indeed,  yet  capable  of  being  passed 
by  resolute  men,  now  that  the  palisades  were  blown 
down,  and  over  this  narrow  ledge  the  Italian  gre- 
nadiers made  their  way  into  the  fort.  Though  the 
defences,  however,  were  now  penetrated  in  two  differ- 
ent quarters,  the  brave  garrison  disdained  to  surren- 
der: facing  their  enemies  on  the  ramparts,  wherever 
they  presented  themselves,  they  still  fought  like  lions: 
thecannoniers  fell  at  their  guns:  the  infantry  perished 
in  their  ranks  as  they  stood :  and  it  was  only  by  pour- 
ing in  fresh  columns  of  unwearied  troops,  who,  as  day 
dawned,  mowed  the  heroic  defenders  down  by  con- 
centric volleys  on  all  sides,  that  the  resistance  was  J^*J![£ 
at  length  overcome.    Two  hundred  of  the  assailants  Belm-  *"- 

497  502. 

perished  in  this  desperate  assault:  but  the  loss  of  the  suchet,ii. 
besieged  was  still  greater,  and  nearly  a  thousand  men  tqf!  w. 
were  made  prisoners,  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  131>  l32> 
having  in  desperation  leaped  from  the  ramparts  and  78,  si. 
escaped  into  the  city.1 
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chap.      The  loss  of  Fort  Olivo  was  a  severe  discourage- 
_  ment  to  the  Spaniards,  as  it  had  been  generally  con 


181 L   sidered  as  impregnable,  and  contained  ammunition 
Prepare-  and  provisions  for  a  long  siege.     Its  fall  was  poorly 
s°™j£*j!|e compensated  on  the  following  day  by  the  arrival  of 
for  a  pro-  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  men, 
defence,    who  came  by  sea  from  Minorca  and  Valencia.  With 
May  31a    their  aid  a  sortie  was  attempted  by  three  thousand 
men,  to  endeavour  to  regain  the  fort  before  the  French 
had  time  to  establish  themselves  in  their  conquest; 
but  6o  rapid  had  been  the  dispositions  of  General 
Rogniat,  who  commanded  the  engineers,  for  its  de- 
fence, that  it  was  repulsed  with  loss.     A  council  of 
war  was  upon  this  held  in  Tanragona,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  Campoverde  should  leave  the  place,  and 
endeavour  to  rouse  the  mountaineers  of  Catalonia, 
who  already  mustered  ten  thousand  strong  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vails,  to  raise  the  siege ;  while  the 
command  of  the  garrison  was  committed  to  Don  Juan 
de  Contreras,  a  brave  man,  who  ably  and  faithfully 
executed  the  arduous  trust  committed  to  his  charge* 
He  immediately  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures 
for  the  public  defence ;  levied  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
principal  merchants,  which  replenished  the  military 
chest ;  and  divided  the  whole  inhabitants,  without 
exception  of  age  or  sex,  into  companies,  to  whom 
various  duties,  according  to  their  capacity,  were  as* 
signed ;  the  aged  and  women  to  attend  the  wounded 
^Such.  ii.  and  prepare  bandages,  the  children  to  carry  water 
Beim.  Hi.  and  ammunition  to  the  troops,  the  men  capable  of 
Tor.  if.     supporting  arms  to  reinforce  the  soldiers  on  the  raro- 
Na3'  }f*'  P*1*8*1  while  Commodore  Codrington*  materially 
79,  so.      aided  the  defence  by  continually  landing  fresh  sup» 

*  Now  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Codrington,  who  gained  the  glorious, 
victory  of  Navarino. 
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plies  of  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  and  removing    char 
the  sick  and  wounded  to   the   neighbouring  and      LXL 
friendly  harbour  of  Valencia.  1811« 

Finding  the  garrison  resolute  in  maintaining  the  ' 
defence,  notwithstanding  the  disaster  they  had  expe-  Progress 
rienced,  Suchet  commenced  his  approaches  in  form  siege? and 
against  the  lower  town,  on  the  side  of  the  Francoli  ^^' 
rirer.     Sarsfield  at  the  same  time  entered  the  for-  tbe  Span- 
tress  with  reinforcements,  and  took  the  command  in  raise  it. 
tbe  menaced  quarter.    The  French  engineers,  by 
great  exertion,  bad  there  established  fifty  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon  in  the  trenches,  which  were  gradually 
pushed  forward  to  breaching  distance,  notwithstand- 
ing repeated  sallies  of  the  besieged.     On  the  7th  June  7. 
June  the  fire  commenced  against  Fort  Francoli,  and 
on  the  same  night  a  lodgement  was  effected  in  that 
outwork,  which  forms  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
fortress,  close  to  the  sea.     By  this  means  the  French 
gained  the  important  advantage  of  closing  tbe  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  to  the  British  fleet:  but  Cod- 
rington  still  kept  up  his  communication  with  the 
town  by  means  of  the  point  of  Melagro,  which  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  tbe  guns  from  Francoli ;  and  he 
soon  after  landed  four  thousand  men  from  Valencia 
at  Villa  Novo,  who  made  their  way  across  the  hills  Jane  15. 
to  Campoverde,  who  was  now  seriously  preparing  in  June  20. 
their  rear  to  disquiet  the  besiegers ;  while  D'Erolles, 
near  Falcet,  attacked  and  destroyed  a  valuable  con- 
roy  on  its  route  to  their  camp.  Meanwhile,  the  gar- 
rison of  Tarragona  were  so  confident  in  their  means 
of  defence,  that  they  dispatched  a  body  of  horse  out  6f|  *{£' 
by  the  road  to  Barcelona,  who  broke  through  the  Tor.  iv. 
French  lines  of  investment,  and  succeeded  in  joining  Nap.  w. ' 
their  comrades  destined  to  raise  the  siege.1     Several  |„Chet,  u. 
gallant  sorties  also  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  from  <&,  81-  - 
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J811. 


The  ap- 
proaches 
are 

brought 
up  to  the 
lower 
town. 


chap,  the  lower  town,  some  of  which  proved  entirely  suo 
LXL     cessful,  and  sensibly  retarded  the  approaches  of  the 
French,  which  were  now  directed  against  the  Or- 
leans bastion,  still  on  the  southern  front  of  that  part 
of  the  fortress. 

These  untoward  events  seriously  alarmed  Suchet 
for  the  event  of  the  siege.  *  The  garrison  of  the  for- 
tress had  now  been  augmented  to  nearly  seventeen 
thousand  men:  the  losses  of  the  defence  were  con- 
stantly supplied  by  fresh  troops ;  his  own  besieging 
force  was  hardly  of  greater  amount,  when  the  losses 
it  had  sustained,  already  amounting  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  were  taken  into  view ;  and  four- 
teen thousand  irregular  troops,  under  Campoverde 
and  Sarsfield,  were  assembled  to  threaten  his  com- 
munications and  cut  off  his  convoys.  An  ordinary 
general,  in  such  circumstances,  would  have  abandoned 
the  undertaking.  But  Suchet  was  one  of  those  re- 
markable characters  who  find  resources  in  themselves 
to  overcome  even  the  most  formidable  obstacles :  be 
saw  that  the  issue  of  the  campaign  was  entirely 
centred  in  Tarragona  ;  that  the  siege  was  a  combat 
of  life  or  death  to  the  opposite  parties ;  and  be 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  persist  in  the  attempt. 
Abandoning,  therefore,  all  subordinate  stations,  and 
summoning  to  his  aid  four  thousand  additional  troops 
from  the  rear,  he  concentrated  all  his  efforts  upon 
pushing  forward  the  approaches,  and  keeping  up  tie 
spirits  of  his  men.  Such,  however,  was  the  vigour 
of  the  Spanish  fire,  and  the  obstacles  which  they 
threw  in  the  way  by  repeated  sorties,  that  from  sixty 
iirSCsf.  to  a  hundred  men  fell  every  day  in  the  trenches;  and 
521^25.  ft  wa8  evident  that  both  the  numbers  and  spirits  of 
Nap.iv.88.the  soldiers  would  sink  before  so  incessant  a  con- 
137,139.  sumption,  if  it  was  of  long  endurance.1    At  length, 


1  Sachet, 
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however,  on  the  21st  June,  three  practicable  breaches   chap. 
were  declared  in  the  rampart  of  the  lower  town,  and  * 


the  troops  were  directed  to  make  ready  for  an    1811. 
assault. 

At  seven  o'clock  at  night  fifteen  hundred  chosen 
men  were  disposed  in  three  columns,  and  on  a  signal  t^88*ult  of 
of  four  bombs  discharged  at  once,  advanced  in  silence,  town, 
bat  with  a  swift  and  steady  step,  towards  the  breaches*  ane  ' 
The  first  column,  under  General  Bouvion,  rushed  on 
rapidly  to  the  breach  of  the  Orleans  bastion,  which 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  surmount  almost 
before  they  were  perceived,  and  before  the  enemy 
had  time  to  fire  two  mines  which  had  been  run  under 
the  ruined  part  of  the  wall.  The  Spaniards,  sur- 
prised, were  driven  back  to  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt, 
where  they  stood  firm,  and  arrested  the  assaulting 
column :  but  fresh  troops  pouring  in,  they  were  at 
length  overcome,  and  the  victors  hotly  pursuing 
their  advantage,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
whole  works  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  lower 
town,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart  of  Fort 
Royal*  Meanwhile,  the  second  column,  whose  attack 
was  directed  against  the  breach  in  the  bastion  of  St 
Charles,  near  the  sea-coast,  met  with  a  severe  resist- 
ance, and  its  head  was  arrested  on  the  breach ;  but 
Suchet  no  sooner  perceived  this  than  he  ordered 
up  a  second  body,  which,  pressing  on  immediately 
behind  the  first,  fairly  pushed  it  through  the  perilous 
pass,  and  the  rampart  was  won.  The  whole  bastions 
and  walls  of  the  lower  town  now  swarmed  with  the 
assailants;  the  Spaniards,  without  a  leader,  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  fled,  some  to  the  upper 
town,  and  some  into  the  houses  on  the  lower,  where 
they  were  speedily  pursued  and  massacred:  the 
shouts  of  the  victors,  the  cries  of  the  vanquished, 
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chap,  were  heard  on  all  sides ;  the  warehouses  near  the 
LXL    harbour  took  fire,  and  soon  filled  the  heavens  with 
1AH*    a  prodigious  flame;  in  the  general  confusion  the 
vessels  in  the  port  cut  their  cables  and  stood  out  to 
sea ;  while  the  English  squadron  increased  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scene  by  pouring  their  broadsides  in- 
discriminately into  the  quays  and  ramparts,  now 
crowded  with  the  enemy's  soldiers.     In  the  midst  of 
this    frightful   confusion,   however,    the  assailants 
steadily  pursued  their  advantages :  amidst  a  terrific 
carnage,  alike  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  the  besieged 
were  driven  entirely  from  their  defences;  Fort  Royal 
itself  was  carried  by  escalade  in  the  first  tumult  of 
victory ;  and  when  morning  dawned  the  French 
were  masters  of  the  harbour  and  whole  lower  town : 
the  principal  warehouses  were  smoking  in  ruins; 
fifteen  hundred  Spaniards  lay  dead  in  the  streets  and 
on  the  breaches,  besides  five  hundred  French  who 
1  Sachet    ^*^  fallen  in  the  assault ;  eighty  heavy  guns  which 
it  85, 87.  stood  on  the  ramparts  were  in  the  enemy's  power ; 
629, 53i,   &nd  the  whole  remaining  hopes  of  Tarragona  cen- 
m'i38.   tre(*  *n  *^e  infuriated  multitude  who  crowded  the 
N»p.iv.  91.  walls  of  the  upper  town.1 

But  that  multitude  still  presented  an  undaunted 
FrnitW  front  to  the  enemy,  and,  amidst  the  ruin  of  all  their 
rauetLe °  hopes,  still  hoisted  with  mournful  resolution  the 
faWrf  standard  of  independence.  A  flag  of  truce  displayed 
succour  by  Suchet  the  day  after  the  successful  assault  was 
ta&   Dg~  sternly  rejected.  Loud  were  the  clamours,  however, 


i*  •  * 


which  arose,  both  in  the  city  and  the  adjoining 
province,  against  Campoverde,  for  his  inactivity  in 
not  seriously  attempting  to  raise  the  siege  ;  and  to 
such  a  height  did  the  ferment  arrive  after  the  fall  of 
the  lower  town,  that  the  Junta  of  Catalonia  sent 
June  24.  Jiim  positive  orders  at  all  hazards  to  attempt  it  But 
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though  he  had  twelve  thousand  infantry  and  two   chap. 
thousand  horse  under  his  command,  and  the  besieged 


had  all  their  forces  ready  to  co-operate  on  their    1811. 
side,  nothing  was  done:  the  officer  to  whom  the 
principal  attack  was  entrusted  was  too  timid  to 
undertake  it ;  and  Campoverde  himself,  after  a  vain  . 
demonstration,  drew  off,  leaving  the  garrison  to  its 
fate.    Still,  however,  the  besieged  held  out  undis- 
mayed ;  and  their  spirits  were  elevated  again  to  the 
highest  pitch,  when,  on  the  26th,  two   thousand  June  26. 
English  from  Cadiz,  under  Colonel  Skerret,  arrived 
in  the  bay.     Loud  and  enthusiastic  were  the  cheers 
of  the  excited  multitude  when  the  English  com- 
mander, with  his  staff,  landed  and  proceeded  to  the 
breach.     The  fall  of  Fort  Olivo,  the  assault  of  the 
lower  town,  the  terrors  of  Suchet,  were  forgotten, 
when  the  scarlet  uniforms  were  seen  traversing  the 
streets.     But  these  generous  and  confiding  hopes 
were  miserably  disappointed.     The  British  officers, 
though  brave  and  zealous,  had  not  the  true  military 
genius ;  they  did  not  see  where  the  vital  point  of 
the  war  in  the  east  of  Spain  was  to  be  found.     The 
engineers  reported  that  the  wall,  already  shaking 
under  the  French  fire,  would  soon  give  way :  the 
Spanish  garrison  appeared  adequate  to  the  defence 
of  the  now  diminished  front,  which  was  alone  assailed; 
and  therefore  they  merely  put  their  troops  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  without  insist- 
ing that  they  should  share  the  dangers  of  the  assault. 
Contreras,  who  saw  that  they  despaired  of  the  de- 
fence of  the  place,  generously  refused  to  require  their 
aid  in  the  town,  and  acquiesced  in  their  project  to 
co-operate  with  Campoverde  externally  in  attempt- 
ing to  raise  the  siege.     This,  however,  failed  from 
the  impossibility  of  getting. that  general  and  the 
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chap,  governor  to  agree  on  any  joint  plan  of  operations ; 
LXI*    and  the  result  was,  that  the  precious  hours  were  lost 


1811.  in  useless  deliberation.  Two  thousand  British  troops, 
i4o"i4i!  caPaMe  °f  rendering  Tarragona  as  impregnable  as 
NaP-*F-  Acre  had  been  to  the  enemy,  and  changing  the  whole 
South.*  v.  fortune  of  the  war  in  the  east  of  Spain,  remained  on 
c°05ntreras' board  their  transports,  passive  spectators  of  the  last 
Report,     struggles  for  Catalonian  independence.1 

Sachet,  u.  *J«  .  r 

421.  This  resolution  of  the  Jbnglish  commanders  to 

Prepara-  keep  themselves  afloat,  proved  fatal  to  the  besieged 
fto^ing  <%•  The  withdrawal  of  the  English,  universally 
of  the  deemed  in  the  Peninsula  at  that  period  invincible, 
town.  inevitably  produced  the  general  impression  that  the 
June  2T,  jefence  COuld  no  longer  be  maintained,  and  spread 
distrust  and  irresolution  at  the  very  moment  when 
vigour  and  enthusiasm  were  indispensably  necessary  to 
avert  the  crisis.  Suchet,  meanwhile,  was  stimulated 
by  the  strongest  motives  to  press  on  and  complete  his 
conquest.  The  town  was  half  taken ;  the  wall  which 
separated  him  from  \he  moiety  which  still  remained 
in  the  bands  of  the  Spaniards,  had  no  counterscarp 
or  wet  ditch ;  the  harbour  was  in  his  hands ;  and 
his  breaching  batteries,  run  up  to  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  walls,  had  already  begun  to  shake  their 
aged  masonry.  Contreras,  however,  though  aban- 
doned by  the  British,  was  not  dismayed.  A  thick 
hedge  of  aloe-trees,  no  small  obstacle  to  troops,  grew 
at  the  foot  of  the  rampart}  defences  behind  the 
breach  were  prepared ;  the  adjoining  houses  loop- 
holed  as  at  Saragossa ;  barricades  were  erected  across 
the  streets  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  town  ;  the 
breach  itself  was  occupied  by  three  strong  battalions ; 
reserves  immediately  behind  were  ready  to  support 
any  point  which  might  be  menaced ;  and  eight 
thousand  veteran  troops  within  the  walls  still  pro- 
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mised  a  desperate  resistance.     Such  was  the  vigour  chap. 
with  which  the  fire  of  the  place  was  kept  up,  that     LXL 


the  parapets  in  the  nearest  French  trenches  erect-    18il- 
ed  within  the  lower  town,  were  shot  away ;  and 
the  gunners  stood  exposed  beside  their  pieces  to  a 
tremendous  storm  of  musketry  from  the  rampart, 
which   swept  away  numbers  every  minute.     The 
place  of  those  who  fell,  however,  was  instantly  sup- 
plied by  others ;  the  fire  of  the  assailants9  batteries 
continued  without  intermission ;  the  breach  rapidly 
widened  with  every  discharge,  while  the  impatience 
on  either  side  for  the  final  struggle  became  such, 
that  the  soldiers  on  the  walls  and  in  the  trenches 
stood  up  and  hurled  defiance  with  frantic  gestures 
at  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  of  shot 
which,  was  flying  on  all  sides.     At  length  Suchet, 
at  five  in  the  afternoon,  deeming  the  breach  suffi- 
ciently widened  to  admit  of  being  carried,  traversed 
the  ranks,  addressing  himself  to  every  company ; 
and,  seeing-the.men  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  !.s^h^ 
gave  the  signal  for  assault,  and  fifteen  hundred  cho-  Nap.  w. 
sen  troops,  sallying  forth  from  the  trenches,  rushed  T^Tt  {Ya 
forwards  towards  the  rampart,  while  eight  thousand  J^1*?; 
more  were  in  reserve  in  the  trenches  to  support  531, 643. 
their  attack.1 

The  assailants  had  to  cross  a  space  a  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  broad  before  reaching  the  foot  of  its  success. 
the  wall ;  and  the  row  of  aloes  at  its  foot  offered  no 
inconsiderable  obstacle  to  their  advance.  When  they 
leapt  out  of  the  trenches,  the  whole  French  batteries 
instantly  ceased  firing,  while  that  of  the  Spaniards 
from  the  summit  of  the  rampart  redoubled,  and  a 
frightful  storm  of  musketry,  grape,  hand-grenades, 
and  howitzers,  swept  away  the  head  of  the  column. 
On  those  behind  rushed,  however,  over  the  dead 
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chap,  bodies  of  their  comrades,  till  the  aloes  were  reached, 
XL     but  their  line  was  found  to  be  impenetrable j  the 


1811.  column  required  to  make  a  circuit  to  get  round,  and 
the  delay  and  confusion  incident  to  this  obstacle 
had  wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  the  assault.  When  the 
troops,  disordered  and  out  of  breath,  at  length  reached 
the  foot  of  the  rampart,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
breach,  the  crumbling  ruins  gave  way  under  their 
feet;  its  summit  was  crowned  by  a  phalanx  of  deter- 
mined men,  strongly  armed  with  bayonets,  swords, 
and  hand-grenades.  A  converging  fire  of  musketry 
fell  on  all  6ides,  and  the  leading  files  were  struck 
down  by  a  shower  of  grape  in  fl$nk  from  the  bastion 
of  St  John.  The  column  hesitated  and  recoiled  in 
confusion :  already  the  cries  of  victory  were  heard 
from  the  rampart,  when  Suchet,  who  was  at  hand  to 
arrest  the  disorder,  pushed  forward  a  strong  reserve 
to  its  support,  and  himself  followed  with  his  staff  to 
the  scene  of  danger.  Still  the  assailants  hesitated  at 
the  foot  of  the  breach,  and,  spreading  out  on  either 
side  in  wild  confusion,  began  to  return  in  vain  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  or  take  shelter  under  the  projec- 
tions of  the  bastion  of  St  Paul.  Upon  this,  General 
Habert,  Colonel  Fepe,  and  the  whole  officers  of  the 
staff,  themselves  rushed  forward  to  the  breach,  fol- 
lowed by  the  commanders  of  companies  of  the  assault- 
ing columns.  Many  fell  in  the  ascent ;  but  the 
remainder  pushed  on  with  heroic  courage,  and  reached 
the  top;  the  mass  behind  re-formed  and  rapidly  fol- 
lowed on  their  foosteps,  and  the  town  was  won. 
*  Eight  thousand  French,  in  the  highest  state  of  excite- 
ment, speedily  streamed  over  the  breach,  and  spread 
like  a  torrent  along  the  ramparts  on  either  side; 
and  in  the  general  confusion  the  three  battalions, 
placed  behind  as  a  reserve  for  the  defenders,  were 
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overthrown.     A  panic  seized  the  Spanish  troops  in  chap. 
the  interior ;  almost  all  their  defences  were  aban-     LXL 


doned ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  barricades  and  loop-    ^ll. 
holed  houses  near  the  street  of  La  Rembla,  that  any 
serious  resistance  was  experienced.  There,  however. . 

*  Sachet 

a  handful  of  desperate  men  defended  themselves  like  u.  93,  loo. 
lions,  and  it  was  only  by  continually  bringing  up^ijkj*' 
fresh  columns  of  attack,  and  the  failure  of  ammuni-  "•  143-„ 
tion  among  the  besieged,  that  they  were  at  length  539, 545'. 
overcome,  and  the  town  finally  taken.1  * 

The  fame  justly  due  to  Suchet  and  his  indefatigable 
army  for  this  glorious  exploit,  which  was  one  of  the  Disgrace- 
greatest  blows  struck  during  the  whole  Peninsular  {^^eYiy 
war,  and  gave  a  decisive  preponderance  to  the  French  French  to 
arms  in  the  east  of  Spain,  was  deeply  tarnished  by    e  °  y# 
the  savage  cruelty  which  disgraced  their  triumph 
after  the  city  was  taken.   The  heroic  governor,  Con- 
treras,  who  had  received  a  deep  bayonet  wound  in 
the  breast,  near  the  breach,  was  borne  on  a  board 
into  the  presence  of  the  French  commander,  while  the 
carnage  was  yet  reeking  in  every  quarter.  Instead  of 
admiring  the  valour  and  commiserating  the  situation 
of  his  fallen  enemy,  the  victorious  general  reproached 

*  To  such  a  height  had  the  spirit  of  Suchet' s  troops  arisen,  that  an 
Italian  soldier  named  Bianchini,  who,  at  the  assault  of  Fort  Olivo,  had 
pursued  the  Spanish  garrison  to  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
made  some  prisoners  there,  being  brought  before  the  general-in-chief, 
and  asked  what  recompense  he  desired,  answered — u  The  honour  of 
mounting  first  to  the  assault  of  Tarragona.*'  On  the  28  th  June,  this 
brave  man,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  sergeant,  presented  himself 
in  mil  dress  before  the  general,  and  claimed  the  honour  which  had 
been  promised  him.  He  obtained  it ;  was  seen  at  the  head  of  the  for-  * 
lorn  hope;  received  a  wound,  but  still  pressed  on,  encouraging  his 
comrades  to  follow  him  ;  was  twice  again  wounded  without  stopping ; 
aad  at  length  fell,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  a  musket-  ball,  near  the  summit 
of  the  breach !  The  spirit  of  ancient  Rome  is  not  extinct  in  Italy ;  it  is 
only  obscured  by  the  corruptions  which  have  overspread  the  higher  ranks 
from  long-continued  civilization. — See  Suchst'b  Memoirs,  ii.  100,  101. 
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chap,  him  for  the  tenacity  of  his  defence,  and  declared  he 
LXI*     deserved  instant   death  for  having  continued  the 


1811.    resistance  after  the  breach  was  practicable.   "  I  know 
of  no  law,"  replied  Contreras,  "  which  compelled 
me  to  capitulate  before  the  assault ;  besides,  I  expect- 
ed succour.  My  person  should  be  respected  like  that 
of  the  other  prisoners,  and  the  French  general  will 
respect  it;  if  not,  to  him  the  infamy,  to  me  the 
glory."   This  dignified  answer  recalled  Suchet  to  his 
better  feelings :  he  treated  the  captive  general  with 
respect,  and  soon  after  loaded  him  with  kindness,  and 
made  advances  to  induce  him  to  accept  rank  in  the 
i44?rsuch.  service  of  Joseph ;  but  the  brave  Spaniard  was  proof 
c'o^treraa'  a^^e  against  his  seductions  as  his  menaces,  and  he 
Report,     was  in  consequence  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  citadel 

No  22.  . 

Beim.  iii.   of  Bouillon,  in  the  Low  Countries,  from  whence  he 
544, 546.;  afterwards  made  his  escape.1 

But  in  other  quarters  the  work  of  slaughter  went 
Frightful   on  without  intermission.     Gonzalez,  the  second  in 

massacre  in 

the  town,  command,  fell  pierced  by  more  than  twenty  wounds : 
nine  hundred  wounded,  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
the  cathedral,  and  lay  on  the  pavement  weltering 
in  blood,  were  spared;  but  upon  the  defenceless 
inhabitants  the  storm  of  the*  victor's  fury  fell  with 
unexampled  severity.  Armed  and  unarmed,  men 
and  women,  grey  hairs  and  infant  innocence,  attrac- 
tive youth  and  wrinkled  age,  were  alike  butchered 
by  the  infuriated  troops,  whose  passions  were,  not 
like  the  English  soldiers,  those  of  plunder  or  drunk- 
enness, but  the  infernal  spirit  of  implacable  venge- 
ance. Above  six  thousand  human  beings,  almost  all 
defenceless,  were  massacred  on  that  dreadful  night, 
which  will  be  remembered  in  Spain  as  long  as  the 
human  race  endures;  the  greater  part  of  the  garri- 
son, which  had  precipitated  itself  over  the  rocks,  or 
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rushed  through  the  northern  gates,  enclosed  within  chap. 
the  French  lines  and  the  fire  of  the  ramparts,  were    LXL 


made  prisoners ;  and  when  the.  magistrates  of  the    1811. 
surrounding  country  were,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, by  Suchet's  orders,  brought  into  the  town,  and 
marched  through  the  streets  to  see  what  fate  awaited 
those  who  resisted  the  French  arms,  "  the  blood  of JJ^uth- r- 
the  Spaniards,"  to  use  the  expression  of  the  French  Tor.  w.  '> 
journalist  of  the  siege,  "inundatedihe  streets  and  the  stcke^i. 
houses?'    Humanity,  however,  amidst  such  scenes  J?**' 1 **• 
of  horror,  has  to  recount  with  pleasure  that  many  544, 647. 
French  officers  exerted  themselves,  though  too  often  Report" 
in  vain  and  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  to  stay  No.  22. 

J  Sachet,  n. 

the  carnage;  and  that  numbers  of  individuals  owed 423, 424. 
their  lives  to  their  generous  intercession.1 

The  trophies  of  the  victory  were  immense;  its 
results  decisive.     The  French  loss  had  been  very  immense 
severe  during  the  siege,  amounting  to  full  five  thou- this  siege, 
sand  men ;  but  this  was  much  exceeded  by  that  of 
the  besieged.     Nine  thousand  of  the  garrison  were 
made  prisoners;  three  hundred  and  twenty  guns 
mounted  on  the  ramparts,  fifteen  thousand  muskets, 
and  above  a  million  of  cartridges,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.    The  total  loss  to  the  Spaniards,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  operations,  had  been  little 
short  of  twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops.    The 
French  artillery  had  discharged  forty-two  thousand 
projectiles,  the  Spaniards  a   hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  during  this  siege ;  in  every  point  of  view, 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  modern  times.     But 
its  greatest  results  were  the  depriving  the  patriots 
of  their  grand  military  arsenal,  and  principal  point 
of  communication  with  the  British  fleets  and  the5» ^yi\.* 
ocean  in  those  parts  of  Spain.1    Justly  impressed  ?5eim,T540, 
with  the  magnitude  of  those  advantages,  as  well  asw.  147. 
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chap,  the  fortitude  and  ability  displayed  in  their  acquisi* 
LXI     tion,  Napoleon  sent  Suchet  his  marshal's  baton,  with 


1811.    an  injunction  to  proceed  as  he  had  begun,  and  earn 
his  dukedom  under  the  walls  of  Valencia. 

Anxious  to  secure,  by  rapidity  of  operations,  the 
Sachet's  whole  fruits  which  might  be  expected  from  so  great 
raUon!?6"  a  stro^e>  Marshal  Suchet  no  sooner  found  himself 
June  29.  master  of  Tarragona,  than  he  marched  out  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  against  Campoverde, 
whose  troops,  divided  between  consternation  at  its 
fall,  and  indignation  at  his  temporizing  policy  in  not 
relieving  it,  were  alike  disheartened  and  distracted, 
and  incapable  of  opposing  any  serious  resistance  to 
his  arms.  The  Spanish  general,  however,  fell  back 
so  rapidly  into  the  upper  valleys  and  mountain 
ridges  of  Catalonia,  that  Suchet  could  not  reach  his 
footsteps;  and  various  atrocious  deeds  of  cruelty,  by 
which  the  French  marshal  endeavoured  to  strike 
terror  into  the  Catalans  during  his  march,  only  re- 
vived the  exasperation,  and  sowed  again  the  seeds 
of  an  interminable  war  in  the  province.  Campo- 
verde, however,  finding  himself  in  no  condition  to 
make  head  against  so  formidable  an  assailant,  retired 
to  the  mountain  ridges  on  the  frontier  of  Aragon, 
and  openly  announced  his  intention,  which  a  council 
of  war  supported,  of  abandoning  the  province  alto- 
gether as  a  lost  country.  Upon  this  all  the  soldiers 
in  his  army  who  were  not  Catalans  deserted ;  num- 
bers of  the  natives  of  the  province  returned  in  despair 
to  their  homes;  grief  and  dejection  universally  pre- 
Juij  3.  vailed.  Meanwhile  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  chiefly 
wounded,  were  captured  at  Villa  Nova  when  endea- 
Jniy  5.  vouring  to  embark:  theroad  to  Barcelona  opened :  and 
the  Spanish  rearguard  defeated  at  Villa  Franca.  The 
Valencians,  however,  so  loudly  remonstrated  against 
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beingabandoned to  their  fate  in  the  Catalonian  moun-   chap. 
tains,  the  more  especially  when  their  own  country     LXI* 


was  evidently  threatened,  that  Campoverde  agreed  to    18U- 
return  to  Cervera  ;  and  the  Valencians,  three  thou-  July  9. 
land  in  number,  made  their  way  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  they  were  embarked  at  Arun  de  Mar.     The 
English  commodore,  however,  who  took  them  on 
board,  refused  to  embark  any  but  Valencians,  and 
thus  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  forcibly  retained  on 
its  own  shores.    Ultimately  Campoverde  was  de- . 
prived  of  the  command,  which  was  conferred  on 
General  Lacy ;  and  that  indefatigable  commander  July  nr 
immediately  gave  a  new  organization  to  his  army, 
suited  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  province. 
Dismissing  a  great  proportion  of  the  officers,  and 
almost  all  the  horses,  he  re-formed  great  part  of  the 
troops  into  guerilla  bands,  under  whatever  chiefs 
they  chose  to  select,  and  numbers  of  them  repaired 
to  the  standard  of  Mina,  in  Navarre,  who  had  now 
risen  to  celebrity;  and,  after  undergoing  hardships1  Tor. iv. 
and  privations  which  exceed  all  figured  in  romance,  Nap.  w. ' 
ultimately  joined  the  victorious  host,  which,  under  B^m^u. 
Wellington,   righted,   at    the  eleventh    hour,   the  550,553. 
wrongs  of  their  country. 

While  the  elements  of  resistance  to  French  domi- 
nation were  thus,  to  all  appearance,  melting  away  Descrip- 
in  Catalonia,  Suchet,  whose  activity  neither  difficulty  ^n£ 
could  check  nor  prosperity  diminish,  executed  aSerrat* 
coup-de-main  against  Mont  Serrat,  a  celebrated 
mountain  fastness,  and  now  the  last  stronghold  of 
independence  in  that  part  of  Spain.     It  was  com- 
posed of  the  convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mont  Serrat, 
formerly  possessing  great  riches,  removed  at  an  early 
period  of  the  war  to  Minorca  by  the  monks,  and 
stood  upon  the  summit  of  a  fantastic  mountain, 
vol.  viu.  Q 
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chap,  overlooking  from  the  westward  the   plain  of  the 
LXL    Llobregat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona*   The 


1811.  prodigious  height  of  the  precipices  on  which  the 
buildings  were  situated;  the  wild  forms  of  the  peaks 
which  shot  up  as  it  were  into  the  sky  around  them  ; 
the  naked  and  savage  character  of  the  rocks,  like  the 
bones  of  a  gigantic  skeleton,  of  which  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  mountain  is  composed ;  the  nume- 
rous hermitages  which  nestled  like  swallows'  nests 
in  the  clefts,  or  crowned  the  projecting  points  in 
its  long  ascent;  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean bounding  the  distant  horizon  from  the  higher 
regions ;  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  plain  of  Barce- 
lona, teeming  with  riches  and  glittering  with  build- 
ings at  its  foot,  joined  to  the  massy  pile,  Gothic 
towers  and  aerial  spires,  of  the  convent  itself,  at  the 
summit  —  had  long  impressed  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards  with  religious  awe,  and  rendered  this 
monastic  retreat  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  But  war  in  its  most  terrible 
form  was  now  to  penetrate  these  abodes  of  solitude 
#  and  meditation  ;  and  the  clang  of  musketry  and 
i  for.  ,>.  the  thunders  of  artillery  were  to  re-echo  amidst 
i5i,  152.  wilds  hitherto  responsive  only  to  the  notes  of  gratU 
122,123/  tude  or  the  song  of  praise.1 

The  convent  of  Notre  Dame,  evacuated  by  the 

Prepara-   monks,  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  been  a 

Btoraw   favourite  station  of  the  patriot  bands  ;  and  though 

of  the  con.  its  situation,  at  the  distance  of  seven  leagues  only 

July  25.     from  Barcelona,  had  long  rendered  it  at  once  a  point 

of  importance  to  the  Spaniards  and  annoyance  to 

the  French,  yet,  from  the  apparently  impregnable 

strength  of  its  situation,  no  attempt  had  been  made 

to  dislodge  them  from  it.     Of  late  considerable  pains 

Jbad  been  taken  to  strengthen  the  position :  the  steep 
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and  narrow  paths  which  wound  up  the  long  ascent,    chap. 
had  in  many  places  been  fortified ;  batteries  had     LXL 


been  erected  on  some  commanding  points ;    deep    181i- 
ditches  drawn  across  the  road  in  others ;  and  near 
the  monastery  itself  a  strong  intrench  men  t  had  been 
thrown  up,  while   its  gates  were  barricaded,  and 
massy  walls  loopholed  for   the  fire   of  musketry. 
The  principal  approach  was  on  the  north  side  by 
Casa  Mansana,  and  it  was  on  it  that  the  greatest  care 
of  the  garrison  had  been   bestowed ;    that  which 
ascended  the  mountain  on  the  south  by  Colbato, 
and  on  the  east  towards  Monestrol,  consisted  of 
mere  paths,  so  steep  and  rugged  that  they  were 
deemed  altogether  inaccessible  to  a  body  of  troops. 
Suchet,  however,  having  accurately  enquired  intoi  suchet, 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  resolved  to  menace  all  %lf^28* 
the  three  approaches  at  once;  the  principal  attack,  iw.  Nap. 
under  General  Maurice  Mathieu,  being  directed  on  163.   ' 
the  northern  side.1 

This  column  experienced  no  serious  opposition 
till  it  arrived  at  the  chapel  of  Saint  Cecilia ;  but  storming 
there  a  strong  intrenchment  blockaded  the  road,  convent, 
while  a  severe  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  from  the 
overhanging  woods  and  cliffs  seemed  to  render  at- 
tack impossible.  The  grenadiers  halted,  and  fell 
hack  till  they  were  out  of  reach  of  the  fire :  but, 
meanwhile,  Maurice  Mathieu  detached  some  light 
troops  to  scale  the  rocks  which  arose  behind  the  in- 
trenchments ;  and  these  gallant  men, after  undergoing 
incredible  fatigues,  succeeded  in  establishing  them. 
selves  on  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  the  Spanish  po- 
sition, and  opened  a  plunging  fire  on  the  gunners  at 
their  pieces.  Encouraged  by  this  joyful  sound,  the 
grenadiers  in  front  returned  to  the  charge,  and  by  a 
rapid  rush  succeeded  in  passing  the  perilous  defile, 
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chap,  and  carrying  the  work:  a  second  battery  was  won 
LXL    in  like  manner,  though  the  Spaniards  stood  their 


1811.    ground  bravely,  and  were  bayoneted  at  their  guns ; 
and  when  the  assailants,  reached  the  summit,  and 
were  preparing  to  assault  the  monastery,  the  sound 
of  musketry  behind,  and  a  sudden  rush  of  the  garri- 
son towards  the  barriers  in  front,  told  them  that 
those  intrusted  with  the  attack  on  the  side  of  Colbato 
had  already  succeeded  in  surmounting  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ascent,  and  that  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  enemy  was  won.     They  had  got  into  the  in- 
closures  by  means  of  a  postern  which  had  been 
neglected,  and  made  their  way  by  a  sudden  surprise 
into  the  convent.     Baron  D'Erolles  threw  himself 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  down  some 
ravines,  known  only  to  the  Spanish  mountaineers, 
and  reached  the   Llobregat  without  any  material 
loss;  but  the  convent,  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon 
and  all  its  stores,  was  taken,  and  the  reputation  of 
invincibility  reft  from  the  last  asylum  of  Catalonian 
independence.     Two  of  the  monks  were  massacred 
in  the  first  heat  of  victory,  but  the  officers  succeeded 
in  rescuing  the  remainder;  the  hermits  were   left 
unmolested  in  their  moss-grown  cells*   This  brilliant 
success,  coming  so  soon  after  the  capture  of  Tarra- 
gona, produced  a  powerful  impression  over  the  whole 
province;   many  guerilla   bands  laid   down   their 
arms ;  several  towns  sent  in  their  submission  ;  and 
1  Suchet,  Suchet,  deeming  M acdonald  nowin  sufficient  strength 
^a12*'*31'to  complete  its  pacification,  returned  to  Saragossa  to 
102, 104.  accelerate  his  preparations  for  the  expedition  against 
m,i6i.  Valencia.1  - 

No  force  now  remained  in  Catalonia  capable  of 
interfering  with  the  blockade  of  Figueras,  which. 
Napoleon  was  daily  becoming  more  desirous  of 
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gaining  for  the  French  empire.    Macdonald,  on  his   chap. 


lxi. 


part,  was  not  less  solicitous  for  its  reduction,  as  well 
to  wipe  out  the  blot  which  its  capture  had  affixed  on    18iL 
bis  scutcheon,  as  to  propitiate  the  Emperor,  who  was  Blockade 
much  displeased  at  the  repeated  checks  he  bad  expe-  ™nfa0t 
rienced,  and  was  already  preparing  to  give  him  a  ^S^ 
successor.     Despairing  of  effecting  the  reduction  of 
so  strong  a  place,  garrisoned  by  four  thousand  reso- 
lute men,  by  open  force,  he  preferred  the  surer  but 
more  tedious  method  of  blockade ;  and  for  this  pur* 
pose  drew  vast  lines  of  circumvallation  around  the 
town,  resembling  rather  the  imperishable  works  of 
tbe  Roman  legions,  than  those  constructed  during 
the  fierce  but  brief  career  of  modern  warfare.   These 
lines  were  eight  miles  long,  forming  a  complete  circuit 
of  the  town,  beyond  the  reach  of  cannon-shot,  and 
effectually  barring  all  communication  between  the 
besieged  and  the  circumjacent  country.  •  They  were 
formed  every  where  of  a  ditch,  palisades,  covered 
way,  and  curtain,  were  strengthened  at  equal  dis- 
tances by  bastions  armed  with  heavy  cannon,  and 
defended  by  twenty  thousand  men.     Secure  behind 
these  inaccessible  ramparts,  the  French  troops  quietly 
waited  till  famine  should  compel  the  besiged  to  sur- 
render: such  was  their  strength,  and  the  vigilance 
with  which  they  were  guarded,  that  the  sallies  of 
tbe  garrison,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Somatenes  in 
the  adjacent  hills-to  throw  succours  into  the  fortress, 
were  alike  baffled ;  and  at  length,  after  losing  fifteen  Aug. 
hundred  of  their  number  in  these  ineffectual  sorties, 
and  having  exhausted  all  their  means  of  subsistence, 
the  Spaniards  were  compelled  lo  surrender  at  discre- 
tion.     Thus   was   accomplished   the   prophecy  of 
Suchet,  that  the  surprise  of  Figueras,  by  inducing 
the  Spaniards  to  detach  a  portion  of  the  defenders 
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chap,  of  Tarragona  to  its  succour,  would  prove  rather  pre- 
LX  '  Judicial  than  auspicious  to  their  arms;  and  the  wis- 


t  1811;  dom  of  his  military  counsel  not  to  endanger  success 
206, 267.  by  dividing  his  means,  but,  relinquishing  all  minor 
154  155.  objects,  to  concentrate  his  whole  force  upon  the  prin- 
Vict,  et  cipal  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  and  vital  point  of  the 
583,534.  campaign.1 

Having  completed  his  preparations,  Marshal 
invasion  of  Suchet,  in  obedience  to  the  positive  orders  of  Napo- 
by  Suchet,  leon,  in  the  beginning  of  September  commenced  his 
and  pre-    march  against  Valencia,  at  the  head  of  somewhat 

parations  °  # 

for  its  de-  above  twenty  thousand  men ;  the  remainder  of  his 
tfoSpan-  force,  which  numbered  nearly  forty  thousand  com- 
Sept  is    batants,   being  absorbed   in  the   garrisons  of  the 
numerous  fortresses  which  he  had  captured,  and  in 
keeping  up  his  extensive   communications.     The 
Spaniards,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  idle.     Aware 
of  the  formidable  onset  which  now  awaited  them, 
the  Junta  of  Valencia  had  for  a  considerable  period 
been  busily  engaged  in  the  means  of  defence ;  the 
fortifications  of  Peniscola,  Oropesa,  and  Saguntum, 
which  lay  on  the  great  road  from  Barcelona,  had 
been  materially  strengthened ;  the  latter  had  a  gar- 
rison of  three  thousand  men,  and  was  amply  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  defence ;  Valencia  itself 
was  covered  by  an  external  line  of  redoubts  and  an 
intrenched  camp,  which,  in  addition  to  its  massy 
though  antiquated  walls,  and   ardent   population, 
inflamed  by  the  recollection  of  two  successive  defeats 
Cot*  «.  °f  t*ie  French,  seemed  to  promise  a  difficult,  perhaps 
334, 335.  a  doubtful  contest.     Blake,  the  captain-general  of 
526,' 527.  the  province,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Go* 
208*211.  vernment,    was  at  the  head   of  the   army,  which 
Suchet,  u.  mustered  five-and-twenty  thousand  men,  comprising 
H55.     '  almost  all  the  regular  soldiers  in  the  Peninsula.1  He 
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bad  it  in  bis  power,  if  overmatched,  to  fall  back  on   chap. 
the  impregnable  walls  of  Carthagena  or  Alicante,     LXL 
while  the  sea  in  his  rear  every  where  afforded  the    1811* 
inestimable  advantage,  at  once  of  succour  from  the 
English  in  case  of  resistance,  and  the  means  of  eva- 
sion in  the  event  of  defeat. 

Murviedro,  the  ancient  Saguntum,  is  a  fortress 
built  upon  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  rocky  hill,  atDescrip- 
the  bottom  of  which  the  modern  town  of  Murviedro  ^"^ JjJ^ 
stands.    The  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
days  of  Hannibal,  approached  to  within  a  mile  of  its , 
eastern  walls;1  but  at  present  they  are  five  milesm.c2.'  ' 
distant,  a  proof  how  much  the  sea  has  retired  along 
that  coast  in  the  intervening  ages.     Many  remains 
of  its  former  grandeur  are  still  to  be  found  by  the 
curious  antiquary,   although  its  greatness  has  so 
much  declined  that  the  modern  city  contains  but 
six  thousand  inhabitants,  and  occupies  only  a  corner 
of  the  ample  circuit   of  the  ancient  walls.     The 
modern  fortress,  which  bears  the  name  of  San  Fer- 
nando de  Saguntum,  stands  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  round  the  base  of  which  the  ancient  city 
was  clustered,  and  consisted  at  this  time  of  two 
redoubts,  armed  only  with  seventeen  pieces  of  can- 
non.   The  garrison,  however,  was  three  thousand       * 
strong ;  the  principal  defence  of  the  place  consisted 

•  ^  Top  \w 

m  its  position,  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  209, 210! 
perpendicular  on  three  sides,  and  only  accessible  on  i^iso.' 
the  west  by  a  steep  and  devious  ascent ;  and  its  im- Vict- et 
portance  was  great,  as  commanding  the  only  road  335, 336.' 
from  Barcelona  or  Aragon  to  Valencia.1 

The  lower  town  upon  the  approach  of  the  French  siege  and 
was  abandoned,  and  occupied  by  General  Habert's  STSSte 
division  without  resistance.    Immediately  the  invest-  ° f  Sagun- 

»  .  *  tuna. 

raent  of  the  fort  was  completed ;  and  the  French  Sept.  28. 
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chap,  engineers  having  by  means  of  tbeir  telescopes  dis- 
1_  covered  two  old  breaches  in  the  walls,  which  were  as 


1811.    yet  on]y  imperfectly  barricaded  with  wood,  though 
the  besieged  were  endeavouring  to  erect  a  curtain  of 
masonry  behind  them,  conceived  the  design  of  carry- 
ing the  place  by  escalade.     The  success  which  had 
attended  a  similar  coup-de-main  at  the  Col  de  Bala- 
guer*  seemed  to  encourage  the  attempt,  and  two 
columns   were   formed  early  on  the  28th  for  the 
assault ;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  Spanish  governor 
Andriani  had  penetrated  the  design  ;  the  assailants 
were  received  with  a  close  and  well-directed  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry,  and  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
four  hundred  men.     Warned  by  this  check  of  the 
need  of  circumspection,  Suchet  now  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  making  approaches  in  form ;   but  for  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  little  fort  of 
Oropesa,  which  commanded  in  a  narrow  defile  the 
road  by  which  alone  artillery  could  be  brought  up 
from  the  great  arsenal  at  Tortosa.    It  was  attacked, 
accordingly,  by  a  Neapolitan  division  ;  but,  though  • 
it  was  only  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  men,  and 
armed  with  four  guns,  this  Lilliputian  stronghold 
Oct.  li.    heid  out  till  the  11th  October,  when  it  was  taken 
Oct.  12.    after  a  practicable  breach  had  been  made  in  the  ram- 
part ;  while  the  garrison  of  another  castle  on  the 
sea-coast,  near  the  same  pass,  resolutely  refused  to 
capitulate,  even  when  the  wall  was  ruined  and  the 
*  Suchet,  ii.  enemy  were  mounting  to  assault;  and  succeeded, 
Tor.  iv/   when  the  post  was  no  longer  tenable,  in  getting 

Beta? i.4'   C^ear  °ff  ty  sea>  an(*  Wl^  'he  a*d  of  an  English  fri- 
209.         nate,  to  Valencia.1 

Suchet,  meanwhile,  marched  against  and  defeated 

a  considerable  body  of  guerillas  under  Don  Carlos 

•  Ante,  viii.  213. 
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ODonnell,  which  had  assembled  in  his  rear;  and   chap. 
the  heavy  stores  and  siege  equipage  having  been     LXI' 


now  brought  up  from  the  Ebro,   the   approaches    1811. 
against  Saguntum  were  carried  on  with  extraordinary  a  second 
vigour.     A  practicable  breach  having  been  made  in  Sorted, 
the  walls,  a  second  assault  was  ordered  on  the  18th  °ct-  & 
October.    Though  the  guns  in  the  fort  were  entirely  Oct.  is. 
silenced  by  the  superior  number  and  weight  of  the 
enemy's  cannon,  and  the  rampart  had  neither  wet 
ditch  nor  exterior  defences,  yet  the  heroism  of  the 
garrison  supplied  all  these  defects.     With  indefati- 
gable perseverance  they  collected  sand-bags,  with 
which  they  stopped  up  the  chasm  in  the  masonry 
occasioned  by  the  French  guns ;  their  muskets  re* 
turned  a  gallant  though  feeble  fire  to  the  thunder  of 
the  besiegers'  artillery;  and  a  band  of  dauntless  men 
on  the  summit  of  the  breach  braved  the  French  fire, 
and  provoked  the  imperial  grenadiers  to  come  on  to 
the  assault.      Soon  their  desire  was  gratified.     A 
chosen  column,  eight  thousand  strong,  was  let  loose 
from  the  trenches,  and  swiftly  ascended  towards  the 
breach;  they  succeeded,  though   with  great  diffi- 
culty, in  reaching  its  middle  ;  but  there  the  fire  of 
musketry,   discharged   within    pistol-shot   of  their 
heads,  was  so  severe,  and  the  shower  of  stones,  hand  1  Nflp>  iTm 
grenades,  and  cold  shot  from  the  summit  so  over-  ?J3'  V4' 
whelming,  that  after  a  short  and  bloody  struggle,  214, 216. 
they  were  hurled  back  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  with  the  ^  173/ 
loss  of  half  their  number,  and  Saguntum  again,  after  JJJ£- e* 
the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  repulsed  the  soldiers  136, 138. 
of  Napoleon,  as  it  had  done  those  of  Hannibal.1* 

'  "  Poeno  cepisse  jam  se  urbem,  si  pauUolum  adnitatar,  eredente ; 
fegantinis  pro  nadatft  mcenibns  patria  corpora  obponentibus,  nee  ullo 
pedem  referente,  ne  in  relictam  a  se  locum,  hostem  immitteret  Itaque 
quo  serins  et  confeni  magis  utrimque  pugnabant,  eo  plures  Tulneraben- 
tur;  nulb  inter  anna  corporaque  vano  intercidente  tele    Qnnm  dio 
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chap.       Suchet*8  situation  was  now  again  full  of  peril. 
lxi.    rp^e  guerilla  parties  infested  the  road  between  Tor- 


1811.  tosa  and  Oropesa,  so  as  to  render  the  conveyance  of 
Perilous  stores  and  provisions  impossible,  except  by  the  de- 
of'sulhet  techment  of  a  considerable  force.  Blake,  with  an 
after  this  army  superior  to  his  own,  and  entirely  master  of  his 
operations,  was  in  his  front :  he  could  not  pass  Sa- 
guntum,  already  proved  by  the  failure  of  two  assaults 
to  be  all  but  impregnable,  and  to  retreat  would  be  to 
blow  the  whole  of  the  east  of  Spain  into  a  flame,  and 
lose  all  the  fruits  of  the  fall  of  Tarragona.  Nor 
were  the  accounts  from  Catalonia  and  Aragon  cal- 
culated to  allay  his  fears  as  to  the  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  long  inactivity  of  the  French  troops 
around  Figueras,  had  been  attended  with  its  usual 
effects  in  those  warm  latitudes.  Sickness  had  spread 
to  a  frightful  extent  during  the  autumnal  months ; 
ten  thousand  men  were  in  hospital ;  and  the  com* 
munication  between  Gerona  and  Barcelona  was 
again  entirely  interrupted.  Encouraged  by  the  debi- 
lity of  the  enemy's  forces  in  the  Ampurdan,  and  the 
absence  of  Suchet  from  the  southern  parts  of  the 
province,  the  unconquerable  Catalans  had  again  risen 
An-.  1811.  in  arms.  Lacy  had  succeeded  in  re-organizing  eight 
thousand  men  under  D'Erolles  and  Sarsfield,  who 
were  prosecuting  a  partisan  warfare  with  indefati- 
gable activity — arms  and  ammunition  having  been 
furnished  by  the  English.  Busa,  a  mountain  of 
great  strength  about  twenty  miles  above  Cardona 
among  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  fixed  on  as  their  arsenal 
and  seat  of  government,  was  already  fortified  and 

anceps  fuisset  certaraen,  et  Sagnntinis,  quia  prater  spem  resisterent, 
crevissent  anirai;  Pcenus  quia  non  viciaset  pro  victo  esset;  clamorcm 
repente  oppidani  tollunt,  hostemque  in  ruinas  muri  expellunt;  ladeim- 
peditura  trepidantemque  exturbant;  postremo  fiisum,  fugatumque  in 
castra  redigunt."— Liv.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  8,  9. 
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guarded  by  the  militia  of  the  country.     Lacy  was   chap. 
soon  in  a  condition  to  resume  offensive  operations  ;      LXI* 


lie  surprised  Igualada,  destroyed  the  French  garri.    isii. 
rison,  two  hundred  strong,  captured  an  important  |ep**  }£• 
convoy,  compelled   the  enemy  to  evacuate  Mont 
Serrat  and  retire  to  Tarragona,  levied  contributions 
up  to  the  gates  of  Barcelona,  and  even  crossed  the 
frontier,  carrying  devastation  through  the  valleys  on 
the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.     Six  hundred  men  Oct.  11. 
were  made  prisoners  at  Cervera,  two  hundred  at 
Bellpuig.    Macdonald  was  recalled  from  a  command  Oct.  14. 
in  which  he  had  earned  no  addition  to  his  laurels, 
and  it  was  only  by  collecting  a  force  of  fourteen  l 
thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  horse,  that  his  224, 230. 
successor  Decaens  was  enabled  to  escort  a  convoy  276, 277. 
from  Gerona  to  Barcelona.1 

The  intelligence  from  upper  Aragon  was  not  less 
disquieting.      The  Empecinado,  a   noted  guerilla  snccews 
chief,  whose  stronghold  was  the  mountains  near  ^^mu  m 
Guadalaxara,  had  united  with  Duran  and  other  gue*  Aragon. 
rilla  leaders ;  and  their  united  force,  consisting  of 
six  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred horse,  threatened  Calatayud:  Mina,  another 
guerilla  chief,  with  five  thousand  men,  was  threaten- 
ing Aragon  from  the  side  of  Navarre ;  and  lesser 
partisans  were  starting  up  in  every  direction.     Mus-  Oct.  5. 
nier's  and  Severole's  division,  indeed,  numbering 
twelve  thousand  soldiers,  succeeded  in  raising  the 
siege  of  Calatayud;  but  Mina  gained  great  successes 
in  the  western  part  of  the  provinces,  pursued  the 
flying  enemy  up  to   the  gates  of  Saragossa,  andoct.  9. 
totally  destroyed  twelve  hundred  Italians,  who  were 
following  him  in  his  retreat  towards  the  mountains. 
Such  was  the  local   knowledge  and  skill   of  this 
incomparable  partisan,  that,  though  actively  pursued 
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chap,  by  several  bodies  of  the  enemy  much  superior  to  his 
'    own  troops,  he  succeeded  in  getting  clear  off  with 


1811.    big  prisoners,  which  were  taken  from  his  hands  on 

the  coast  by  the  Iris  frigate,  and  conveyed  safe  to 

Corunna.     The  road  between  Tortosa  and  Oropesa 

also,  Suchet's  principal  line  of  communication,  was 

entirely  closed  by  lesser  bands ;  and  it  was  easy  to 

1  Sachet ,  ii.  see,  that  if  he  either  remained  where  he  was  without 

Tor.  it.     fining  decisive  success,  or  fell  back  to  the  Ebro,  he 

230,239.   w6uld  be  beset  by  a  host  of  enemies  who  would 

Nap.  it.  / 

278,280.  speedily  wrest  from  him  all  his  conquests. 

From  this  hazardous  situation,  the  French  gene- 

Vnuk6  ra'  was  re^eve^  ty  the  imprudent  daring  of  the 
raise  the  Spaniards  themselves.  Blake,  who  was  no  stranger 
"ese-  t0  the  formation  of  a  practicable  breach  in  the  walls 
of  Saguntum,  and  knew  well  that,  notwithstanding 
their  recent  success,  the  brave  garrison  would  in  the 
end  sink  under  a  repetition  of  such  attacks,  was 
resolved  that  they  should  not  perish  under  his  eyes, 
as  that  of  Tarragona  had  done  under  those  of  Cam* 
poverde.  He  accordingly  made  preparations  for 
battle,  and  for  this  purpose  got  together  twenty-two 
thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
and  thirty-six  guns.  With  this  imposing  force,  after 
issuing  a  simple  but  touching  proclamation  to  his 
troops,  he  set  out  from  Valencia  on  the  evening  of 
Oct.  24.  the  24th  October,  and  made  straight  for  the  French 
position  under  the  walls  of  Saguntum.  Suchet  was 
overjoyed  at  the  intelligence,  which  reached  him  at 
eleven  at  night;  and  immediately  gave  orders  for 
stopping  the  enemy  on  his  march  before  he  had 
arrived  at  the  ground  where  he  designed  to  give 
battle.  With  this  view  the  French  general  drew 
up  the  whole  force  that  he  could  spare  from  the 
eiege,  about  seventeen  thousand  men,  with  thirty 
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guns,  in  a  pass  about   three   miles   broad,   which    chap. 
extended  from  the  heights  of  Vail  de  Jesus  and     LXt* 


Sancti  Spiritus,  to  the  sea ;  and  through  which  the  1811. 
Spanish  army  behoved  to  pass,  in  approaching 
Saguntum  from  Valencia,  The  gunners  were  all 
left  in  the  trenches ;  and  in  order  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  and  deter  them  from  attempting  a  sortie, 
they  received  orders  to  redouble  their  fire  upon  the '  Tor.  It. 

•  817    21  A. 

breach.      But  notwithstanding   this,   the   besieged  ^ap.  w. 
from  their  elevated  battlements  descried  the  ap-^1'2?* 

r    Sucbet,  li. 

proaching  succour,  and  with  intense  anxiety  watched  179,  isi. 
the  progress  of  the  advancing  host.1 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the 
Spanish  army  commenced  the  attack  upon  the  French  Battle  of 
at  all  points,  and  soon  drove  in  their  light  troops,  o'c^s?™- 
Following  up  this  advantage,  they  pressed  on  and 
won  a  height  on  the  French  right  which  commanded 
that  part  of  the  field,  and  established  some  guns  there 
which  did  great  execution.    The  whole  Spanish  left, 
encouraged  by  this  success,  advanced  rapidly  and 
with  the  confidence  of  success;  their  dense  battalions 
were  speedily  seen   crowning  the  heights  on  the 
French  right ;  and  the  garrison  of  Saguntum,  who 
crowded  the  ramparts,  deeming  the  hour  of  deliver- 
ance at  hand,  already  shouted  victory  and  threw 
their  caps  in  the  air,  regardless  of  the  besiegers'  fire, 
which  never  for  an  instant  ceased  to  thunder  on  their 
walls.    In  truth,  the  crisis  was  full  of  danger,  and  a 
moment's  hesitation  on  the  general's  part  would  have 
lost  the  day.    Suchet  instantly  ordered  up  Harispe's 
division,  which,  after  a  severe  struggle,  regained  the 
heights ;  and  perceiving  that  Blake  was  extending 
his  wings  with  a  view  to  outflank  his  opponents,  he 
brought  up  his  second  line,  leaving  the  cuirassiers 
only  in  reserve,  and  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
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chap.  Spanish  centre.     The  first  onset,  however,  proved 
LXI     utterly  unsuccessful;  the  Spaniards,  driven  from  the 


1811.    height,  rallied  behind  their  second  line,  and  again 

advanced  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  to  retake  it ; 

Conq.W-  Caro's  dragodns  overthrew  the  French  cavalry  in 

tS  w°  *^e  pk*n  at  *to  ^oot5  an(*  not  oniy  was  l^e  kill 

3i8t  320.  again  wrested  from  the  infantry,  but  the  guns  planted 

iso,  186U"  on  it  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.1 

Every  thing  seemed  lost,  and  would  have  been 

Final  vie-  so,  but  for  the  valour  and  presence  of  mind  of  the 

u>ry  of  the  French  commander-in-chief ;  but  he  instantly  flew 
to  the  reserve  of  cuirassiers,  and  addressing  to  them 
a  few  words  of  encouragement,  in  doing  which  he 
received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  himself  led  them 
on  to  the  charge.  They  came  upon  the  Spanish 
infantry,  already  somewhat  disordered  by  success, 
at  the  very  time  when  they  were  staggered  by  a 
volley  in  flank  from  the  11 6th  regiment,  which,  in- 
clining back  to  let  the  torrent  pass  which  they  could 
not  arrest,  at  this  critical  moment  threw  in  a  close 
and  well-directed  fire.  The  onset  of  the  terrible 
French  cuirassiers,  fresh  and  in  admirable  order,  on 
the  Spanish  centre,  proved  irresistible :  the  Valencian 
horsemen,  already  blown  and  in  disorder,  were  in- 
stantly overthrown ;  the  infantry  were  broken  and 
driven  back;  not  only  were  the  captured  guns  re* 
taken,  but  the  whole  Spanish  artillery  in  that  part  of 
the  field  seized,  and  the  two  wings  entirely  separated 
from  each  other.  The  French  right  at  the  same 
time  succeeded  in  regaining  the  ground  it  had  lost 
on  the  hills,  and  threw  the  Spanish  left  opposed  to 
it  in  great  confusion  into  the  plain  ;  their  left  also 
was  advancing ;  and  Blake,  seeing  the  day  lost, 
retired  towards  Valencia,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
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men,  and  twelve  guns,  taken.     Suchet  lost  eleven   chap. 
hundred  men  in  the  action ;  but  Blake's  inability  to 


contend  with  him  in  the  field  was  now  apparent;    1811,„ 
and  so  depressing  was  this  conviction  on  the  garrison  iso, 191. 
of  Saguntum,  that  they  capitulated  that  night,  though  2i°8, 221. 
the  breach  was  not  yet  practicable,  and  the  garrison  g*^ 
still  two  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  deeming  it  Vict,  ct 
a  useless  effusion  of  blood  to  hold  out  longer,  now  34°9.q'      ' 
that  relief  had  become  hopeless.1 

Though  this  important  victory  and  acquisition 
gave  the  French  general  a  solid  footing  in  the  king-  Delay  of 
dom  of  Valencia,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  yet  f^rantum, 
insufficient  strength  to  undertake  the  siege  of  itstiu  he  re- 
capital,  and  the  situation  of  Blake  was  far  from  being  inforce-  * 
desperate.     His  forces  were  still  above  twenty  thou-mcnt8' 
sand  men :  he  was  master  of  an  intrenched  camp 
with  a  fortified  town  enclosed  within  its  circuit; 
and  the  sea  and  harbour  gave  him  unlimited  means 
of  obtaining  reinforcements  and  supplies  from  the 
rear.     Impressed  with  these  ideas,  as  well  as  the 
serious  character  which  the  desultory  warfare  had 
assumed    in    Aragon   and   Catalonia   in   his   rear, 
Suchet  halted  at  Saguntum,  and  made  the  most 
pressing  representations  to  Napoleon  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  reinforcements  before  he  could  proceed  fur- 
ther in  his  enterprise.     During  six  weeks  that  he 
remained  quiescent  at  that  fortress,  he  was  inces- 
santly engaged  in  making  preparations  for  the  siege ; 
while  the  Spaniards,  who  had  all  withdrawn  behind 
the  Guadalavier  were  daily  recruiting  their  num- 
bers, and  completing  the  arrangements  for  defence.  Not.  7. 
Although,  however,  a  great  degree  of  enthusiasm 
prevailed  among  the  people,  yet  nothing  indicating  Not.  23.  - 
a  desperate  resistance  was  attempted ;  and  it  was 
Tery  evident  that  the  Valencians,  if  shut  up  within 
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chap,  their  walls,  would  neither  imitate  the  citizens  of 
lxi.    Numantium  or  Saragossa.     Meanwhile,  Suchet  oa 


1811.    two  occasions  had  defeated  powerful  bodies  of  gue- 
rillas  under  Duran  and  Carapillo,  who  were  infest- 
ing the  rear  of  the  army :  and,  at  length,  the  divi- 
sions of  Severole  and  Reille  having,  by  command 
of  the  Emperor,  been  placed  under  his  orders,  and 
1  Sachet,  u.  reached  his  headquarters,  he  prepared,  in  the  be- 
Tor.  ir. '  grinning-  of  December,  with  a  force  now  augment- 
v8ict2Jt4"  °^  *°  thirty -three  thousand  men,  to  complete  the 
Conq.  xx.  conquest    of   Valencia ;     and,    for    this    purpose, 
Nap.  iy. '  pushed  his  advanced  posts  to  the  banks  of  the  Gua- 
Wl-         dalavier,  so  that  the  river  alone  separated  the  hostile 
armies.1 

By  drawing  considerable  reinforcements  from  the 
Suchet  ap.  troops  in  Murcia,  Blake  had  augmented  his  army 
and  sur.    to  twenty-two  thousand  men.     He  had  broken  down 

Valencia.  *wo  out  °^  'k©  **ve  8tone  bridges  which  crossed  the 
Dec.  25.  river ;  the  houses  which  commanded  them  on  the 
south  bank  were  occupied  and  loopholed  ;  the  city 
was  surrounded  by  a  circular  wall  thirty  feet  high 
and  ten  thick,  but  with  a  ditch  and  covered  way 
only  at  the  gates.  Around  this  wall,  about  a  mile 
further  out,  was  the  rampart  of  the  intrenched  camp, 
five  miles  round,  which  enclosed  the  whole  city  and 
suburbs,  and  was  defended  by  an  earthen  rampart, 
the  front  of  which  was  so  steep  as  to  require  to  be 
ascended  by  scaling-ladders,  while  a  wet  ditch  ran 
along  its  front.  But  all  history  demonstrates  that 
such  preparations,  how  material  soever  to  a  brave 
and  disciplined,  are  of  little  avail  to  a  dejected  or 
unwarlike  array,  if  vigorously  assailed  by  an  enter- 
Dee.  25.  prising  enemy.  In  the  night  of  the  25th  December, 
two  hundred  French  hussars  crossed  the  riverseveral 
miles  above  the  town,  opposite  the  village  of  Riba- 
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roya,  by  swimming  their  horses  across,  and  put  to   chap. 
flight  the  Spanish  outposts.     The  engineers  imrae-     LXL 


diately  began  the  construction  of  two  bridges  of  pon-  1 811- 
toons  for  the  infantry  and  artillery;  and  with  such 
expedition  were  the  operations  conducted,  and  the 
troops  moved  across,  that,  before  the  Spaniards  were 
well  aware  of  their  danger  or  the  movement  which  was 
in  contemplation,  Suchet  himself,  with  the  main  body 
of  his  forces,  and  the  whole  of  Reille's  division,  had 
not  only  crossed  over,  but,  by  a  semicircular  march, 
had  got  entirely  round  the  Spanish  intrenched  camp, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  from  the 
city  towards  Alicante  and  Murcia.  It  was  precisely 
a  repetition  of  the  circular  sweep  by  which  Davoust, 
in  1805,  had  interposed  between  Ulm  and  Vienna, 
and  cut  off  all  chance  of  escape  from  its  ill-fated 
garrison.*  The  French  hussars  fell  in  with  the 
Spanish  cavalry  hurrying  out  of  the  city  to  stop 
their  advance  at  Aldaya,  several  miles  round,  and  to 
the  south-west  of  the  intrenched  camp.  They  were 
overpowered  in  the  first  encounter,  and  General 
Broussand  made  prisoner;  but  soon  rallying,  as  fresh 
troops  came  up,  they  regained  their  lost  ground, 
delivered  their  general,  and  pursued  their  march. 
At  the  same  time,  the  better  to  conceal  his  real 
design,  Suchet  caused  Palombini  with  his  division 
to  cross  the  river  a  little  further  down,  and  make 
for  Mislata,  and  the  westward  of  Valencia.  The  two 
divisions  of  Musnier  and  Habert,  which  were  left  on1Suchet  u 
the  other  bank  of  the  river,  commenced  a  furious  210, 216. 

Tor.  iv. 

assault  on  the  north  of  the  intrenched  camp.     The  273, 274. 
roar  of  artillery  was  heard  on  all  sides;  the  rattle  of^'^. 
musketry  seemed  to  envelope  the  city  j l  and  it  was  Vict,  et 
hard  even  for  the  most  experienced  general  to  say  553, 554. 

*  Ante,  v.  398. 
VOL.  VIII.  .  R 
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chap,  to  which  quarter  succour  required  in  the  first  in- 
LXL    stance  to  be  conveyed. 


1811.        Jn  the  midst  of  all  the  tumult,  however,  the 
The  Span.  French  marshal  incessantly  pressed  on  to  the  main 

lArds  are 

defeated,    object  of  his  endeavours,  which  was  to  sweep  round 
wuurthe  whole  southern  side  of  the  town,  and  interpose 

Valencm.    near  fa  JaJje  ALBUFERA  DA  VALENCIA,*  On  the  Sea- 
Dec.  2o« 

coast,  between  Blake's  army  and  the  line  of  retreat 
to  Alicante.  So  anxious  was  he  to  effect  this  object, 
that  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Harispe's  division, 
which  formed  the  vanguard  of  the  force  which  had 
crossed  the  river  at  Ribaroya,  and  pressing  con- 
stantly forward,  overthrew  all  opposition,  and  never 
halted  till  he  had  reached  the  western  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  had  become  entire  master  of  the  southern 
road.  Meanwhile,  the  action  continued  with  various 
success  in  other  quarters ;  the  leading  brigades  of 
Palombini's  division,  charged  with  the  attack  on 
Mislata,  encountered  so  tremendous  a  fire  from  the 
Spanish  infantry  and  redoubts  that  they  fell  back  in 
utter  confusion  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadala- 
vier;  but  without  being  diverted  by  this  check,  fresh 
battalions  crossed  over,  and  following  fast  on  the 
traces  of  Harispe,  completed  the  sweep  round  the 
intrenched  camp,  and  established  the  general-in-chief 
in  such  strength  on  its  southern  front,  that  he  was 
in  no  danger  of  being  cut  off,  and  in  condition  to 
shift  for  himself.  Deeming  himself  secure,  Suchet 
at  this  critical  moment  ascended  the  steeple  of  the 
village  of  Chirivilla,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  by 
Conq.'xx.  the  line  of  smoke  how  the  battle  was  proceeding  in 
352, 354,  other  quarters  j1  and  when  there,  he  narrowly  escaped 
297, 300.  being  made  prisoner  by  a  Spanish  battalion,  which, 
214,223"  m  the  general  confusion,  entered  the  village,  then 

*  There  are  several  Albuferas ;  the  word  means  a  salt-water  lake 
or  marsh,  similar  to  the  "  Haf,"  on  the  shores  of  the  Bajtic. 
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occupied  only  by  a  few  horsemen  and  his  own  suite ;    chap. 
and  it  was  only  by  an  impetuous  charge  of  his  aides-     L3L1, 
de-camp  and  personal  attendants  that  the  enemy,    1811. 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  all-important  prize  within 
their  grasp,  were  repulsed. 

General    Habert,   at  the  same  time,    not   only 
drove   the   enemy   from  the   northern   bank,   but  Victory  of 
throwing  a  bridge  over  the  river,  under  cover  0ftheFrench- 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  below  Valencia,  passed  over, 
amidst  a  terrible  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and 
pushed  his  advanced  posts  on  till  they  met,  near  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake  of  Albufera,  those  of  Harispe, 
which  had  crossed  above  the  town  and  completed  its 
circuit  on  the  southern  side.     Thus  the  investment 
of  the  place  was  completed ;  and  so  little  had  the 
victors  suffered  in  this  decisive  operation  that  their 
loss  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men.     That  of  the 
Spaniards  was  not  much  greater,  though  they  aban- 
doned eighteen  guns  to  the  enemy ;  but  they  sus- 
tained irreparable  damage   by  having  their  army 
entirely  dislocated,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  shut  up, 
without  the  chance  of  escape,  in  Valencia,  whither 
Blake,  with  seventeen  thousand  men,  had  taken  re- 
fuge.    The  remainder  broke  off  from  the  main  body, 
and,  fortunately  for  the  independence  of  the  Penin- 
sula, succeeded   in  reaching   Alicante,  though  in 
straggling  bands,  to  the  number  of  above  four  thou- 
sand men.   It  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  contempt  which 
the  French  general  must  have  entertained  for  his 
opponents,  that  he  thus  ventured  to  spread  his  troops  i  sachet,  it 
in  a  circular  sweep  of  more  than  fifteen  miles  in  length,  214, 223. 
with  their  flank  exposed  the  whole  way,  to  the  attacks  271, 279. 
of  a  concentrated  enemy  little  inferior  in  number,  in  29T,  30b. 
possession  of  an  intrenched  camp-,  and  of  the  strong  v^t-  et^ 
foundation  for  that  contempt,  that  he  succeeded  in  353, 356. 
his  design.1 
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chap.  The  decisive  effects  of  the  investment  of  the  in- 
_____  trenched  camp  and  city  of  Valencia,  were  speedily 
1811.  apparent.  A  few  days  after,  Blake,  at  the  head  of 
Siege  and  fifteen  thousand  men,  endeavoured  to  force  his  way 
Valencia.  out  °^  ^e  town  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalavier; 
Dec.  28.  but  though  the  column  at  first  had  some  success,  and 
drove  in  the  enemy's  advanced  posts,  yet  Blake  had 
not  determination  enough  to  enforce  the  only  counsel 
which  could  extricate  the  troops  from  their  perilous 
predicament;  Lardizabal  did  not  evince  his  usual 
energy  in  the  advance;  the  advice  of  the  heroic 
Zayas  to  press  on  at  all  hazards,  sword  in  hand,  was 
overruled ; ,  some  difficulties  at  crossing  the  canals 
threw  hesitation  into  the  movements  of  the  whole ; 
and,  after  losing  the  precious  minutes  in  vacillation, 
the  Spanish  general  returned  on  his  footsteps  to 
Valencia ;  while  his  advanced  guard,  to  whom  the 
Qrder  to  return  could  not  be  communicated,  got  safe 
Jan.  2,  off  to  the  mountains.  A  similar  attempt  was  made 
a  few  days  after  on  the  road  to  Alicante  with  no 
better  success.  Meanwhile  Suchet  was  commencing 
Jan.  5.  regular  approaches;  and  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  the 
Spanish  general,  despairing  of  defending  the  vast  cir- 
cuit of  the  intrenched  camp  with  a  depressed  army 
and  irresolute  population,  withdrew  altogether  from 
it,  and  retired  into  the  city.  The  French,  perceiving 
the  retrograde  movement,  broke  into  the  works,  and 
pressed  on  the  retiring  enemy  so  hotly,  that  eighty 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  mounted  on  the  redoubts, 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  they  immediately  estab- 
lished themselves  within  twenty  yards  of  the  town 
wall.  Rightly  conjecturing  that  the  resistance  of  the 
Spaniards  would  be  more  speedily  subdued  by  the  ter- 
rors of  a  bombardment  than  by  breaching  the  rampart, 
Suchet  immediately  erected  mortar  batteries,  and 
began  to  discharge  bombs  into  the  city.     Blake  at 
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first  refused  to  capitulate,  when  term*  were  offered   chap. 
bj  the  French  general.     No  preparations,  however, 
had  been  made  to  stand  a  siege;  the  pavement  had    1812. 
nowhere  been  lifted;  no  barricades  were  erected; 
there  were  no  cellars  or  caves,  as  at  SaragOBsa,  for 
the  besieged  to  retire  into  to  avoid  the  fire;  already 
some  of  the  .finest  buildings  in  the  city,  particularly 
the  noble  libraries  of  the  archbishop  and  university, 
bad  been  reduced  to  ashes;  and  the  impossibility  of 
finding  subsistence  for  a  population  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  souls  besides  the  troops,  as  well 
as  the  desponding  temper  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
spirit  was  completely  broken  by  the  long  train  of 
disasters  which  had  occurred  in  the  east  of  Spain,  Jan.  o. 
won  convinced  the  Spanish  general  of  the  impossi- l  Tor.  w. 

^^  tfWrt         AAA 

bility  of  holding  out.  After  the  bombardment  had  suchet,  is. 
continued  some  days,  therefore,  and  the  town  had  g5*  2a9- 
been  set  on  fire  in  different  places,  he  proposed  to  Conq.  xr. 
capitulate.  His  terms,  however,  were  sternly  re-Nap. ir. 
jected ;  and  he  at  length,  finding  the  majority  of ^  Sjj2- 
the  inhabitants  adverse  to  any  further  resistance,  630, 531. 
surrendered  at  discretion.1 

By  the  capture  of  Valencia,  the  French  general, 
in  addition  to  the  richest,  most  populous,  and  most  immense 

result  of 

important  city  of  the  Peninsula  next  to  Cadiz,  that  this  con- 
remained  still  unsubdued,  became  master  of  sixteen qaegt 
thousand  regular  troops,  the  best  in  Spain,  who  were 
made  prisoners  ;  besides  three  hundred  and  ninety 
pieces  of  cannon,  thirty  thousand  muskets,  two 
thousand  cavalry  and  artillery  horses,  twenty-one 
standards,  and  immense  military  stores  of  all  kinds. 
Seldom  has  a  greater  blow  been  struck  in  modern 
war:  it  was  like  that  delivered  by  the  English  when 
they  stormed  the  fortress  of  Seringapatam.  The 
Spanish  army  marched  out  on  the  10th  of  January,  Jan.  lfe 
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pHAP.  and,  having  laid  down  their  arms,  were  immediately 
—  sent  off  to  France.    The  elements  of  resistance  still 


1812#  existed  in  the  province :  Alicante  was  unsubdued ; 
no  hostile  troops  had  approached  the  plains  of  Mur- 
cia,  and  the  mountain  range  which  separated  it  from 
New  Castile  swarmed  with  active  and  resolute  gue- 
rillas. But  all  unity  of  purpose  or  regular  govern- 
ment was  destroyed  among  the  patriot  bands  by  the 
fall  of  the  provincial  capital ;  the  desultory  warfare 
gradually  died  away,  or  was  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountains  ;  and  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful plain  of  Valencia,  the  garden  of  Spain,  the 
scene  which  poetic  rapture  sought  in  vain  to  enhance, 
with  all  its  immense  resources,  fell  entirely  under 
the  French  power,  and  was  immediately  turned  to 
the  best  account  by  the  vigorous  administration  and 
oppressive  impositions  of  Marshal  Suchet.  Order 
was  completely  preserved,  discipline  rigorously  main- 
tained j  but  all  the  most  energetic  characters,  espe- 
cially among  the  clergy,  on  the  side  of  independence, 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  were  arrested  and 
6ent  to  France,  and  some  hundreds  of  them  shot 
when  unable  from  fatigue  to  travel  further;  the 
perpetrators  of  the  disgraceful  murders  which  had 
stained  the  commencement  of  the  war  justly  exe- 
cuted, while  an  enormous  contribution  brought  into 
the  Imperial  coffers  all  that  was  rescued  from  private 
rapacity.  On  the  war-wasted  city  and  province  of 
Valencia,  at  the  close  of  four  oppressive  and  burden- 
some campaigns,  the  French  marshal  imposed  a  con- 
tribution of  fifty  millions  of  francs,  or  two  millions 
Conq.'xx.  sterling,  equivalent  to  five  or  six  millions  on  a  small 
Tot' ir.6'  Porti°n  °f  England ;'  and  such  was  the  skill  which 
288, 291.  long  experience  had  given  the  officers  of  the  Imperial 
2?i,  232. '  army  in  extracting  its  utmost  resources  from  the 
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most  exhausted  country,  that  this  enormous  impost   chap. 
was  brought,  with  very  little  deduction,  into  the     LXI* 


public  treasury.  1812. 

The  subjugation  of  Valencia  was  soon  after  com- 
pleted by  the  reduction  of  the  little  fort  of  Peniscola ;  complete 
which,  after  a  short  siege,  capitulated,  with  seventy-  ■ $u*fch 
four  pieces  of  canon  and  a  thousand  men,  in  the  begin-  province, 
ning  of  February.   This  conquest  was  of  importance, 
as  completing  the  pacification  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince, and  clearing  of  all  molestation  the  road  from 
Tortosa.     Encouraged  by  the  easy  reduction  of  this 
stronghold,  Montbrun,  with  his  cuirassiers  and  horse 
artillery,   who  had  been  detached,  by  Napoleon's 
orders,  from  Marmont's  army  to  act  against  Valencia, 
presented  himself  before  Alicante,  and  began  to  throw 
bombs  from  a  few  pieces  into  the  town.     This  ludi- 
crous attempt  at  a  bombardment,  however,  only  had  Jan.  29. 
the  effect  of  accelerating  the  preparations  for  defence, 
which  were  now  made  in  good  earnest,  and  with  such 
effect  that  the  French  general  retired  from  before  its 
walls  towards  Madrid,  where  his  presence  was  loudly 
called  for  by  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  English  on 
the  Portuguese  frontier.  Alicante,  meanwhile,  daily 
beheld  its  defenders  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
the  broken  bands  who  had  escaped  the  wreck  of  Va- 
lencia j  a  powerful  English  force,  some  months  after- 1  Suchet,  n. 
wards,  from  Sicily,  landed  within  its  walls,  and  this^304r'  ™Q' 
city  shared,  with  Cadiz  and  Carthagena,  the  glory  of  2&3.  Vict. 
being  the  only  Spanish  cities  which  had  never  been  L.  366.' 
sullied  by  the  presence  of  the  enemy.1 

Justly  desirous  of  giving  a  public  mark  of  his  high  TT 
sense  of  the  great  services  rendered  to  his  empire  by  and  re- 
Marshal  Suchet  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  ^owed  on 
Napoleon,  by  a  decree  dated  the  moment  that  he  re-  ^uc£et0and 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Valencia,  bestowed  Jan.  24. 
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chap,   on  the  former  the  title  of  Duke  of  Albufera,  the  scene 

. 1_  of  his  last  and  most  decisive  triumph,  with  the  rich 

1812.    domains  attached  to  it  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia } 
on  the  latter  an  extraordinary  donation  of  two  hun- 
dred millions  francs,  or  L.8,000,000  sterling.  These 
immense  funds  were  directed  to  be  realized  "from  our 
extraordinary  domain  in  Spain,  and  such  parts  thereof 
as  are  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,"  and  afford 
a  striking  example  of  the  system  of  extortion  and 
spoliation  which  the  Emperor  invariably  put  in  force 
in  all  the  territories  which  he  conquered.     But  the 
hour  of  retribution  had  arrived :  the  English  armies 
on  the  Portuguese  frontier  were  about  to  commence 
mm  their  immortal  career ;  Russia  was  preparing  for  the 
236.  Vict!  decisive  conflict ;  and  there  remained  only  to  Sucbet 
xxC366*    and  his  descendants  the  barren  title  which  bespoke 
307.         the  scene  of  his  triumph  and  his  glory.1 

There  is  no  passage  in  the  later  history  of  Napo- 
Reflectkms  leon  which  is  more  worthy  of 'study  than  the  cam- 
camp^gns  paigns  of  Suchet,  which  have  now  been  considered. 
ofSuchet.  Independent  of  the  attention  due  to  the  military 
actions  of  a  general,  whom  that  consummate  com- 
1 Las.  Cas.  mander  has  pronounced  the  greatest  of  his  captains,1 
O'Meara,  there  is  enough  in  the  annals  of  his  exploits  to  attract 
i.  492.       the  notice  and  admiration  even  of  the  ordinary  his- 
torian, who  pretends  to  nothing  but  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  military  affairs.     In  the  other  cam- 
paigns of  the  French  generals,  especially  in  later 
times,  the  interest  felt  in  the  individual  commander 
is  often  weakened  by  the  perception  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  force  at  his  disposal,  or  its  obvious  superiority 
in  discipline  and  equipment  to  the  enemy  with  which 
it  had  to  contend ;  and  the  Emperor  himself,  in  par- 
ticular, hardly  ever  took  the  field  from  the  time 
when  be  mounted  the  Imperial  throne  till  he  was 
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reduced  to  a  painful  defensive  struggle  in  the  plains   chap. 
of  Champagne,  but  at  the  head  of  such  a  force  as  at 


LXI. 


once  insured  victory  and  rendered  opposition  hope-  1812, 
less.  But  in  the  case  of  Suchet,  equally  with  that 
of  Napoleon  himself  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796, 
or  the  French  one  of  1814,  no  such  disproportion  of 
force  existed ;  the  resources  of  the  contending  parties 
were  very  nearly  balanced  ;  and  it  was  in  the  supe- 
rior fortitude  and  ability  of  the  victorious  general 
that  the  real  secret  of  his  success  is  to  be  found. 

If  the  Imperial  commander  was  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  men,  superior  in  discipline,  equipment,  mill-  Great  abi- 
tary  prowess,  and  numbers,  so  far  as  real  soldiers  are  p£y d£hy 
concerned,  to  the  Spanish  generals ;  these  advan-  Suchet- 
tages,  how  great  soever,  were  compensated,  and  per- 
haps more  than  compensated,  by  the  rugged  and 
inaccessible  fastnesses  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
Catalonia  is  composed ;  the  absence  of  any  practicable 
road  through  them  ;  the  number  and  strength  of 
their  fortified  towns,  the  indomitable  spirit  and  patri- 
otic ardour  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  vast  resources 
at  their  command,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and 
the  succour  of  the  English  navy.     No  one  who  stu- 
dies these  campaigns  can  doubt  that  these  circum- 
stances counterbalanced  the  superior  discipline  and 
prowess  of  the  French  army  in  the  field ;  that  the 
issue  of  the  contest  thus  came  to  be  mainly  dependent 
on  the  comparative  talents  of  the  two  generals;  and 
that  if  their  relative  positions  in  this  respect  had 
been  reversed,  and  Suchet  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Spanish,  and  Campo verde  or  Blake  of  the  French 
forces,  the  result  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
the  entire  defeat  of  the  Imperial  power  in  the  east 
of  the  Peninsula.     And  in  the  inexhaustible  mental 

resources  of  the  French  general,  his  fortitude  in  dif- 
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chap,  ficulty,  presence  of  mind  in  danger,  and  the  admirable 
LXI*    decision  with  which,  in  critical  moments,  he  aban- 


1812.    doned  all  minor  considerations  to  concentrate  his 

whole  force  on  the  main  object  of  the  campaign,  is 

to  be  found  the  real  secret  of  his  glorious  successes, 

as  of  all  the  most  illustrious  deeds  recorded  in  history. 

For  the  same  reason,  there  is  no  period  of  the 

Painful  re-  Peninsular  war  which  an  English  historian  feels  so 

?hfcon!0nmuck  Pa*n  *n  ^counting,  as  that  of  this  gallant  but 

duct  of     abortive  struggle  in  the  east  of  Spain.     When  we 

Fncrland  in 

this  part  of  reflect  on  the  noble  stand  which  the  province  of 
Spain.  Catalonia,  aided  only  by  transient  succours  from 
Valencia,  madeagainst  the  armies  of  two  French  mar- 
shals, who  numbered  seventy  thousand  admirable 
troops,  in  possession  of  the  principal  fortresses  of 
the  country,  under  their  banners ;  when  we  recol- 
lect how  equally  the  scales  of  fortune  hung  on  several 
occasions,  and  with  what  decisive  effect  even  a  small 
reinforcement  of  regular  troops,  happily  thrown  in, 
would  unquestionably  have  had  on  the  issue  of  the 
contest ;  it  is  not  without  the  bitterest  feelings  of 
regret  that  we  call  to  mind  that,  at  that  very  moment, 
twelve  thousand  English  soldiers  lay  inactive  in 
Sicily,  an  island  effectually  defended  by  our  fleets 
alone  from  foreign  invasion,  and  witdin  only  a  few 
days'  sail  of  the  scene  of  conflict  Had  half  this 
force  been  landed  in  Catalonia  previous  to  the 
siege  of  Tortosa,  the  French  general  would  never 
have  approached  its  walls.  Had  it  been  added  to  the 
defenders  of  the  breaches  of  Tarragona,  the  French 
grenadiers  would  have  been  hurled  headlong  from 
its  ramparts.  Had  it  even  come  up  to  the  rescue 
under  the  towers  of  Saguntum,  the  Imperial  eagles 
would  have  retreated  with  shame  from  the  invasion 
of  Valencia ;  and  the  theatre  of  the  first  triumphs  of 
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Hannibal  might  have  been  that  of  the  commence-  chap. 
ment  of  Napoleon's  overthrow.  If  we  recollect  that  LXI* 
the  capture  of  Valencia  in  the  east  of  Spain  was  1812. 
contemporaneous  with  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in 
the  west,  and  that  the  extinction  of  regular  warfare 
in  one  part  of  the  Peninsula,  occurred  at  the  very 
moment  when  a  career  of  decisive  victories  was  com- 
mencing in  another,  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  to  the  general  issue  of  the  contest 
which  would  have  arisen  from  such  a  happy  addi- 
tion of  British  succour  as  would  have  kept  alive  the 
conflagration  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  already 
burning  so  fiercely,  and  prevented  that  concentration 
of  the  enemy's  force  against  Wellington,  in  the  close 
of  1812,  which  wellnigh  wrested  from  him  the  whole 
fruits  of  the  Salamanca  campaign. 

But  it  is  still  more  painful  to  recollect  that  English 
succour  was  at  hand  when  the  last  stronghold  of 
Catalonian  independence  was  torn  by  overwhelming 
force  from  the  arms  of  freedom  ;  that  the  warriors  of 
the  power  which  had  seen  the  conquerors  of  Egypt  and 
the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  recoil  from  the  bastions  of 
Acre,  beheld  secure  from  their  ships  the  grenadiers  of 
Suchet  mount  the  breach  of  Tarragona ;  and  that,  when 
the  garrison  of  Saguntum  saw  their  last  hopes  expire 
by  the  defeat  of  the  army  at  their  feet,  British 
ships  received  by  signal  the  intelligence,  and  the 
conquerors  of  Maida,  within  a  few  days'  sail,  might 
have  snatched  their  laurels  from  the  victors.  We  have 
a  mournful  satisfaction  in  recounting  the  horrors  of 
the  Corunna  retreat :  we  dwell  with  exultation  on 
the  carnage  of  Albuera  ;  for  that  suffering  was  en- 
dured and  that  blood  was  shed  in  a  noble  cause,  and 
England  then  worthily  shared  with  her  allies  the 
dangers  of  the  contest j  but  to  relate  that  Tarragona 
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chap,  fell  unaided  when  the  English  banners  were  in  sight, 
LXL    that  deeds  of  heroism  were  done,  and  England  though 


1812.    near  was  not  there — this  is  indeed  humiliation,  this 

is  truly  national  dishonour.  And  under  the  influence 

of  this  feeling,  it  is  not  only  without  regret,  but  with 

a  sense  of  justice  which  amounts  to  satisfaction,  that 

the  subsequent  disgrace  of  the  British  arms  before 

the  walls  of  Tarragona  will  be  recounted ;  for  it  was 

fitting  that  on  the  one  and  only  spot  in  the  Peninsula 

infra^c.     where  deeds  unworthy  of  her  name  had  been  done,  the 

uui.         one  an(j  on]y  stain  on  her  fame  should  be  incurred.1  * 

In  truth,  even  a  cursory  record  of  the  campaign  of 

Causes  of  1811  must  be  sufficient  to  convinpe  every  impartial 

nesVoAhe obser ver  that  a  political  paralysis  had,  to  a  certain 

Govern-    exten'»  corae  to  affect  the  British  Government,  and 

ment  in     that  the  Cabinet  was  far  from  being"  directed  during 

1811  .  • 

that  year  by  the  firm  and  unshrinking  hands  which 
had  hitherto  held  the  reins.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
discover  to  what  cause  this  change  is  to  be  ascribed. 
The  year  1811  was,  as  already  noticed,!  one  of  ex- 
traordinary distress  in  England — the  exports  and  im- 
ports taken  together  had  sunk,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  no  less  than  thirty-six  millions  ;  the 
revenue  had  declined  by  above  two  millions ;  while 
the  universal  and  poignant  distress  among  the  manu- 

*  These  observations  are  made  in  a  national  view,  and  for  national 
objects  only.  No  reflection  is  intended  either  on  the  naval  and  military 
officers  engaged,  who  had  scarcely  a  land  force  at  their  disposal  ade- 
quate to  the  rude  encounter  which  awaited  them  with  the  French  vete- 
rans who  crowded  round  the  breach  of  Tarragona,  and  who  did  offer, 
though  in  a  desponding  way,  to  put  their  force,  slender  as  it  was,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Spanish  governor.  The  chief  blame  rests  with  the 
Administration,  who  had  not  discernment  enough  in  military  affairs  to  see 
that  Tarragona  was  the  vital  point  of  the  war  in  the  east  of  Spain,  and 
that  the  whole  force  we  possessed  in  the  Mediterranean  should  have 
been  directed  to  its  support. 

t  AnU,  viU.  62. 
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factoring  classes,  in  consequence  of  the  simultaneous   chap 
operation  of  the  Continental  system  and  the  Ameri-     LXI' 
can  Non-intercourse  Act,  rendered  the  contraction  of    1812- 
an j  considerable  loan,  or  the  imposition  of  fresh 
taxes  of  any  amount,  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 
Add  to  this,  the  enormous  expenditure  consequent  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  on  the  vast  accumulation  of  soldiers 
in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  the  unparalleled 
drain  of  specie  which  had  taken  place  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  supplying  the  warlike  multitude,  which 
bad  not  only  well  nigh  exhausted  the  treasure  of  the 
country,  but  necessarily  crippled  all  active  operations 
on  the  part  of  the  English  generals  in  the  Peninsula. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  weight  justly  due  to  these 
circumstances,  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  state  insecure 
of  parties  at  that  period  will  demonstrate  that  it  was  ^^^ 
not  to  them  alone,  nor  even  chiefly,  that  the  languid  hadoftheir 
operations  of  the  English  on  the  east  of  Spain,  during  great ' 
this  momentous  year,  are  to  be  ascribed.  Wellington  Efficient 6 
had  clearly  pointed  out  the  important  advantages  «d  of 
which  must  accrue  to  the  French  from  the  fall  of  in  this 
Valencia;  both  from  the  concentration  of  all  their  campalgn' 
force  against  himself,  which  it  would  enable  the 
Imperial  generals  to  make ;    the  resources   which 
would  await  Suchet,  and  could  immediately  be  ren- 
dered available  in  the  province ;  and  the  disinclina- 
tion which  the  grandees  at  Cadiz,  having  estates  in 
the  east  of  Spain,  would  in  consequence  probably 
feel  towards  any  further  prosecution  of  the  war.* 

* u  The  loss  of  Valencia  would  be  of  great  importance :  the  greater 
put  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  have  estates  in  that  province,  upon  the 
revenues  of  which  they  have  subsisted  since  they  have  lost  every  thing 
(be  elsewhere.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  loss  of  this 
kingdom  *iH  induce  many  to  wish  to  submit  to  the  French  yoke.  The 
probability  that  the  fall  of  Valencia  would  immediately  follow  the  loss 
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chap.  That  the  British  Ministry  were  fully  alive  to  these 
LX T*    considerations,  and  prepared  to  act  upon  them  as 
1812.    8oon  as  they  felt  themselves  secure  in  their  offices, 
is  proved  by  the  considerable  expeditions  which,  when 
equally  hard  pressed  for  money,  they  sent  to  Alicante 
1  infra,  ch.  from  Sicily,  in  June  1812  ;l  and  which,  though  not 
conducted  with  any  remarkable  ability,  effectually* 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  French  in  the  east  of  the 
Peninsula.   The  supineness  with  which,  in  the  course 
of  1811,  they  permitted  a  much  fairer  opportunity 
of  effecting  this  great  object  to  escape,  is  to  be  ascribed 
chiefly  to  the  insecure  tenure  by  which  they  then  held 
the  reins  of  power,  and  the  determined  and  impas- 
sioned resistance  which  the  Opposition,  their  probable 
successors,  had  invariably  made  to  its  continuance.* 
The  Prince  Regent,  as  already  noticed,t  had  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  power,  upon  the  incapacity  of  his 
father,  in  February  1811;  and,  though  he  had  con- 
tinued the  ministers  in  their  several  offices,  yet  he 
had  done  so  on  the  distinct  explanation  that  he  was 

of  Tarragona,  was  the  cause  of  the  ferment  at  Cadiz  in  the  beginning  of 
last  summer.  Though  Blake  has  found  no  resources  in  that  province, 
the  French  will  find  in  Valencia  the  resources  of  money  and  provisions 
of  which  they  stand  so  much  in  need.  This  conquest  will  enable  the 
enemy  to  concentrate  their  forces.  Even  if  Suchet  should  be  unable 
to  press  on  further  to  the  south  of  Valencia,  and  Soult  should  be  unable 
to  communicate  with  him  through  Murcia,  Suchet  will  be  enabled  to 
communicate  by  a  former  route  that  he  formerly  possessed  with  the 
armies  of  the  centre  and  of  Portugal ;  and  his  army  will  be  disposable 
to  support  the  armies  of  the  north  and  Portugal  opposed  to  us." — Wel- 
lington to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  4th  December  1811 ;  Gurwood, 
viii.  421,  422. 

*  "  The  Government  are  terribly  afraid  that  I  shall  get  them  and 
myself  into  a  scrape.  But  what  can  be  expected  from  men  who  are 
beaten  three  times  a- week  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  A  great  deal 
might  be  done  if  there  existed  in  England  less  party  and  more  public 
sentiment,  and  if  there  was  any  Government/' — Wellington  to  Ad- 
miral Berkeley,  April  7,  1810;  Gurwood,  vi.  21. 

f  Ante,  viii.  32. 
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actuated  solely  by  a  desire,  while  the  reigning  mo-    chap. 
narch  had  any  chance  of  recovery,  not  to  thwart  his     LXL 
principles,  or  choice  of  public  servants ;  and  it  was    1812. 
well  understood  that,  as  soon  as  the  restrictions  ex-  This  was 
pired  in  February  1812,  he  would  send  for  the  Whig  %£« 
leaders,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  he  immediately  did. the  feebl° 
The  knowledge  of  this  precarious  tenure  of  their  tion  of  the 
power,  not  only  disheartened  Government  from  any  p*riod. 
fresh  or  extraordinary  efforts  in  a  cause  which  they 
had  every  reason  to  believe  was  so  soon  to  be  aban- 
doned by  the  succeeding  administration,  but  weakened 
to  a  most  extraordinary  degree  their  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  in  general,  during  that 
interregnum,  did  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  votes.* 
The  Opposition   were  so   inveterate  against    the 
Spanish  war,  that  not  only  did  they  declaim  against 
it  in  the  most  violent  manner  on  all  occasions,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament ;  but,  if  we  may  believe 
the  contemporary  authority  of  Berthier,  actually 
corresponded  during  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
contest  with  Napoleon  himself,  and  furnished  him 
with  ample  details  on  the  situation  of  the  English 
army,  and  the  circumstances  which  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  defeat  its  exertions.t   It  is  not  surprising 

•  On  the  Regency  question  on  January  21,  1811 — a  vital  question 
to  Ministers — the  majority  was  only  twenty- two,  in  a  remarkably  full 
boose  of  402  members;  and  Mr  Vansittart's  resolutions  on  the  Bullion 
Report,  a  still  more  important  division,  only  forty. — See  Pari.  Deb. 
xviii.  973 ;  and  xx.  128. 

f  "  L'intention  bien  formelle  de  rEmpereur,  est  an  mois  de  Sep- 
tembre  (1811)  apres  la  recolte,  de  combiner  un  raouvement,  avec 
r&rmee  du  midi,  un  corps  de  l'armee  du  centre,  et  votre  arm6e,  pour 
culbuter  les  Anglais,  et  jusqu'a  cette  epoque,  que  vous  devez  agir  de 
maniere  qu'aucun  corps  ennemi  ne  puisse  tenir  la  campagne.  Nous 
sornmes  parfaitement  instruits  par  les  Anglais,  et  beaucoup  mieux  que 
toos  ne  Fetes.  L'£mpereur  lit  les  journaux  de  Londres,  et  chaquejour 
« grand  nombre  des  lettres  de  V  Opposition,  dont  quelques-unes  accu- 
sent  Lord  Wellington,  et  parlent  en  detail  de  vos  operations.   L' Angle- 
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chap,  that  a  Ministry  thus  powerfully  thwarted,  destitute 
LXI*    of  any  members  versed  in  military  combination,  with 


1812.  a  very  scanty  majority  in  Parliament,  and  no  support 
further  than  the  cold  assent  of  duty  from  the  throne, 
should,  during  this  critical'  year,  have  shrunk  from 
the  responsibility  of  implicating  the  nation,  on  a 
more  extended  scale,  in  a  contest  of  doubtful  issue 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  which 
was,  to  all  appearance,  to  be  abandoned  as  hopeless 
by  their  successors. 

And  yet,  so  little  can  even  the  greatest  sagacity 

Surprising  or  the  strongest  intellect  foresee  the  ultimate  results 

thesedr-   °f  human  actions,  and  so  strangely  does  Providence 

cumstanees  work  out  its  mysterious  designs  by  the  intervention 

ultimate    of  free  agents,  and  the  passions  often  of  a  diametri- 

Napoieon.  cally  opposite  tendency  of  mankind,  that  if  there  are 

any  circumstances  more  than  others  to  which  the 

immediate  catastrophe  which  occasioned  the  fall  of 

Napoleon   is  to  be   ascribed,  it  is   the  unbroken 

triumphs  of  Suchet  in  the  east,  and  the  strenuous 

efforts  of  the  English  Opposition  to  magnify  the 

dangers,  and  underrate  the  powers  of  Wellington  in 

the  west,  of  the  Peninsula.     Being  accustomed  to 

measure  the  chances  of  success  in  a  military  contest 

terre  tremble  pour  son  arm6e  d'Espagne,  et  Lord  Wellington  a  toujour* 
e*te*  en  grande  crainte  de  vos  operations." — Berthier,  Major-Genera), 
au  Marechal  Massena,  Prince  d*Essling,  Paris,  29  Mars  1811. — 
Belmas,  Journaux  des  Sieges  dans  la  Penitmde,  i.  495,  496. 

The  "  extempore  correspondence**  which  is  here  stated  to  have  gone 
on  between  Napoleon  and  the  English  Opposition,  took  place  in  March 
1811 ;  that  is,  when  Massena  lay  at  Santarem,  and  Wellington  at  Car- 
taxo,  the  most  critical  period  of  the  campaign  and  the  war.  Notwith- 
standing the  high  authority  on  which  the  existence  of  this  correspon- 
dence is  asserted,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  took  place  with  any 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition ;  but  it  shows  with  what  a  spirit  the 
party,  generally  speaking,  must  have  been  actuated  on  this  subject, 
when  any,  even  the  lowest  of  their  number,  could,  at  such  a  moment, 
resort  to  communication  with  the  mortal  enemy  of  their  country. 
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by  the  achievements  of  the  regular  troops  employed,  chap. 
and  an  entire  stranger  to  the  passions  and  actions  of  LXi- 
parties  in  a  free  community,  the  French  Emperor  1812. 
not  unreasonably  concluded,  when  the  last  army  of 
Spain  capitulated  in  Valencia,  and  the  whole  country, 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar,  had,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  mountain  districts,  submitted  to  his 
authority,  that  the  contest  in  the  Peninsula  was  at  an 
end,  so  far  as  the  Spaniards  were  concerned;  and  when 
he  beheld  the  party  in  Great  Britain,  who  had  all 
along  denounced  the  war  there  as  utterly  hopeless, 
and  irrational  on  the  part  of  this  country,  and  some 
of  whom,  in  their  zeal  against  its  continuance  and  to 
demonstrate  its  absurdity,  had  actually  corresponded 
with  himself,  even  at  the  crisis  of  the  contest,  on 
the  eve  of  getting  possession  of  the  reins  of  power  in 
London;  he  was  naturally  led  to  believe  that  no 
cause  for  disquiet  existed,  in  consequence  of  the 
future  efforts  of  England  in  Spain.  He  was  thus 
tempted  to  prosecute,  without  hesitation,  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  Russian  war;  and,  before  finishing 
the  conflict  in  the  Peninsula,  plunge  into  the  perils 
of  the  Moscow  campaign,  and  the  double  strain  it 
was,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  empire.*  Had  he  been  less  successful  in  the 
east  of  Spain — had  the  English  Opposition  less  stre- 
nuously asserted  the  impolicy  and  hopelessness  of 
British  resistance  in  the  west,  he  would  probably 
hare  cleared  his  rear  before  engaging  with  a  new 
enemy  in  front.     Neither  could  have  withstood  his 

*  "Cette  malheureose  guerre  d'Espagne,"  said  Napoleon,  "a  e*t6 
ute  veritable  plaie;  la  cause  premiere  des  malheurs  de  la  France. 
L'Angleterre  s'est  fait  une  armee  dans  la  Peninsule,  et  de  la  elle  est 
de?enue  l'agent  viciorieux,  le  nceud  redoubtable  des  toutes  les  Intrigues 
qui  en  peu  se  foment  sur  le  Continent — Cut  ce  qui  nCa  perdu."1 — 
Las  Cases,  iv.  205. 

VOL.  VIII.  S 
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chap,  whole  force  if  directed  against  itself  alone ;  and  the 
LXI1*    concentration  of  all  his  military  power  against  Wel- 


1812.  lington  in  the  first  instance,  would  have  chilled  all 
hopes  of  success  in  Russia,  and  extinguished,  per- 
haps for  ever,  the  hopes  of  European  freedom.  So 
manifestly  does  Supreme  power  make  the  passions 
and  desires  of  men  the  instruments  by  which  it 
carries  into  effect  its  inscrutable  purposes,  that  the 
very  events  which  vice  most  strenuously  contends 
for,  are  made  the  ultimate  causes  of  its  ruin ;  and 
those  which  virtue  had  most  earnestly  deprecated 
when  they  occurred,  are  afterwards  found  to  have 
been  the  unseen  steps  which  led  to  its  salvation. 
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CHAPTER  LXIL 


CAMPAIGN  OF  1811  ON  THE  PORTUGUESE  FRONTIER. 


ARGUMENT. 

Wellington's  reasons  for  undertaking  the  Siege  of  Badajos — Comparative 
▼few  of  the  Contending  Forces  at  this  period— Forces  on  the  side  of  the  CHAP. 
Allies— And  on  that  of  the  French— General  causes  which  led  to  Welling-  LXIL 
ton's  success — His  central  Position  in  the  Peninsula — Advantages  which  ~~ ~ "" ™ 
the  English  enjoyed  from  the  command  of  the  Navigable  Riven — And  of  loa- 
the general  interruptions  of  the  French  communications  by  the  Guerillas- 
Hatred  of  the  French— Its  great  effect  on  the  War— Jealousy  and  Discord 
of  the  rival  French  powers  in  the  Peninsula— Discord  of  the  Marshals 
among  each  other — Desperate  Hostility  produced  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
French— Difference  between  the  English  plunder  and  the  French  exac- 
tions—Dreadful severity  of  the  French  Military  Decrees — Frightful  cruelty 
of  Bessieres'  proclamation — General  Partisan  Resistance  which  this  Op- 
pression produced — And  extraordinary  Difficulties  in  which  it  involved  the 
French— Wellington's  Difficulties — Corruption  and  Imbecility  of  the  Portu- 
guese Administration — Imbecility  with  which  the  Regency  at  Lisbon  dis- 
charged their  Duty — Wretched  conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  jealousy 
of  their  Generals— Extreme  penury  of  the  English  Army  in  Money  during 
these  Campaigns — And  Wellington's  suffering  from  |t — Foundation  for 
Wellington's  complaints  on  this  Subject — Uniform  neglect  by  the  British  of 
Warlike  preparation  in  time  of  Peace — Universal  inexperience  of  inferior 
Fonctionaries — Causes  which  led  to  these  obstacles  to  Wellington's  success 
—The  British  difficulties  were  the  greatest  in  the  beginning — The  French  in 
the  end— Commencement  of  the  first  Siege  of  Badajoz — Force  of  the  Oppo- 
sing Armies  at  Albuera— Description  of  the  Field  of  Battle — And  the  French 
and  English  position — Battle  of  Albuera — The  French  accumulate  their 
Forces  on  the  British  right,  and  force  the  Spanish  position — Dreadful  disaster 
of  the  British  Division  which  first  got  up — Gallant  Attempt  to  retrieve  the 
day  by  Houghton's  Brigade — The  British  at  the  summit  begin  to  fail- 
Gallant  charge  of  the  Fusilier  Brigade  recovers  the  day — Heroic  Gallantry 
of  the  English  Infantry — Conclusion  of  the  Battle — Its  results — Wellington 
srrires,  and  takes  the  command  of  the  Siege  of  Badajoz — Moral  results  of 
the  Battle — Renewal  of  the  Siege  of  Badajoz— Second  Assault  on  Cbristo- 
nl,  which  is  repulsed — Measures  of  Napoleon  to  Raise  the  Siege — His  de- 
fensive Preparations  through  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Spain— Wellington 
Baises  the  Siege,  and  retires  into  Portugal— Entry  of  Marmont  and  Soult 
nto  Badajoz— Wellington  takes  post  on  the  Caja—  Soult  and  Marmont  de- 
case  fighting,  and  separate— Operations  of  Blake  and  Ballasteros  in  Anda- 
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CH  AP.   lusfa — Fatal  Boat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Baza  in  Murcia — Rise  and  rapid  pro- 
LXU.     gressof  the  Insurrection  in  the  Northern  Provinces — Operations  of  the 

-" Insurgents  in  them — Napoleon's  new  Dispositions  in  Spain — Wellington* 

1811*  movement  to  the  North  of  Portugal — Defeat  of  the  Galicians  on  the  Eala 
— Wellington's  measures  for  the  Siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo— Grounds  of 
hope  for  a  successful  Enterprise  against  that  Fortress — Project  of  Napoleon 
for  invading  the  Alentejo  by  Soult  and  Marmont — Wellington  turns  the 
Siege  into  a  Blockade — French  approach  to  raise  the  Siege— Approach  of 
the  two  Armies  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  is  re-victualled — Combat  of 
Elbodon — Heroic  steadiness  of  ColviUVs  brigade — Imminent  danger  of  the 
British  Army  at  Fuente  Guinaldo—  Both  Armies  go  into  Cantonments — 
Courtesy  shown  on  both  sides  during  these  Operations — Re-occupation  of 
Asturias  by  Bonnet — And  Concentration  of  the  French  Forces  at  Vailadolid 
and  Burgos — Surprise  of  Gerard  at  Aroyos  di  Molinos — Total  Defeat  of  the 
French — Improvement  of  the  health  of  the  British  Army  in  their  Canton- 
ments—French Expedition  against  Tarifa,  which  Fails — Second  Expedition 
against  and  Siege  of  Tarifa— Defeat  of  the  Assault,  and  Raising  of  the 
Siege — General  Results  of  the  Campaign — The  British  Government  and 
Army  learn  their  own  deficiencies  during  its  Progress — Napoleon's  real 
Intentions  at  this  Period  in  regard  to  the  War  in  Portugal 

When  the  retreat  of  Massena  from  Torres  Vedras 
Welling,   had  delivered  the  realm  protected  by  Wellington  from 

.oM  foT  the  ImPerial  yoke,  a»d  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'On- 

ymdertak-  ore  had  destroyed  his  hopes  of  retaining  a  permanent 

siege  of  footing  within  the  Portuguese  frontier,*   Welling- 

Badajoz.  ton»g  eyeg  were  immediately  turned  towards  Badajoz, 

the  loss  of  which  he  justly,  considered  as  not  only 
perpetually  endangering  the  west  of  the  Peninsula, 
but  as  by  far  the  greatest  calamity  which  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Allies  since  Napoleon  had  taken  Madrid. 
For,  though  not  belonging  to  the  first  rank,  either 
from  wealth  or  population,  this  renowned  fortress 
was  of  the  very  highest  importance,  from  its  great 
strength  and  important  situation  on  the  Estremadura 
frontier — at  once  forming  a  base  for  the  operations 
of  an  invading  army,  which  should  threaten  Lisbon 
on  its  most  defenceless  side,  that  of  the  Alentejo,  and 
the  strongest  link  in  the  iron  girdle  which  was  to  re- 
strain Wellington  from  pushing  his  incursions  into 
the  Spanish  territory.     While  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 

*  Ante,  vii.  904-909. 
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Badajoz  remained  in  the  enemy's  hands  it  was  equally  chap. 
impossible  for  Wellington  to  feel  any  confidence  in    LXIL 


the  safety  of  Portugal,  or  undertake  any  serious  en-  Mil. 
terprise  for  the  deliverance  of  Spain.  The  vast  im- 
portance of  fortresses  in  war,  overlooked  or  forgotten 
amidst  the  unparalleled  multitudes  who  overspread 
the  plains  of  Europe  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  fully  appreciated  and  clearly 
expressed  by  the  greatest  masters  in  the  art  of  war 
it  produced — Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton^ 

As  the  first  siege  of  Badajoz  by  the  English,  and 
its  immediate  consequence,  the  battle  of  Albuera,  Compara- 
are  the  true  commencement  of  the  deliverance  of  the^f  the*** 
Peninsula,  and  of  that  surprising  series  of  victories  contending 

10  .  powers  at 

by  which  the  French  were,  in  two  campaigns,  strip- this  period, 
ped  of  all  their  conquests  in  Spain,  and  driven  across 
the  Pyrenees  by  an  array  which  could  not  bring  a 
third  of  their  disposable  forces  into  the  field;  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  obtain  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  relative  position  of  the  contending 
parties  at  this  eventful  period,  and  of  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  the  production  of  so  extraor- 
dinary an  event. 

* tt  The  loss  of  Badajoz  I  consider  as  by  far  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  has  befallen  us  since  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular  war." 
— Wellington. 

M  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fortresses  in  Flanders,"  says  Napoleon,  "  the 
reverses  of  Louis  XIV.  would  have  occasioned  the  fall  of  Paris.  The 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  lost  a  campaign  in  besieging  Lille :  the  siege  of 
Laadrecy  gave  occasion  to  Villars  to  bring  about  a  change  of  fortune : 
a  hundred  years  after,  in  1793,  at  the  time  of  the  treason  of  Dumourier, 
the  strong  places  of  Flanders  again  saved  Paris :  the  allies  lost  a  cam- 
paign in  taking  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Quesnoy,  and  Landrecy ;  that  line 
^ fortresses  was  equally  useful  in  1814;  and  in  1815,  if  they  had  been 
in  a  condition  of  defence,  and  not  affected  by  the  political  events  at 
Paris,  they  could  have  stopped,  till  the  German  armies  came  up,  the 
Anglo- Prussian  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme." — Napoleon, 
Affflwtn  ro  Mohtholo^,  i.  292. 
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chap.       The  British  and  Portuguese  forces  in  Portugal, 


LX1I 


nominally  above  eighty  thousand  strong,  could  sel- 
.1811.    <jom  number  above  fifty  thousand  men  fit  for  actual 
Forces  on  service.     This  arose  from  the  extremely  reduced 
the  Allies,  state  of  the  Portuguese  regiments  after  the  French 
retreat  from  Torres  Vedras,  and  the  vast  number  of 
English  sick  who  encumbered   the  hospitals — the 
result  chiefly  of  the  invariable  unhealthiness  of  fresh 
regiments  when  first  taking  the  field,  and  of  the 
6eeds  of  permanent   disease  which  many  of  them 
brought  with  them  from  the  Walcheren  marshes. 
The  strong  bond  of  patriotism  which  had,  during 
the  invasion  of  their  country,  held  the  Portuguese 
troops  to  their  standards,  had  been  sensibly  weakened 
since  the  last  French  columns  had  receded  from  their 
frontiers ;  and  though  the  extraordinary  fatigues  of 
the  pursuit  did  not  at  the  time  disable  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  troops,  yet  when  they  were  over,  and 
stationary  habits  began  to  co-exist  with  hot  weather, 
the  number  of  sick  became  so  excessive,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  October  181 1,  above  twenty-five  thou- 
sand British  and  Portuguese  troops  were  in  hospi- 
tal :  of  whom  upwards  of  ninteen  thousand  were 
English  soldiers.     And  such  was  the  desertion  or 
sickness  among  the  Portuguese  at  the  commence- 
1  Welling-  ment  of  Wellington's  offensive  campaign,  that  while 
^^^ thirty  thousand  stood  on  the  rolls  of  the  regiments 
July  is,    for  British  pay,  not  more  than  fourteen  thousand 

1811 

Gurw.  Tiii.  could  be  collected  round  the  standards  of  the  Eng- 
111#         lish  general.1  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  force  at  that  period 
Forces  of  in  the  Peninsula,  amounted  to  the  enormous  nura- 
theFrench.j)er  Q£  t^Tee  jjUn(jre(i  an<]  geventy  thousand  men,  of 

whom  forty  thousand  were  cavalry ;  and  of  this 

*  See  note  A,  Appendix. — Nap.  iv.  586. 
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number  too  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  were  pre-  .chap. 
sent  with  the  eagles.  A  considerable  part  of  this  LXIL 
immense  host,  indeed,  was  actively  engaged  under  1811. 
Macdonald  and  Suchet  in  Catalonia,  or  was  neces- 
sarily absorbed  in  keeping  up  the  vast  line  of  com- 
munication from  the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz :  but  still 
the  disposable  amount  of  the  troops  which  could  be 
brought  into  the  field  from  the  three  armies  of  the 
north,  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  south,  were  nearly 
triple  those  which  the  English  general  could  com- 
mand, and  they  seemed  to  render  any  offensive  oper- 
ation on  his  part  utterly  hopeless.  Soult's  forces, 
in  Andalusia  and  the  southern  part  of  Estremadura, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  were  eighty-eight  thousand 
men,  including  ten  thousand  cavalry,  of  whom  sixty- 
seven  thousand  were  present  with  the  eagles :  Mar- 
mont,  in  Leon,  had  sixty-one  thousand  under  his  ban- 
ners, of  whom  above  forty-one  thousand  infantry,  and 
ten  thousand  horse,  were  in  the  field :  Joseph  in  the 
centre,  had  twenty-two  thousand  French  troops,  of 
whom  seventeen  thousand  could  assemble  round  their 
standards,  besides  nearly  an  equal  number  of  Spaniards 
around  Madrid,  the  greater  part  of  whom  could  in 
case  of  need  be  joined  to  the  columns  of  Marmont : 
while  the  army  of  the  north,  under  Marshal  Bes- 
sieres,  and  subsequently  General  Caffarelli,  amount- 
ed to  the  enormous  number  of  a  hundred  and  two 
thousand  men,  of  whom  seventy-seven  thousand  foot 
&nd  eleven  thousand  horse  were  present  with  the 
eagles.  In  addition  to  this,  reinforcements  to  the 
amount  of  eighteen  thousand  men  were  on  their 
march,  who  actually  entered  Navarre  in  August 
*nd  September  of  this  year ;  60  that  the  united  force 
to  which  the  British  were  opposed  in  the  autumn  of 
1811,  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
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chap. -sand  men  actually  in  the  field.*     Supposing  a  hun- 
LXIL    dred  thousand  of  this  immense  force  to  have  been 
1811.    absorbed  in  guarding  the  fortresses,  and  keeping  up 
the  communications,  which  probably  was  the  case, 
there  would  have  remained  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men,  who,  by  a  combined  effort,  might 
have  been  brought  to  bear  against  Wellington,  with- 
out relinquishing  any  other  part  of  Spain,  or  nearly- 
triple  the  force  which  he  could  by  possibility  oppose 
"imperial  to  them. t    And  these  were  not  raw  conscripts  or 

Muster  #  * 

Roils.  Nap.  inferior  troops,  but  the  very  flower  of  the  Imperial 
589,  taken  legions,  led  by  the  best  marshals  of  the  empire,  oom- 
wIiiin0rU'  Pr^s^n&  t^at  intermixture  of  the  steadiness  of  vete- 
tontoLordrans  with  the  fire  of  young  troops,  which,  it  is  well 

Liverpool.  <■  •  .    *  -it       *  •i.j  i 

July  is,  known,  is  most  favourable  to  military  success,  and 
Gurw  viii  w^°  Prove(l  themselves  capable,  at  Albuera,  Badajoz, 
109,  ii2.  and  Salamanca,  of  the  most  heroic  exploits.1 1 

When  the  magnitude  and  composition  of  this  force 
General  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  is  recollected  that, 
which8  led  fr°m  ^e  entire  extinction  of  any  regular  Spanish 
to  welling-  force  in  the  provinces  which  it  occupied,  no  serious 

ton  s  sue-  #  x  * 

cess.        diversion  was  to  be  expected  from  their  exertions, 


*  Present  with  the  eagles : — 

Soult, 

67,000 

Marmont, 

51,000 

Joseph, 

17,000 

Bessieres, 

88,000 

Reinforcements, 

17,000 

240,000 

f  This  calculation  coincides  with  that  of  Soult,  made  at  the  time  in 
a  letter  to  Joseph,  even  after  twenty  thousand  men  had  been  lost  to 
France  by  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  "  If  your  Majesty  should  collect 
the  army  of  Aragon,  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  that  of  the  Centre,  and 
march  upon  Andalusia,  120,000  men  will  be  close  to  Portugal."  This 
was  without  any  part  of  the  immense  army  of  the  North,  full  sixty  thou- 
sand strong,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  at  least  were  disposable. — Soult 
to  Josbph,  August  19,  1812,  taken  at  Vittoria.—See  Nap.  t.  236. 

X  See  note  B,  Appendix,  chap.  lxii. 
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whatever  partial  annoyance  the  guerilla  parties  might  chap. 
occasion — when  we  call  to  mind  that  all  the  fortress-    LXIL 
es  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  Cadiz  and    1811. 
Alicante,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  French  gene- 
rals ;  that  the  whole  resources  of  the  country  were  in 
their  hands,  and  levied  with  merciless  severity  for 
the  use  of  the  troops,  who  were  thus  entirely  taken 
off  the  Imperial  treasury ;  and  that  the  whole  con- 
flict was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  ruler 
unparalleled  in  the  ability  with  which  he  always 
brought  his  vast  resources  to  hear  on  the  vital  point 
of  the  campaign  ;  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  highest 
interest  to  enquire  how  it  was  that  the  British  were 
in  a  condition  to  maintain  their  ground  at  all,  in  the 
Peninsula,  against  such  overwhelming  multitudes  ; 
and  still  more,  how  it  happened  that,  laying  aside 
the  defensive,  they  were  enabled  to  dislodge  this  vast 
array  from  the  whole  strongholds  of  the  country,  and 
finally  to  drive  them,  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  over 
the  Pyrenees  into  the  south  of  France.     Such  an 
enquiry  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  merely 
referring  to  the  military  talents  of  Wellington,  and 
the  extraordinary  gallantry  of  his  followers ;  for, 
granting  their  full  weight  to  these  certainly  most 
important  elements  in  the  contest,  they  could  not 
effect  an  impossibility,  which  the  discomfiture  of  such 
a  host  by  so  small  a  body  of  assailants  would  at  first 
sight  appear.     Experience,  as  Wellington  himself 
remarked,  has  "  never,  at  least  in  later  times,  realized 
the  stories  which  all  have  read,  of  whole  armies 
being  driven   by  a  handful  of  light  infantry  and 
dragoons;'9  and  even  the  most  sincere  believer  in 
the  direction  of  human  affairs  by  a  Supreme  power, 
cannot  doubt  that,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  much 
truth  in  Moreau's  assertion,  that  "Providence  favours 
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chap,  the  strong  battalions."    There  must,  it  is  evident, 
LXIL    have  been  some  causes,  in  addition  to  the  bravery  of 


Mil.  the  English  troops,  and  the  great  abilities  of  their 
ehief,  which  brought  about  this  marvellous  deliver- 
ance ;  and  it  is  in  their  discovery  that  the  great  use- 
fulness and  highest  aim  of  history  are  to  be  found. 
Such  an  enquiry  can  form  no  detraction  from  the 
merits  of  the  British  hero:  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
lead  to  their  highest  exaltation ;  for  no  great  revo- 
lutions in  human  affairs  can  be  brought  about  but 
by  the  concurring  operation  of  many  general  causes ; 
and  it  is  in  the  perception  of  the  incipient  operations 
of  these  causes,  when  hidden  from  the  ordinary  eye, 
and  contrary  to  those  operating  on  the  surface,  and 
their  steady  direction  to  noble  purposes,  that  the 
highest  effort  of  military  or  political  intellect  is  to 
be  found. 

I.  The  first  circumstance  which  gave  an  advantage 
His  central  to  Wellington,  and  compensated  in  some  degree  the 
thePe°nin?  vast  superiority  of  the  enemy's  force,  was  his  central 
"^  situation,  midway  between  the  widely  scattered  sta- 
tions of  the  French  generals,  and  the  powerful  citadel, 
stored  with  all  the  muniments  of  war,  and  resting 
on  that  true  base  of  British  military  operation,  the 
sea,  which  lay  in  his  rear.  Grouped  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  on  either  bank 
o  f  the  Tagus,  with  a  secure  retreat  by  converging  lines 
to  the  strong  position  of  Torres  Vedras,  ascertained, 
by  dear-bought  experience,  to  be  all  but  impregnable, 
the  English  troops  were  in  a  situation  to  threaten 
either  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  the  forces  of  Marmont 
in  the  north,  or  Badajoz  and  the  vanguard  of  Soult 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  At  the  time 
when  they  were  most  widely  severed  from  each 


1811. 
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other,  the  forces  of  Beresford  or  Hill  in  Estremadura,  chap. 
and  Wellington  himself  in  Beira  or  on  the  Agueda, . 
were  not  distant  by  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  and  could,  if  hard  pressed,  unite  in  a  few  days; 
whereas  the  French  troops,  after  the  occupation  of 
Andalusia,  were  scattered  over  an  immense  line,  more 
than  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  the  mountains 
of  Asturias  to  the  ramparts  of  Cadiz,  and  nearly  two 
months  must  elapse  before  they  could  combine  in  any 
common  operations.  The  force  under  Marmont, 
immediately  in  front  of  Wellington,  was  not  superior 
to  his  own  army  in  strength ;  and  its  means  of  ob- 
taining subsistence,  and  keeping  considerable  bodies 
of  men  together,  were,  from  the  desert  nature  of  the 
plains  of  Leon,  much  inferior.  Thus,  by  uniting 
with  Beresford  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  or  calling 
him  to  his  own  standard  on  the  north,  he  had  a  fair 
chance  of  striking  a  serious  blow  before  the  distant 
succour  could  be  collected  to  avert  it  from  the  banks 
of  the  Douro  or  the  Guadalquivir.  It  was  by  a 
similar  advantage  of  a  central  position  between  his 
widely  separated  enemies,  that  Frederick  the  Great 
so  long  resisted,  on  the  sands  of  Prussia,  the  distant 
armies  of  Austria  and  Russia  converging  from  the 
Vistula  and  the  Elbe ;  that  Napoleon,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Adige  and  in  the  plains  of  Champagne,  so  suc- 
cessfully warded  off  the  redoubtable  blows  prepared 
for  him  by  the  slow  tenacity  of  the  Austrian  coun- 
cils; and  that  the  consul  Nero,  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  effected  the  deliverance  of  Italy,  and  changed 
the  fate  of  the  world,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
interior  line  of  communication  which  separated  the 
forces  of  Hannibal  in  Apulia  from  those  of  his  bro- 
ther Hasdrubal  on  the  banks  of  the  Po. 
The  most  perfect  example  of  the  wonderful  effect 
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chap,  of  a  skilful  use  made  of  an  interior  line  of  communi- 
LXIL    cation,  by  a  force  inferior  upon  the  whole,  but  su- 


1811.    perior  to  either  taken  singly,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
march  of  the  consul  Nero,  from  the  ground  which 
he  occupied  in  front  of  Hannibal  in  Apulia,  to  the 
Metaurus  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  where  he  met 
and  defeated  the  great  Carthaginian  army  under 
Hasdrubal,  and  thereby  turned  the  fate  of  Carthage 
'  in  the  ancient  world.     The  account  of  it  is  given  in 
Livy,  lib.  xxvii.,  cap.  43,  45.    The  march  and  plan 
of  the  consul  Claudius  Nero  are  admirably  narrated 
in  the  following  passages  from  Livy;  and  they  are 
singularly  instructive,  as  showing  how  exactly  simi- 
lar his  plan  of  operations  was  to  that  which  has  justly 
acquired  for  Napoleon  the  admiration  of  the  world : — 
"  Inter  haec  ab  Hasdrubale,  postquam  a  Placentiae 
obsidione  abscessit,  quatuor  Galli  equites,  duo  Nu- 
midae,  cum  Uteris  ad  Hannibalem  missi,  quum  per 
medios  hostes  totamferme  longitudinem  Italiaeemensi 
essent,  dum  Metapontum  cedentem  Hannibalem  se- 
quuntur,  incertis  itineribus  Tarentum  delati,  a  vagis 
per  agros  pabulatoribus  Romanis  ad  Q.  Claudium 
propraetorem  deducuntur.     Eum  primo  incertis  in- 
plicantes  responsis,  ut  metus  tormentorum  admotus 
fateri  vera  coegit,  edocuerunt,  literas  se  ab  Hasdru- 
bale ad  Hannibalem  ferre.     Cum  iis  Uteris,  sicut 
erant,  signatis,  L.  Virginio  tribuno  militum  ducendi 
ad  Claudium  consulem  traduntur  duae  simul  turmse 
Samnitium  prosidii  caus&  missae. x  Qui  ubi  ad  con- 
sulem pervenerunt,  literaeque  lectae  per  interpretem 
sunt,  et  ex  captivis  percunctatio  facta;  turn  Clau- 
dius, non  id  tempus  esse  reipubUcae  ratus,  quo  con- 
siliis  ordinariis  provincial  suae  quisque  finibus  per 
exercitus  suos  cum  hoste  destinato  ab  senatu  bellum 
gereret  audendum  aliquid  improvisum  inopinatum, 
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quod  cceptum  non  minorem  apud  cives,  quam  hostes  chap. 
terrorem  faceret,  perpetratum  in  magnam  laetitiam 


ei  magno  metu  verteret;  Uteris  Hasdrubalis  Romam  18ll# 
ad  senatum  missis,  simul  et  ipse  Patres  con  scrip  tos- 
quid  pararet,  edocet,  ut,  quum  in  Umbria  se  obcur- 
surum  Hasdrubal  fratri  scribat,  legionem  a  Capua 
Romam  arcessant ;  delectum  RomsB  babeant ;  exer- 
citum  urbanum  ad  Narniam  hosti  obponant.  Hsec 
senatui  scripta,  Praemissi  item  per  agrum  Larina- 
tem,  Marrucinum,  Frentanum,  Prsetutianum,  quae 
exercitum  ducturus  erat,  ut  omnes  ex  agris  urbi- 
busque  commeatus  paratos  militi  ad  vescendum  in 
nam  deferrent,  equos  jumentaque  alia  producer  en  t, 
ut  yehiculorum  fessis  copia  esset.  Ipse  de  toto  ex- 
ercitu  civium  sociorumque,  quod  roboris  erat,  delegit 
sex  millia  peditum,  mille  equites :  pronunciat,  occu- 
pare  se  in  Lucanis  proximam  urbem  Punicumque  in 
ea  praesidium  velle ;  ut  ad  iter  parati  omnes  essent. 
Profectus  nocte  flexit  in  Picenum.  Et  consul  qui- 
dem,  quant  is  maximis  itineribus  poterat  a  colleg& 
ducebat,  relicto  Q.  Catio  legato,  qui  castris  preesset. 
Nero  postquam  jam  tantum  intervalli  ab  hoste  fece- 
rat,  ut  detegi  consilium  satis  tutum  esset,  paucis 
milites  adloquitur.  Negat  ullius  consilium  impera- 
toris  audacius,  re  ipsa  tutius  fuisse  quam  suum.  Ad 
certain  eos  se  victoriam  ducere.  Quippe  ad  quod 
bellum  collega  non  antequam  ad  satietatem  ipsius 
peditum  atque  equitum  datse  ab  senatu  copiae  fuis- 
sent  majores  instructioresque,  quam  si  adversus  ip- 
sum  Hannibalem  iret,  profectus  sit,  eo  ipsos,  quan- 
tumcumque  virium  momentum  addiderint,  rem  om- 
nem  inclinaturos.  Audi  turn  modo  in  acie  (nam,  ne 
ante  audiretur,  daturam  operam)  alterum  consulem 
et  alterum  exercitum  advenisse,  baud  dubiam  vic- 
toriam facturum.   Famam  bellum  conficere,  et  parva 
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chap,  momenta  in    spem    metumque    inpellere    animos. 

lxil    qiq^sb  quidem  ex  re  bene  gest&  parte  fructum 

1811.    prope  omnem  ipsos  laturos.     Semper  quod  postre- 

mum   adjectum   sit  id  rem   totam  videri  traxisse. 

«Jii.  cap!  Cernere  ipsos,  quo  concursu,  qua  admiratione,  quo 

43, 45.      favore  hominum  iter  suum  celebretur.1 

II.  The  circumstances  of  the  British  armies  in  re- 
Advan-  spect  of  supplies  afforded  another  advantage  to  the 
English  e  English  general,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  him- 
from  the    ge|f  ail(j  jn  renranl  to  which  he  was  much  more  fa- 

command  ° 

of  the  vourably  situated  than  his  antagonist.  The  country 
SvewT  e  fr°m  Madrid  to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  especially 
towards  the  Alentejo,  was  reduced  by  the  devas- 
tations and  grinding  contributions  of  the  French 
armies  to  an  almost  continuous  desert;  the  peasants 
had  for  the  most  part  abandoned  their  possessions, 
and  joined  the  guerilla  parties,  with  which  all  the 
mountain  ridges  abounded,*  deeming  it  better  to  plun- 
der others  than  be  plundered  themselves;  and  to  such 
a  pitch  had  their  penury  arisen,  that  the  Imperial  gen- 
erals were,  in  all  the  provinces,  under  the  necessity 
of  sending  to  France,  in  spring  1811,  for  seed-corn, 
to  prevent  agriculture  from  becoming  altogether  ex- 
tinct.! The  consequence  was,  that  the  French  armies 

*  "  The  whole  country  between  Madrid  and  the  Alentejo  is  now  a 
desert,  and  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  land  than  before  has  been  culti- 
vated this  winter.  The  argument  of  the  people  of  the  country  is,  that 
it  is  better  to  rob  than  to  sow  and  have  the  produce  of  their  harvests 
taken  from  them ;  and  the  French  begin  to  find,  that  they  cannot  keep 
their  large  armies  together  for  any  operation  which  will  take  time,  and 
that,  when  we  can  reach  them,  they  can  do  nothing  with  small  bodies." 
— Wellington  to  Lord  LiyamrooL,  4th  December  1811* — Guawooo, 
viii.422. 

f  u  Famine  bad  made  such  ravages  oyer  the  whole  Peninsula  in  the 
winter  of  1812,  that  grain  was  awanting  to  sow  the  ground;  and  the 
generals-inrchief  in  Andalusia,  La  Mancha,  Catalonia,  and  Old  Castile, 
wrote  to  Berthier  to  request  him  to  forward  seed-corn  from  France.**— 
Belkas,  Jounu  dee  Sieges  done  la  Pemn$uLe%  i.  223. 
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approaching  the  Portuguese  frontier  either  from  the   chap. 
south  or  the  north,  were  unable  to  keep  together  in    LXIL 


large  bodies  for  any  considerable  time;  and  whether  1811* 
the  object  for  which  they  were  assembled  had  failed 
or  been  accomplished,  they  were  equally  compelled 
to  separate  into  distant  and  widely  separated  pro- 
races,  to  seek  the  means  of  subsistence.  They  were 
thus  continually  experiencing  the  truth  of  Henry  the 
Fourth's  saying,  "  That  in  Spain,  if  you  make  war 
with  a  small  force  you  are  beaten,  with  a  large  one 
starved/'  *  On  the  other  hand,  although  Wellington 
experienced  nearly  the  same  difficulties,  so  far  as  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  concerned,  yet  he  had 
means  of  overcoming  them  which  the  enemy  did  not 
enjoy:  of  specie,  indeed,  he  often  had  little  or  none; 
bat  the  credit  of  the  country,  his  own  strenuous  exer- 
tions, and  the  efforts  of  Government,  went  far  to  ob- 
viate this  great  disadvantage.  Not  only  was  the  wealth 
of  England  applied  with  lavish,  though  sometimes 
misguided  prodigality,  to  the  support  of  his  army,  and 

*  "Such  was  the  destitution  t>f  the  country,"  says  Marmount,  "on 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  that  in  April  1811,  the  army  of  Portugal  lost 
its  whole  artillery  and  great  part  of  its  cavalry  horses  in  six  days,  be- 
tween the  Coa  and  the  Agueda,  of  absolute  famine.  I  arrived  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  of  the  north  in  January  last.  I  did  not  find 
a  single  grain  of  corn  in  the  magazine,  not  a  sons  in  the  military  chest ; 
nothing  any  where  but  debts,  and  a  real  or  factitious  scarcity,  of  which 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  an  idea,  the  natural  result  of  the  absurd 
system  of  administration  which  had  been  adopted .  -  Pro v isions,  even  for 
each  day's  consumption,  could  be  obtained  only  by  arms  in  our  bands : 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  that  state  and  the  possession  of  ma- 
gazines which  can  enable  an  army  to  move.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  army  is  always  united  and  disposable,  because  it  is  supplied 
with  money  and  the  means  of  transport.  Seven  or  eight  thousand 
moles  are  employed  in  the  transport  of  its  means  of  subsistence.  The 
bay  which  the  English  cavalry  consumes  on  the  banks  of  the  Coa  and 
the  Agueda,  comes  from  England."  —  Mabmoht  to  Bbbthibb,  26th 
Feb.  1812  ;  Bexmas,  Joum.  det  Sieges  dans  la  Pemnsule,  i.  629,  632. 
Pikes  Just. 
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chap,  supplies  of  all  sorts  brought  by  every  wind  that  blew 
LXIL    to  the  harbour  of  Lisbon,  although  the  extraordinary 


1811.  difficulty  of  procuring  specie  from  England,  or  the 
means  of  transport  in  the  country,  often  exposed  him 
to  extreme  difficulties  on  the  Spanish  frontier ;  but  the 
great  rivers  of  the  Douro,  the  Mondego,  and  the  Tagus, 
gave  him  the  inestimable  advantage  of  Water  carriage 
to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior.  The  former 
of  these  rivers  was  navigable  for  boats  of  a  consider- 
able burden  to  within  eighty,  the  Mondego  to  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  frontier  on  the  Agueda ;  and 
Wellington  took  measures,  which  came  into  operation 
in  March  1812,  which  rendered  the  Douro  navigable 
as  far  as  its  junction  with  that  lesser  stream.  This 
was  an  immense  advantage,  especially  when  the 
attack  of  fortified  places  was  to  undertaken  on  the 
Portuguese  frontier;  for  the  French  principal  maga- 
zines were  on  the  Douro  and  the  Tormes,  and  their 
battering-train  and  stores  required  to  be  brought 
from  Madrid  or  Bayonne,  the  former  of  which  was 
above  two,  the  latter  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  scene  of  action;  whereas  the 
stores  of  the  English,  even  when  carried  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  or  Badajoz,  had  only  to  be  conveyed  a  hun- 
x  welling.  ^re(^  miles  by  land  carriage,  not  half  the  distance.  It 
ton  to  Lord  was  in  a  great  measure  from  a  consideration  of  this 
Dec.  5,  advantage  that  Wellington,  in  December  1811,  wrote 
Gurw.  viii.to  Lord  Liverpool:  "  Our  situation  is  improving,  and 
42i,  422.  whatever  mav  be  the  fate  of  Valencia,  if  the  Spanish 

.nap.  lv.  •  r 

365.         nation  hold  out,  I  think  they  may  yet  be  saved." ' 

III.  The  French  generals,  following  out  the  estab- 
lished Imperial  system  of  making  war  maintain  war, 
and  wrenching  the  whole  expenses  of  the  troops  out 
of  the  provinces  which  they  occupied,  had  inflamed 
immensely  the  general  irritation  felt  at  their  au- 
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tbority;  and  the  misery  and  despair  which  their  chap. 
exactions  produced,  had  augmented  to  a  fearful  de-    LXIL 


gree  the  guerilla  hands  over  the  whole  country.   We    1811. 
have  the  authority  of  Mariano  d'Orquijo,  home  secre-  General 
tary  to  Joseph,  for  saying,  that  the  great  increase  {j£^£ 
of  the  guerilla  parties,  especially  in  Leon,  Navarre,  French 
and  the  two  Cas  tiles,  in  the  years  1810,  1811,  and  cations  by 
1812,  arose  from  the  establishment  of  provincial  go-  Jj£  *tteriU 
vernments,  and  the  innumerable  acts  of  extortion 
practised  on  the  inhabitants  by  the  French  military 
authorities.*  This  mode  of  providing  for  themselves 
was  reduced  to  a  perfect  system  by  the  Imperial 
generals ;  a  fixed  sum  was  imposed  on  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  levied  from  them  with  merciless  severity 
by  military  execution  ;  and  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection had  long  practice  brought  the  French  troops 
in  this  oppressive  art,  that  they  contrived  to  subsist 
and  levy  all  the  resources  which  they  required,  out  of 
districts  which  any  other  army  would  have  considered 
as  absolutely  exhausted.     The  soldiers  were  every 
where  trained  themselves  to  reap  the  standing  corn, 
and  grind  it  by  portable  mills  into  flour ;  if  green, 
they  mowed  it  down  with  equal  dexterity  for  their 
horses;  if  reaped,  they  forced  it  from  the  peasants' 
place  of  concealment,  by  placing  the  bayonet  to  their 


•  u 


His  Majesty  could  cite  a  crowd  of  instances  of  oppression  which 
fare  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  furnished  arms  to  the 
insurrection,  and  given  the  English  grounds  for  supposing  projects  which 
really  did  not  exist,  and  rendering  the  war  interminable.  Let  the  num- 
ber of  brigands  and  insurgents  in  Spain  be  counted,  and  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  how  much  they  have  increased  since  the  institution  of  the  mili- 
tary governments.  It  is  the  decree  of  8th  February  1810,  establishing 
military  governments  in  Navarre,  Biscay,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia,  that 
is  the  real  cause  of  the  war  still  continuing,  and  the  flames  of  discord 
haying  again  risen  up  after  they  seemed  extinquished." — The  Minister 

of  State  D'Orquwo  to  the  Dukb  db  Santa  Fb,  Madrid,  12M  Sept 

1810,  taken  at  Vittoria ;  See  Napixb,  iv.  617,  523. 
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chap,  throats.     In  this  way,  they  were,  to  a  very  late 
LXIL    period  of  the  war,  when  the  general  ruin  of  agricul- 


1811.  ture  forced  them  to  rely  in  some  degree  on  maga- 
i47?aad  zines,  entirely  relieved  from  all  care  about  communi- 
^{^"rd  cations  or  supplies,  which  to  the  English  general,  who 
Bathunt,  paid  for  every  thing  that  was  consumed  by,  or 
1812.  '  required  for  his  troops,  often  proved  a  matter  of  ex- 
Jj*  **■  cessive  difficulty.* 

But,  on  the  other  hand  they  paid  dearly  for  this 
Hatred  of  advantage  in  the  unbounded  exasperation  which 
iu  gmth<  they  excited  among  the  whole  rural  population,  and 
effects  on  the  universal  partisan  warfare  which  they  aroused  in 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  every  considerable  detach- 
ment The  consequence  was,  not  merely  that  gue- 
rilla chiefs  sprung  up  in  every  quarter  where  the 
shelter  of  mountains  rendered  pursuit  difficult,  and 
under  Mina  and  Duran  in  Navarre,  the  Empecina- 
do  in  the  Guadalaxara  mountains,  the  curate  Merino 
in  Leon,  and  II  Pastore  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  kept 
alive  the  war,  and  did  incredible  mischief  to  detached 
bodies  of  the  enemy;  but  smaller  bodies  called  F*ar- 
tidas  hovered  every  where  round  their  flanks  and 
rear,  and  almost  entirely  obstructed  their  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
regularity  with  which  the  English  always  paid  for 
all  the  supplies  required  for  their  army,  rendered 
them  so  popular  with  the  rural  population,  that  they 
brought  information  and  intercepted  letters  with 

*  "  The  army  of  Portugal,"  said  Wellington,  "  has  been  surrounded 
for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  scarcely  even  a  letter  reaches  its  commanders ; 
bat  the  system  of  organized  rapine  and  plunder,  and  the  extraordinary 
discipline  so  long  established  in  the  French  armies,  enable  it  to  subsist 
at  the  expense  of  the  total  nan  of  the  country  in  which  it  has  been 
placed ;  and  I  am  not  certain  that  Marshal  Marmont  has  not  now  at  his 
command  a  greater  quantity  of  provisions  and  supplies  of  every  kind 
than  we  have  from  Lisbon.** — Wkxltkgton  to  Lobd  Bathukst,  21  jf 
July  1812 ;  Guftwoon,  ix.  298. 
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incredible  diligence  and  rapidity  to  headquarters,  and  chap. 
kept  the  British  general  always  as  well  informed  of,  LXIL 


his  adversaries'  movements  as  they  were  ignorant  of    1811. 

his.    Thus  Wellington,  from  his  central  position  on 

the  Portuguese  frontier,  was  enabled  to  select  his 

own  time  and  place  for  an  attack.     His  preparations 

were  to  a  surprising  degree  unknown  to  the  enemy, 

who,  as  already  more  than  once  remarked, had  seldom  to^oLo^ 

any  means  of  communicating  with  each  other;  and  not  Liverpool 

infrequently  a  serious  blow  was  struck  before  they  i8ii. 

were  even  aware  that  preparations  for  it  were  going  ^J7* vuL 

forward.1 

IV.  The  strange  and  impolitic  division  of  the 
government  of  Spain  which  Napoleon  had  made,  jealousy 
rendered  it  absolutely  impossible   that  any  thing  "djjbcop* 
approaching  to  a  regular  or  united  plan  of  opera-  French 
tions  could  be  carried  on  against  an  enemy.     Not  ?h*r?nin- 
only  was  the  central  dominion   of  the   crown  atsuU- 
Madrid  set  at  nought  by  the  authority  of  the  Empe- 
ror, who,  from  Paris,  overruled  and  directed  all  the 
military  operations,  and  yet  left  to  the  phantom  king 
the  shadow  of  power  and  the  reality  of  responsi- 
bility ;  but  all  possibility  of  a  cordial  union  between 
him  and  his  lieutenants  was  destroyed  by  the  un- 
exampled, and,  to  a  sovereign,  highly  grating  dis- 
tribution of  the  resources  of  the  country  which  the 
Emperor  had  established  between  them.  >  The  whole 
revenues  of  the  provinces  were  assigned  to  the  French 
generals,  with  all  the  contributions  which,  by  the 
most  rigorous  military  execution,  they  could  extract 
from  the  wretched  inhabitants ;  while  the  king  in  the 
capital  was  left  with  the  burden  of  a  court,  the  expenses 
of  which  he  had  no  means  of  defraying  except  the 
pension  of  a  million  of  francs  (L.40,000)  a- month 
which  he  received  from  France ;  and  even  that  was, 


445. 
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chap,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  contest,  exclusively  devoted 
LXIL  to  the  payment  of  the  troops,  leaving  the  monarch 
1811.  himself  utterly  destitute.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  king  and  his  court  were  reduced  to  such 
straits,  that  the  royal  councillors  were  seen  beg- 
ging their  bread  from  door  to  door.  Joseph  him- 
self was  compelled  to  pawn  his  plate  to  raise  the 
money  required  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
and  Marshal  Jourdan,  major-general  of  the  armies, 
after  borrowing  till  his  credit  was  exhausted,  could 
*  Nap.  y.  with  difficulty  procure  common  subsistence.1  #  Such 
being  the  state  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  iliost  bitter  animosity  should  have 
prevailed  between  the  king  and  the  marshals  in  the 
provinces,  who  seemed  placed  there  only  to  usurp 
his  authority,  and  intercept  his  revenue.  His  letters 
to  Napoleon,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  are  ac- 
cordingly filled  not  only  with  the  bitterest  complaints 
of  his  own  sufferings,  but  with  positive  accusations 
of  treason  against  his  lieutenants,  especially  Soult, 
whom  he  openly  charged  with  aspiring  to  the  throne 
of  Andalusia.t     But  it  was  all  in  vain.    The  power 

*  "  I  am  in  such  distress,"  said  Joseph,  u  as  never  king  was  before. 
My  plate  is  sold — my  ministers  and  household  are  actually  starving — 
misery  is  in  every  face,  and  men  otherwise  willing  are  deterred  from 
joining  a  king  so  little  able  to  support  them — my  revenue  is  seized  by  the 
generals  for  the  supply  of  their  troops.  I  cannot,  as  a  king  of  Spain, 
without  dishonour,  partake  of  the  resources  thus  torn  by  rapine  from 
my  subjects,  whom  I  have  sworn  to  protect.  I  cannot,  in  fine,  be  at 
once  King  of  Spain  and  General  of  the  French.  Let  me  resign,  and 
live  peaceably  in  France.  The  Marquis  Cavalles,  a  councillor  of  state 
and  minister  of  justice,  has  been  seen  actually  begging  for  a  piece  of 
bread." — Joseph  to  Napoleon,  April  11,  1813,  taken  at  Vittoria. — 
Napibb,  y.  444,  445. 

f  See  confidential  letter  of  the  Duke  j>e  Feltrb  to  Joseph,  Parity 
10th  November  1812;  and  Colonel  Despees  to  Joseph,  22d  September 
1812,  taken  at  Ftftorw.— Napieb,  v.  No*.  5  and  6,  Appendix;  and 
y.  197,  Text. 
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of  the  sword  was  irrevocably  vested  in  these  rigorous  chap. 
taskmasters;  and  when  Joseph,  on  one  occasion,  in    LXIL 
desperation  laid  his  hands  on  a  large  magazine  of   1811- 
corn  collected  near  Toledo,  Marmont  immediately 
rent  troops,  who  recovered  the  magazine  by  force, ,  N 
telling  the  owners  of  the  grain  they  might  apply  to  347. 
the  monarch  for  their  payment.1 

Nor  was  it  only  with  the  king  of  Spain  that  the 
French  marshals,  wielding  the  whole  military  power  Discord  of 
of  the  country,  were  then  at  variance.  There  was  g^Jiar" 
no  cordial  union  or  co-operation  among  themselves,  »"<">£ 
and  they  wanted  that  indispensable  preliminary  to  selves, 
military  operations — unity  of  design,  and  implicit 
obedience  among  the  commanders  employed.  Each 
accustomed  to  regal  state  and  authority  in  his  own 
province,  and  looking  to  the  Tuileries  only  for  the 
instructions  he  was  to  obey,  felt  his  vanity  mortified, 
and  his  consequence  lessened,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  act  in  obedience  to,  or  even  to  co-operate  on 
equal  terms  with,  any  of  his  brother  marshals.  To 
such  a  height  did  this  discord  rise,  that  Ney  was 
put  under  arrest  by  Massena,  during  the  retreat  from 
Portugal,  for  direct  disobedience  of  orders ;  and  no 
subsequent  military  operation  of  length  was  under- 
taken by  'any  two  of  the  marshals  jointly,  till 
the  victories  of  Wellington  forced  them  into  one  still 
disunited  mass  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  Soult 
remained  in  Andalusia  living  in  regal  magnificence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  deeply  en- 
gaged in  great  designs  for  that  province,  from  which 
he  was  only  occasionally  diverted  by  the  advances 
of  the  British  in  Estremadura.  Bessieres,  openly 
condemning  both  the  retention  of  Badajoz  and  the 
siege  of  Cadiz,  found  himself  so  occupied  with  the 
protection  of  the  great  communication  in  the  north, 
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chap,  from  the  increasing  vigour  of  the  Biscay  and  Na* 
LXIL    varre  guerillas,  as  to  be  able  to  lend  only  a  casual 


1811.  aid  to  the  army  of  Portugal;  *  while  Marmont,  at  the 
head  of  that  force,  found  himself  immediately  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  Wellington,  without  any  cor- 
dial support  either  from  the  army  of  the  centre  in 
his  rear,  or  the  distant  columns  of  Soult  or  Bessieres 
on  either  flank. 

When  the  English  general  assumed  the  offensive, 
Vast  effect*  and  the  period  of  disaster  began,  the  French  com- 
cordof8  manders  mutually  laid  the  blame  on  each  other: 
Napole1on8  Joseph  loudly  accused  them  of  selfish  regard  to  their 

generals.  .  . 

separate  interests;  while  Napoleon,  who  could  ill 
brook  reverses  of  any  kind,  thundered  out  his  cen- 
sure in  such  cutting  terms  from  the  Tuileries  or  Rus- 
sia against  them  all,  as  made  the  greater  number  of 
them  tender  their  resignations,  and  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
stant and  rapid  change  of  commanders  on  the  exposed 
frontier  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  war.  Each 

*  "All  the  world  is  aware  of  the  vicious  system  of  our  operations: 
every  one  sees  that  we  are  too  much  scattered.  We  occupy  too  wide 
an  extent  of  country :  we  exhaust  our  resources  without  profit  and  with- 
out necessity :  we  cling  to  dreams.  Cadiz  and  Badajoz  will  swallow  up 
all  our  resources :  Cadiz  because  it  will  not  be  taken :  Badajoz,  because 
it  can  only  be  supported  by  an  army.  The  only  safe  course  would  be 
to  destroy  the  one,  and  abandon,  for  the  moment,  all  thought  of  the 
other.  We  should  concentrate  our  forces ;  retain  certain  points  (Tappiri 
for  the  protection  of  our  magazines  and  hospitals ;  and  regard  two- thirds 
of  Spain  as  a  vast  battle-field,  which  a  single  victory  may  either  secure 
to  or  wrest  from  us,  until  we  have  changed  our  whole  system,  and  se- 
riously set  about  pacifying  and  conquering  the  country.  We  have  not  a 
man  on  the  coast,  from  RoussUlon  to  Barcelona :  Valencia  is  the  centre 
of  all  the  insurgents  of  the  north  and  centre,  and  still  we  are  besieging 
Cadiz/* — Bbssiebes  to  Bbbthier,^6M  June  1811 ;  Bblmas,  Appendix, 
No.  73,  vol.  i. 

These  views  were  highly  displeasing  to  Napoleon,  who  a  few  months 
after  superseded  Bessieres  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north ; 
but  they  were  far  sounder  than  the  Emperor's  own,  and  he  lost  the 
Peninsula  by  not  following  them. 
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marshal  was  solicitous  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  his  chap. 
own  province,  with  the  safety  of  which  he  w*s  en-.  LXIL 


trusted,  and  in  which  the  foundations  of  his  fortune  18 11. 
or  his  ruin  were  laid ;  and  when  the  king  applied 
to  either  for  succour,  the  answer  he  got  from  Soult 
or  Suchet  was,  that  he  should  come  to  Seville  or  Va- 
lencia, but  that  they  could  spare  no  aid  to  him. 
Wellington,  on  the  other  hand,  though  at  the  head 
of  far  inferior  forces,  singly  commanded  them  all. 
Experience  had  taught  him  the  impracticability  of 
any  co-operation  with  the  wretched  armies  of  Spain ; 
and,  relying  on  his  own  British  and  Portuguese 
alone,  he  trusted,  by  unity  of  operation  and  the 
superiority  of  a  central  position,  to  obtain  advan- 
tages over  forces  in  number  triple  his  own,  but  dis- 
seminated over  an  immense  surface,  and  disjointed 
by  separate  interests  and  variety  of  direction.  * 

V. — But  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  powerful  ally 
which  Wellington  had  in  the  prosecution  of  his  opera-  Desperate 
turns  against  the  French  generals  in  the  Peninsula,  was  ^J^ed  ' 
to  be  found  in  the  oppressive  manner  in  which  theyb7 th* 
were  constrained  by  Napoleon  to  carry  on  the  war,  andtheFrench. 
the  incredible  excesses  of  cruelty  to  which  they  had 
recourse  to  maintain  their  soldiers,  and  repress  the 
hostility  which  the  exactions,  which  were  every  where 
going  forward,  had  excited  in  all  the  provinces.  When 
it  is  recollected,  indeed,  that  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  French  soldiers  were  permanently  quartered 
on  the  Spanish  territory,  and  had  been  so  now  for 
three  years ;  that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  this 
immense  body  had  been  paid,  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged 
at  the  expense  of  the  conquered  districts,  who  had 
already  been  exhausted  by  the  contributions  of  their 
own  troops  and  guerillas,  and  devastated  by  all  the 

•  Sec  Piece*  Just,  m  Bsuus,  Joumaux  des  Sieges,  i.  530-657. 
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chap,  horrors  of  war  during  four  successive  campaigns;  it 
LXIL    becomes  rather  a  matter  of  astonishment  how  thej 


1811.  contrived  to  extract  any  thing  at  all  in  the  end  from 
a  country  so  long  exppsed  to  such  devastations,  than 
that  their  rapine  could  be  levied  only  by  the  last 
atrocities  of  military  execution.  As  it  was,  however, 
the  systematic  rigour  and  cruelty  with  which  they 
enforced  their  exactions,  were  as  unparalleled  in  mo- 
dern warfare  as  their  enormous  amount  was  unex- 
ampled. It  has  been  already  noticed  that,  by  his  own 
admission,  Suchet,  whose  civil  administration  was 
incomparably  the  least  oppressive  of  any  of  the  French 
generals  in  the  Peninsula,  contrived  to  extract  eight 
millions  of  francs  annually  from  the  war-wasted  pro- 
vince of  Aragon,  or  more  than  double  what  it  had 
yielded  in  the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  monarchy,* 
and  that  two  millions  sterling  were  at  once  levied  from 
the  small  province  of  Valencia;  and,  judging  of  the 
comparative  weight  of  his  requisitions  and  those  made 
by  others,  from  the  flourishing  aspect  and  general 
submission  of  his  province  compared  with  the  ravaged 
features  and  fierce  resistance  which  were  every  where 
else  exhibited,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  his  exac- 
tions were-  not  half  of  what  were  elsewhere  expe- 
rienced. It  was  this  oppressive  system  of  military 
contributions  which  was  adopted  by  the  French,  and 
invariably  acted  upon  from  the  very  outset  of  the  re- 
volutionary war,  and  not  the  passing  devastations  of 
the  soldiers,  that  was  the  principal  evil  which  pro- 
voked so  universal  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  their  go- 
vernment. 

The  English  soldiers  at  times  plundered  just  asmuch 
as  their  opponents,  and  perhaps,  from  their  habits  of 
intoxication,  and  theinferiorclassin  society  from  which 

*  Ante,  viii.  268,  and  Suchbt,  j.  280-286. 
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they  were  drawn,  they  were  on  such  occasions  more  chap. 
brutal  in  their  disorders  than  the  French.    But  there   LXIL 
was  this  difference  between  the  two,  and  it  was  a  vital    1811- 
one  to  the  inhabitants  of  theconquered countries :  the  Differ- 
English  plunder  was  merely  the  unauthorized  work  of  ^?t»  the 
the  common  men,  and  was  invariably  repressed  when  J"*** 
order  was  restored  by  the  officers;  the  whole  supplies  and  the 
for  the  troops  being  paid  with  perfect  regularity  from  exactions, 
the  public  funds  of  Government;  whereas  the  French 
exactions  were  the  result  of  a  systematic  method  of 
providing  for  their  armies,  enjoined  by  express  com- 
mand upon  all  the  Imperial  generals,  and  forming  the 
groundwork  of  the  whole  military  policy  of  Napoleon. 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  when  discipline  was  re- 
stored all  military  oppression  ceased,  and  the  presence 
of  the  army  was  felt  only  in  the  quickened  sale  for 
every  species  of  produce  which  the  inhabitants  en- 
joyed, and  the  immense  circulation  of  money  which 
took  place:  in  that  of  the  latter,  the  more  thoroughly 
that  military  subordination  was  established,  the  great- 
er was  the  misery  which  prevailed  around  the  soldier's 
cantonments,  from  the  greater  perfection  which  the 
system  of  methodical  robbery  had  attained.     And 
this  difference  appeared  in  the  clearest  manner  when 
they  respectively  quitted  the  countries  which  they  had 
long  occupied.     When  Soult  abandoned  Andalusia, 
of  which  he  had  enjoyed  the  whole  resources  for  three 
years,  such  was  the  universal  destitution  which  pre- 
vailed, though  the  country  was  the  richest  in  Spain, 
and  had  not  seen  any  serious  invasion  during  that  ^&p'r* 
time,  that  the  French  armies  of  the  south,  the  cen-  we"»"g- 

.  ,  ^  111  •       i  *»  i     tontoLord 

tre,  and  Portugal,  had  received  no  pay  for  one,  the  Liverpool. 
civil  servants,  none  for  two  years ; l  whereas  the  18°1q.  ' 
wealth  which  had  been  poured  into  Portugal  by  the  ?*rw-  **• 
British  army,  during  the  same  period,  was  so  enor-miss. 
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chap,  mous,  that  it  had  far  more  than  counterbalanced  all 
LXTL    the  devastations  of  Massena's  invasion,  and  all  the 


1811.    sacrifices  of  the  long  protracted  contest* 

But  oppressive  as  were  the  exactions  of  the  French 

Dreadful   armies,  the  severity  of  the  military  executions  by 

thrFrench  w^c^  tih*y  were  kvied,  and  the  infamous  cruelty  of 

military    the  Imperial  decrees  by  which  it  was  attempted  to 

suppress  the  insurrections  to  which  they  gave  rise, 

were  still  more  instrumental  in  producing  the  general 

and  increasing  hostility  to  their   authority  which 

characterized  the  later  years  of  the  war.    Not  only 

Aug.  13,    did  Soult  in  Andalusia  issue  and  act  upon  a  procla- 

181°*        raation,  directing  "  no  quarter  to  be  given  to  any  of 

the  Spanish  armies  or  armed  bands ;  and  all  the 

villages  where  any  resistance  was  attempted,  to  be 

delivered  to  the  flames ; "  t  but  Augereau,  in  Catalonia, 

announced  "  that  every  man  taken  with  arms  in  his 

hands  should  be  hung,  without  any  form  of  process, 

by  the  highway ;  every  house  from  which  resistance 

was  made  should  be  burned,  and  every  inhabitant  in 

«  See  pro-  it  put  to  the  sword}"1  and  Bessieres  in  the  north 

Dec*^00'  *ssued  and  enforced  decrees  unparalleled,  it  is  to  be 

1809.       hoped,  in  modern  warfare,  for  the  cold-blooded  atro- 

429. '       city  in  which  they  are  conceived.     By  the  first  of 

these  it  is  declared,  that  "  the  clergy,  alcaldes,  cures, 

and  justices  of  every  village,  shall  be  responsible  for 

the  exact  payment  of  the  contributions,  and  the  fur- 

*  "  The  French  discipline  is  founded  upon  the  strength  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Government  operating  upon  an  army,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  sober,  well  disposed,  amenable  to  order,  and  in  some  degree 
educated.  They  live  by  the  authorized  and  regulated  plunder  of  the 
country,  if  any  should  remain :  they  suffer  labour,  hardships,  and  priva- 
tions every  day :  they  draw  no  money  from  France,  and  go  on  without 
pay,  provisions,  money,  or  any  thing;  but  they  lose,  in  consequence  half 
their  army  in  every  campaign.*' — Wblukgtow  to  Lobd  Wj 
January  26,  1811 ;  Gubwood,  vii.  188. 
f  Ante,  viii.  199. 
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• 

nisbing  the  whole  requisitions  ordered  by  the  mili-   chap. 
tarjr  authorities.      Every  village  which  shall  not    Lxn* 
immediately  execute  the  orders  which  it  has  received,  • 1811. 
or  furnish  the  supplies  ordered,  shall  he  delivered 
over  to  military  execution;   and  every  individual 
convicted  of  stimulating  the  people  to  withstand  or  lJ£  j^e 
delay  obedience    to    the    French  orders  for  Air*  6> 181?-  * 
nishings  and  requisitions,  shall  be  forthwith  delivered  667. ' 
over  to  a  military  commission." l 

By  the  second  decree,  still  more  infamous,  it  was 
announced,  that  "  the  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sis-  Frightful 
ters,  children,  and  nephews  of  all  individuals  who  b2UJ2^?§ 
have  quitted  their  domiciles,  and  do  not  inhabit  the  Prociim*- 
villages  occupied  by  the  French,  shall  be  held  re- 
sponsible, in  their  persons  and  effects  for  all  acts  of 
violence  committed  by  the  insurgents ;  that  if  any 
inhabitant  is  carried  off  from  his  domicile,  three  of 
the  nearest  relations  of  some  brigand  shall  be  arrested 
as  hostages,  and  shot  if  the  individual  is  put  to  death ; 
that  every  person  who  shall  be  absent  eight  days 
without  permission  shall  be  considered  as  a  brigand, 
and  his  relations  proceeded  against  in  terms  of  this 
decree ;  that  every  person  not  provided  with  a  carte 
de  mreU  shall  be  immediately  sent  to  prison ;  every 
one  found  corresponding  with  the  insurgents  put  to 
death ;  and  every  one  writing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country  occupied  by  them,  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
imprisonment." %     It  was  reserved  for  the  armies  of*  ProcU- 
a power  which  began  the  contest  with  the  cry  of  war  Suileof 
to  the  palace  and  peace  to  the  cottage,  and  professed  \s^2\e- 
the  most  unbounded  philanthropy,  especially  for  the  res.)  June 
poor,  to  push,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  respon-  Beim.  i! 
sibility  for  alleged  transgressions  beyond  the  utmost 6(53- 
limits  assigned  to  them  by  the  jealous  tyranny  of  Im- 
perial Rome ;  and  to  denounce  the  punishments  pro, 
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chap,  claimed  as  a  penalty  not  against  subjects  revolting 
LXIL    against  their  acknowledged  sovereign,  but  foreign 


1811-   citizens  striving  for  the  independence  of  their  country, 

and  discharging  what  they  had  themselves  a  thousand 

times  justly  styled  the  most  sacred  of  human  duties. 

When  such  were  the  principles  of  war,  not  casu- 

Geneni    ally  acted  on  by  ungovernable  troops  in  a  moment 

^JulSse  °f  fofjf  kut  deliberately  announced  and  methodi- 

which  this  caiiy  enforced  by  the  Imperial  marshals  for  years  to- 

oppression         /         .      .  .  •  •  ,,     A  ,     «,  ,  i 

produced,  gether,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  uncontrollable 
thirst  for  revenge  should  have  seized  a  large  portion 
of  the  Spanish  nation.  Such,  accordingly,  was  the 
case  from  the  moment  that  the  decrees  establishing 
the  military  government  were  issued  in  February 
1810.  The  excessive  rigour  with  which  the  generals' 
contributions  were  every  where  levied,  and  the  crush- 
ing weight  with  which  they  fell  upon  the  peasantry, 
filled  the  guerilla  ranks,  as  well  from  the  bereave- 
ments which  they  occasioned,  as  the  destitution  which 
they  produced.  They  brought  the  bitterness  of  con* 
quest  home  to  every  cottage  in  the  kingdom ;  they 
drove  the  iron  into  the  soul  of  the  nation ;  revenge, 
that  "  wild  species  of  justice,"  gained  possession  of 
every  heart.  If  you  enquired  into  the  private  history 
of  the  members  of  any  of  the  guerilla  bands,  it  uni- 
formly recounted  the  same  tale  of  suffering — one  had 
had  his  father  murdered  by  the  French  soldiers  at 
the  threshold  of  his  home ;  another  had  seen  his  wife 
violated  and  massacred,  or  his  children  butchered 
before  his  eyes ;  a  third  had  lost  both  his  sons  in  the 
war ;  a  fourth,  burnt  out  of  house  and  home,  had 
joined  the  bands  in  the  mountains,  as  the  only  means 
either  of  gaining  a  livelihood  or  wreaking  vengeance. 
All  in  one  way  or  other  had  been  driven  by  suffering 
to  forget  every  other  feeling  but  the  remembrance  of 
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their  woes,  and  the  determination  to  revenge  them.  chap. 
Incredible  were  the  obstacles  which  this  state  of  , 

things  threw  in  the  way  of  the  French  army  }  vain    1811. 
the  attempt  by  severity  to  extinguish  a  spirit  which 
found  in  the  excesses  of  that  very  severity  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  its  increase.     Already  in  June  1811, 
Marshal  Bessieres  had  bitterly  experienced  the  wo- 
fol  effect  of  the  sanguinary  policy  which  he  had  pur- 
sued. *   So  formidable  did  this  insurrection  become 
in  the  course  of  1812,  that  it  engaged,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  the  anxious  attention  both  of  Napoleon 
and  his  generals,  and  by  degrees  absorbed  nearly  the 
whole  army  of  the  north,  seventy  thousand  strong,  Dec>  14, 
in  a  murderous  and  inglorious  partisan  warfare.1811- 
Mina  retaliated  in  Navarre  by  a  counter-proclama- 
tion, in  which,  in  an  equally  sanguinary  but  more 
excusable  spirit,  because  it  was  in  self-defence  only, 
he  declared  that  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  the 
French  troops,  t 

*  M  It  is  time  to  take  a  decided  part :  the  army  of  the  north  is  com- 
posed, it  is  true,  of  44,000  men !  but,  if  yon  unite  20,000  together,  all 
communication  ceases,  and  the  insurrection  makes  great  progress. 
The  coast  will  soon  be  lost  as  far  as  Bilboa.  We  are  destitute  of  every 
tiring:  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  can  live  from  day  to  day. 
The  spirit  of  the  country  is  frightful.  The  journey  of  King  Joseph  to 
Paris— the  retreat  from  Portugal — the  evacuation  of  the  country  as  far 
ts  Salamanca — have  elevated  their  minds  to  a  degree  I  cannot  express. 
The  bands  enlarge  and  recruit  daily  at  all  points.*'— Makshai*  Bss- 
musto  Bbethijeb,  June  6,  1811 ;  Rblmas,  i.  500. 

t  u  Navarre,"  said  Mina,  in  the  preamble  of  this  proclamation,  "  is 
covered  with  desolation :  every  where  tears  are  shed  for  the  loss  of  the 
forest  friends :  the  father  sees  the  body  of  his  son  hanging  for  having 
hd  the  heroism  to  defend  his  country :  the  son  witnesses  with  despair 
bis  father  sinking  under  the  horrors  of  a  prison,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  is  the  parent  of  a  hero  who  has  fought  for  his  native  land. 
The  mayors,  the  nobles,  the  priests,  have  been  all  ruined  or  conducted 
in  captivity  into  France.  All  our  efforts,  by  showing  generosity  to  our 
captives,  to  introduce  a  more  humane  style  of  warfare  have  proved  nu- 
gatory: there  remains  only  the  duty  of  retaliation." — Proclamation  by 

£*<«  t  Mnu,  December  14, 1811;  Bblmas,  i.  594. 
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chap.       In  the  midst  of  this  terrible  warfare,  it  was  with 
L         the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  great  line  of  commu- 


1811.   nication  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne  could  be  kept 
Extraor-  open ;  fifty  thousand  men  were  required  to  guard  it, 
ficuu7e8dlf"  and,  independent  of  the  great  fortresses  of  Pam- 
Wart,h  tbis  Pe^una  an^  St  Sebastian,  and  the  fort  of  Burgos, 
warfare    nineteen  fortified  posts  or  blockhouses,  each  garri- 
theFrenck80116*!  by  three  or  four  hundred  men,  were  erected  on 
the  line  from  the  Bidassoa  to  the  capital ;  eleven  on 
the  more  circuitous  route  by  Valladolid,  Segovia,  and 
theGuadarama;  fifteen  on  the  road  from  Valladolid  to 
Saragossa;  eight  from  Valladolid  to  Santander;  and 
1  BeJm.  i.  so  on  through  the  whole  kingdom*1  Thus  Spain  was 
'overspread  by  a  vast  iron  net,   constructed  at  an 
enormous  expense,  and  upheld  by  an  incredible  ex- 
%  penditure  of  men  and  treasure ;  but  though  it  was 
sufficient,  except  in  the  mountain  districts,  to  chain 
the  inhabitants  and  prevent  any  serious  insurrection, 
yet  it  absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  the  French 
troops,  and  was  attended  with  a  great  and  ceaseless 
consumption  of  life  to  the  invaders;  so  that  Welling- 
ton  did  not  overestimate  its  importance  when,  in 
December  1811,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool:  "  The 
people  of  the  country  are   still  disposed  to  resist 
whenever  they  see  a  prospect  of  advantage.   Buona- 
parte is  yet  far  from  having  effected  the  conquest 
even  of  that  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  which  he  has 
,     ...      military  possession ;  and  in  truth,  the  devastation 
tonto  Lord  which  attends  the  progress  of  our  enemies'  arms,  and 
De7.X°  i*  the  consequence  of  their  continuance  in  any  part 
Our1'  rUi  °^  '^e  coun*ry»  **  our  best/riendy  and  will  in  the  end 
422.        bring  the  contest  to  a  conclusion"* 

But  if  such  were  the  difficulties — arising  partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  which  was  the  seat 
of  war,   partly  from    the  absurd   distribution  of 
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power  in  the  Peninsula  by  Napoleon,  and  partly  chap. 
from  the  oppressive  and  exterminating  mode  of  con-    LXIL 


ducting  war  which  the  revolution  had  established —    18n- 
with  which  the  French  generals  had  to  contend,  WeiUng- 
Wellington  on  his  part  did  not  recline  on  a  bed  of  cities, 
roses :  the  obstacles  which  thwarted  his  operations, 
though  arising  from  different  causes,  were  nearly  as 
great  as  those  with  which  his  antagonists  had  to 
strive;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  an  impartial  sur- 
vey of  their  relative  situations  docs  not  leave  his  su- 
periority as  great  as  if  his  vast  inferiority  of  force  and 
unbroken  career  of  victories  were  alone  considered. 
The  first  and  most  important  circumstance  which 
constantly  thwarted  all  the  English  general's  efforts  corrup- 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula,  was  the  long-  jJjJeSit j 
established  and  incurable  corruption  of  every  part  of  the  Por- 
of  the  Portuguese  administration.     This  deplorable  j^uTra- 
evil,  the  sad  bequest  of  ages  of  despotism,  had  not  at tl0Da 
that  period  been  counterbalanced  in  the  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Braganza,   by  the  feverish  and 
sometimes  almost  supernatural  energy  which,  in  a 
democratic  convulsion,  springs  from  the  temporary 
ascendant  of  poverty,  and  the  unrestrained  career  of 
passion.     Portugal  had  lost  its  monarch  and  regular 
government;  its  rulers  owed  their  election  in  a  great 
degree  to  popular  choice,  and  the  country  was  in  the 
most  violent  state  of  general  excitement;  but  the 
convulsion,  as  Wellington  often  ob&rved,  was  anti- 
Gallican,  not  democratic:  the  old  influences  still 
pervaded  every  department  of  the  administration; 
and  that  fearful  vigour  was  awanting  which   in- 
variably appears  when  uncontrolled  power  is   for 
the  first  time  vested  in  the  masses,  and  the  people 
enjoy  the  dangerous  faculty  of  laying  impositions 
on  property,  from  the  operation  of  which  they  are 
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chap,  from  their  poverty  almost  entirely  exempted.    Hence 
the  government  and  whole  administration  were  cor- 


LXII. 


1811.  rUpt  an(j  imbecile  to  a  degree  which  appears  almost 
inconceivable  to  those  who  have  either  experienced 
the  permanent  vigour  of  monarchical,  or  the  tran- 
sient energy  of  democratic  states.  So  inveterate  were 
abuses  in  every  department,  that  the  people  could 
not  conceive  any  administration  without  them ;  and 
when  the  soldiers  enrolled  under  British  command 
t  received  the  full  pay  promised  them,  their  astonish- 

ton  to  the  ment  knew  no  bounds,  having  never  under  their  na- 
gwrtofRe"tive  officers  known  what  it  was  to  have  less  than 
Portugal  one-half  or  two-thirds  absorbed  by  the  peculation  of 

Apr.  1813.  *  r~ 

Nap.  y.422.  those  through  whose  hands  the  money  passed. 

Had  Wellington  possessed  the  same  unlimited 
imbecility  power  in  the  civil  as  he  did  in  the  military  affairs  of 
the  reg^n*  Portugal,  these  abuses  would  speedily  have  been 
b7  *diL,8~  correcte^  5    but,  unfortunately,   this  was  very  .far 
charged    indeed  from  being  the  case.     His  direct  authority 
duties.      extended  only  to  the  command  of  the  armies ;  and 
although  his  influence  was,  doubtless,  considerable 
with  the  regency  at  Lisbon,  and  he  was  most  ably 
seconded  by  the  British  ambassador  there,  the  Hon- 
ourable Charles  Stuart,*  yet  his  efforts  to  effect  an 
amelioration  in  the  public  service,  and  communicate 
the  requisite  vigour  to  the  administration,  were  per- 
petually thwarted  by  the  inability  of  its  members  to 
comprehend  his  views ;  the  extraordinary  difficulty 
of  reforming,  amidst  the  din  of  external  war,  long 
established  domestic  abuses  ;  and  the  constant  dread 
which  the  regency  had  of  interfering  with  existing 
emoluments,  or  adopting  any  measures  of  compulsion 
against  inferior  functionaries  and  magistrates,  lest 

*  Now  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay,  the  British  ambassador  at  St 
Petersburg. 
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they  should  endanger  their  own  popularity.     Their  chap. 
Deirousness  on  this  last  head  was  such  as  to  render   *'xn* 
Government  perfectly  powerless,  either  in  enforcing   1811, 
the  laws  or   drawing  forth  the  resources   of  the 
country ;  and  all  the  remonstrances  of  Wellington 
were  unable  to  make  them  even  adventure  upon  the 
very  first  duty  of  executive  administration,  that  of 
making  inferior  officers  do  their  duty.     The  conse- 
quence was,  that  though  the  taxes  were  very  heavy,  t0Wfo ing* 
they  were  most  irregularly  collected,  and  the  rich  Pr»nce  Re- 
aod  privileged  classes  discovered  a  thousand  ways  Portugal, 
of  evading  them.     Ample  levies  of  men  were  voted;  ^Kj1  °* 
kt  no  adequate  measures  were  ever  taken  to  bring  Gurw.  u. 
forth  the  soldiers,  or  send  them  back  if  they  hadvau?,  7. 
left  their  colours.1 

The  army  in  the  field  was  seldom  more  than 
half  the  number  for  whom  pay  was  drawn ;  clothing,  wretched 
ammunition,  provisions,  and  stores  of  ail  sorts,  were^**®^6 
constantly  wanting  for  the  troops  j  the  means  of the  field- 
transport  were  rarely  provided  for  them,  and  never 
in  time;  and  even  the  English  subsidy  for  the  sup- 
port of  thirty  thousand  men,  which  was  regularly 
advanced,  was  so  much  diverted  to  other  objects,  that 
the  pay  of  the  men  was  almost  always  in  arrear, 
and,  in  April  1813,  the  army  in  the  field  had  received 
no  pay  for  seven,  the  garrison  for  nine,  the  militia 
for  fifteen  months.  The  consequence  was,  that 
Wellington  was  obliged  to  feed  the  Portuguese 
troops  from  the  British  magazines ;  and  this,  in  its 
torn,  impoverished  the  resources,  and  paralyzed  the 
efforts  of  the  British  army.*  Had  these  evils  occurred 

"The  unfortunate  governments  in  the  Peninsula  had  been  reduced 
to  nek  a  state  of  decrepitude,  that  there  was  no  authority  in  Spain  or 
Portugal  before  the  French  invasion.  The  French  invasion  did  not 
imprwe  this  state  of  things;  and  since  that  event  no  crime  that  I  know 
°f  tabeen  punished  in  either,  excepting  that  of  being  a  French  par- 

V0L.  VIII.  U 
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chap,  in  the  Frepch  armies,  their  generals  would  speedily 
LXIL    have  applied  a  remedy  hy  taking  the  supplies  wanted 
1811.    by  force,  and  sending  the  owners  to  the  regency  for 
payment ;  but  such  a  proceeding  would  have  been 
altogether  repugnant  to  the  English  mode  of  earn- 
ing on  war.      It  was  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of 
Wellington,  and  the  principles  on  which  he  was 
422**423.  conducting  the  contest ;  and  if  adopted,  he  was  well 
Weil,  to    aware  it  would  have  purchased  present  relief  by  the 
-genTof     sacrifice  of  all  the  grounds  on  which  he  hoped  for 
WeUUfoL  ultimate  success.    Thus  the  evils  continued  through 
Stuart,      the  whole  campaign.     Remonstrance  and  represent 
1812.  '     tation  were  the  sole  remedies  relied  on ;  the  whole 
KBand  viii.  °f  4^s  gig*11**0  cml  conflict  in  his  rear  fell  on  the 
*>7.        English  general,  as  always  ensues  in  such  cases;1 

tisan.    Those  malversations  in  office — those  neglects  of  duty— that 
disobedience  of  order — that  inattention  to  regulation  which  tend  to 
defeat  all  plans  for  military  operation,  and  ruin  a  state  that  is  involved 
in  war  more  than  all  the  plots  of  French  partisans,  are  passed  unnoticed, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  complaints  which  Marshal  Beresford  and 
I  have  made.    The  cause  of  all  this  is  the  mistaken  principle  on  which 
the  Government  have  proceeded.    They  suppose  the  best  foundation 
for  their  power  is  a  low  vulgar  popularity,  of  which  the  evidence  is  the 
shouting  of  the  mob  at  Lisbon,  and  the  regular  attendance  at  their 
levees;  and  to  obtain  this  bubble,  they  have  neglected  the  essential 
duty  of  making  inferior  functionaries  do  their  duty,  which,  if  done, 
would  ere  this  have  saved  both  countries.     On  the  same  principle, 
they  will  not  regulate  their  finances,  because  it  interferes  with  some 
man's  job.    They  will  not  lay  on  new  taxes ;  because  none  who  do  so  are 
ever  favourites  with  the  mob.    They  have  a  general  income  of  10  and 
sometimes  20  per  cent;  but  no  one  has  yet  paid  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  he  ought  to  have  done.    Thence,  from  want  of  money,  they  can 
pay  nobody.    The  hire  of  mules  and  carts  is  never  paid;  the  horses 
die,  and  the  people  desert ;  the  commissaries  have  no  money  to  bay 
provisions,  or  provide  the  means  of  transport ;  and  thence  the  troops 
are  constantly  suffering;  and  as  I  will  not  allow  pillage,  every  depart- 
ment of  the  service  is  paralyzed.    In  consequence,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  incorporate  the  Portuguese  troops  with  the  English  divisions,  sod 
both  are  paid  from  one  military  chest;  but  the  evil  exists  in  its  full  ex- 
tent with  the  detached  corps  and  garrison." — Wklukgtox  to  Coloxel 
Goedow,  12th  June  1811 ;  Gubwood,  viii.  6,  7, 
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and  not  unfrequently  he  was  engaged  in  presence  of  chap. 
the  enemy,  and  within  sight  of  their  videttes,  in    Lxn' 


lengthened  yet  vain  memoirs  on  the  most  compli-    1811. 
cated  details  of  Portuguese  civil  administration. 

The  next  circumstance  which  paralyzed  on  repeat- 
ed occasions  the  operations  of  the  English  general,  Wretched 
and  often  at  the  most  critical  moments,  was  the  0f  the 
wretched  condition  and  total  destitution  of  the  Span-  fr^i8hand 
ish  armies,  and  the  pride  and  obstinacy  which  ren- jealous  of 
dered  their  generals  unreasonably  jealous  of  foreign  generals, 
interference,  and  equally  averse  to  and  incapable  of 
any  joint  measures  by  which  a  material  or  durable 
benefit   to   the  common  cause  could  be  obtained. 
Such,  indeed,  were  the  inefficiency  and  destitution  of 
the  Spanish  forces,  that  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
their  presence  was  a  burden  rather  than  an  advan- 
tage to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  troops,  by  bringing  into 
the  field  a  host  of  useless  mouths,  whose  arms  were 
incapable  of  rendering  any  effectual  service  in  the 
field  against  the  enemy,  and  who  yet  devoured  all  the 
resources  by  which  the  war  could  be  maintained.     So 
great  were  these  evils  found  to  be,  that  after  the 
experience  of  the  Talavera  campaign,  Wellington 
formed  the  resolution,  from  which  he  never  after- 
wards deviated,  of  engaging  in  no  joint  undertaking 
whatever  with  the  Castilian  armies;  but,  trusting 
to  them  merely  for  distant  diversions,  to  rely  upon 
his  own  British  and  Portuguese  forces  alone  for  any 
operations  in  the  front  of  the  conflict.     In  fact,  after 
the  battles  of  Ocana  and  the  Tonnes,  in  the  close  of,  Well 
1809,*  no  Spanish  force  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  Castano*, 
army  existed  within  the  sphere  of  the  English  ope-  ^n.  ' 
rations;1  and  on  the  only  subsequent  occasion  on fgg1^1*1, 
which  necessity  compelled  a  junction  of  the  British  fc.  98,  hi. 

*  Ante,  Yii.  802,  804. 
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chap,  and  Spanish  in  the  field — at  Albuera,  in  1811 — 

LXII>    they  only  escaped  a  bloody  defeat,  induced  by  the 

1811*    obstinacy  and  intractability  of  the  Spanish  genarals, 

and  the  unwieldy  character  of  their  troops,  by  the 

surpassing  valour  of  the  English  soldiers,  and  the 

shedding  of  torrents  of  English  blood.* 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  war,  the  lustre  of 

Treachery  Wellington's  victories,  and  the  universal  voice  of  all 

Cortes,  men  of  sense,  in  the  Peninsula,  which  loudly  de- 
manded that  he  should  be  put  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  military  operations,  compelled  the  Cadiz 
Government,  much  against  their  will,  to  appoint  him 
generalissimo  of  ail  the  armies  ;  and  the  increased 
vigour  and  efficiency  which,  in  spite  of  every  diffi- 
culty, he  speedily  communicated  to  them,  clearly  de- 
monstrated of  what  benefit  it  would  have  been  to  the 
common  cause  if  he  had  been  earlier  elevated  to  the 
supreme  command.  But  at  this  stage  of  the  con- 
test he  was  not  only  thwarted  by  the  frequent  jea- 
lousy of  the  Spanish  generals,  one  of  whom,  Ballas- 
teros,  was  so  mortified  at  his  appointment  that  he 
resigned  his  command  in  disgust,  and  wellnigh  occa- 

Is^Ck'     sioned  the  loss  of  the  whole  fruits  of  the  battle  of 

will*  CH* 

I*".        Salamanca ; 1  but  he  found  his  influence  and  useful- 

*  **  Your  Excellency  may  depend  upon  ,the  truth  of  what  I  have 
^repeatedly  had  the  honour  of  stating  to  you  in  conversation,  that  until 
the  Spanish  armies  shall  possess  regular  resources,  by  which  they  can 
be  supplied  during  any  operation  which  tbey  may  undertake,  and  are 
equipped  in  such  a  manner  that  casual  or  trifling  difficulties  will  not 
impede  their  operations ;  and  until  the  troops  are  disciplined,  as  all  other 
troops  are  which  are  to  meet  an  enemy  in  the  field,  it  is  useless  te  think 
of  plans  of  co-operation  between  this  army  and  those  of  Spain,  which 
must  be  feuaded  en  the  active  offensive  operations  of  all  parts  of  the 
armies  of  all  the  three  nations.  I  should  deceive  myself  and  yon,  and  the 
Governments  of  both  nations,  if  I  were  to  encourage  such  a  notion ;  and 
if  I  were  to  undertake  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  I  should  risk  the 
loss  of  my  army  for  no  object  whatever.— We lukgtoti  lo  Casta***, 
24M  July  1811 ;  Gurwood,  viii.  138. 
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ness  interrupted  by  treason  and  disloyalty  in  the  seat  chap. 
of  government  itself.  So  fiercely,  indeed,  had  the  pas-    hxlL 
sions  of  democracy  now  begun  to  burn  at  Cadiz,  that,    1812. 
in  their  animosity  at  the  orderly  spirit  of  aristocratic 
rule  iu  England,  the  Republican  leaders  forgot  the 
whole  evils  and  wrongs  of  French  invasion*,  and  at 
a  period  when  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  was 
no  longer  hopeless,  but  reasonable  grounds  for  ex- 
pecting it  had  arisen  from  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
English  troops,  and  the  approaching  hostility  of  the 
northern  powers,  a  secret  negotiation  was  going  on 
between  Joseph  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Cortes,  for  the  delivery  of  Cadiz  to  the  French  troops* 
and  the  submission  of  the  whole  Peninsula  to  the 
Imperial  government  They  were  willing  to  concede 
every  thing,  and  acknowledge  the  Napoleon  dynasty, 
provided  the  democratic  constitution  of  1812  was 
recognized.     This  conspiracy,  suspected  at  the  time, 
and  since   fully  demonstrated  by   the  documents 
which  have  been  brought  to  light,  soon  made  its 
effects  apparent  from  the  undisguised  hostility  which 
the  Cortes  manifested  towards  Wellington  and  the 
English  army ;  the  occasional  excesses  of  the  soldiers 
were  magnified  by  the  voice  of  malignity  $  their  ser- 
vices forgotten,  their  great  deeds  traduced  ;  the  con- 
tagion had  reached  some  of  the  generals  of  the 
armies,  who  were  prepared  to  pass  over  with  their 
troops  to  the  enemy ;  and  nothing  but  the  unbroken 
series  of  Wellington's  victories,  and  the  loud  voice  of 
fame  which  heralded  his   exploits,  prevented   the 
government  of  the  Cortes,  on  the  eve  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  country  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler, 
from  blasting  all  the  glories  of  the  contest  which  g***^ 
it  had  so  heroically  maintained,1  by  uncalled-for  406,407. 
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chap,  submission  and  shameless  treachery  at  his  termi- 
LXIL    nation.* 

.1811.        The  last  circumstance  which,  throughout  his  whole 
Extreme   career,  impeded  the  operations  of  Wellington,  and 

the  Eng-f  ^a(*  °^en  weHnigh  snatched  the  laurels  of  victory 
Hah  «™y  from  his  hand  when  almost  within  his  grasp,  was 
daring  the  the  extraordinary  difficulty  which  the  English  Go- 
war#  vernment  experienced,  especially  in  1811,  in  procur- 
ing supplies  of  provisions  and  money  for  his  army, 
and  the  very  limited  amount  of  reinforcements  in 
troops  which  the  circumstances  of  the  British  empire, 
or  the  apprehensions  of  Ministers,  allowed  them  to 
send  to  his  support.  The  circumstances  have  been 
already  fully  detailedt  which  had  at  that  juncture,  to 
an  unprecedented  degree,  reduced  the  resources  of  the 
empire.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  crisis  of  the  war:  both 
England  and  France  were  suffering  immensely  from 
their  mutual  blockade;  and  the  contest  seemed 
*  reduced  to  the  question  who  should  starve  first 
At  such  a  time  the  closing  of  the  American  harbours 
and  the  vast  markets  of  the  United  States  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  British  industry,  added  to  the  calamity  of 
an  unusually  bad  harvest,  which  required  nearly 
five  millions  sterling  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country 
for  the  purchase  of  subsistence,  not  only  rendered  it 

*  Many  persons  in  the  Cortes  held  secret  intercourse  with  Joseph, 
with  the  view  of  acknowledging  his  dynasty,  on  condition  that  he  would 
accede  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Cortes  in  civil  government.  Early 
in  1813,  the  Conde  de  Montejo,  then  a  general  in  £lio*s  army  of  Mur- 
cia,  had  secretly  made  propositions  to  pass  over,  with  the  forces  under 
his  command,  to  Ring  Joseph ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  whole  arm?  of 
the  Duke  del  Parque,  which  had  advanced  to  La  Mancha,  made  offers 
of  the  same  nature.  They  were  actually  in  negotiation  with  Joseph 
when  the  Emperor's  orders  obliged  the  French  army  to  abandon  Madrid 
and  take  up  the  line  of  the  Ebro. — Naplkb,  v.  406,  407. 

t  i4nA?,  viii.  119— 127. 
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almost  an  impossibility  for  the  Government  to  send  to  chap. 
Portugal  either  specie  or  provisions,  but  madeit  a  mat-    Lxn* 
ter  of  extraordinary  difficulty  for  the  English  general    1811. 
to  obtain  from  any  quarter  supplies  for  his  army.1     5o.Ap' T' 

His  correspondence,  accordingly,  during  the  whole 
of  his  campaigns,  but  especially  in  the  years  1810  WeiKng- 
aod  1811,    are  filled   with   the   difficulties   which  complaints 
he  experienced  in  getting  provisions  and  the  means  °J||U  **nt 
of  transport,  and  the  backwardness  of  Government 
in  making  the  requisite  remittances ;  and  not  un- 
frequently,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  at  finding 
his  best  laid  schemes  rendered  abortive  by  the  want 
of  perhaps  an  inconsiderable  sum  in  ready  money,  or 
a  few  stores  in  siege  equipage,  sharp  complaints 
escaped  him  at  the  incapacity  of  the  Administration, 
which,  engrossed  with  its  parliamentary  contests,  left 
undone  the  weightier  matters  of  the  war.*     But  in 
cooler  moments,  and  on  a  just  retrospect  of  the  ex- 

*  The  greater  part  of  these  complaints  will  be  found  quoted  in  Napier's 
Penauular  War^  v.  52-64:  Counter  Remarks,  tn/ra:  and  they  are  scat- 
tered through  all  Gurwood's  Correspondence. 

As  a  specimen  the  following  extracts  maybe  given: — April 20, 1810. 
— u  The  Ministry  are  as  much  alarmed  as  the  public,  or  as  the  Opposi- 
tion pretend  to  be :  the  state  of  public  opinion  is  very  unfavourable  to  the 
var;  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  I  am  inclined  to  fight  a  desperate 
battle  which  is  to  answer  no  purpose.  Their  private  letters  are  in  some 
degree  at  variance  with  their  public  instructions :  and  they  throw  upon 
me  the  whole  responsibility  of  bringing  away  the  army  in  safety,  after 
staring  in  the  Peninsula  till  it  becomes  necessary  to  evacuate  it.  But 
it  will  not  answer,  in  these  times,  to  receive  private  hints  and  opinions 
from  Ministers ;  which,  if  attended  to,  would  lead  to  an  act  directly  con- '  Well,  to 
tiary  to  the  spirit,  and  even  the  letter  of  the  public  instructions."1  June  Stuart. 
5, 1810. — M  This  letter  will  show  you  the  difficulties  under  which  we 
labour  for  want  of  provisions,  and  of  money  to  buy  them.  The  miserable 
mi  pitiful  want  of  money  prevents  me  from  doing  many  things  which 
might  and  ought  to  be  done,  for  the  safety  of  the  country — yet,  if  any 
thing  fails,  I  shall  not  be  forgiven"*  December  22,  1810.—"  It  is  use- »  Ibid, 
less  to  expect  more  money  from  England,  as  the  desire  of  economy  has 
overcome  even  the  fears  of  Ministers,  and  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
»end  home  the  transports,  in  order  to  save  money."*  July  26,  1811. —  *  Ibid, 
14  The  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  die  because  the  Government  have  not 
money  to  pay  for  the  hospital  necessaries ;  and  it  is  really  disgusting  to 
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cnAP.  traordinary  difficulties  with  which  Government,  as 
lxii.    we||  ^  himself  had  to  struggle  at  that  crisis,  the 


1811.    candour  of  Wellington's  nature  modified  the  censure 
which  the  anxiety  of  the  moment  had  called  forth ; 
he  admitted  that  it  was  the  want  of  money,  that  is 
of  specie,  which  was  felt  during  the  war  ;  but  that 
commodity,  from  the  effect  of  the  Bank  restriction, 
was  then  exceedingly  scarce  in  England,  and  fre- 
quently could  not  be  procured  at  all ;  and  that  he 
1  Weil,  to  had  uniformly  received  the  most  cordial  support  and 
Perceval,  encouragement  from  the  Ministers,  without  except- 
Esq.  Junejjjg  Mr  Perceval,  than  whom  a  more  honest,  leal- 
Nap.  y.50.  ous,  and  able  minister  never  served  the  King/91 

In  truth,  however,  the  complaints  of  Wellington 
Founda-  were  not  altogether  unfounded  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
waiing-  doubt  that  his  confidential  letters  to  Mr  Stuart,  the 
ton's  com-  English  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  written  at  the  time, 
must  be  regarded  by  history  as  documents  on  which 
more  reliance  should  be  placed  than  subsequent  ge- 
neral recollection,  at  the  distance  of  five-and-twenty 
years,  when  the  difficulty  was  over,  and  unequalled 
success  had  gilded  the  retrospect  of  the  past  with, 
perhaps,  unfaithful  colours.  Even  at  the  moment, 
however,  when  the  contest  was  going  on,  Wellington 
expressed  to  Mr  Stuart  his  strong  sense  of  the  extra- 
ordinary efforts  which  the  British  Government  was 
making  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  army,  as  well  as 
the  discreditable  manner  in  which  they  were  threat- 
ened by  the  selfishness  of  the  Portuguese  Admini- 
stration. "  The  Portuguese  Government,"  says  h^ 
"  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  which  Great 
Britain  is  involved,  in  order  to  procure,  not  money's 
worth,  but  money — specie — to  maintain  the  contest, 

reflect  upon  the  distresses  occasioned  by  tbe  lamentable  want  of  funds 

•  Well,  to  to  support  the  machine  we  hare  put  in  motion."'    There  are  a  great 
Stuart.       j^y  other  iettorf  to  tne  Mme  eSect 
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of  which  the  probable  want  alone  renders  the  result   chap. 
doubtful.     In  order  to  avoid  this  want,  they  are    LX1Ip 


making  the  most  gigantic  efforts,  at  an  enormous    ]811- 
expense,  to  send  to  this  country  every  article  that 
an  army  can  require,  in  hopes  to  save  the  demand , 
for,  and  expenditure,  of  specie,  in  the  purchase  of  ton  to 
these  articles  in  the  country \  and  yet  the  Portuguese  1^27, 
Government,  instead  of  seconding  their  laudable"*11-    ... 
efforts,  set  themselves  against  them/1  *     Although,  222. 
therefore,  he  was  often  most  grievously  hampered 
by  the  want  of  specie,  and  driven  to  every  imagin- 
able resource  to  procure  supplies,  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, for  his  army ;  yet  his  difficulties  arose  from 
other  and  more  general  causes  than  any  want  of 
zealous  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government ;  and,  without  entirely  exculpating  them 
from  blame  in  allowing  their  attention  to  be  more 
engrossed  by  their  Parliamentary  struggles  than  the 
Peninsular  contest,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
these  causes  were  the  following  :— 

Though  the  contest  had  now  continued  nearly 
eighteen  years,  the  English  Government  were  still,  Uniform 
thanks  to  our  insular  situation  and  invincible  navy,  °hf  British 
mere  novices  in  the  art  of  military  warfare ;  and  the  of  warlike 

.         .  prepara- 

subordinate  functionaries  in  every  department  re- turns  in 
quired  literally  to  be  taught  their  several  duties  in  p™*e° 
presence  of  the  enemy.  There  is  nothing  surprising 
in  this:  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, unassailable  power,  nautical  habits,  popular 
government,  and  commercial  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  Though  naturally  brave,  and  always 
fond  of  military  renown,  they  are  the  reverse  of 
warlike  in  their  ordinary  habits :  naval  supremacy 
has  long  since  made  them  trust  to  their  wooden 
walls  for  defence :  commercial  opulence  opened  more 
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chap,  attractive  pursuits  than  the  barren  heritage  of  the 
LXIL    sword.    In  peace  they  invariably  relax  the  sinews  of 


1811.  war :  no  amount  of  experience  can  persuade  them  to 
take  any  antecedent  measures  either  to  avert  disaster 
or  to  insure  success:  they  constantly  expect,  that 
without  the  least  previous  .preparation,  and  with 
greatly  inferior  numbers,  their  armies,  newly  raised, 
uninstructed,  and  inexperienced,  are  to  vanquish 
their  enemies  in  every  encounter ;  and  the  extraor- 
dinary valour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  so  often 
in  pitched  battles  more  than  compensated  every 
other  disadvantage,  that  the  result  seems  almost  to 
justify  the  anticipation. 

But  though  in  a  regular  stand-up  fight  native 
Great  bravery  may  often  make  amends  for  the  absence  of 
English  e  military  instruction  or  matured  preparation,  it  is 

th-ndub  ot^erw^se  w^k  ^e  var*e(i  duties  of  a  protracted 
ject.  campaign :  skill  and  experience  on  the  part  of  all 
engaged  in  the  vast  enterprise  are  there  indispen- 
sable ;  and  for  their  want  no  amount  of  talent  in  the 
general,  or  courage  in  the  troops,  can  afford  any 
compensation.  An  army,  if  brave  and  well  discip- 
lined, may  often  vanquish  a  more  experienced,  but 
less  sturdy  antagonist,  in  the  field ;  but  it  will  prove 
no  match  for  him  in  marching,  retreating,  finding 
provisions,  or  enduring  the  long-continued  fatigues 
of  a  campaign — the  same  array  which  has  success- 
fully emerged  from  the  perils  of  the  battle-field,  may 
ingloriously  melt  away  amidst  the  accumulated  hor- 
rors of  ill-arranged  hospitals  ;  the  courage  which  can 
mount  the  deadly  breach,  may  be  rendered  wholly 
unavailing  by  the  bluntness  of  intrenching  tools,  or 
the  shortness  of  scaling  ladders  ;  and  the  fruits  of  a 
mighty  victory,  capable  of  changing  the  fate  of  the 
world,  may  be  reft  from  the  conquerors  by  the  inca- 
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parity  of  commissaries  in  bringing  up  supplies,  or  the   chap. 
remissness  of  Government  in  furnishing  a  few  pieces    LXIL 


of  heavy  artillery.  Wants  of  this  sort  were  those  1811. 
which  Wellington  so  often  and  bitterly  experienced 
in  the  course  of  the  Peninsular  campaign.  Every 
person  in  the  army,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  from 
the  general  to  the  drummer,  was  at  first  ignorant  of 
a  great  part  of  his  most  necessary  duties ;  and  the 
commander-in-chief  was  obliged  himself  to  attend  to 
the  minutest  details  in  every  department,  under  the 
penalty  of  seeing  his  best  laid  projects  miscarry  from 
the  ignorance  or  incapacity  of  those  to  whom  some 
subordinate  duties  had  been  committed. 

No  one  can  ever  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  directing  new  and  inexperienced  Unirersai 
public  servants  in  any  department,  who  must  not  in  encePof ^n. 
the  outset  have  found  this  difficulty :  it  may  be  con-  [f^f™0" 
ceived,  then,  with  what  weight  it  pressed  on  a  gene- 
ral at  the  head  of  an  army  taking  the  field  for  the 
first  time,  on  any  extended  scale,  for   a  century, 
and  filled  with  officers  and  civil  functionaries  to 
whom  experience  was  unknown,  and  on  whose  theo- 
retical instruction  no  pains  whatever  had  been  be- 
stowed.    In  the  battle-field,  or  evolutions  in  presence 
of  the  enemy,  their  native  steadiness  and  admirable 
discipline  rendered  them  from  the  very  outset  ade- 
quate to  any  emergency  ;  but  how  small  a  portion 
of  the  life  of  a  soldier  do  such  events  occupy,  and 
how  much  does  military  success  in  the  end  depend 
upon  other  and  less  dazzling  qualities,  and  in  which 
long  experience  had  rendered  the  French  perfect 
proficients !     The  commissariat  was  at  first  ignorant 
of  its  duties,  and  often  failed  in  procuring  supplies 
at  the  critical  moment ;  the  health  of  the  soldiers, 
especially  those  newly  sent  out,  frequently  suffered 
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chap,  dreadfully;     and  the  military   hospitals,   charged 
LXIL    sometimes   with   twenty  thousand  sick  at  a  time, 


1811.  fostered  contagion  rather  than  cured  disease:*  the 
inebriety  of  the  soldiers  amidst  the  wines  of  the 
south  too  often  aggravated  the  tendency  to  malaria 
fever  which  arose  from  the  death-bestrodden  gales 
of  Estremadura ;  the  engineers  were  able  and  in- 
structed,  but  the  troops  unskilled  in  the  labour  of 
the  trenches,  the  working  tools  often  insufficient, 
the  mining  chisels  blunt  and  useless,  and  the  batter- 
ing ordnance  worn  out  or  inadequate ;  and  these 
obstacles,  perpetually  marring  the  general's  opera- 
tions at  the  most  vital  moment,  could  only  be  over. 
come  by  shedding  torrents  of  heroic  blood.  This 
universal  ignorance  is  not  to  be  wondered  at:  it 
i  See  WeK  results  inevitably  in  a  nation  whose  power  has  su« 
lington  in  perseded  the  necessity  of  military  experience,  and 
passim,     whose  temper  has  discouraged  the  military  art.1 

The  Ministry  shared  in  the  general  deficiencies; 
Causes  trained  for  the  most  part  to  civil  professions,  they 
totoeae*  were  generally  unfit  to  judge  of  military  arrange- 
obstacles    ments ;    they  yielded  on  the  management  of  the 

tnWpllinir 

ton's  sac.  war  to  professional  men  of  old  standing,  frivolous 
cew'  habits,  capacity  inferior  to  their  own,  and  often 
immersed,  from  long  inactivity,  in  a  flood  of  insig- 
nificant details ;  and  the  pressing  concerns  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  general  conduct  of  government,  left 
them  little  leisure  to  acquire,  when  in  harness,  the 
information  requisite  for  a  vigorous  and  enlightened 
prosecution  of  the  cabinet  duties  connected  with 
the  military  department.  Above  all,  they  were,  to 
an  extent  which  now  appears  almost  inconceivable, 

•  The  total  number  of  sick  and  wounded  who  pawed  through  the 
military  hospitals  of  Portugal,  from  1808  to  1814,  amounted  to  the 
enormous  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.— Sib 
Jambs  M'GjtBOOB'a  Evidence  befere  the  House  of  Commons. 
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unaware  of  the  vital  importance  of  time  in  war:   chap. 
they  almost   always  attended  in  the  end  to  the    LXIL 
general's  requests;   hut  they  often  did  so  at  a  pe-    1311. 
riod  when  the  season  for  gaining  the  important 
effects  anticipated  from  them  had  passed:    they 
combined  operations  so  as  to  favour  his  designs,  but 
they  not  unfrequently  marred  these  minor  enter- 
prizes  by  the  incapacity  of  the  untried  officers  whom 
they  placed  in  command,  and  whom  court  favour  or 
parliamentary  influence  had  forced  into  these  situa- 
tions. 

It  is  in  vain  to  ascribe  these  unhappy  arrange* 
ments  to  the  fault  of  any  particular  body  of  men  Causes  of 
then  entrusted  with  the  reins  of  government ;  they  £nf „£!" 
obviously  arose  from  general  causes,  for  they  charac- rance- 
terize  equally  the  first  years  of  every  contest  in  Bri- 
tish history :  many  a  Byng  has  been  morally  exe- 
cuted for  faults  really  owing  to  the  constitution  of 
his  country :  many  a  Bourgoyne  has  capitulated  be- 
cause the  means  of  salvation  were  not,  through 
popular  heedlessness,  or  the  universal  parsimony, 
save  in  presence  of  danger,  of  popular  assemblies, 
put  into  his  hands.  If  foresight  and  wisdom  in 
previous  preparation,  commensurate  to  their  vigour 
and  resolution  when  warmed  in  the  contest,  had 
been  given  to  democratic  .societies,  the  English 
people  ia  modern,  as  the  Soman  in  ancient  times, 
must  long  since  have  obtained  the  empire  of  the 
world.  Instead,  therefore,  of  ascribing  peculiar 
blame  to  any  one  class  in  the  British  islands  for 
the  manifold  difficulties  with  which  Wellington  had 
to  struggle  in  the  first  years  of  the  contest,  let  us 
regard  them  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  pre- 
vious neglect  and  long-oontinued  security  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  empire ;  and  let  this  reflection 
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chap,  only  enhance  our  admiration  for  the  hero  whose 

Irresolution   and  sagacity  prepared,  and  the  army, 

1811.  whose  bravery  and  perseverance  secured,  the  means 
of  overcoming  all  these  obstacles,  and  brought  the 
British  army  in  triumph  to  the  walls  of  Paris. 
But  on  considering  the  comparative  weight  of  the 
The  Bri-  difficulties  with  which  the  British  and  French  gen- 
cuities  "  era^s  had  to  contend  in  this  memorable  contest,  one 
thebTia11  °b8ervati°n  applies  to  them  all,  eminently  charac- 
ning.  teristic  of  the  conflicting  principles  on  which  it 
was  conducted,  and  the  antagonist  powers  which 
were  there  brought  into  operation  on  the  opposite 
sides.  The  French,  by  disregarding  every  consi- 
deration of  justice  or  humanity,  forcibly  wrenching 
from  the  vanquished  people  their  whole  resources, 
and  extracting  from  their  own  countrymen,  by  the 
terrors  of  the  conscription,  all  the  physical  force  of 
sixty  millions  of  subjects  or  allies,  had  obviously  the 
advantage  in  the  outset ;  and  the  chances  were  very 
great,  that  before  the  English  could  gain  any  solid 
footing  in  the  Peninsula,  they  would  be  driven  from 
it  by  a  concentration,  from  all  quarters,  of  over- 
whelming forces.  This,  accordingly,  was  what  had 
happened  in  all  the  previous  campaigns  of  the  British 
during  the  war ;  and  it  had  been  prevented  from 
again  occurring  only  by  the  admirable  foresight  with 
which  the  position  of  Torres  Vedras  had  been  chosen 
and  strengthened. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  first  brunt  of  the 
The         Imperial  onset  had  been  withstood,  and  the  contest 
difficulties  was  reduced  to  a  series  of  protracted  campaigns,  the 
thTen? in  balance  became  more  even,  and  at  length,  by  the 
natural  reaction  of  mankind  against  oppression,  in- 
clined decisively  in  favour  of  the  British  general. 
The  English  method  of  procuring  supplies  by  pay- 
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ing  for  them,  though  extremely  costly,  and  far  less   chap. 
productive  at  first  than  the  French  mode  of  taking 


LXII. 


possession  of  them  by  force,  proved  in  the  end  the    1811* 
only  one  which  could  permanently  be  relied  on,  for 
it  alone  did  not  destroy  in  consumption  the  means 
of  reproduction.     The  English  system  of  procuring 
men  for  the  army  by  voluntary  enlistment,  though 
incapable  of  producing  the  vast  arrays  which  were 
clustered  by  the  conscription  round  the  Imperial 
standards,   did  not  exhaust  the  population  in  the 
same  degree,  and  permitted  the  British  armies  to 
be  progressively  increased  to  the  close  of  the  contest, 
while  the  French,  in  its  latter  stages,  declined  in  a 
fearful  progression.     The  English  principle  of  pro- 
tecting the  inhabitants,  so  far  as  it  was  possible, 
amidst  the  miseries  of  war,  though  in  the  begin- 
ning extremely  burdensome,  in  comparison  of  the 
summary  methods  of  spoliation  and  rapine  invaria- 
bly practised  by  the  French,  proved  in  the  long  run 
the  most  expedient ;  for  it  alone  conciliated  the  affec- 
tions, and  husbanded  the  resources  of  the  people, 
by  whose  aid  or  hostility  the   contest  was  to  be 
determined.     It  is  precisely  the  same  in  private  Jife : 
the  rapacity  of  the  robber,  or  the  prodigality  of  the 
spendthrift,  often  outshine  in  the  outset  the  un- 
obtrusive  efforts  of  laborious  industry;  but  mark 
the  end  of  these  things,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  in 
the  long  run  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  the 
fruits  of  rapine,  or  the  gains  of  dishonesty,  ultimately 
avail  as  little  to  the  grandeur  of  nations  as  the  ele- 
vation of  individuals. 
Having  taken  his  determination  to  act  on  the 

Com* 

offensive  against  the  French  in  Spain,  and  to  endea-  mencement 
!     tout,  in  the  outset,  to  recover  the  important  fortress  °£  .^f"1* 
of  Badajoz,  Wellington  moved  his  headquarters  in  Badajoz. 


I 
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chap,  the  middle  of  May  to  Estremadura,  taking  with  him 

LXI1'   twelve  thousand  men  to  reinforce  General  Beresford, 

1811.    who  had  previously  begun  the  campaign  in  that 

province,  and  had  made  himself  master,  after  a  few 

April  17.  days'  siege,  of  Olivenza,  with  its  garrison  of  four 
hundred  men.  Badajoz  was  immediately  thereafter 
blockaded ;  but  the  great  floods  of  the  Guadiana 
prevented  any  serious  operations  being  commenced 

May  5. .  against  it  till  the  first  week  of  May,  when  the  com- 
munications across  the  river  having  been  effected, 
the  town  was  invested  on  both  banks.  Soult  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  enterprize,  than  he  began  to 
collect  troops  at  Seville  for  its  relief;  and  on  this 
occasion,  the  deficiencies  of  the  English  army,  in 
all  the  knowledge  and  preparations  requisite  for  a 
siege,  were  painfully  conspicuous.  All  the  zeal 
and  ability  of  the  engineer  officers,  and  they  were 
very  great,  could  not  compensate  the  wants  of  an 
army  which  had,  at  that  period,  no  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners  in  its  ranks,  nor  a  single  private  who 
knew  how  to  carry  on  approaches  under  fire.  A 
double  attack  was  projected — one  on  the  castle,  and 
another  on  the  fort  of  St  Christoval ;  and  on  the 

May  8.  night  of  the  8th,  ground  was  broken  at  the  distance 
of  four  hundred  yards  from  the  latter.  A  bright 
moon  enabled  the  enemy,  however,  to  keep  up  a 
destructive  fire  on  the  working  parties.  A  vigor- 
ous sally  two  days  afterwards  was  repulsed  with 
loss ;  but  the  Allies  pursuing  too  far,  were  torn 
in  flank  by  a  discharge  of  grape-shot  from  the  nun- 
parts,  which  in  a  few  minutes  struck  down  four 
hundred  men ;  and  though  the  besiegers  continued 
their  operations  with  great  perseverance,  the  fire  of 

May  io.  Christoval  was  so  superior,  that  four  out  of  five  of 
the  guns  placed  in  the  trenches  were  speedily  die- 
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mounted.     On  the  12th,  ground  was  broken  before  chap. 
the  castle,  and  a  battery  commenced  against  the    Lxn* 


t&e-du-pant ;    but  before    any  progress   could  be    1811. 
made  in  the  operations,  intelligence  was  received  that  i  Nap.  iiV 
Soult  was  approaching ;  and  Beresford  instantly  and  ^  6e*7* 
wisely  gave  orders  to  discontinue  the  siege,  andconq.  xx. 
assemble  all  the  forces  in  front  to  give  battle.1  pen.  War? 

Having,  by  great  exertions,  collected  all  his  dis-1,381' 386' 
posable  forces  in  and  around  Seville,  this  indefatigable  Forces  of 
marshal  had  set  out  on  the  10th  from  that  capital,  {£  a°W£- 
and  joining  Latour  Mabourg  on  the  road,  made  his  **  Al*>u<**- 
appearance  at  Villa  Franca  and  Almendralejo  on  the 
nth,  having  in  four  days  cleared  the  defiles  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  transported  his  troops  from  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  to  the  streams  which 
nourish  the  Guadiana.  On  the  15th,  he  moved 
forward  his  advanced  guard,  occupying  the  heights 
in  front  of  Albuera,  where  Beresford's  army  was 
concentrated.  The  force  which  was  here  at  the 
disposal  of  the  English  general  was  considerable 
in  numerical  amount ;  but  in  composition,  with  the 
exception  of  the  British,  very  inferior  to  the  homo- 
geneous veterans  of  the  French  marshal.  General 
Blake  arrived  from  Cadiz  with  nine  thousand  men 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  ;  Castanos,  with 
three  thousand,  chiefly  horse,  was  also  at  hand ; 
and  Don  Carlos  d'Espana's  men,  who  had  still 
kept  their  ground  in  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  since  the  rout  of  Medellin,  swelled 
the  Spanish  force  to  sixteen  thousand  men,  of  whom 
above  two  thousand  were  cavalry.  The  Anglo- 
Portuguese  force,  consisting  of  two  divisions  and 
Hamilton's  Portuguese  brigade,  numbered  seven 
thousand  British,  and  eight  thousand  Portuguese 
sabres  and  bayonets ;  so  that  the  Allies,  upon  the 

vol.  vni.  x 
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chap,  whole,  had  in  the  field  thirty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
LXIL   three  thousand  were  horse,  with  thirty-eight  guns ; 


1811.  but  of  these  the  English  alone  could  he  relied  on  for 
to  Welling- the  decisive  shock*  Soult's  force  was  inferior  in 
l^'i^n.  numerical  amount,  being  only  nineteen  thousand 
™rw,JL  infantry  and  four  thousand  cavalry  ;  but  they  were 

673.    Nap.  J  .  v        i  •        i  i 

iii.  528,  all  veteran  troops,  whom  JNapoleon  justly  termed 
etcon^*  "  the  finest  in  Europe,"  and  he  had  fifty  guns  ad- 
«,  235,  mirably  harnessed  and  served ;  so  that,  in  real 
iv.  66, 67.  military  strength,  his  force  was  decidedly  superior 
jKSSto  that  of  his  antagonist.1 

m.  83.  Beresford,  to  whom  Castanos,  with  a  delicacy  and 

Descrip-  forbearance  very  unusual  at  that  period  in  the  Spa- 
fieid  of  bat!  nish  generals,  had  relinquished  the  command  of  the 
Frinchand  <AlHed  army>  had  drawn  up  this  motley  array  on  the 
English  heights  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Albuera  streamlet, 
post  on.  ^.^  ^e  right  thrown  back  in  a  semicircle,  so  as  to 
guard  against  his  flank  being  turned  in  that  quarter, 
where  still  higher  eminences  rose  beyond  the  extre- 
mity of  the  line.  The  British  divisions,  commanded 
by  Cole  and  Stewart,  were  in  the  centre,  on  either 
side  of  the  great  road  from  the  village  of  Albuera 
to  Badajoz  and  Valverde,  where  the  principal  attack 
was  anticipated  :  to  the  right  of  these  stood  Hamil- 
ton's Portuguese  j  while  Alten,  with  his  brave  brigade 
of  Germans,  occupied  the  village  and  bridge  of  Al- 
buera, in  advance  of  the  centre  of  the  whole  line ;  the 
right  was  strongly  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Blake,  whose  position,  on  a  line  of  heights,  promised 
to  render  their  unwieldy  bulk  of  some  service  in  mak- 
ing good  the  position.  The  French  army,  according 
to  their  usual  custom,  was  arrayed  in  dense  masses, 
partly  in  the  wood  on  the  south  of  the  Albuera  stream, 
partly  on  the  open  ground  to  their  north,  and  in  ad- 
vance both  of  the  Albuera  stream  and  Ferdia  rivulet, 
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which  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  heights  on  the  allied    chap. 
right-     Soult,  seeing  that  Beresford  had  neglected  to    LX1L 
occupy  the  high  ground  which  commanded  the  whole    181i- 
field  beyond  his  extreme  right,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  centre  commanding  the  great  road,  resolved  to 
make  his  principal  attack  in  that  quarter ;  and  with 
this  view,  during  the  night,  unknown  to  the  English 
general,  and  under  the  screen  of  that  lofty  height, 
concentrated  his  principal  forces,  consisting  of  Ge- 
rard's corps,    Latour   Mabourg's    cuirassiers,   and 
Buty's  guns,  in  all  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  forty 
pieces  of  artillery,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  great 
hill,  within  half  a  mile  of  Beresford's  right,  but 
screened  entirely  from  their  view*     The  remainder 
of  his  forces,  consisting  of  Werle's  division,  Godi- 
not's  brigade,  the  light  cavalry,  and  twelve  guns,  ^"^ssl 
were  arrayed  in  the  wood  to  the  south  of  the  Albuera  ?e7,8*n 
stream;  the  bridge  over  which,,  with  the  village  of  spatch. 
the  same,  were  to  be  the  object  of  an  early  attack,  to  57^ VS. 
distract  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  powerful  on- et  C£n* 
set  preparing  against  them  under  cover  of  the  lofty  237. 
eminence  on  the  right.1 

The  action  began  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  who  were  seen  to  Battle  of 
cross  the  Albuera  stream,  opposite  the  allied  right,  ^^ 
while  Godinot's  division,  preceded  by  ten  guns,  issued 
from  the  wood,  and  bore  down  upon  the  bridge.  The 
British  guns  in  the  centre  immediately  opening  upon 
the  moving  mass,  ploughed  through  its  columns  with 
great  effect ;  but  the  brave  assailants  pressed  on, 
while  their  cannon  answered  the  English  fire,  and 
crowding  towards  the  bridge  in  great  numbers,  were 
soon  warmly  engaged  with  Alten's  Germans  at  that 
important  point.  As  the  Hanoverians  were  soon 
pressed  by  superior  numbers,  Beresford  advanced  a 
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chap.  Portuguese  brigade  to  their  support.     A  Spanish 
LX11,    battery,  placed  on  a  height  near  the  church,  played 


1811.  warmly  on  all  the  approaches  to  the  bridge:  the 
French  artillery  thundered  back  without  intermis- 
sion, but  with  less  effect;  and  the  enemy  made 
no  material  progress  in  that  quarter.  Perceiving, 
however,  that  Werle's  division  did  not  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Godinot's,  Beresford  justly  concluded 
that  the  real  attack  was  not  intended  at  the  vil- 
lage; and  dispatched  Colonel  Hardinge  to  Blake 
to  warn  him  that  a  serious  onset  might  imme- 
diately be  expected  on  the  right,  and  entreating  him 
to  throw  back  his  line  and  face  outwards,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  to  receive  it.  The  Spanish  general,  how- 
ever, with  characteristic  obstinacy,  refused  to  credit 
the  information,  and  declined  to  endanger  his  troops 
by  moving  them  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Colonel 
Shepeler,  however,  an  intelligent  German  officer,  who 
was  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Spanish  staff,  and 
has  since  written  a  valuable  history  of  the  war,  was 
of  the  opposite  opinion  ;  and  fixing  his  eyes  steadily 
on  the  right,  while  Blake  and  Castanos  were  engrossd 
only  with  the  attack  on  the  bridge,  at  length  showed 
them  the  glancing  of  deep  columns  of  bayonets  in 
the  interstices  of  the  wood  in  that  direction.  Yield- 
ing reluctantly  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  Blake 
upon  this  ordered  the  requisite  change  of  front ;  the 

634aP536  8econ(i  ^ne  °f  Spaniards  was  moved  forward  and 
Tor.  iv. 68, drawn  up  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  thus  forming  a 
Conq.  xx.  bar  across  the  extremity  of  the  line,  perpendicular  to 
ifomiu™  its  direction,  exactly  as  took  place  with  the  Russians 
iii.  84, 85.  in  the  middle  of  the  battle  of  Eylau.1*  - 

Before,  however,  this  critical  movement  could  he 
completed,  the  enemy,  in  appalling  strength,  were 

*  Ante,  vi.  79. 
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upon  them.     Werle,  as  Beresford  had  foreseen,  no  chap. 

I  YTT 

sooner  saw  Godinot's  leading  battalions  engaged  at  * 


the  bridge,  than  leaving  a  few  troops  to  connect  the    *811- 
lines  together,  he  rapidly  countermarched  to  the  The 
westward,  and  issuing  from  the  wood,  joined  the  cumulate*" 
rearguard  of  Gerard's  corps  as  it  was  mounting  the  ^[j^0*®61 
hill,  on  the  right  of  the  Allies ;  while  at  the  same  right,  and 
time  the  light  cavalry,  quitting  Godinot's  column,  Spanish8 
forded  the  Albuera,  and  ascending  the  hill  at  the  gal-  Position- 
lop,  joined  the  already  formidable  mass  of  Latour 
Mabourg's  cuirassiers,  who  stood  opposite  to  the 
British  heavy  dragoons  under  Lumley.    Thus,  while 
the  Spanish  line  was  going  through  the  difficult  oper- 
ation of  changing  its  front,  it  was  attacked  by  four- 
teen thousand  infantry,  four  thousand  noble  horse, 
and  forty  pieces  of  cannon.   The  contest  was  too  un- 
equal to  be  of  long  duration.    Though  such  of  Blake's 
troops  as  had  got  to  their  ground  before  the  enqmy 
were  upon  them,  opposed  a  stout  resistance,  and  for 
some  time  kept  the  assailants  at  bay,  yet  their  line  was 
irregular  and  confused  when  the  firing  began ;  huge 
gaps  were  visible,  into  which  the  French  cavalry 
poured  with  irresistible  force;    Ruty's  guns,  nowIN»P-H|- 
playing  within  point-blank  range,  threw  the  moving  Beres- 
regiments  into  confusion  ;  and  after  a  short  and  san-  [p^hf6" 
guinary  struggle,  the  Spaniards  were  overthrown  at Gurw- vii- 
all  points,  and  the  whole  heights  on  which  they  stood  iv.  68, 09. ' 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  who  immediately  placed  conV**- 
their  batteries  there  in  position,  in  such  a  manner  as  288> 289- 
to  command  the  whole  field  of  battle.1 

The  day  seemed  more  than  doubtful ;  and  Soult, 
•  thinking  that  the  whole  army  was  yielding,  was  con-  Dreadful 

,v*..i.     x-        1  •  j  •  t_«  i        disaster  of 

centrating  bis  reserves,  and  arranging  his  cavalry,  the  British 
80  aa  to  be  able  to  convert  the  retreat  into  a  rout,  ^chfirst 
when  Beresford,  seeing  the  real  point  of  attack  now  got  up. 
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chap,  clearly  pronounced,  ordered  up  the  British  divi- 
sions from  the  centre  to  the  scene  of  danger  on  the 


1811.    right.     This  order  was  instantly  obeyed :  the  lines 

fell  back  into  open  column,  and  with  a  swift  and 

steady  step  moved  to  the  right,  up  the  heights,  from 

which  the  tumultuous  array  of  the  Spaniards  was 

now  hurled  in  wild  confusion.     But  before  they  had 

reached  the  summit,  a  dreadful  disaster,  wellnigh 

attended  with  fatal  consequences,  befell  them.    The 

morning,  which  had  throughout  been  cloudy  and 

unsettled,  at  this  time  broke  into  heavy  storms  of 

wind  and  rain,  accompanied  with  thick  mists,  under 

cover  of  one  of  which  the  French  advance  against 

the  Spanish  position  had  been  effected.     Another 

moment  of  darkness  of  the  same  description  proved 

as  fatal  to  the  British  as  it  had-  been  favourable  to 

their  antagonists.    When  General  Stewart,  with  the 

leading  brigade  of  the  second  English  division,  still 

in  column,  arrived  at  the  slope  of  the  height  which 

the  French  had  gained,  and  had  got  through  the 

Spaniards,  he  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  enemy 

from  the  front  rank ;  but  finding  they  could  not  be 

shaken  by  musketry,  immediately  ordered  a  charge 

of  bayonets ;  and  the  regiments  were  in  the  act  of 

deploying  for  that  purpose,  when  they  were  suddenly 

and  unexpectedly  attacked  in  rear,  and  in  great  part 

f  Bd**n    destroyed,  by  two  regiments  of  hussars,  and  one  of 

spatch.      Polish  lancers,  which  had  got  round  their  flank  un- 

674™  Nip.  observed  during  the  mist.     The  31st  alone,  which 

St636'     still  remained  in  column,  resisted  the  shock ;  but  the 

Hamilton,  remainder  which  had  got  into  line,  or  were  in  the  act 

vict.  "et     of  deploying,  consisting  of  the  Bufls,  the  66th,  and 

24^242*'  ^e  secon^  hattalion  of  the  48th,   were  instantly 

Tor.  iv.  69,  pierced  in  many  different  quarters  by  the  lancers 

70*  from  behind  j1  and  almost  all  slain  on  the  spot,  or 
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driven  forward  into  the  enemy's  line,  and  made  pri-  chap. 
soners.    Seven  hundred  men  and  three  standards    LXIL 


fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cavalry :  in  the  tumult  1811* 
of  success  they  charged  the  second  line  coming  up ; 
and  such  was  the  confusion  there  from  this  disaster, 
that  Beresford  himself  only  escaped  being  made  pri- 
soner by  his  great  courage  and  personal  strength, 
which  enabled  him  to  parry  the  thrust,  and  dash 
from  his  saddle  a  lancer,  who  in  the  affray  assailed 
him  when  alone  and  unattended  by  his  suite. 

All  seemed  lost :  for  not  only  were  the  heights,  the 
key  of  the  position,  taken,  and  crowned  with  the  Gallant  at- 
enemy's  infantry  and  artillery,  but  the  British  bri-  retrieve0 
gade,  which    had  advanced   to  retake  them,  bad^jkyby 
almost  all  perished  in  the  attempt.    With  the  troops  ton's  bri- 
of  any  other  nation  it  would  probably  have  been**^' 
so;  but  the  English  were  determined  not  to  be  de- 
feated, and  it  is  surprising  how  often  such  a  resolu- 
tion in  armies,  as  well  as  in  individuals,  works  out 
its  own  accomplishment.     The  Spaniards,  incap- 
able of  perceiving  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  action,  continued  to  fire  with  great  violence 
directly  forward,  although  the  British  were  before 
them;  and  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  Beresford  could 
induce  them  either  to  advance  a  step,  or  cease  firing, 
while  the  succeeding  columns  of  the  English  fired, 
in  like  manner,  on  the  Spaniards,  and  endangered 
Blake  himself.  But,  amidst  all  this  confusion,  the  un- 
conquerable courage  of  the  British,  by  a  kind  of  natural 
instinct,  led  them  to  the  enemy,  and  retrieved  the  dis- 
asters of  the  day.  The  3 1  st,  under  Major  1/  Estrange, 
isolated  on  the  heights  it  had  won  in  the  midst  of 
enemies,  still  maintained  its  ground,  and  kept  up, 
now  deployed  into  line,  a  murderous  fire  on  Gerard's 
dense  columns,  by  which  it  was  assailed.     Dickson's 
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chap,  artillery  speedily  came  up  to  the  front;  and  firing 
LXIL   with   prodigious  rapidity,  covered  the  advance  of 


1811.  Houghton's  brigade,  who  erelong  got  footing  on  the 
summit,  and  formed  in  line  on  the  right  of  the  31st ; 
the  remainder  of  the  second  division,  under  Aber- 
crombie,  shortly  after  pressed  gallantly  forward  and 
took  post  on  its  left,  while  two  Spanish  corps  also 

1  Rausier  came  UP  *°  *^c  fr°n*  >  and  Lumley's  horse  artillery, 
540.  Nap.  on  the  extreme  right,  by  a  most  skilful  and  well- 
vict,  ct     directed  fire,    kept   at   a    distance  the   menacing 

24°i!q  Tor.an(*  ^ar  supe™01"  squadrons  of  Montbrun's  cuiras- 
iv.  70, 7i.  siers.1 

Still  the  combat,  though  more  equal,  was  far  from 
TheBritish  being  re-established.   The  British  troops,  in  mount- 
mitofth?  ing  the  hill,  were  exposed  to  a  dreadful  fire  of  grape 
fo  faHgm  an<*  musketry  from  the  French  guns  and  masses  at 
the  summit ;  hardly  a  half  of  any  regiment  got  to  the 
top  unhurt;  Houghton  himself  fell,  while  nobly  head- 
ing and  cheering  on  the  29th  in  the  van ;  Duckworth 
of  the  48th  was  slain ;  while  the  57th  and  48th,  which 
next  came  up  and  opened  into  line  in  the  midst  of 
this  terrific  fire,  soon  had  two-thirds  of  their  numbers 
struck  down  by  the  fatal  discharges  of  the  enemy's 
artillery.     But  this  combat  of  giants  was  too  terrible 
to  be  of  long  duration :  the  French,  though  suffering 
enormously  in  their   dense  formation,  stood  their 
ground  gallantly:  neither  party  would  recede  an  inch, 
i  Kausie^  though  the  fire  was  maintained  within  pistol-shot, 
mi,  542.  an(j  a  deep  though  narrow  gully,  which  ran  along 
conq.  xx.  the  front,  rendered  it  impossible  in  that  direction  to 
Nap.  m.2'  reach  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet.      At  this  awful 
537,539.  crisis>  ammunition,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  dis- 
fords  De-  charges,  failed ;  in  some  of  the  British  regiments, 
Guiw.'vii.  despite  all  their  valour,  the  fire  slackened ;  Hough- 
574, 675.  ton's  brigade,  slowly  and  in  firm  array,  retired  :l  a 
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fresh  charge  from  the  now  re-assembled  Polish  Ian-   chap. 

cere  captured  six  English  guns ;    and  Beresford, — . 

deeming  the  battle  lost,  was  making  preparations    1811- 
for  a  retreat,  and  had  actually  brought  up  Hamil- 
ton's Portuguese  brigade  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  bridge  of  Albuera  into  a  situation  to  cover  the 
retrograde  movement. 

In  this  extremity  the  firmness  of  one  man  changed 
the  fate  of  the  day,  and  in  its  ultimate  effects,  per-  Valiant 

*  ,  charge  of 

haps,  determined  the  issue  of  the  Peninsular  war.  the  fusilier 
While  Beresford,  under  circumstances  which  not  jJov^the" 
only  justified,  but  perhaps  called  for  the  measure, **/• 
was  taking  steps  for  a  retreat,  an  officer  on  his  staff, 
endowed  with  the  eye  of  a  general  and  the  soul  of  a 
hero,  boldly  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
venturing  ojie  more  throw  for  victory.  Colonel,  now 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  ordered  General  Cole  to  ad- 
vance with  his  division  on  the  right,  which  was  still 
fresh,  and,  riding  up  to  Abercrombie  on  the  extreme 
left,  ordered  him  also  to  bring  his  reserve  brigade 
into  action.  Cole  quickly  put  his  line,  with  the 
fusilier  brigade  in  the  van,  in  motion,  crossed  the 
Aroya  streamlet,  and  mounted  the  hill  on  the  right ; 
while  Abercrombie,  with  the  reserve  brigade  of  the 
second  division,  at  the  same  time  clearing  their  way 
through  the  throng,  ascended  on  the  left.  These 
brave  men  soon  changed  the  face  of  the  day ;  and 
the  advance  which  the  enemy  had  made  in  the  centre 
against  Houghton's  brigade,  proved  in  its  results  ex- 
tremely disastrous,  by  bringing  them  into  a  situation 
where  the  flanks,  as  well  as  the  front,  of  their  deep 
columns  were  exposed  to  the  incessant  fire  of  the 
English  infantry.  It  was  exactly  the  counterpart 
of  what  had  happened  to  Lannes's  column  which 
broke  into  the  middle  of  the  Austrian  line  at  As- 
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chap,  pern,*  and  the  terrible  British  column  which  all  but 
lxii.   gained  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.    Houghton's  brigade, 


1811.    in  the  centre,  encouraged  by  the  timely  succour,  and 
haying  received  a  supply  of  ammunition  from  the 
rear,  again  faced  about,  stood  firm,  and  fired  with 
deadly  aim  on  the  front  of  the  mass ;  while  the  fu- 
silier brigade  on  one  flank,  and  Abercrombie's  on 
the  other,  by  incessant  discharges  prevented  any  of 
the  lines  behind  from  deploying.     The  carnage,  in 
consequence,  was  frightful,  especially  in  the  rear  of 
the  column ;  and  the  very  superiority  of  the  French 
numbers   magnified  the  loss,  and   augmented  the 
confusion,  from  causing  every  shot  to  tell  with  effect 
on  the  throng.     Pressing  incessantly  on,  the  fusilier 
brigade  recovered  the  captured  guns,  and  dispersed 
the  lancers ;  but  a  dreadful  fire  met  them  when  they 
g^*^*  came  near  Gerard's  infantry:  Colonel  Myers  was 
Vict,  et     killed ;  Cole  himself,  and  Colonels  Ellis,  Blakeoey, 
26i  qBeim!  and  Hawkshawe  fell,  badly  wounded :  and  the  whole 
j<muu.    brigade,  "  staggered  by  the  iron  tempest,  reeled  like 
«»•         sinking  ships." l 

"Suddenly  recovering,  however,"  says  Colonel 
Ueroiogti- Napier,  in  strains  of  sublime  military  eloquence, 
the  English  "they  closed  on  their  terrible  enemy;  and  then  was 

ndn^the  seen  ^^  w**a*  a  s*1^11^^1  an^  majesty  the  British 
dtjr.  soldier  fights.  In  vain  did  Soult  by  voice  and  ges- 
ture animate  his  Frenchmen ;  in  vain  did  the  hardi- 
est veterans,  extricating  themselves  from  the  crowd- 
ed column,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  and 
space  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  such  a  fair  field ; 
in  vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and,  fiercely 
striving,  fire  indiscriminately  on  friends  and  foes, 
while  the  horsemen,  hovering  on  the  flanks,  threat- 
ened to  charge  the  advancing  line.     Nothing  could 

*  Ante,  TiL  37*. 
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stop  that  astonishing  infantry.     No  sudden  burst   chap. 
of  undisciplined   valour,   no  nervous  enthusiasm. 


weakened  the  stability  of  their  order :  their  flashing    1811* 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  columns  in  their  front ; 
their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground ;  their  dread- 
ful volleys  swept  away  the  head  of  every  formation ; 
their  deafening  shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant 
cries  that  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous 
crowd,  as  foot  by  foot,  and  with  a  horrid  carnage,  it 
was  driven  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to 
the  farthest  edge  of  the  hill.     In  vain  did  the  French 
reserves,  joining  with  the  struggling  multitude,  en- 
deavour to  sustain  the  fight :   their  efforts  only  in- 
creased the  irremediable  confusion  ;  and  the  mighty 
mass,  at   length  giving  way  like  a  loosened  cliff, ,  Na   ffl 
went  headlong  down  the  ascent.     The  rain  flowed  mi.  Vict, 
after  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood ;  and  fifteen  ^  24* 
hundred  un wounded  men,  the  remnant  of  six  thou- ^-Beim. 
sand  unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  triumph- Jom.iiL 
ant  on  the  fatal  hill"  * 

Beresford,  seeing  the  heights  thus  gloriously  won, 
immediately  took  steps  to  secure  the  victory.  Blake's  Conclusion 
first  line,  which  had  not  yet  been  engaged,  was  re- tie. 
moved  to  the  village  and  bridge  of  Albuera;  Alten's 
Germans,  and  the  whole  Portuguese,  were  thus  ren- 
dered disposable,  and  formed  a  mass  of  ten  thousand 
men,  who  advanced  up  the  hill  in  the  footsteps  of 
Abercrombie  and  the  fusilier  brigade ;  while  Ballas- 
teros  and  Zayas,  with  their  Spanish  brigades,  also 
pressed  on  in  pursuit.  Gerard's  corps  was  soon  en- 
tirely dissolved;  almost  all  the  men  threw  away  their 
arms,  dispersed,  and  sought  for  shelter  in  the  wood 
behind  the  Albuera  stream.  Werle's  reserves,  five 
thousand  strong,  were  brought  up  by  Soult  to  cover 
the  retreat ;  but  it  was  overwhelmed  in  the  flight, 
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chap,  and  the  general  himself  killed.     "  All,  on  the  admis- 
lxil   gjon  0f  fae  French  themselves,  was  lost,  if  in  that 

1811.  fatal  moment  the  artillery  had  shared  in  the  general 
*  Vict,  et  consternation ;" l  but  Ruty  skilfully  drew  his  guns 
conq.  xx.  together,  and,  emerging  through  the  throng  of  fugi- 
tives, stood  forth  gallantly  in  the  rear,  and  by  the 
vigour  of  his  fire  arrested  the  advance  of  the  con- 
querors. Such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  guns 
were  worked,  and  the  precision  of  their  aim,  that 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  advancing  in  the  rear 
of  the  British,  suffered  severely ;  the  British  infantry 
were  obliged  to  wait  till  their  own  artillery  came  up, 

and  meanwhile,  the  confused  masses  of  the  enemy 

• 

got  over  the  stream  and  regained  the  cover  of  the 
wood.  Montbrun's  cuirassiers  restrained  the  Allied 
m7D888.a  cavah7>  which  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  charge, 
Vict,  et  though,  from  the  advanced  position  which  they  as- 
243,q245.'  sumed  to  do  so,  they  suffered  dreadful  losses  from  the 
642, 543.  British  artillery ;  and  at  length  this  sanguinary  con- 
Beim.  i.  test  gradually  died  away  on  both  sides,  rather  from 
fords  De-  the  exhaustion  of  the  victors  than  any  means  of  far- 
Gur^!  vu.  *her  resistance,  save  in  their  artillery,  which  re- 
575,576.   mained  to  the  vanquished.2 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Albuera,  memorable  as  be- 
lts results,  ing  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  of  any  that  occur- 
red, not  only  in  the  Peninsular,  but  the  whole  Re- 
volutionary war.  Though  the  firing  had  only  lasted 
four  hours,  eight  thousand  men  had  been  struck 
down  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  nearly  seven  on 
that  of  the  Allies ;  an  amount  of  loss,  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  men  actually  engaged,  is  un- 
paralleled in  modern  war,  at  least  on  the  side  of  the  vie- 
tors.  The  Spaniards  lost  two  thousand  men ;  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Germans,  six  hundred ;  but  the  British 
alone,  four  thousand  three  hundred — a  chasm  out  of 
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seven  thousand  five  hundred  English  soldiers  engaged,   chap. 
which  marks  clearly  upon  whom  the  weight  of  the  con-    LXIL  . 
test  had  fallen.  When  the  Buffs  were  called  together    1811- 
after  the  battle,  only  three  privates  and  one  drummer 
answered  to  the  muster-roll,  though  great  numbers 
who  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  escaped  in  the  con- 
fasion,  joined  during  the  night  and  next  day.     The 
survivors  were  less  numerous  than  the  wounded.   All 
the  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  videttes,  to  whom  the  care 
of  the  maimed  was  entrusted,  could  not  provide  for  the 
multitude  who  required  their  aid ;  the  streamlets  on 
the  field,  swoln  with  the  rain,  which  fell  without 
intermission  all  night,  ran  red  with  human  blood ; 
while  Blake,  soured  by  his  own  defeat  and  the  Eng- 
lish success,  refused  to  send  any  assistance  to  the 
succour  of  his  bleeding  allies.   But,  disastrous  as  was 
the  condition  of  the  British,  that  of  the  French  was 
still  more  calamitous :  forced  to  a  retreat,  they  were 
encumbered  by  six  thousand  five  hundred  wounded, 
for  whose  relief  no  means  whatever  existed.     Eight 
hundred  of  these  unhappy  men  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British,  who  left  five  hundred  prisoners  and  one 
howitzer  in    the  hands   of  their  opponents.     But 
though  the   trophies  of  victory  were  thus  nearly  May  1 8. 
balanced,  the  result  showed  decisively  on  which  side  3^  Nap. 
success  had  really  been  won ;  for  after  remaining  the  l^46^res 
next  day  in  the  wood  from  which  he  had  issued  in  ford's  De- 
the  morning  of  the  battle,  Soult  on  the  following  Gurw.V.i. 
night  retired  towards  Seville  by  the  road  he  had  ad-  hJ^7*; 
Tanced,  leaving  the  British  to  resume  their  position  Ui.  87, 00. 
undisturbed  around  the  bastions  of  Badajoz.1 

As. soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had 
retreated,  the  siege  of  that  fortress  was  resumed  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  light  cavalry  fol- 
lowed the  enemy  towards  the  Sierra  Morena,  whither 
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chap.  Soult  was  retiring.  He  left  the  great  road  to  Seville, 

LX1L   and  fell  back  towards   Llerena,  his  cavalry  being 

1811.    stationed  near  Usagre.  There,  a  few  days  afterwards, 

Welling-   they  were  attacked  by  the  3d  and   4th  dragoon 

ton«rnre» guards,   supported  by  Lumley's  horse  artillery  in 

the  com-  front,  while  Madden's  Portuguese  cavalry  assailed 

theriegeofthem  in  flank.    The  result  was,  that  they  were  com- 

Badajoz.    pletely  overthrown,   with   the  loss   of  a  hundred 

May  23.    slain   and  eighty  prisoners.     This  brilliant  affair 

terminated    Beresford's    independent    operations  : 

Wellington  had  arrived  in  person,  and  taken  the 

command  of  the  siege  of  Badajoz ;  Hill,  who  had 

returned  to  Portugal,  resumed  the  command  of  the 

i  n     ••■    8econd  division  and  the  covering  army  ;  and  Beres- 

545,547!  ford  set  out  for  Lisbon,  where  his  influence  and 

CoM.e«.  gr^t  talents  of  administration  were  indispensably 

249, 250.  called  for,  to  restore  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the 

Belm.  i.  9  r 

184.         .Portuguese  army.1 

Though  Beresford's  firmness  had  not  proved  equal 
Moral  re-  to  the  dreadful  crisis  of  the  battle  itself;  yet  his  reso 
u«ie.fthelution  in  maintaining  his  ground  next  day,  with  the 
diminished  and  bleeding  remnant  of  his  host,  was 
deserving  of  the  highest  admiration,  and  had  the 
most  important  effect  on  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 
Soult  had  still  fifteen  thousand  veterans  unhurt  when 
he  retired  to  Llerena ;  and  so  strongly  had  Beres- 
ford  felt  the  vast  superiority  of  that  force  to  the 
handful  of  British  who  remained  after  the  battle,  that 
on  the  evening  on  which  it  had  occurred,  he  had 
written  to  Wellington,  avowing  that  he  dreaded  a 
renewal  of  the  action  and  a  bloody  defeat  on  the 
succeeding  day ;  although  the  troops,  justly  proud  of 
their  victory,  had  crowned  the  hill  which  they  had 
won  by  such  efforts  with  several  hundred  flags 
taken  from  the  Polish  lancers,  where  they  waved 
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defiance  to  the  enemy.     That  he  had  the  firmness   chap. 
to  make  good  his  post,  and  hrave  such  a  danger,  is    LX,L 


a  memorable  instance  of  moral  resolution ;   while    1811. 
the  retreat  of  Soult,  under  circumstances  when,  by 
persevering,  he  might  have  perhaps  achieved  success, 
cannot  but  be  considered  as  at  once  a  blot  in  his 
escutcheon,  and  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
ascendency  gained  by  that  extraordinary  display  of 
unconquerable  intrepidity  which  the  English  army 
had  made  in    this  well-debated  field,   and   which 
encircled  their  arms  with  a  halo  of  renown  which 
carried  them  through  all  the  subsequent  dangers 
of  the  war.      The  French  military  historians  are 
the  first  to  admit  this, — "  Great  and  disastrous,." 
say  they,  "  was  the  influence  which  this  fatal  day 
exercised  upon  the  spirit  of  the  French  soldiers. 
These  old  warriors,  always,  heretofore  conquerors  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  often  in  Spain,  no  longer 
approached  the  English  but  with  a  secret  feeling  of 
distrust;  while  they,  on  their  part,  discovered,  by  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Albuera,  the  vulnerable  side  of 
their  antagonists,   and   learned  that,  by  resisting 
vigorously  the  first  shock,  and  taking  advantage  of 
superiority  of  number,  they  would  rarely  fail  to  gain l  Vict,  et 
the  victory.  *91  In  truth,  however,  the  British  learned  249*  "* 
on  this  bloody  field  a  simpler  lesson  which  they  never 
afterwards  forgot,  and  which  they  applied  with  fatal 
efficacy  in  all  the  subsequent  battles  of  the  war ;  viz. 
that  the  English  in  line,  overlapping  the  enemy's 
flanks,  could  successsfully  resist  and  defeat  the  French ,  Jom  IIL 
in  column :  and  to  the  constant  adherence  to  this  joe,  w. 
maxim  the  unbroken  career  of  success  which  folloyved  557/558. 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed.2 

Delivered  by  the  retreat  of  Soult  from  so  formid- 
able an  antagonist,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the 
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chap,  necessity  of  straining  every  nerve  to  regain  the  impor- 
LXIL  _tant  fortress  of  Badajoz,  Wellington  had  no  sooner 


1811.  arrived  on  the  spot  than  he  recommenced  the  siege  with 
Renewal  of  the  utmost  vigour.  Both  parties  had  improved  to 
B^SSof  the  utWmost  the  short  breathing- time  afforded  them 
May  27.  by  the  battle  of  Albuera ;  and  never,  was  activity  more 
indispensable  to  either ;  for  it  was  well  known  that 
succour  was  approaching,  and  that,  unless  the  place 
could  be  carried  in  a  fortnight,  the  united  armies  of 
Marmont  and  Soult  would  arrive  from  the  north  and 
south,  and  compel  the  raising  of  the  siege.  During  the 
absence  of  the  allied  forces,  Philippon  had  levelled 
the  trenches  and  destroyed  the  approaches  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  not  only  repaired  his  own  works  where 
injured  by  the  fire,  but  constructed  strong  interior 
intrenchments  behind  where  breaches  were  expected, 
and  considerably  augmented  his  supplies  of  pro- 
visions. Colonel  Dickson,  who  commanded  the 
British  engineers,  had  on  his  side,  by  extraordinary 
activity,  got  together  a  train  of  fifty  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery ;  considerable  supplies  of  stores  had  arrived, 
and  six  hundred  gunners  were  at  hand  to  man  the 
pieces.  All  things  being  at  length  in  readiness,  the 
May  27.  place  was  wholly  invested  on  the  27th,  and  two 
days  afterwards  ground  broken  against  Fort  Chris- 
toval.  The  operations  of  the  besiegers  were  pushed 
with  extraordinary  vigour,  as  Wellington  was  well 
June  6.     aware  that  the  success  of  the  enterprise  entirely 

1  Welling-  m  *  • 

ton  to  LcTrd  depended  on  celerity;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
jimTi^1'  6th  June  the  breach  was  declared  practicable.  At 
J*11-  ...  midnight  the  storming  party  advanced  to  the  attack. 
12.  Nap.  They  reached  the  glacis  in  safety,  and  descended 
\ ^o1  Jo'neJb  unobserved  into  the  ditch,  but  upon  arriving  at  the 
i.391.  viekfQQt  0f  the  breach  it  was  discovered,  that  after  dark 
zx.  249.    the  rubbish  had  been  cleared  away  from  the  bottom 
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of  the  slope,  so  that  it  could  not  be  ascended  ;  but  chap. 
the  troops,  boiling  with  courage,  refused  to  retire, 


and  remained  making  vain  attempts  to  get  in  by    1811* 
escalade,  till  the  severity  of  the  fire,  and  the  stout 
resistance  of  the  enemy,  obliged  them  to  retreat. 

Taught  by  this  check  the  quality  of  the  enemy 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  the  British  took  more  second 
precautions  in  their  next  attempt :  the  fire  continued  553*0^ 
with  great  vigour,  both  on  Christoval  and  the  body  whlc{**5 
of  the  place,  on  the  three  following  days,  though, 
from  the  age  and  bad  condition  of  the  artillery,  which 
had  been  drawn  from  Elvas,  and  of  which  a  part  was 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  battering  guns  had  become  unserviceable. 
A  heavy  fire  was  also  kept  up  on  the  castle ;  but 
although  the  breaching  batteries  played  on  it  at  the 
distance  only  of  five  hundred  yards  for  seven  days, 
from  the  2d  to  the  9th  June,  yet  so  defective  was  the 
ordnance,  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  breach 
was  hardly  practicable;  and  at  any  rate  it  could 
not  be  stormed  while  the  enemy  held  Christoval, 
as  the  guns  from  the  latter  fort  swept  along  the 
foot  of  the  castle  wall  and  over  the  ground  in  its 
front.    Another  attempt,  therefore,  was  made   toJune9- 
carry  the  latter  fort ;  but  though  the  storming  party 
was  stronger,  and  the  ladders  longer  than  before, 
a  second  defeat  was  experienced.     The  garrison, 
who,  on  the  late  occasion,  had  been  only  seventy- 
five  were  now  increased  to   two  hundred  men: 
their  spirit,  much  raised  by  their  former  success, 
was  now  elevated  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  stood 
on  their  bastions  inviting  the  British  with  loud 
cheers  to  come  on  :  and  the  provident  care  of  the 
governor  of  the  fortress,  Fhilippon,  whose  great 

talents  in  this  species  of  warfare  were  now  fully 
vol.  viii.  y 
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chap,  manifested,  had  not  only  given  each  soldier  four 
LXIL    loaded   muskets,  but  arranged  a  formidable  array 


1811.    of  bombs,  hand  grenades,  and  powder   barrels  on 
the  top  of  the  rampart,  ready  to  be  rolled  over 
among  the   assailants   the  moment    they  reached 
the  foot  of  the  wall.     Notwithstanding  these  ob- 
stacles, and  the  heroic  valour  of  the  garrison,  who 
fought  like  lions  in  defence  of  their  post,  the  as- 
saulting columns  united  at  the  bottom  of  the  breach: 
the  scaling  ladders  were  applied,  and  some  brave 
men  reached  the  summit ;  but  they  were  immedi- 
ately bayoneted  by  the  garrison,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  bombs  and  powder  barrels,  being  rolled 
over,  exploded  with  such  violence  among  the  crowd 
i  vict  et  °f  assailants,  that  the  order  to  retire  was  reluctantly 
SSJtS*  given*      The  heroic  French  then  listened  to  the 
Jones,  i.    cries  of  the  British  wounded  who  had  been  left  in 
Welling-   the  ditch,  and  desiring  them  to  raise  their  scaling 
*»n  to  Lord  ladders,  themselves  helped  them  into  the  fort,  where 

Liverpool,  .  * 

June  13,    they  were  kindly  treated :  an  admirable  instance  of 
Gurw.  viii.generosity  at  such  a  moment,  but  by  no  means 
*2' i3/     singular  on  either  side  in  the  contest  of  these  truly 
190, 192.  brave  nations  throughout  the  whole  Peninsular  war.1 
Though  the  British  army  had  lost  four  hundred 
Measures  men  since  they  sat  down  the  second  time  before 
u!on  to*0"   Badajoz,  and  a  few  days  more  would  unquestionably 
raise  the    have  put  them  in  possession  of  that  fortress ;  yet  it 
had  now  become  no  longer  possible  to  continue  the 
siege.     Napoleon,  who  fully  concurred  in  Welling- 
ton's opinion  as  to  the  vast  importance  of  this  strong- 
hold upon  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  had,  early  in 
May,  sent  positive  orders  to  Marmont  to  collect  his 
forces,  and  co-operate  with  Soult  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous manner  for  its  deliverance ;  and  for  this  object 
reinforcements  had  been  poured  into  the  armies  on 
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the  Portuguese  frontier  from  all  parts  of  Spain,    chap. 

Soult  received  four  thousand  men  from  the  army  of 1_ 

the  north,  and  as  many  from  that  of  the  south :    1811> 
Drouet,  with  eight  thousand  men  from  the  ninth 
corps,  which  had  been  dissolved,  was   already  in 
march  to  join  him :  Marmont  was  directed  to  col- 
lect his  forces  on  the  Tagus,  and  second  the  opera- 
tions of  Soult  for  the  relief  of  Badajoz:  Bessieres  was 
to  occupy  Valladolid  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  conq/«- 
push  an  advanced  guard  to  Salamanca,  to  observe  ^Jjj?^ 
tbeCiudad  Rodrigo  frontier:  while  Bonnet  was  to  ton  to  Lord 
evacuate  the  Asturias,  and  take  a  position  on  the  jun7i3?  * 
Orbigo,  towards  Leon,  to  observe  the  loose  Spanish  g8e^  . 
array  which  was  collected  on  the  Galician  frontier.1 189,  ioo. 

Nor  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Emperor  confined 
merely  to  measures  calculated  to  effect  the  deliver-  h»  defen- 
ance  of  Badajoz.     Defensive  precautions  on  the  most  parations 
extensive  scale  were  made,  over  the  whole  north  of  Jj^foie 
the  Peninsula,  as  far  back  as  Bayonne.     Astorga°<>J;en(ort,» 

,         .  ,  ,  \  ,.         b    of  Spain. 

was  directed  to  be  evacuated,  and  in  part  disman- 
tled; strong  works  erected  around  the  castle  of 
Burgos,  the  importance  of  which  he  even  then  clear- 
ly discerned;  a  t€te-du-pont  constructed  on  the  Ebro 
at  Miranda,  and  another  on  the  Bidassoa  at  Irun  ; 
the  defiles  between  Vittoria  and  Bayonne  secured  by 
block-houses  and  fortified  posts ;  a  citadel  of  great 
strength  constructed  at  Santona,  so  as  to  render  its 
peninsula  impregnable,  and  serve  as  a  point  cPappui 
to  a  force  sent  by  sea  from  Bayonne  to  operate  in 
the  rear  of  an  advancing  army ;  a  division  under 
Vaendermaison  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  in* 
corported  with  the  army  of  the  north ;  four  reserve 
brigades  collected  at  Bayonne  under  General  Mon- 
thion,  who  were  instantly  sent  off  into  Spain  as  fast 
as  they  arrived,  and  replaced  in  that  fortress  by  a  fresh 
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chap,  reserve  division  of  six  thousand  men ;  and  an  entire 
LXIL    new  corps  of  reserve  formed  of  the  divisions  Reille, 


1311.    Caffarelli,  Souham,  and  the  Italian  division  of  Seve- 
role,  in  all  forty  thousand  strong,  to  whom  the  im- 
portant duty  was  committed  of  occupying  Biscay,  Na- 
varre, and  the  north  of  Old  Castile,  and  keeping  open 
the  great  line  of  communication  with  Bayonne.    By 
these  means,  a  very  great  addition  was  made  to  the 
strength  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain,  which,  by 
the  end  of  September,  were  .raised  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  368,000  men,  of  whom  314,000  were 
present  with  the  eagles;    a  force  so  prodigious  as 
apparently  to  render  hopeless  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  English  to  dislodge  them  from  the  coun- 
try.    Nor  were  material  preparations  neglected  for 
the  equipment  and  support  of  the  warlike  multitude. 
Long  convoys  of  ammunition  and  military  stores  of 
*  Beim.  i.  all  kinds  were  incessantly  traversing  the  Pyrenees. 
iSpieon  ^  million  of  rations  of  biscuit  were  prepared  in  each 
to  Be«ie-  0f  the  places  of  Bayonne,  Burgos,  and  Valladolid ; 
8,  i8ii,    and  though  last,  not  least,  as  an  indication  of  tbe 
rdii,  June  sense  °f  Napoleon  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  ar- 
11/ i8ii,  resting  the  English,  the  maxim  that  war  should 
to  Napo-  maintain  war  was  for  a  while  suspended,  and  forty 
XmT  millions  of  franks  (£1,600,000)  were  despatched 
?No'teP  ^om  ^a™  f°r  *^e  headquarters  of  the  different 
78.       '  armies.1 

Although  this  general  displacement  and  concen- 
Weiimg-  tration  of  the  French  armies,  in  consequence  of  the 
the  siege,  offensive  movement  of  Wellington,  had  the  most 
fntoPop!8 important  effects    ultimately   upon   the  war,  and 
tugai.       afforded  the  clearest  indication  of  the  importance 
which  Napoleon  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  the  judge- 
ment with  which  the  stroke  had  been  directed ;  yet, 
in  the.  first  instance,  it  of  necessity  compelled  the 
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retreat  of  the  English  army,  and  the  raising  of  the   chap. 
siege  of  Badajoz.     On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  an    LXIL 


intercepted  letter  was  hrought  to  Wellington  from    1811. 
Soult  to  Marmont,  pointing  out  the  enemy's  inten- 
tion immediately  to  concentrate  their  whole  force  in 
Estremadura,  and  converge  at  the  same  time  to  the 
banks  of  the  Guadiana;   while,  on  the  same  day, 
intelligence  arrived  from  the  frontiers  of  Castile, 
that  Marmont's  corps  were  rapidly  marching  for 
the  same  destination,  and  would  he  at  Merida  by  the 
15th.     The  united  strength  of  these  armies,  with 
the  reinforcements  they  had  received,  would  have 
amounted  to  above  sixty  thousand  men,  to  whom  the 
English  general  could  not,  from  the  sickness  of  the 
British  army,  and  the  extraordinary  diminution  of 
the  Portuguese  troops — from  -the  fatigues  of  the 
winter  campaign  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  local 
government,  oppose  more  than  forty-eight  thousand. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Portuguese  authorities  had 
allowed  the  stores  in  Elvas  to  run  so  low,  that 
enough  did  not  remain  in  its  magazines  for  a  fort- 
night's defence  of  the  place,  far  less  to  answer  the 
demands  of  the  siege  of  Badajoz :   there  were  none 
in  Lisbon;  and  no  means  of  transport  existed  to 
bring  up  the  English  stores  from  their  great  depot 
at  Abrantes,  as  no  representations  on  the  part  of 
Wellington  could  induce  the  regency  at  Lisbon  to  toTto  L?rd 
endanger  their  popularity,  by  taking  any  steps  to  j^p™1 
draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  country  for  these  isii. 
necessary  services.     In  the.se  circumstances  the*  rais-  i^is. 
ing  of  the  siege  had  become  indispensable ;  and  it  j^Vict. 
took  place,  without  molestation,  on  the  10th  andetdonq. 
1 1th,  the  stores  and  heavy  cannon  being  removed  in  ^    ' 
safety  to  Elvas.1 
It  was  not  long  before  the  wisdom  of  this  retreat 
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chap,  became  apparent ;  for  Soult  and  Marmont  soon  ap- 
LXJ1,    peared  in  most  formidable  strength  on  the  banks  of 


i 


1811.    the  Guadiana*     The  former  of  these  marshals  hav- 
Entry  of   ing  received  a  part  of  the  reinforcements  destined 
imSTsooit  f°r  him,  particularly  those  under  Drouet,  was  strong 
into  Bada-  enough  to  raise  the  siege  himself,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  broke  up  on  the  11th  from  Llerena,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Albuera,  whither  also  Wellington 
repaired  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  still  maintain- 
ing the  blockade  of  Badajoz,  in   hopes  that  the 
garrison,  who  were  known  to  be  in  great  want  of 
provisions,  would  be  compelled  to  capitulate  before 
Marmont  arrived.     The  English  general,  on  this 
occasion,  did  not  fail  to  occupy  the  hill  which  had 
been  so  fiercely  contested  on  the  former  occasion, 
and  the  line  in  other  places  was  strengthened  bj 
field-works.     Soult,  however,  who  was  aware  how 
rapidly  Marmont  was  approaching,  was  too  wary  to 
be  drawn  into  a  combat  with  equal  forces ;  and  he 
jane  17.    therefore  kept  off  till  the  17th,  when  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  army  of  Portugal  made  it  indispen- 
sable for  the  whole  allied  army  to  raise  the  blockade 
and  retire  behind  the  Guadiana.  In  effect,  that  Mar- 
shal, who,  when  he  set  out  on  his  march,  had  nei- 
'  ther  magazines  nor  a  single  horse  or  mule  to  convey 

his  supplies,  had,  by  the  terrors  of  military  execu- 
tion, extorted  the  requisite  provisions  and  means  of 
transport  out  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  who  were 
reduced  to  despair  ;*  and  setting  out  from  Alba  de 

*  "L'armee  du  Marechal  Marmont  se  trouvait  sans  mogmrfna  et 
sans  un  seul  caisson  on  cheval  pour  transporter  les  canons ;  tons  les 
chevaux  et  les  mulets  du  train  des  equipages  militaires  ayant  peris  eo 
Portugal,  EUe  enleva  dans  le  pays  tous  les  bestiaux,  tons  les  millets, 
tous  les  anes,  toutes  les  voitures,  et  emporta  tout  le  ble  qu'elle  peat 
ramassez.  La  province  se  trouva  completcment  mine  sur  une  rayon 
immense,  et  les  habitants  furent  reduits  au  desespoir."— Belmas,  L 192. 
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Tonnes  on  the  3d  June,  he  had  advanced,  by  forced  chap. 
marches,  through  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  the  Puerto    LXIL 
de  Banos  to  Truxillo,  which  he  reached  on  the  14th.    1811- 
On  the  17th  his  advanced  guard  was  at  Merida, 1  Weiung- 
while  Soult  approached  to  Albuera ;  and  the  British  JjJJJJ 
army  having  retired  the  same  day  across  the  Gua- June  20> 
diana,  the  junction  of  the  French  armies  was  effect-  gut^.tui. 
ed  on  the  day  following,  and  they  entered  Badajoz  f^^om 
in  triumph  on  the  28th,  at  the  moment  when  Philip-  toBerthier, 
pon  and  his  brave  comrades,  having  exhausted  allisn,  &n'd 
their  means  of  subsistence,  were  preparing  the  means  lerthi^r, 
of  breaking  through  the  British  lines  and  escaping.1  ^De  22* 
A  signal  opportunity  was  now  presented  to  the  Beim.  i. 
French  generals  for  striking  a  great  blow  at  the  Eng-  fs?i^°' 
lish  army.     By  collecting  their  forces  from  all  quar- 
ters, stripping  the  Asturias,  Leon,  and  the  two 
Castiles  of  troops,  and  having  enough  only  in  Anda- 
lusia to  maintain  the  garrisons,  they  had  assembled 
a  prodigious  army  in  front  of  Badajoz.      Marmont 
brought  31,000  infantry  and  5000  horse,  and  Soult 
25,000  infantry  and  3000  admirable  horse  ;  in  all 
56900O  infantry  and  8000  cavalry,  with  ninety  pieces 
of  cannon.    To  oppose  this  powerful  array,  Welling- 
ton, who  had  assembled  his  whole  force  fromBeira,  had 
only  the  British  and  Portuguese ;  the  Spaniards  who 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Albuera  having  been  de- 
tached under  Blake  to  cross  the  Guadalquivir,  and 
menace  Seville.     There  were  collected  42,000  infan- 
try, however,   and  4000  cavalry,   with   sixty-four 
pieces  of  cannon,  round  the  standards  of  the  British 
chief,  and  these  were  tried  soldiers,  who  had  all 
faced  the  enemy,  and  who  had  the  confidence  which 
experience  alone  can  give  in  each  other.     Though 
the  French  superiority,  therefore,  especially  in  ca- 
valry and  artillery,  was  very  considerable,  and  the 
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chap,  plains  in  which  the  action  would  be  fought,  near  the 

LXI!-   Guadiana,  were  eminently  favourable  to  the  action 

1811.   of  those  arms ;  yet  Wellington  justly  conceived  that, 

with  nearly  fifty  thousand  British  and  Portuguese 

welling-  soldiers,  he  need  not  fear  to  give  battle.     Selecting, 

j^on  Uie  therefore,  a  defensive  position  behind  the  Caya,  he 

c*?*-       awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who  crossed  the 

1  welling-  Guadiana  in  great  force,  and  approached  to  recon- 

LWerpooi.  noitre  his  position.     Every  thing  announced  a  great 

1811.20'    an(l  decisive  struggle ;  andas  the  French  had,  with  in- 

Gorw.  rill  finite  labour  and  difficulty,  concentrated  their  forces 

Nap.  w.    from  all  quarters,  from  the  banks  of  the  Guadal- 

f°i293fi94!clu^r  to  t'ie  mountains  of  Asturias,  and  the  Eng- 

viot.  et    lish  had  no  reserves  to  fall  back  upon,  it  was  undoubt- 

253, 257.'  edly  for  their  interest  to  have  brought  on  the  fight.1 

But  at  this  perilous  crisis  it  was  seen  of  what 

Souit  and  avail  the  moral  weight  of  an  army  is,  and  hew  com- 

dlSSe11*  pletely  it  can  compensate  even  the  most  considerable 

fighting,    advantage  in  point  of  numbers  and  equipment  in  the 

draw.    "  array  to  which  it  is  opposed.     Though  the  British 

sabres  and  bayonets  in  the  field  did  not  exceed 

twenty-eight  thousand,  or  scarcely  half  of  the  French 

army,  the  remainder  being  Portuguese ;  yet  these 

were  the  soldiers  of  Talavera  and  Busaco :  the  glory 

of  Albuera  shone  around  the  bayonets  of  the  right 

wing,  the  remembrance  of  Fuentes  d'Onore  added 

terrors  to  the  left.   Despite  all  the  advantages  of  their 

situation,  and  they  were  many — for  the  works  of  Elm 

were  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  that  they  could  not 

have  stood  a  week's  siege,  and  the  garrison  had  only 

ten  thousand  round  shot  left — the  French  marshals 

recoiled  before  the  danger  of  hazarding  the  fate  of  the 

Peninsula  on  a  pitched  battle  with  such  an  army;  and 

after  re-occupying  Olivenza,  which  was  abandoned 

Jun«24.    on  their  approach,  and  reconnoitring  the  British 
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position,  they  withdrew  without  fighting.     Nothing  chap. 
occurred  except  a  sharp  cavalry  action  near  Elvas,    LXII# 


in  which  six  hundred  British  dragoons,  at  first  suc-l  1811- 
cessful,  were  at  last  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  a  ton  to  Lord 
feigned  retreat  of  the  French  hussars,  and  defeated jJ^TSt* 
with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men.     After  J^11- 
remaining  a  few  days  together,  the  French  noble  ar-57.  Vict. 
ray  separated,  Soult  retiring  by  the  way  of  Albuera*x#c^ 
towards  Seville,  and  Marmont  defiling  towards  Tru-^69-  NaP* 
xillo  and  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  near  Talavera. ' 

Wellington's  principal  reliance  for  the  means  of 
breaking  up  this  great  combined  force,  which  threat-  Operations 
ened  such  dangers  to  Portugal  in  his  front,  was  on  £„ d*Baiu*- 
Blake's    troops,   who,  having  separated   from   thetfrof|n. 
British  when  they  crossed  the  Guadiana  on  the  17th, 
had  taken  the  road  for  Seville,  now  entirely  denuded 
of  defenders  by  the  concentration  of  Soult's  forces 
for  the  relief  of  Badajoz.     Although  the  Spanish 
general  did  create  a  diversion  on  this  favourable 
occasion  in  the  French  rear,  yet  he  effected  nothing 
compared  to  what,  with  more  judgment  and  energy, 
might  have  been  achieved.     Having  recrossed  the 
Guadiana  at  Martola  on  the  22d,  he  reached  Castil- 
legos  on  the  24th,  where  he  remained  inactive  till 
the  30th,  as  if  with  the  express  design  of  giving  the 
enemy  time  to  prepare  for  his  approach.     He  then  June  . 
moved  forward ;  but  instead  of  directing  the  bulk  of 
his  forces  on  Seville,  of  which  he  might  have  easily 
made  himself  master,  and  ruined  the  famous  foundery 
there,  from  which  the  French  were  making  all  their 
ordnance  for  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  he  turned  to  the 
right,  and  wasted  three  days  in  a  fruitless  siege  of  La 
Niebla,  a  walled  town  and  castle  garrisoned  by  three 
hundred  men,  in  the  mountains.   Villemur  and  Bal-juij 
lasteros,  meanwhile,  with  a  small  body  approached 
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chap,  within  cannon-shot  of  Seville,  where  the  utmost  alarm 
LXIL    prevailed  among  the  French  depots,  who  took  refuge, 


1811.    with  the  Governor-general  Daricau,  in  the  fortified 
convent  of  La  Cartusa ;  hut  Soult  was  by  this  time 
rapidly  approaching,  and  the  time  for  striking  tbe 
hlow  had  gone  by.     After  blowing  up  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Olivenza,  he  broke  up  from  Badajoz  on  the 
July  4.     27th  June,  relieved  with  one  of  his  divisions  the  castle 
of  Niebla  early  in  July,  dispatched  another  with  the 
utmost  haste  to  secure  Seville  from  assault,  and  himself 
crossing  the  Sierra  Morena  by  Monaster io,  re-entered 
JulJ  7. '    the  Andalusian  capital  on  the  7th.  Blake,  upon  the 
approach  of  the  French,  retired  precipitately  from 
La  Niebla  into  Portugal,  and  thence  descended  to 
Agamonte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  where  he 
fortunately  met  with  an  English  frigate  and  three 
hundred  transports,  which  conveyed  his  infantry  and 
cannon  to  Cadiz.   Ballasteros,  who  with  the  cavalry 
covered  the  embarkation,  afterwards  look  refuge  in 
the  adjoining  island  of  Canidas,  where  he  threw  up 
intrenchments,  and  there  he  remained  till  August, 
1  Nap.  w.  when  he  embarked  at  Villa  Real,  and  sailed  with  his 
^'  ?*L  infantry  to  the  mountains  of  Ronda,  while  his  cavalry 
77,  si.      remounted  the  Guadiana,  and  joined  Castanos,  who, 
Conq'xx.  with  a  small  force,  still  kept  his  ground  in  the  moun- 
259, 265.  tajng  0f  Estremadura, '  * 

While  these  momentous  operations  were  going 

•  A  curious  incident,  attended  with  most  disastrous  consequences, 
took  place  in  Estremadura  at  this  period.  As  some  of  the  Portuguese 
troops  were  firing  &feu-de-joie  in  a  corn-field  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Badajoz  in  dry  and  sultry  weather,  the  corn  took  fire,  and  the  conflagra- 
tion spread  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity  and  violence,  advancing,  as 
it  always  does,  towards  tbe  north-east  wind,  which  was  blowing  with 
gentle  gales,  that  in  three  days  it  had  reached  Merida,  a  distance  of 
above  thirty  miles,  which  only  escaped  total  destruction  by  the  ample 
stream  of  the  Guadiana,  which  stopped  the  flames. — See  Toraro,  if. 
75. 
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forward  on  the  Guadiana,  a  feeble  attempt  at  renewed  chap. 
vigour  had  taken  place  in  Grenada  and  on  the  Mur- 


LXIL 


cian  frontiers.  The  mountaineers  of  Honda,  who  had    1811# 

never  been  entirely  subdued,  were  encouraged  by  the  Total  rout 

.  i        of  the  Spa- 

departure  of  the  whole  disposable  forces  in  Andalusia  wards  at 

for  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  to  make  an  attempt  q^JJ^ 
against  the  town  of  Ronda,  the  capital  of  their  dis- 
trict; and  four  thousand  armed  peasants,  under  the 
Marquis  Las  Cucoas,  had  already  reduced  the  French 
garrison  there,  eight  hundred  strong,  to  the  last  ex* 
tremity.    Soult  immediately  collected  four  columns 
from  Seville,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  Grenada,  with  which  July  5. ; 
he  speedily  raised  the  siege,  and  compelled  the  Span- 
iards to  take  refuge  in  their  inaccessible  cliffs,  with 
the  loss  of  some  hundred  men.     Indefatigable  in  his 
activity,  the  French  marshal  next  proceeded  against 
thenumerousbut  desul  tory  array  of  the  Murcians,  who, 
to  the  number  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  had  ad- 
vanced against  Grenada  during  his  absence  on  the 
north  of  the  Sierra  Morena.     The  Spaniards  made  July  8. 
hardly  any  resistance.    No  sooner  did  the  advanced 
guard  of  Soult  make  its  appearance,  than  the  whole 
array,  which  was  strongly  posted  at  Venta  de  Bahal  in 
front  of  Baza,  with  a  strong  ravine  protecting  their 
front,  took  to  flight  and  dispersed ;  and  nothing  but 
the  unnecessary  circumspection  of  Godinot,  who  was 
destined  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  saved  them  from 
total  ruin.     So  complete,  however,  was  their  rout, 
that  when  Blake,  who  had  been  dispatched  from 
Cadiz  with  his  troops  to  take  the  command  of  this 
numerous  army,  arrived,  it  had  entirely  vanished,  and  iAyf 't4,ct 
no  force  whatever  remained  in  the  field.     The  fugi-  Conq.  xx. 
tives,  however,  in  great  part  took  refuge  in  the  city  Nap'.  iv. " 
of  Murcia  ;l  its  intrenchments  were  strong ;  the  yel-^J;  ?v12, 
low  fever  was  raging  in  Carthagena  at  no  great  200, 207. 
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chap,  distance  ;  and  the  French  troops  were  so  dreadfully 
worn  out  by  the  long  marches  and  excessive  fatigues 


1811.  0f  the  campaign,  that  Soult  refrained  from  undertake 
ing  the  siege,  and  gave  his  wearied  soldiers  their 
long-wished-for  rest  amidst  the  smiling  villages  of 
Andalusia. 

Consequences  far  more  important  followed  on  the 
Rim  and  other  extremity  of  this  vast  line  of  operations.  The 
gros  of°~  evacuation  of  the  Asturias  by  Bonnet,  the  concen- 
the  insur-  tration  of  the  French  forces  in  Old  Castile,  and  the 

rectum  in 

the  nor-  commencement  of  defensive  preparations  at  Burgos, 
vinoe*fr°"  on  the  Ebro,  and  even  on  the  Bidassoa,  in  pursuance 
of  the  provident  commands  of  Napoleon,  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,*  produced  an  extraordinary 
excitement  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  mountain  regions,  brave,  hardy, 
and  independent,  in  whom  centuries  of  freedom 
had  created  elevation  of  character,  and  Alpine 
air  nourished  physical  resolution,  were  universally 
roused  by  these  apparently  decisive  indications  of 
returning  success,  and  with  joyful  steps  repaired  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  indefatigable  chief  who  still, 
in  their  rocky  fastnesses,  maintained  the  standard  of 
independence.  The  intelligence  of  the  retreat  of 
the  French  from  Portugal,  and  the  battles  of 
Fuentes  d'Onore  and  Albuera,  coupled  with  the 
defensive  preparations  made  on  so  extensive  a  scale 
in  all  Biscay  and  Old  Castile,  produced  a  general 
belief  on  the  frontier  that  the  French  were  about  to 
retire  altogether  from  the  Peninsula,  and  that  a 
vigorous  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces 
would  cut  off  their  means  of  retreat,  and  effect,  by 
a  clap  of  thunder,  the  entire  deliverance  of  the 
Peninsula.  Upon  a  brave  people,  impressed  with 
these  feelings  and  expectations,  Mina  from  Navarre, 

*  Ante  viii.  246. 
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Mendizabel,  who  had  disembarked  in  Biscay  from  chap. 
Asturias,  and  Duran  and  the  Empecinado  in  the. 


northern  parts  of  Old  Castile,  found  no  difficulty  in   1M1- 
making  a  very  great  impression.    The  insurrection1  Coant 
spread  like  wild-fire  through  all  the  hill  country ;  BIrthLr. 
every  glen,  every  valley  poured  forth  its  little  horde  J™*  *» 
of  men ;  the  patriot  bands  swelled  in  all  the  princi-Beim.L 
pal  towns ;    and,  contrary  to  what  had  heretofore  ^and  l 
been  observed,  were  filled  with  young  men  of  the204, 
first  families  in  the  country.1 

Mendizabel,  who  had  landed  in  Biscay  early  in 
Jane,  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  twelve  thou- Operations 
sand  men,  and  from  Potes,  his  headquarters,  extended  ^J^Jj" 
his  incursions  to  Burgos  and  Vittoria :  Mina  was  thein  tbf»e 
chief  of  an  equal  force  in  Navarre,  and,  sweeping  the 
country  to  the  very  gates  of  Saragossa,  answered  the 
atrocious  proclamations,  already  noticed,  of  Bessieres* 
by  a  counter  one,  breathing  the  indignant  spirit  of 
retaliation  and  defiance ;  t  while  the  Empecinado  and 
Duran  in  Old  Castile  had  become  so  formidable  that 
they  laid  seige  to,  and  captured  the  important  forti- 
fied town  of  Calatayus,   though   defended  by  five 
hundred  men.     So  urgent  did  affairs  become  in  the  Jane  & 
northern  provinces,  and  so  uneasy  was  Napoleon  at 
the  insecurity  of  his  communications  in  that  quarter, 
that  the  imperial  guard,  which  had  entered  Spain, 
were  halted  at  Vittoria,  and  dispatched  to  the  right 
and  left  against  the  insurgents :  succour  was  drawn 
both  from  the  army  of-  Portugal  and  that  of  the 
centre;  and  the  large  reinforcements  pouring  through 
the  Pyrenees  into  the  Peninsula  were  in  great  part 
absorbed  in  this  harassing  and  murderous  warfare.  Jane  9. 
Mina's  bands  were  defeated  on  two  occasions  with June  14» 
considerable  loss  by  these  formidable  antagonists;  but 
their  success  availed  little  to  the  victors.     The  de- 

•  Axte,  viii.  295.  f  Asde^  viiL  *"♦ 
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chap  feated  corps,  as  in  the  days  of  Sertorius,  dispersed, 
lxii.  havjPg  previously  fixed  on  some  distant  and  inacces- 
1811.  sible  point  of  rendezvous.  The  French  retired  from 
204!  205.'  the  country,  thinking  that  the  insurrection  was  sub- 
Con'ltx  dued;  an(l  *key  were  apprised  of  their  mistake  by 
284, 285.  learning  that  their  enemy  had  reappeared  in  undi- 
to  Ber^01  minished  strength  in  some  other  quarter,  or  cut  off 
6*181 i"**  some  Post  °^  consequence  at  a  great  distance  from 
Bekn.  1.    the  scene  of  action.1  * 

No?73.  *'      These  threatening  appearances  in  the  north  soon 

Napoleon's  produced  the  most  vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of 

Stion^in0  '^e  French  emperor  to  secure  this,  which,  from  the 

sP^n.      commencement  of  the  war,  he  had  always  considered 

July  9.      as  the  vital  point  of  the  peninsula.     The  imperial 

guard,  under  Dorsenne,  at  Burgos,  who  soon  after 

replaced  Bessieres  in  the  command  of  the  army  of 

the  north,  was  augmented  to  seventeen  thousand 

men ;  thirteen  thousand  were  collected  at  Benavente 

to  observe  the  Galicians  under  Santocildes,  who  were 

beginning  to  assume  a  threatening  position  at  the 

mouths  of  their  glens  on  that  frontier;  and  nearly 

forty  thousand  fresh  troops,  chiefly  old  soldiers, 

crossed  the  Bidassoa  and  entered  Spain.   The  great 

•  "  The  army  of  the  north  is  composed  of  forty-four  thousand  men  it 
is  true,  but  if  you  draw  together  twenty  thousand,  the  communications 
are  instantly  lost,  and  the  insurrection  makes  the  greatest  progress* 
The  sea-coasts  will  soon  be  lost  as  far  as  Bilboa.  We  are  in  want  of 
every  thing:  in  fact,  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  can  get 
subsistence  from  day  to  day.  The  spirit  of  the  country  is  frightful. 
The  journey  of  the  King  to  Paris,  the  retreat  of  the  army  from  Portugal, 
its  march  to  the  Tagus,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  whole  country,  not 
•▼en  excluding  Salamanca,  have  turned  the  heads  of  the  people  to  a 
degree  which ,  I  cannot  express.  The  insurgents  recruit  and  swell  in  all 
quarters  with  extraordinary  activity.  If  I  am  obliged  to  adopt  a  decided 
line,  you  must  not  reckon  on  the  communications.  Victoria,  Burgos, 
and  Valladolid  are  the  only  points  which  I  can  hold.** — Bessiebss  to 
Bbrthibb,  ValladoUd,  6M  June  1811.  No.  73;  Bblmas,  i.  560.  See 
also  Bblliabd  to  Bbbtbdsb,  Madrid,  3d  June  1811 ;  Ibid.  I  358. 
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amount  of  these  reinforcements,  joined  to  the  narrow  chap. 
escape  which  Badajoz  had  just  made  from  falling. 


into  the  hands  of  the  British,  induced  Napoleon  to  1811# 
make  a  material  change- in  the  distribution  of  his 
troops  and  the  duties  of  his  commanders.  Marmont, 
withdrawn  from  the  plains  of  Leon,  which  his  troops 
had  rendered  a  perfect  desert,  and  the  protection  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  was  confided  to  Dorsenne  % 

and  the  army  of  the  north,  was  directed  to  take  up 
bis  cantonments  in  the  rich  and  comparatively  unex- 
hausted valley  of  the  Tagus,  from  whence,  without 
neglecting  that  fortress,  he  was  to  consider  himself 
principally  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Badajoz. 
For  this  purpose  he  was  to  station  two  divisions  at 
Truxillo,  ready  to  succour  whichever  place  might  he 
first  threatened ;  to  construct  a  double  fortified  tfte- 
d^pont  at  Almarez,  so  as  to  secure  that  valuable 
passage  of  the  Tagus ;  and  to  fortify  the  Puerte  de 
Banos,  so  as  to  he  master  of  that  important  pass 
through  the  mountains.     For  the  support  of  his 
troops  the  whole  province  of  Toledo  was  assigned  to 
Marmont,  who  immediately  began  forming  maga- 
zines from  it  at  Talavera,  to  the  infinite  mortification 
of  Joseph,  who  thus  saw  his  principal  granary  and 
means  of  subsistence  entirely  diverted  from  his  capi- 
tal and  court.  Soult  was  enjoined  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  advance  with  thirty  thousand  men  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  if  it  should  be  again 
threatened  by  an  English  army  j  while  Dorsenne,  i  Napoleon 
with  the  army  of  the  north,  now  augmented  to  sixty t0  Mar" , 
thousand  admirable  troops,  was  entrusted  with  the  10,  i8ii. 
onerous  and  irreconcilable  duties  of  at  once  guard-  No  .'so!' 
ing  the  northern  passes  against  the  insurgents  of  APPen^» 
Navarre  and  Biscay,  and  protecting  Ciudad  Rodrigo  Hfo 
from  the  enterprises  of  the  British  general/ 
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chap.      While  Marmont  was  carrying  these  fresh  instruc- 

LXIL    tions.  which  he  immediately  did,  into  execution,  and 

1811.    busily  engaged  in  constructing  at  Almarez  the  double 

Welling,   forts  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  which  was  to  secure 

men"™0™" the  passage  of  the  Tagus,  Wellington,  who  constantly 

ofVortJu  ^a^  an  eye  on  *^e  fr°nt^er  fortresses,  and  felt  that 
gal         the  recovery  of  one  or  both  of  them  was  essential 
to  any  durable  impression  on  the  Spanish  territory, 
made  a  corresponding  movement  to  the  frontiers  of 
Beira  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces.      Leaving  Hill 
with  ten  thousand  infantry,  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
and  four  brigades  of  artillery  on  the  Estremadura 
frontier,  at  Portalegre  and  Villa  Viciosa,  he  himself 
moved,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  about  forty 
Aug.  8.'    thousand  strong,  to  the  north  of  the  Tagus,  and 
224*Pb!L.  march*ng  leisurely  by  Castlebranco,  arrived  on  the 
i.  196.      Coa,  opposite  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  on  the  8th  August.1 
The  French  general  imagined  that  this  movement 
Defeat  of  was  intended  to  co-operate  with  an  advance  which 
^f^1"  had  recently  taken  place  on  the  part  of  the  Galicians 
Jul  Eq^   under  Santocildes,  who  had  descended  from  their 
mountains  into  the  plains  of  Leon,  and  reoccupkd 
Astorga,  when  the  general  concentration  of  the  Im- 
perial forces  for  the  relief  of  Badajoz  left  the  north- 
ern  provinces  comparatively  destitute  of  French 
troops.     To  defeat  this  supposed  combination,  Dor- 
senne  resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  to  drive  back  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  threatening  his  right  flank; 
and  this  proved  a  task  of  no  difficulty.     The  Gali- 
cians, destitute  of  every  thing,  and  almost  starving, 
had  dwindled  away  to  thirteen  thousand  ill-disciplin- 
ed men,  who  were  stationed  behind  the  Esla,  and  at 
Foncebudon.     Attacked,  in  the  end  of  August,  by 
Dorsenne  with  greatly  superior  forces,  the  Spaniards, 
after  some  sharp  skirmishes,  in  which  they  were 
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roughly  handled  by  the  French  dragoons,  were  cut  chap. 
off  from  the  magazines  at  Villa  Franca  and  Lugo,    LXIL 


and  forced  back  into  the  mountains  round  the  Val    1811* 
des  Orras,  on  the  Portuguese  frontier.     The  alarm 
was  excessive  in  Galicia ;  and  nothing  saved  the 
whole  province  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
invaders  but  the  advance  of  Wellington  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  instantly  checked 
the  progress  of  the  victorious  French  on  the  road  to 
Lugo,  and  compelled  Dorsenne,  who  had  reoccupied 
Astorga,  in  which  he  now  left  an  adequate  garrison, 
to  call  in  his  detachments  from  all  quarters  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defence  of  that  important  fortress.     In!  Top  iT 
bis  retreat  from  Villa  Franca  to  Astorga  the  French  245, 249. 
general  entirely  devastated  a  line  of  country  above  224, 226. 
twenty  leagues  in  length :  a  barbarous  measure,  and  ^^{gy 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  cruel,  as,  by  the  admission  of  Vict,  et 
their  own  historians,  it  destroyed  a  part  of  the  re-  287,qm 
sources  of  their  principal  army.1 

Though  the  march  of  the  British  from  the  banks 
of  the  Guadiana  to  those  of  the  Coa  was  attended  weiKng- 
with  this  important  collateral  effect  in  rescuing  Gali-*^^' 
cia,  with  its  valuable  harbours  and  naval  establish-  the  nege 
ments  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  yet  it  was  not  Eodrigo. 
the  real  object  which  Wellington  had  in  view.  Osten- 
siblyundertaking  to  remove  his  troops  from  the  sands 
of  the  Guadiana,  so  well  known  in  the  autumnal 
months  to  be  fraught  with  death,  to  a  more  healthy 
region,  he  hoped  to  realize  from  it  not  only  increased 
healthiness  to  his  ranks,  but  additional  security  to 
the  realm  entrusted  to  his  defence.  It  was  on  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  that  his  heart  was  fixed j  and  the  dispersed 
situation  of  the  French  armies  charged  with  its  de- 
fence, joined  to  the  defective  state  of  the  supplies 
with  which  the  garrison  was  furnished,  inspired  him 

vol.  VIII.  z 
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chap,  with  a  well-grounded  hope,  that,  by  a  sudden  attack, 
LXI!*   it  might  be  wrested  from  their  hands.     With  this 


1811.  view  he  had,  with  all  imaginable  secrecy,  prepared  a 
powerful  battering  train  of  iron  guns  at  Lisbon,  which, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  British  artillerymen,  recently 
arrived  from  England,  were  ostentatiously  embarked 
at  that  harbour  as  if  for  Cadiz;  but  at  sea  they  were 
shifted  on  board  small  craft,  which  brought  them 
first  to  Oporto  and  then  to  Lamego,  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea-coast,  near  the  Douro,  which  being  one 
of  the  great  depots  of  the  army,  the  arrival  of  the 
carts  containing  them  excited  little  attention.  The 
operation,  however,  of  bringing  sixty-eight  heavy 
guns,  with  all  their  stores  complete,  up  sixty  miles 
of  water-carriage,  and  then  across  nearly  forty  more 
of  rough  mountain  roads,  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude ;  five  thousand  bullocks  and  a  thousand 
militia  were  employed  in  transporting  the  train,  and 
repairing  the  roads  for  several  weeks  together ;  and 
nothing  but  the  universal  and  indelible  hatred  which 
the  cruelty  and  exactions  of  the  French  in  that  part 
of  Spain  had  ex<  ited,  could  have  prevented  the  trans- 
port of  this  great  armament  from  Qoming  to  their 
knowledge.  As  it  was,  however,  they  remained  en- 
tontoLonitiraly  ignorant  of  what  was  going  forward ;  the  guns, 
J,iJepPf>oL  by  vast  exertions,  arrived  safe  at  the  place  of  their 
18U.  '  destination,  and  Wellington  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hlW Nap! thinking  that,  unknown  to  the  enemy,  be  had  secured 
w.222,224.a  p0werful  battering  train  within  little  more  than 

Jones,  u.       m  r         m  °  # 

28,  di.      sixty  miles  of  Ciudad  Rodngo. 

The  enterprize  thus  undertaken  by  Wellington 
was  equally  bold  in  conception,  and  cautiously  pro- 
vided for  in  execution.  The  battering  train  was 
brought  forward,  still  unknown  to  the  enemy,  to 
Villa  de  Ponte,  only  sixteen  leagues  in  rear  of  the 
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army ;  Don  Julian  Sanchez,  with  his  guerillas,  had   chap. 
for  some  time  past  established  a  blockade  of  the  for-    LXIL 


tress;  while  the  Allied  army  remained  in  healthy    1811. 
cantonments  on  the  high  grounds  around  Fuente  Grotmd*of 
Goinaldo,  almost  within  sight  of  its  walls,  ready  at  ^SomM 
a  moment's  notice  either  to  commence  a  siege,  or  «**pri«» 
move  forward  to  protect  the  blockade.  The  fortress,  tint  for- 
it  was  known,  had  only  provisions  for  six  weeks  -tre8S* 
and  though  the  French  armies  of  Dorsenne,  Mar* 
mont,  and  Soult  could,  by  concentrating,  bring  ninety 
thousand  men,  or  nearly  double  his  own  force,  to  its 
relief,  yet  the  hopes  of  Wellington  were  founded  upon 
the  experienced  impossibility  of  such  a  force  being 
able,  from  want  of  provisions,  to  keep  any  time  toge- 
ther; and  though  they  might  relieve  it  at  a  particular 
moment,  he  trusted  that  the  time  would  erelong  arrive 
when  he  might  strike  a  successful  blow  during  the 
time  that  they  were  still  at  a  distance.    The  army  was 
now  greatly  improved  in  health,  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and  in  admirable  order :  the  reinforcements  recently 
arrived  from   England  had  raised  its    numerical 
amount  to  forty-eight  thousand  infantry,  five  thou- 
sand cavalry,  and  seventy-two  guns,  besides  the  bat- 
tering train  :  of  this  array,  about  forty-five  thousand l  wefflng- 
were  under  Wellington's  own  command ;  while  the  Liverpool, 
water-carriage  in  their  rear  enabled  them  constantly  isn.18' 
to  keep  together ;  and  their  central  position  went Gurw-  yiii« 
&r,  in  the  long  run,  to  counterbalance  the  great  j0ne«,  a.  . 
Buperiority  of  force,  which,  by  concentrating  all  their  ^ '3°;# 
armies,  the  enemy  might  bring  to  bear  against  him.1 219, 221. 

This  concentration  of  the  Allied  force  in  a  position 
which  constantly  menaced  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  was  at- 
tended with  this  further  and  most  important  advan- 
tage, that  it  entirely  disconcerted  a  deep  project 
which  Napoleon  had  conceived  at  this  period,  and 
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chap,  which  Soult  had  warmly  espoused,  and  was  prepar« 
,  LXIL    ing  in  the  south  the  means  of  carrying  into  execu- 
1811«    tion — viz.,  of  invading  Portugal  with  the  combined 
Project  of  armies  of  Marmont  and  the  south,  and  transferring 
for  fond-  the  seat  of  war  into  the  Alentejo.     This  design, 
Afemeo   w^^c^  was  unquestionably  the  true*  mode  of  attack- 
by.  Soult    ing  Portugal,  as  it  led  by  the  shortest  road  to  Lisbon, 
mont.   "  and  took  the  famous  defences  of  Torres  Vedras  in 
rear,  is  to  be  found  fully  developed  in  a  despatch  by 
the  French  emperor  to  Marmont,  of  date  18th  Septem- 
ber 1811.  That  marshal's  force,  which  was  estimated 
as  likely  then  to  amount  to  forty-one  thousand  men, 
was  to  be  joined  by  several  divisions  of  Soult's  forces, 
of  whom  twenty  thousand  were  still  in  Estremadura; 
and  with  the  united  force,  above  sixty-five  thousand 
men,  he  was  to  besiege  Elvas,  and  inundate  the  Alen- 
tejo.    If  Wellington,  as  a  set-off  against  this  irrup- 
tion, moved  against  Salamanca  and  the  army  of  the 
north,  Dorsenne  was  to  fall  back  to  Valladolid,  or 
even  Burgos,  where  fifty  thousand  men  would  be 
assembled  to  stop  his  progress ;  if,  as  was  deemed 
more  probable,  the  English  drew  towards  Lisbon, 
«id  descended  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  Dorsenne 
was  to  follow  them  with  twenty-five  thousand  men ; 
and  in  either  case  Elvas,  it  was  expected,  would  fall, 
and  the  French  armies  be  placed  in  cantonments  in 
the  Alentejo  about  the  same  time  that  Suchet  made 
himself  master  of  Valencia.      This  well-conceived 
design,  which  perfectly  coincided  with  what  Soult 
had  long  been  contemplating,  was  entirely  based  on 
i  the  supposition  that  "  the  English  had  no  heavy 

to  Mar-  :  artillery  for  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  for  if  that 
^s^^'onterprise  is  once  undertaken,  you  must  march  at 
Beim.  j.  once  to  its  relief ;" l — a  striking  proof  of  the  important 
82.         effects  consequent  on  the  admirable  stratagem  by 
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which  the  English  general  had  already  secured  that  chap. 
vital  arm  within  a  few  days'  march  of  the  menaced    LX1L 
fortress.  *  *  1811. 

Wellington,  in  the  first  instance,  intended  to  have 
besieged  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  as  he  conceived  himself  weffing- 
sufficiently  strong  to  undertake  that  enterprise  inJJerfe^ 
the  face  of  Marmont,  and  the  succour  of  ten  thou-*"10  •  ^ 

blockade, 

sand  men,  which  could  alone,  he  conceived,  be  de-  and  the 
tached  from  the  army  of  the  north  to  its  relief;  and  ^p"^ 
under  this  impression  the  preparations  for  the  attack  *>'**»« 
went  on  with  great  activity.  He  had  not  been  many 
days,  however,  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  when 
he  learned  that  nearly  five-and-twenty  thousand  ad- 
mirable troops  were  disposable  around  Dorsenne's 
standards.     Upon  this  he  changed  his  plan  for  the 
time  to  a  blockade,  and  advanced  his  cavalry  so  as 
to  straiten  the  fortress  ;  while  Almeida,  in, the  rear, 
was  put  into  a  respectable  posture  of  defence,  in 
order  to  form  a  secure  place  of  deposit  for  the  batter- 
ing train,  still  at  Villa  de  Fonte,  in  case  of  disaster. 
No  sooner  did  the  French  generals  receive  intelli- 
gence of  the  danger  with  which  the  fortress  was 
threatened,  than  they  assembled  their  forces,  and  col- 
lected supplies  for  its  relief :  Dorsenne,  with  infinite 
difficulty,  and  by  the  most  rigorous  exactions,  got 
together  nine  hundred  waggons  laden  with  provi- 
sions for  that  purpose ;  and  bringing  down  the  divi- 
sions Vaendermaison  and  Souham  from  Navarre,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  above  thirty  thousand  soldiers 
to  cover  their  entry.     Marmont,  at  the  same  time, 
who  had  been  strongly  reinforced,  and  had  now  fifty 
thousand  effective  men  around  his  eagles,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tagus,  also  collected  a  large  convoy  at  Bejar, 
and  advanced  with  a  like  body  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  the  north.     Their  united  forces, 
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chap,  above  sixty  thousand  strong,  of  whom  six  thousand 
LXIL    were  cavalry,  with   a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 


1811.  united  at  Tamanes,  on  the  2 lsf  September,  and  im« 
ton  to  Lord  mediately  advanced  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  where 
Sept^01'  Wellington,  expecting  their  approach,  had  assembled 
i8ii.  all  the  forces,  forty-five  thousand  strong,  under  his 
229/237.  immediate  command,  to  watch,  and  if  possible  pre- 

?97?' L     veDt»  tlle*r  entrance.1 

Every  man  in  both  armies  conceived  that  the 
Approach  decisive  moment  had  now  arrived,  and  that  a  pitched 
armies  to°  battle  between  these  gallant  antagonist  hosts  was 
Rodrigo    now  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula.    But 
which  is    the  crisis  passed  over  without  any  momentous  oc- 
ied.°     "  currence :  the  hour  of  Spain's  deliverance  had  not 
yet  struck.     Wellington  was  too  sagacious  to  trust 
to  doubtful  hazard  what  he  felt  confident  he  would 
erelong  ^accomplish  by  skill.    Though  with  the  no- 
ble army  at  his  command  he  had  no  reason  to  dread 
a  battle  even  against  the  superior  forces  of  the  French 
marshal ;  yet  there  were  many  reasons  which  ren- 
dered it  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  incur  the  hazard 
an  engagement  on  such  a  scale  would  necessarily 
occasion  even  with  the  best  troops.     The  position 
which  he  held  in  presence  of  Rodrigo  was  extensive, 
and  therefore  weak :  the  height  of  £1  Bodon  in  its 
centre,  which  was  in  front  of  the  whole,  was  indeed 
strong,  and  Fuente  Guinaldo  had  been  improved  by 
field-works ;  but  the  wings,  which  occupied  a  great 
extent  of  country,  were  in  the  plain,  where  the  ene- 
my's great  superiority  in  cavalry  gave  him  a  decided 
advantage ;  and  the  position,  with  the  right  wing 
alone  across  the  Agueda,  and  the  centre  and  left 
behind  that  river,  was  dangerous  from  the  high 
banks  which  lined  its  sides,  and  the  sudden  floods  to 
-  which  in  autumn  it  was  subject    The  English  gen- 
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end,  too,  was  well  aware  that  want  of  provisions  chap. 
must  soon  compel  the  vast  array  in  his  front  to  sepa- 


rate  and  return  to  their  distant  cantonments,  and    1811- 
then  he  meditated  a  sudden  attack  with  the  heavy 
artillery,  which,  without  their  being  aware  of  it,  he 
had  at  hand.     Still  Wellington  resolved  to  fight,  if 
he  could  do  so  on  terms  at  all  approaching  to  equa- 
lity; and  for  this  purpose,  without  attempting  toi  wl'iiing- 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  convoys,  which  entered  ^"^l^Jd 
on  the  24th,  he  kept  his  troops  on  their  ground,  Sept.  29, ' 
though  with  some  hazard  to  the  right  wing,  advan-  Gurw.  tHI. 
ced  beyond  the  river  in  order  to  compel  the  enemy  *®»  *J1# 
to  concentrate  and  show  all  his  force,  to  protect  that  236, 238. 
operation.1  N 

When  the  French  army  approached  the  British, 
it  was  at  first  uncertain  on  which  point  they  would  Combat  of 
direct  their  attack ;  hut,  after  some  hesif  ation,  Mont-  fePt.°24.n" 
brun,  with  fourteen  battalions  and  thirty.  i:ve  squad- 
rons of  splendid  horsemen,  crossed  the  Agueda  by 
the  bridge  of  Rodrigo  and  adjacent  fords,  and,  pour- 
ing rapidly  along  the  road,  soon  reached  the  heights 
of  El  Bodon.     The  British,  at  this  point  of  their 
position,  were  not  prepared  for  so  sudden  an  onset; 
and  while  Wellington  sent  to  Guinaldo  for  a  brigade 
of  the  4th  division,   Major-General  Colville,  the 
officer  in  command,  was  directed  to  draw  up  his- 
little  force,  consisting  of  the  5th  and  77th  British 
regiments,  and  21st  Portuguese,  with  eight  Portu- 
guese guns  and  five  squadrons  of  Alten's  German 
dragoons,  on  the  summit  of  the  height,  which  was 
convex  towards  the  enemy,  and  secured  on  either 
flank  by  deep  and  rugged  ravines.     Though  Picton, 
with  the  4th  division,  made  all  imaginable  haste  to 
reach  the  scene  of  danger,  the  crisis  had  passed 

before  he  got  up.    On  came  Montbrun's  cuirassiers 
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chap,  like  a  whirlwind,  in  spite  of  the  severe  cannonade, 
LXIL  which  tore  their  masses  in  a  fearful  manner;  and 
1811.    dividing  into   two  bodies  when  they  reached  the 
front  of  the  hill,  rode  up  the  rugged  sides  of  the 
ravines  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  were  only  checked 
by  the  steady  fire  of  the  guns  and  devoted  intrepidity 
of  the  German  horsemen  at  the  summit,  who,  for 
three  mortal  hours,  charged  the  heads  of  the  squad- 
rons as  they  ascended,  and  hurled  them  not  less 
than  twenty  times,  men  and  horses  rolling  over  each 
other,  back  into  the  hollows.     Montbrun,  however, 
was  resolute ;  his  cavalry  were  numerous  and  da- 
ring; and  by  repeated  charges  and  extreme  gallantry 
they  at  length  got  a  footing  on  the  top,  and  captured 
two  of  the  guns,  cutting  down  the  brave  Portuguese 
at  their  pieces;  but  the  5th  regiment  instantly  rush- 
ed forward,  though  in  line,  into  the  midst  of  the 
cavalry,  and  retook  their  guns,  which  quickly  re- 
newed their  fire ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  77th  and 
*  Welling-  21st  Portuguese  forced  the  horsemen  down  the  steep 
Liverpool,  on  the  other  side.     But  though  this  phalanx  of  he- 
I8ii" 29'   roes  ^us  ma^e  g°°d  their  post,  the  advance  of  the 
Gurw.  yiii.  enemy  rendered  it  no  longer  tenable.     A  French 

801  302  •  •  • 

Nap.  ir. '  division  was  rapidly  approaching  the  only  road  by 
Vict  *et'  which  they  could  rejoin  the  remainder  of  the  centre 
Conq.  xx.  at  Fu eiite  Guinaldo ;  and,  despite  all  the  peril  of 
h.  2ii. n  the  movement,  Wellington  ordered  them  to  descend 
Gen^Lee  *^e  ^iU  an(l  cross  the  plain,  six  miles  broad,  to 
a.  is.       Fuente  Guinaldo.1 

If  the  observations  of  Plutarch  be  just,  that  it 

Heroic      is  not  those  actions  which  lead  to   the  greatest 

ofCoi-6"  results,  so  much  as  those  in  which  the  greatest 

ind*  bri-  heroism  or  magnanimity  is  displayed  which  are  the 

most  important   subjects  of  history,  never  was  a 

combat  more  deserving  of  remembrance  than  this 
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extraordinary  action.     Descending  from  his  rugged   chap. 
post  into  the  plain,  the  dauntless  Colville  formed  his    Lxn 


infantry  into  two  squares ;  and  the  German  dragoons,    1811* 
altogether  unable  to  withstand  the  enormous  mass 
of  the  French  cavalry  in  the  open  plain,  being  obliged 
to  take  shelter  behind  the  Portuguese  regiment 
which  was  first  in  retreat,  the  foot  soldiers  in  the  rear, 
consisting  of  the  5th  and  77th,  denuded  on  all  sides, 
were  instantly  enveloped  by  a  whirlwind  of  horse. 
The  thundering  squadrons,  with  their  scabbards  clat- 
tering against  each  other,  rending  the  air  with  their 
cries,  shaking  the  ground  beneath  their  feet,  charged 
with  apparently  resistless  force  on  three  sides  of  the 
steady  square ;  but  vain,  even  in  the  bravest  hands, 
is  the  sabre  against  the  bayonet  if  equally  firmly  yi*^J* 
held.  A  rolling  volley  was  heard,  spreading  out  like  a  Lond.  a. 
fan  around  the  mass ;  the  steeds  recoiled  as  from  the  Beamfch," 
edge  of  a  glowing  crater;  in  an  instant  the  horse-  ^^j,,- 
men,  scorched,  reeling,  and  dismayed,  were  scattered  ton  to  Lord 
on  all  sides  as  by  the  explosion  of  a  volcano;  "  the  sept  29/ 
glitter  of  bayonets  was  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  smoke ;  J*^  Yiii> 
and  the  British  regiments,  unscathed,  came  forth  302. 
like  the  holy  men  from  the  Assyrian  furnace/'  *  • 

Before  the  French  could  recover  from  this  bloody 
repulse,  Ficton,  who  had  used  the  utmost  diligence 
to  reach  his  comrades,  joined  the  retreating  squares ; 
and  the  whole  uniting  together,  retreated  in  admirable 
order  for  six  miles  over  the  arid  plain,  till  they 
reached  the  position  of  Fuente  Guinaldo,  assigned 
for  the  general  rendezvous  in  the  rear.  During 
this  march  was  exhibited,  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner, the  extraordinary  steadiness  which  discipline 
and  experience  had  given  to  each  of  the  rival  bodies. 
The  British  moved  in  close  order  with  their  flanks 

•  Nafos,  ir.  240,  has  the  chief  merit  of  this  glowing  description. 
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chap,  to  the  enemy,  who,  in  great  strength,  rode  on  each 
LXIL   side  within   pistol-shot.      With   eager  glance  the 


1811.   officers  and  men  of  both  armies,  during  this  long  and 

anxious  march,  eyed  each  other,  watching  for  any 

incident  or  momentary  confusion  which  might  afford 

an  opportunity  for  an  attack,  hut  none  such  occurred; 

and  the  British  reached  their  destination  without 

being  again  charged  or  molested,  save  by  the  firing 

of  six  pieces  of  horse  artillery  which  hung  on  the 

rear  of  their  column,  and  poured  in  an  incessant  fire 

of  round  shot,  grape,  and  canister.*     Wellington 

now  gave  orders  for  concentrating  his  troops  around 

1  Nap.  ir.  Fuente  Guinaldo.     The  light  division  was  directed 

LoncUi.'  to  retire  across  the  Agueda  and  join  the  line,  and 

Weifin1/-  *^e  kft>  un<kr  Graham,  to  come  up  from  the  Azaza ; 

ton  to  Lord  but  Craufurd,  who  commanded  the  former,  eager  for 

ESS?  fighting,  only  came  a  few  miles  nearer,  and  was  still 

cfurw  viii  8^x*een  m*ks  °&l  Graham  was  twelve;  and  at  nigh t- 

302.        fall  only  fifteen  thousand  men  were  collected  in  front 

*  "  Picton,  daring  this  retreat,  conducted  himself  with  his  accustomed 
coolness.    He  remained  on  the  left  flank  of  the  column,  and  repeatedly 
cautioned  the  different  battalions  to  mind  the  quarter-distance  and  the 
telling-off.     *  Your  safety/  said  he,  c  my  credit,  and  the  honour  of 
the  army,  are  at  stake.    All  rests  with  you  at  this  moment.'    We  had 
reached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  intrenched  camp,  when  Montbruo, 
impatient  lest  we  should  escape  from  his  grasp,  ordered  his  troopers 
to  bring  up  their  left  shoulders,  and  incline  towards  our  columns.  The 
movement  was  not  exactly  bringing  his  squadron  into  line ;  but  it  wis 
the  next  thing  to  it,  and  at  this  time  they  were  within  half  putol-M 
of  us.    Picton  took  off  his  hat,  and  holding  it  oyer  his  eyes  as  a  shade 
from  the  sun,  looked  sternly  but  anxiously  at  the  French.    The  clatter 
of  the  horses,  and  the  clanking  of  the  scabbards  was  so  great  wbea 
the  right  half  squadron  moved  up,  that  many  thought  it  was  the  fore- 
runner of  a  general  charge,  and  some  of  the  mounted  officers  called  oat, 
1  Had  we  not  better  form  square  f*    *  No,'  replied  Picton ;  'it  is  but 
a  ruse  to  frighten  us,  but  it  100a'/  do*    And  so  in  effect  it  proved. 
Each  battalion  in  its  turn  formed  the  rearguard  to  stop  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  and  having  given  them  a  volley,  they  fell  back  at  double 
quick  time  behind  the  battalion  formed  in  their  rear." — EemmMceneet 
of  a  Subaltern,  p.  182;  and  PictozTs  Memoir^  ii.  37,  39. 
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rf  the  French  army,  when  a  general  battle  was  con-  chap. 
fidently  expected  hy  hoth  parties.  LXIL 


Marmont  had  now  gained  a  great  advantage  over  1811. 
the  English  general;  but  he  was  ignorant  of  the  imminent 
inestimable  prize  which  was  almost  within  his  grasp.  £"  Irituh 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th  he  had  collected  his  *rm3r  at 
whole  army,  sixty  thousand  strong,  with  one  hun-  Ouuuddo. 
dred  and  twenty  guns,  within  cannon-shot  of  the 
British  centre.  Wellington's  position  was  now  most 
critical ;  for,  as  neither  his  right  nor  left  wing  had 
come  up,  he  had  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men 
at  his  disposal  to  resist  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy ;  and  retreat  he  would  not,  for  that  would  be 
to  abandon  Craufurd  and  the  light  division  to  de- 
struction. He  accordingly  stood  firm,  and  the  troops 
anxiously  gazed  on  the  enemy,  expecting  a  decisive 
battle.  The  array  which  Marmont  drew  forth  was 
indeed  splendid,  and  calculated  to  inspire  the  most 
elevated  ideas  of  the  power  of  the  French  empire. 
The  enormous  mass  of  cavalry,  seven  thousand 
strong,  whose  gallantry  the  Allies  had  felt  on  the 
preceding  day,  stood  in  compact  array  before  them ; 
next  came  different  bodies  of  infantry  and  artillery, 
above  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  who  went  through 
various  evolutions  with  extraordinary  precision : 
at  noon  twelve  battalions  of  the  imperial  guard  stood 
forth  in  close  column,  and  by  their  martial  air,  ad- 
mirable array,  and  bloody  overhanging  plumes, 
attracted  universal  attention.  During  the  whole 
day,  horse,  foot,  and  cannon  never  ceased  to  pour 
into  the  French  camp,  and  every  thing  was  made 
ready  for  an  attack  the  next  day  on  the  British 
position.  But  Shakspeare's  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men  was  never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  on 
this  occasion.     While  Marmont,  in  the  vain  con* 


1 
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chap,  fidence  of  irresistible  strength,  was  thus  making  a 
lxil   useieag  display  of  his  forces,  when  Wellington,  with 
1811.   three  divisions  only,  lay  before  him,  the  precious 
hours,  never  to  be  recalled,  passed  away  ;  reinforce- 
ments came  rapidly  in  to  the  English  line  ;  at  three 
o'clock  the  light  division  arrived ;  and  the  object  for 
which  the  position  of  Fuente  Guinaldo  had  been  held 
being  now  accomplished,  a  retreat  was  by  the  Eng- 
lish general  ordered  in  the  night  to  a  new  position 
much  stronger,  because  narrower  than  the  former, 
1  NaP- ,T-  in  the  rear,  where  the  Allied  army  was  now  concen* 
Londii.  *  trated  between  the  Coa  and  the  sources  of  the 
Bet'oiiAfa  *u.  Agueda ;  and  the  plumes  of  the  imperial  guard  were 
1-:  ao2LW*not  a£a*n  seen  ty  the  British  army  till  they  waved 
303.        over  the  fall  of  the  empire  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.1* 
The  British  right  wing  retired  by  two  roads  on 
Both        Albergaria  and  Aldea  del  Fonte,  while  the  left  fell 
tato  can  *  back  to  Bismula ;  and  with  such  regularity  was  the 
tonments.  retreat  conducted,  that  not  only  no  sick  or  stragglers, 
but  not  even  an  article  of  baggage,  was  left  behind 
By  a  strange  coincidence,  but  of  which  a  more  me* 
morable  instance  occurred  afterwards  in  the  Moscow 
retreat,  the  French  army  at  the  same  moment  was 
also  retiring ;  and  for  some  hours  these  two  gallant 
hosts  were  literally  marching  with  their  backs  to  each 
other !  As  soon  as  the  British  retreat  was  discovered, 
the  French  wheeled  about  and  moved  back  in  pur- 
suit ;  but,  before  they  could  come  up  with  the  Eng- 
lish army,  the  new  ground  was  taken.  A  sharp  action 
Sept.  27.  ensued  at  Aldea  del  Fonte,  where  a  French  column 
attacked  a  brigade  of  the  4th   division,  but  was 
quickly  repulsed;  and  the  British,  assuming  the 

*  When  Marmont  next  day  was  informed  of  the  slender  amount  of 
force  which  lay  before  him  at  Fuente  Guinaldo  on  the  26th,  and  thtt 
the  light  division  had  not  come  up,  he  exclaimed — "And,  Wellington, 
thy  star  too  is  bright !"— Nafibb,  iv.  248. 
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offensive,  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  village,  which  chap. 
was  held  till  the  whole  army  had  reached  its  destined    LX1L  , 
ground,  when  the  French  again  returned,  and  it  was    I811- 
evacuated  with  some  loss.     On  the  28th,  Wellington  ^p1-  28« 
retired  a  league  further,  to  a  very  strong  and  narrow 
position  in  front  of  the  Coa,  where  he  meant  to  give 
battle,  even  with  all  the  risk  of  fighting  with  a  river 
edged  by  rocky  banks  in  his  rear.     As  it  was,  how- 
ever,  neither  the  strength  nor  the  danger  of  the  posi- 
tion was  put  to  the  test.     Marmont,  who  was  already 
severely  pinched  for  provisions,  retired  towards  Ciu- 
dad  Bodrigo  the  same  day,  and  shortly  after  passed 
the  Fuerte  de  Banos,  and  resumed  his  old  quarters  iGopwviiL 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus ;  while  Dorsenne  retreated  &*>  ?°6- 
to  Salamanca  and  the  Douro,  and  Wellington  put  his  243, 245. 
troops  into  cantonments  on  both  banks  of  the  Coa,  217^227. 
tie  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  being  resumed  by  £***•  * 
Don  Julian  Sanchez  and  the  British  light  cavalry.1 19, 21. 

In  these  brilliant  actions  the  Allies  sustained  a 
loss  of  about  three  hundred  men  ;  that  of  the  French  Courtesy 
was  more  than  double  this  number,  owing  to  the^^gidea 
rapidity  and  precision  of  the  fire  of  the  infantry  on  d»rins 
their  dense  squadrons  at  El  Bodon,  and  on  the  re-  rations, 
treat  to  Guinaldo.     The  most  heroic  yet  generous 
spirit  animated  both  armies,  of  which  an  interesting 
instance  occurred  in  one  of  the  cavalry  encounters. 
A  French  officer  was  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the 
brave  Captain  Felton  Harvey  of  the  14th  dragoons, 
when,  seeing  he  had  only  one  arm,  he  quickly  let  his 
sword  fall  toa  salute,  and  passed  on.  Major  Gordon,* 
who  had  been  sent  by  Wellington  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  Marmont's  headquarters,  was  hospitably  received 
by  the  French  marshal,  with  whom  he  frequently 
dined,  and  often  accompanied  on  his  rides  round  the 

•  Brother  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  -- 
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chap,  outposts,  on  which  occasions  the  prospects  of  the 
campaign  and  the  qualities  of  the  troops  on  both 


1811.    sideg  were  freely  discussed ;  and  General  Regniaud, 
governor  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  having  fallen  soon  after 
into  an  ambuscade  laid  by  the  indefatigable  Don 
Julian  Sanchez,  and  being  made  prisoner,  he  became 
a  frequent  guest  at  Wellington's  table,  where  he  occa- 
sioned no  small  entertainment  by  the  numerous  anec- 
doteb  he  related  of  the  French  generals  and  armies. 
Such  is  war  between  brave  nations,  by  whom  all  feel- 
1  Nap.  ir.  ings  of  hostility  are  invariably  laid  aside,  and  glide 
and'  2&» ;  *nto  those  of  peculiar  courtesy,  the  moment  the  indi- 
254.        vidual  ceases  to  act  in  the  hostile  ranks.1 

The  Allied  army,  which  had  been  unhealthy  during 
Reoccu-  the  whole  campaign,  became  doubly  so  when  the 
Ast^ria«  troops  went  into  cantonments j  and  they  had  not 
a*dB°0D"_^beenat  rest  a  fortnight  before  the  sick  had  augmented 
centration  to  above  seventeen  thousand,  the  usual  effect  of  the 

of  French         •  *  .•*►.•_•  .•  •  t 

forces  at  sudden  cessation  of  active  operations  on  men  whose 
a^ifur!*  bilious  secretions  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
gos.  long  continuance  of  fatigue  in  warm  weather,  and 
which,  now  no  longer  exhaling  in  perspiration,  induced 
fevers.  The  French,  however,  were  nearly  as  un- 
healthy ;  and  the  penury  of  subsistence  on  the  Portu- 
guese frontier  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible  for 
their  generals  to  undertake  any  operation  of  impor- 
tance. Dorsenne,  in  the  north,  took  advantage  of  this 
intermission  of  active  operations  on  the  Portuguese 
Kot.  1811.  frontier,  to  push  Bonnet,  with  a  strong  division,  into 
the  Asturias,  who  without  difficulty  surmounted  the 
passes  of  Cubillas  and  Ventana,  which  had  been  left 
unguarded  by  the  enemy,  and  reoccupied  Oviedo, 
Gihon,  and  all  the  principal  posts  in  the  country* 
This  expedition,  joined  to  the  pressing  necessity  of 
subduing  the  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces, 
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and  the  dark  clouds  which  were  arising  in  the  north,    chap. 
led,  in  December,  to  a  fresh  disposition  of  the  Impe-    LXII> 


rial  forces.  Mannont  received  orders  to  establish  his  181  1- ,. 
headquarters  at  Valladolid ;  Dorsenne  was  to  retire  ss^Beim.' 
to  Burgos,  and  occupy  strongly  Biscay  and  Navarre;  a^SiSto 
while  the  imperial  guard  was  transferred  to  Burgos,  Joseph, 
where  it  was  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  inarch  into  i8ii.  ibid. 
France :  a  series  of  arrangements  which  already  re-  ^J^f **' 
yealed  the  secret  views  of  Napoleon  for  a  Russian  Lond-  >»• 

.  r  225,226. 

campaign.1 

This  concluded  the  campaign  of  1811,  so  far  as 
the  operations  of  the  principal  armies  were  concern- 
ed ;  but  several  important  operations  occurred  with 
detached  corps,  which,  like  the  red  hue  of  the  even- 
ing sky,  already  gave  presage  of  the  glorious  dawn. 

The  first  of  these  events  was  the  surprise  of  Ge- 
rard's division  at  Aroyo  de  Molinos  on  the  28th  of 
October. 

When  Wellington  concentrated  his  army  at  Fuente  - 
Guinaldo  to  oppose  Mannont  and  Dorsenne,  Hill  Surprise  of 
was  left  in  the  northern  part  of  Estremadura  to  A?ojod* 
watch  Drouet,  who  remained  opposite  to  him  in  that  o°HnI£ 
country.     After  a  variety  of  marches  and  counter- 
marches, which  led  to  no  result,  both  generals  hav- 
ing orders  not  to  fight  unless  an  opportunity  should 
occur  of  doing  so  to  advantage,  Hill  received  intelli- 
gence, on  the  27th  October,  that  Gerard,  with  three 
thousand  infantry  and  cavalry  belonging  to  Drouet's 
corps,  lay  at  Aroyo  de  Molinos,  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  be  liable,  by  a  sudden  cross  march,  to  a  sur- 
prise from  the  English  troops.     That  able  officer  in- 
stantly made  his  dispositions ;  by  a  forced  march  he 
reached  Aluescar,  four  miles  from  where  Gerard  lay, 
before  nightfall,  and  passed  the  early  part  of  the  night 
in  bivouac,  without  permitting  any  light  to  be  made, 
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chap,  or  the  slightest  sound  to  escape,  which  might  lead 
LXIL    the  French  patrols  to  suspect  their  vicinity.     At 


1811.  two  in  the  morning  he  broke  up,  and,  advancing 
swiftly  and  silently,  got  close  to  the  road  by  which 
he  knew  the  enemy  would  march  out  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  yet  concealed  from  their  view  by  an  in- 
tervening ridge.  In  that  position  they  awaited  the 
break  of  day,  and  as  soon  as  the  grey  of  the  dawn  ap- 
peared, the  column  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  right, 
under  General  Howard,  by  a  wide  circuit  into  the 
rear  of  the  town  by  which  the  French  were  to  re- 

It** 

^jones,  n.  treat>  tjje  feft^  umier  General  Stewart,  directly  on  the 
Nap.  jr.  town  from  the  Aluescar  road.  The  latter  column 
Hiirs  De-  was  to  attack  first ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  enemy, 
Ort.°3b,  dislodged  by  a  sudden  attack  from  the  town,  would 
OuVw  tiu  ^e  compktely  destroyed  by  falling  into  the  jaws  of 
372.         Howard's  men  on  their  line  of  retreat.1 

On  this  occasion  the  British  felt  the  benefit  of  that 
Total  de-  unbounded  confidence  and  attachment  with  which 
j^n°ch!he  *hey  had  inspired  the  Spanish  peasantry ;  for  though 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  Aluescar  and  its  vicinity 
knew  perfectly  of  the  arrival  and  the  object  which 
they  had  in  view,  not  a  man  betrayed  the  secret,  and 
Stewart's  columns  were  within  gunshot  of  the  enemy 
before  they  were  aware  of  their  approach.  Favoured 
by  a  thick  mist  and  deluge  of  rain,  the  troops  en- 
tered Aroyo,  with  drums  suddenly  beating  and  loud 
cheers,  so  unexpectedly,  that  the  cavalry  pickets  were 
rushed  upon  before  they  had  time  to  mount ;  and  the 
infantry,  who  were  under  arms,  beginning  to  muster, 
were  so  confounded,  that,  after  a  desultory  struggle, 
they  fled  precipitately  out  of  the  town,  *  leaving  a 

*  The  71st  and  92d  regiments,  both  Highland,  led  the  attack  in  the 
town ;  and  they  entered  with  the  bagpipe  at  their  head  playing  the 
celebrated  Jacobite  air,  "Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  are  you  waking  yet  ?  " 
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great  many  of  their  number  prisoners.     Once  out-  chap. 
side,  however,  they  formed  two  squares  and  ended*    LXH* 


Toured  to  resist ;  but  while  a  brisk  firing  was  going    181 L 
on  between  their  rear  and  Stewart's  men  pressing  on 
in  pursuit,  Howard's  column  suddenly  appeared  di- 
rectly in  their  rear  on  the  great  road  to  Truxillo, 
and  no  alternative  remained  but  to  surrender  or 
break  and  seek  safety  by  climbing  the  steep  and  rug- 
ged sides  of  the  Sierra  on  their  flank.  Gerard,*  how- 
ever,  who  was  a  gallant  officer  as  well  as  skilful, 
though  surprised  on  this  occasion,  for  some  time  made 
a  brave  resistance }  but  seeing  his  guns  taken  by  the 
15th  dragoons,  and  his  hussars  dispersed  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  9th  dragoons  and  German  hussars, 
he  became  aware  that  his  situation  was  desperate,  and 
gave  the  word  to  disperse.  Instantly  the  squares  broke, 
and  all  the  men,  throwing  away  their  arms,  ran  as 
fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them  towards  the  most 
rugged  and  inaccessible  part  of  the  Sierra.    Swiftly 
as  they  fled,  however,  the  British  pursued  as  quick- 
ly ;  the  Highlanders,  at  home  among  the  rocks  and 
scaurs,  secured  prisoners  at  every  step;  the  28th 
and  34th  followed  rapidly  on  the  footsteps  of  the  fly- 
ing mass ;  the  39th  turned  them  by  the  Truxillo  road ; 
and  Gerard  himself,  after  displaying  the  greatest  in- 1 
trepidity,  only  escaped  by  throwing  himself  into  rug-  Desp.  Oct. 
ged  cliffs,  where  the  British,  encumbered  with  their  Qilrw^ii. 
arms,  could  not  follow  him.     He  joined  Drouet,  by  374> 37.? • 
devious  mountain-paths,  at  Orellano  on  the  9th  No-  40, 41.  ' 
vember,  with  only  six  hundred  followers, l  without  ^'324. 
arms  and  in  woful  plight,  the  poor  remains  of  three  Vict,  et 
thousand  superb  troops  who  were  around  his  eagles  275, 277/ 

in  10011011  to  the  well-known  incident  of  that  commander,  in  the  con- 
flict with  the  Highlanders  uoder  the  Pretender,  at  Preston  pans  in  1745. 

9  Since  Marshal  Gerard,  Minister  at  War  to  Louis  Philippe,  who 
besieged  and  took  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  in  1832. 

VOL,  VIII.  2  A 
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chap,  at  Aroyo  de  Molinos,  and  were  esteemed  the  best 
lxil  ^  ^gade  in  Spain.  General  Bron  and  Prince  D*  Arena- 


181L  berg,  with  thirteen  hundred  prisoners,  three  guns, 
and  the  whole  baggage  of  the  enemy,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

This  brilliant  success,  which  was  achieved  with 
improYe-  ^e  loss  only  of  twenty  killed  and  wounded,  diffused 
the  health  the  highest  satisfaction  through  the  whole  British 
tuhharay"army;  and  shortly  after  the  health  of  the  troops  was 
in  their     materially  improved,  by  a  considerable  portion  of 
menu,      them  being  moved  into  better  supplied  and  more 
comfortable  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  Mondego 
and  the  Douro.    The  sick  daily  diminished,  the  spi- 
rits of  the  men  rose,  and  soon  the  hospitals  were 
relieved  of  half  their  inmates.   Meanwhile,  Welling- 
ton took  none  of  the  rest  to  himself  which  he  allow- 
ed  to  his  troops  :  with  unwearied  industry  he  labour* 
ed  incessantly  at  the  improvement  of  the  transport 
service,  which  was  soon  put  on  a  much  more  efficient 
footing,  and  the  forwarding  of  stores  and  am  muni, 
tion  to  the  front,  which  clearly  showed  that  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  was  erelong  to  be  besieged*     In  spite  of 
Nor.  9.     all  his  vigilance,  however,  the  enemy  contrived  to 
throw  more  than  one  convoy  into  that  fortress,  and 
in  the  end  the  blockade  was  almost  abandoned  from 
finding  that  the  investing  force  was  more  straitened 
for  provisions  than  the  invested.     Wellington,  how- 
ever, did  not  care  for  the  introduction  of  these  supplies, 
as  all  his  efforts  had  long  been  directed  to  besieging 
the  place  in  form ;  for  which  purpose  he  had  already 
prepared,  with  infinite  pains  and  secrecy,  a  portable 
bridge,  which  was  to  be  thrown,  for  the  passage  of 
1  jonet,  n.  the  stores,  over  the  Ague  da,  and  rendered  the  Douro 
ilncUi.    nav*gaMe  for  boats  as  far  up  as  its  junction  with 
236,  m;  that  river,1  forty  miles  higher,  than  they  had  ever  jet 
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ascended.   But  ere  the  season  for  striking  the  medi*  char. 

•  LXII 

tated  blow  arrived,  new  and  cheering  advices  had 


arrived  from  the  south  of  Spain.  1811* 

Ballasteros,  after  his  embarkation  at  Ayamonte, 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Albuera,  had  landed  in  French 
the  south  of  Spain,  where  he  had  drawn  several  ^^t^. 
thousand  recruits  to  his  standard ;  but  being  unable  ^Jjwhich 
to  withstand  the  powerful  force  which  Soult  directed  Oct.' 14, 
against  him,  he  had  more  than  once  taken  refugee.    *** 
under  the  cannon  of  Gibraltar.     Meanwhile,  the 
English  Government,  desirous  of  alimenting  the 
war  thus  energetically  revived  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity,  dispatched  a  body  of  two  thousand  men,  of 
whom  five  hundred  were  British,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  Tarifa,  an  ancient  town  situated  on  the 
most  southerly  extremity  of  Spain,  nearer  to  the 
African  coast  than  even  the  celebrated  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  without 
wet  ditch  or  outworks.     Soult,  who  was  well  aware 
how  narrowly  the  besieging  force  at  Cadiz  had 
escaped  destruction  from  the  combination  which  the 
Allies  had  brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Barrosa,  resolved  to  dislodge  them  from 
this  position ;  and  the  fortifications  were  so  extremely 
weak  that    hardly  any   resistance    was  expected. 
Godinot,  accordingly,  with  eight   thousand  men, 
having  driven  Ballasteros  under  the  cannon  of  Gib- 
raltar, received  orders  to  turn  aside  and  besiege  this 
stronghold.    In  the  march  thither,  however,  he  was 
so  raked  in  traversing  the  road,  which  ran  along  the'^01- et 
sea-shore,  by  the  broadsides  of  the  English  ships  of  271, 272/ 
war  which  hung  on  his  flank,  tfrat,  after  sustaining  a  298.' Jones, 
fcfere  loss,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise  in  despair^42'.^3- 
aod  returned  to  Seville:1  where,  unable  to  bear  the32% sab* 
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chap,  warm  reproaches  of  Soult,  who  was  irritated  at  hi* 
Lxn*    repeated  failures,  he  blew  out  his  brains.1 
1811.        The  French  marshal  who  was  not  to  be  diverted 
Second     from  his  design,  with  the  importance  of  which  he 
agahist,011  was  now  fully  impressed  by  this  failure,  now  prepared 
SfVorffl  an  exPe<Jiti°n  against  Tarifa  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
entrusted  the  command  to  a  very  distinguished  offi- 
cer, General  Laval,  who  approached  its  walls  at  the 
head  of  seven  thousand  men  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, while  two  other  divisions  of  three  thousand  each 
came  up,  one  from  Cadiz,  the  other  from  Ronda. 
This  formidable  accumulation  of  force  compelled 
Ballasteros  again  to  take  shelter  in  the  lines  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  obliged  Skerret,  whocommanded  the  Allied 
force,  to  await  the  enemy's  arrival  within  the  walls, 
where  he  had  eighteen  hundred  British,  and  seven 
hundred  Spaniards.     The  English  engineers,  with 
great  skill,  had  constructed  interior  retrenchments 
on  the  side  most  likely  to  be  assailed,  so  as  to  render 
the  assault  of  the  wall  the  least  difficulty  which 
the  enemy  would  have  to  encounter.     The  houses 
within  the  place   expected   to  be  breached  were 
loopholed,  the  streets  barricaded,  and  an  old  tower, 
which   commanded   the  whole  town,    prmed  with 
heavy  artillery,  at  once  to  send  a  storm  of  grape  on 
the  assailants,  and  secure,  if  necessary,  the  retreat 
of  the  garrison  to  their  ships,  which  lay  in  the  bar. 
These  precautions,  though  judicious,  were  not,  how- 
ever, put  to  the  test.    Laval  broke  ground  before  the 
Dec.  19.    place  on  the  1 9th  December ;  and  so  completely  were 
the  anticipations  of  the  British  engineers  realized, 
that  the  guns  opened  their  fire  exactly  on  the  spot 
where  they  were  expected,  and  behind  which  the 
Dec.  27.    preparations  had  been  made.    The  approaches  were 
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pushed  with  great  rapidity ;    the  battering  guns,  chap. 
which  began  firing  on  the  27th,  soon  brought  the  old    Lxn*    , 
wall  down;  and  by  the  30th  the  breach  was  sixty    18n/ 
feet  wide  and  of  easy  ascent.     But  the  British  regi- aso^rol! 
mente  were  on   the  ramparts,   each   at  its  proper  J-^Jj1*' 
post;  the  47  th  and  a  Spanish  battalion  guarded  Jones,  a. 
the  breach,  the  84th  and  rifles  were  dispersed  round  vict  et 
the  walk'  con*,,. 

Little  aware  of  the  quality  of  the  antagonists  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  a  column  of  two  thousand  Defeat  of 
French  commenced  the  assault  at  daylight  on  theSlst.^^^^ 
Such,  however,  was  the  vigour  of  the  fire  kept  up°.fth° 
upon  them  from  every  part  of  the  rampart  where  Dec.  31. 
a  musket  or  gun  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
mass,  that  it  broke  before  reaching  the  wall,  and 
the  troops  arrived  at  the   foot  of  the   breach  in 
great  disorder.     Part  tried  to  force  their  way  up, 
part  glided  down  the  bed  of  a  stream  which  flowed 
through  the  town,  and  a  few  brave  men  reached  the 
bars  of  the  portcullis  which  debarred  entrance  above 
the  waters.     But  the  British  soldiers  now  sent  down 
such  a  crashing  volley  on  the  throng  at  the  iron 
grate,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  breach,  that  they  dis- 
persed to  the  right  and  left,  seeking  refuge  under 
any  projecting  ground  from  the   intolerable  mus- 
ketry.   The  combat  continued  for  some  time  longer, 
the  French,  with  their  usual  gallantry,  keeping  up 
a  quick  irregular  discharge  on  the  walls ;  but  the 
ramparts  streamed  forth   fire  with   such  violence, 
and  the  old  tower  sent  such  a  tempest  of  grape 
through  their  ranks,  that,  after  sustaining  a  dreadful 
loss,  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  while  a  shout  of 
victory,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  musical  instru- 
ments, passed  round  the  walls  of  the  town.     This 
Woody  repulse  suspended  for  some  days  the  opera- 
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CJ3AP.  tions  of  the  besiegers,  who  confined  themselves  to  a 

LX1I.  . 

cannonade ;  and  meanwhile  the  rain  fell  in  such  tor- 


181  *"    rents,  and  sickness  made  snch  ravages  in  their  ranks, 
that,  according  to  their  own  admission,  "  the  total 
dissolution  of  their  army  was  anticipated."    Laval 
persevered  some  days  longer  against  his  own  judg- 
ment, in  obedience  to  the  positive  injunctions  of 
Victor,  and  the  breach  was  so  wide  from  the  con- 
tinued fire  that  a  fresh  assault  was  expected ;  but 
on  the  4th  he  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  in 
dreadful  weather,  having  first  drowned  his  powder 
and  buried  his  heavy  artillery.     In  this  expedition, 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  to  their  arms  which  oc- 
,  ^^  ly  curred  in  the  whole  Peninsular  war,  the  French  lost 
83,  so.     their  whole  cavalry  and  artillery  horses,  and  about 
836^838.  five  hundred  men  by  the  sword,  besides  an  equal 
JrS.0-  number  by  sickness  and  starvation,  while  the  total 
Vict,  et    loss  of  the  Allies  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
280.        fifty. 

The  campaign  of  1811,  less  momentous  in  its 
General  issue  than  that  which  preceded  it,  when  the  great 
thii  cam.  struggle  of  Torres  Vedras  was  brought  to  a  con- 
P*1***-  elusion  ;  and  less  brilliant  in  its  results  than  the  one 
which  followed,  when  the  decisive  overthrow  of 
Salamanca  loosened  the  foundations  of  French  power 
over  the  whole  of  Spain ; — was  yet  of  most  important 
consequences  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula. 
It  is  not  at  once  that  the  transition  is  made  from 
disaster  to  success.  Victory  is  of  as  slow  growth,  if 
it  is  to  be  durable,  to  nations,  as  wealth  to  individuals. 
To  turn  the  stream — to  change  the  gales  of  fortune 
— to  convert  the  torrent  of  disaster  into  the  tide  of 
conquest,  is  the  real  difficulty.  To  make  the  first 
hundred  pounds,  often  costs  more  to  the  poor  aspi- 
rant after  opulence  than  to  make  the  next  thou- 
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sand.  During  the  campaign  of  1811,  this  first  hun-  chap. 
dred  was  made.  For  the  first  time  since  the  British  LX1L 
standards  appeared  in  Spain,  something  approaching  181 *• 
an  equality  had  been  attained  between  the  contending 
forces.  The  advantages  of  a  central  position,  and 
of  water  carriage  in  his  rear,  had  counterbalanced 
the  still  decided  superiority  of  number ;  and  Welling- 
ton, with  his  sixty  thousand  British  and  Portuguese 
soldiers,  appeared  on  the  offensive  in  the  midst  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  enemies.  True,  he 
bad  hitherto  been  foiled  in  his  efforts  \  true,  the 
siege  of  Badajoz  had  been  raised ;  that  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  prevented*;  the  blood  of  Albuera  had,  to 
all  appearance,  streamed  in  vain ;  but,  to  the  dis- 
cerning eye  which  looked  beyond  the  surface  of 
things,  these  very  disappointments  were  fraught 
with  future  hope*  The  British  army  had,  through- 
out, taken  the  initiative  and  preserved  the  offensive. 
By  slight  demonstrations  they  had  put  in  motion  the 
enemy's  forces  in  every  part  of  Spain.  The  war, 
throughout,  had  been  maintained  in  his  territories, 
and  all  insult  to  the  Portuguese  frontier  averted. 
These  enterprises  had  been  •  rendered  abortive  only 
by  accumulating  against  the  English  army  the  whole 
of  the  disposable  force  in  the  south-west  and  north 
of  Spain.  The  tide  of  conquest  had  been  arrested ; 
the  consolidation  of  the  French  power  prevented  in 
other  quarters  by  these  repeated  concentrations; 
the  desolation  of  the  country  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  such  large  masses  continuing  for  any  length 
of  time  together j  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  enable  the  British  Government 
to  augment,  or  compel  the  French   Emperor  to  : 

diminish  their  respective  forces  in  the  Peninsula, 
the  scale  would  erelong  turn  to  the  other  side.   The 
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chap,  balance  in  military  as  well  as  in  political  affairs, 
LXIL  -generally  quivers  for  a  time  before  it  inclines  deci- 


1811.    sively  to  a  new  side. 

But,  what  was  still  more  important,  this  campaign 
The  Bri-  was  productive,  to  all  concerned  in  the  British  army, 
leroment  °f  one  advantage  of  more  ultimate  value  than  any 


and  army  which  they  had  hitherto  gained — a  sense  of  their 

learned 

their  own  own  deficiencies.     This  invaluable  acquisition,  of 
^^noie,such  tardy  growth  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals, 
campaign,  had  been  forced  alike  upon  the  army,  the  officers, 
and  the  Government,  by  its  events.    The  soldiers 
saw  that  mere  valour,  though  it  might  win  a  field, 
could  hardly  decide  a  campaign ;  that  the  loud  mur- 
mur at  retreat  which  forced  on  the  carnage  of  Albuera, 
might  be  drowned  in  blood;  and  that  the  true  sol- 
dier is  he  who,  ready  to  fight  to  the  last  extremity 
when  the  occasion  demands,  is  equally  patient  and 
docile  in  every  other  duty  till  that  season  has  arriv. 
ed.    The  officers  learned  that  war  is  at  once  a  diffi- 
cult science  and  a  practical  art;  that  minute  atten- 
tion to  details  is  indispensable  to  its  perfection ;  and 
that  the  bluntness  of  intrenching  tools,  the  failure 
of  supplies,  or  ill-regulated  sallies  of  valour  in  the 
field,  may  often  mar  the  best  concerted  enterprises. 
The  Government  felt  the  necessity  of  straining  every 
nerve  to  aid  their  zealous  general  in  the  contest: 
reinforcements  to  a  large  amount  arrived  before  the 
close  of  the  campaign,  though,  unhappily,  the  uni- 
form unhealthiness  of  the  soldiers  on  first  landing 
>  Lend.  ii.  prevented  their  swelling,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
^w8^ Pec*ed'  the  ranks  of  the  army ;  and  as  much  specie 
222.  Nap.  as  could  possibly  be  drawn  together,  though  it  was 
231.   '     but  little,  was  forwarded  for  its  use.1 

By  the  incessant  efforts  of  Wellington,  every  depart- 
-  ment,  both  in  the  British  and  Portuguese  service,  was 
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pat  on  a  better  footing  during  the  campaign :  the  Go-  chap. 
vernment  at  Lisbon  were  at  length  induced  to  take  the    LXIU 


requisite  steps  to  recruit  the  ranks  which  had  been  so    18 1 1 . 
fearfully  thinned  by  the  fatigues  and  the  sickness  of  Salutary 
the  Torres  Vedras  campaign ;  the  engineer  and  com-  [h^nce 
missariat  service  were  essentially  improved,  and  all*"8"1* 
that  had  been  found  awanting  obtained  from  Eng- 
land ;  the  transport  and  ordnance  trains  greatly  ame- 
liorated, and  the  military  hospitals  relieved  of  many 
of  those  evils  which  had  hitherto  been  so  fatal 
to  the  lives  of  the  soldiers.     Before  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  eighty-four  thousand  men  stood  on  the 
rolls  of  the  Allied  army,  of  whom  fifty-six  thousand 
were  British,  and  twenty-eight  thousand  Portuguese ; 
and  though,  from  the  extraordinary  sickness  of  the 
troops,  the  number  in  the  field  never  exceeded  fifty- 
seven  thousand,  yet  the  prevailing  epidemics  rapidly 
diminished  when  the  cool  weather  came  on ;  and 
every  thing  announced  that,  before  the  next  cam- 
paign opened,  seventy  thousand  would  be  present 
with  the  standards  of  Wellington.     Finally,  the  pro- 
vident care  of  their  chief  had  materially  strengthened 
the  interior  defences  of  the  kingdom.     The  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras  had  been  augmented ;  new  ones 
near  Almada,  on  the  southern  bank,  constructed  on 
a  gigantic  scale ;  and  such  were  the  preparations 
made  at  Lisbon,  that  the  English  general  contem- 
plated without  anxiety  an  event  generally  thought l  Nap.  w. 
probable,  and  publicly  announced  in  the  French  news-  Lond2  h?" 
papers,  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  coming  to^J3*.. 
finish  the  war,  by  a  clap  of  thunder,  on  the  Tag  us.1 222. 

Though  this  design  was  announced,  however,  it 
was  no  part  of  Napoleon's  intention  really  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  such  an  armament.  His  secret 
despatches  to  Joseph,  now  in  great  part  published  by 
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chap,  authority  of  the  French  War  Office,*  contain  no  trace 
LXIL    of  any  6uch  design ;  the  great  reinforcements  which 
1811.   he  poured  into  the  country  in  autumn  were  intended 
Naooieon's  oniy  j0  compensate  the  immense  losses  of  the  Torres 
tfoas  at  "  Vedras  campaign,  and  re-establish  on  a  secure  basis 
in  MpJd4  &e  interrupted  communications  in  the  northern  pro- 
to  the  war  vinees.     Napoleon  neither  contemplated  nor  desired 
gal      "  any  thing  more,  at  this  period,  than  the  re-establish- 
1  Berthier  ment  of  the  credit  of  his  arms  by  the  capture  of 
moKept  Elvas,  and  the  relief  of  his  finances  by  the  quartering 
is,  1811.  0f  the  army  of  Portugal  in  the  hitherto  untouched 
585,587.  fields  of  plunder  of  the  Alentejo.1     It  was  upon 
Russia  and  the  north  of  Europe  that  the  whole 
attention  of  the  Emperor  was  then  fixed :  the  war 
in  Portugal  he  regarded  as  a  useful  auxiliary,  which 
might  exhaust  the  English  resources,  engross  their 
military  force,  and  prevent  them  from  sending  any 
effectual  aid,  either  in  men  or  money,  to  the  deci- 
sive points  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen.f — In  this 

*  See  Belmas,  Joumaux  des  S&ges  dans  la  Peninsule,  vol.  L,  App. 
No.  47  to  92. 

f  Napoleon's  real  views  at  this  period  were,  with  more  candour  than 
he  usually  exhibited  on  such  occasions,  divulged  in  his  address  to  the 
Legislative  Body  on  June  18,  1811. — u  Since  1809  the  greater  part  of 
the  strong  places  in  Spain  have  been  taken  after  memorable  sieges,  and 
the  insurgents  have  been  beaten  in  a  great  number  of  pitched  battles. 
England  has  felt  that  the  war  is  approaching  a  termination,  and  that  in- 
trigues and  gold  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  nourish  it :  she  has  found  her- 
self obliged,  therefore,  to  alter  the  nature  of  her  assistance,  and  from  so 
auxiliary  she  has  become  a  principal.  All  her  troops  of  the  line  have 
been  sent  to  the  Peninsula:  English  blood  has  at  length  flowed  in  tor- 
rents in  several  actions  glorious  to  the  French  arms.  This  conflict  with 
Carthage,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  decided  on  fields  of  battle  on 
the  ocean,  or  beyond  the  seas,  will  henceforth  be  decided  on  the  plains 
of  Spain.  When  England  shall  be  exhausted — when  she  shall  at  last 
have  felt  the  evils  which,  for  twenty  years,  she  has  with  so  much  cruelty 
poured  upon  the  Continent;  when  half  her  families  shall  be  in  mourn- 
ing; then  shall  a  peal  of  thunder  put  an  end  to  the  affaire  of  the  Penin- 
sula, the  destinies  of  her  armies,  and  avenge  Europe  and  Asia  by  finish- 
ing this  second  Punic  'war."— 5ee  Monitevr,  16th  Jane  1811. 
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yiew,  the  balanced  success  of  the  campaign  of  1811,   chap. 
the  constant  predictions  of  the  Opposition  party  in    LXIL 
England,  that  Great  Britain  must  finally  succumb  in    1811. 
the  Peninsular  struggle,  and  the  brilliant  career  of 
Marshal  Suchet  in  Valencia  at  the  same  period,  were 
eminently  conducive  to  the  ultimate  deliverance  of 
Europe ;  by  inspiring  the  French  Emperor  with  the 
belief  that  all  danger  was  now  over  in  that  quarter, 
or  would  speedily  be  removed  by  the  accession  of  the 
Whigs  to  office  on  the  termination  of  the  Regency 
restrictions,  and,  consequently,  that  he  might  safely 
pursue  the  phantom  of  universal  empire  even  to  the 
edge  of  the  Russian  snows. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 


REVOLUTION  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Vast  extent  of  the  Spanish  Colonies—Extent  of  South  America—Great 
CH  A  P.  Geographical  divisions  of  that  Country — Prodigious  Rivers  which  flow  from 
LXIII.  the  Andes— Second  Region,  the  Pampas— Third  Region,  the  Plateau  of 
Brazil— Its  Great  Rivers— The  Amazons  — The  Rio  de  la  Plata— The 


XOJ-**  Orenoco— Opposite  character  of  the  Natives  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Orenoco 
— Magnificent  Scene  in  its  Cataracts — Scenes  in  its  Forests — The  Pampas 
— Their  singular  aspect,  and  enormous  extent — Extraordinary  effect  of  the 
want  of  the  Horse  and  the  Cow  in  America — Vast  Forest  region  of  Central 
America — Description  of  the  Andes — Successive  Table-lands  which  they 
exhibit — Vegetable  productions  on  the  lowest  level — In  the  temperate,  or 
woody  region — On  the  highest  summits  of  the  Cordilleras — Extraordinary 
fertility  of  the  land  in  South  America— Description  of  Mexico— Its  vast 
agricultural  riches,  and  capacity  for  supporting  mankind — General  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Brazils — And  of  Patagonia,  and  the  Southern  extremity  of  the 
Continent — State  of  Society  when  the  Spaniards  approached  the  South 
American  Continent — The  Empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru — Extensive  Gold 
and  Silver  Mines  in  both  these  States— Great  change  induced  by  the  Spanish 
race — Growth  of  Nomad  tribes  in  the  Pampas  after  their  arrival— Their 
character  and  manners — Mining  Establishments  in  the  mountains— Man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Cities — Great  influence  of  the  Missions  in  the 
Woods— and  Debasing  Effect  of  the  Romish  religion  in  the  Towns— Sta- 
tistics of  the  Spanish  Colonies  at  the  period  of  the  French  invasion  of 
Spain — Great  extent  of  the  Trade  carried  on  between  Spain  and  the 
Colonies — Oppressive  restrictions  to  which  they  are  subject— First  cause 
of  the  breaking  off  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  from  the  Mother  country- 
General  determination  not  to  submit  to  the  Government  of  France- 
Causes  which  led  to  the  Revolt  against  the  Spanish  Government— It 
spread  and  became  universal — Establishment  of  a  Monarchical  Govern- 
ment in  Brazils — Dreadful  earthquake  in  Caraccas,  and  its  important 
effects — Final  breach  of  the  Colonies  with  the  Spanish  Government- 
Sketch  of  the  War,  which  terminated  in  the  Independence  of  Colom- 
bia—Character of  Bolivar,  St  Martin,  and  Iturbide— Insidious  assistance 
given  to  the  insurgents  by  the  British— Final  victory  of  the  Independents 
over  the  Spaniards  in  Columbia — Expedition  across  the  Andes  into 
Peru  —  Revolution  in  that  country — Dreadful  and  prolonged  warfare 
between  the  Royalists  and  Republicans— Final  Victory  of  the  latter- 
Sketch  of  the  Revolution  in  Mexico — Final  triumph  of  the  Republicans  in 
that  country — Disastrous  Revolutionary  troubles  in  which  these  eventi 
have  terminated — Great  diminution  of  Population  over  a  large  part  of 
South  America — Almost  entire  stoppage  and  choking  up  of  the  Mines  of 
Gold  and  Silver — Great  change  effected  by  this  circumstance  in  the  vslne 
of  the  Precious  Metals  over  the  Globe — Disastrous  effect  which  this 
change  had  upon  Great  Britain — Its  powerful  influence  in  bringing  about 
the  Great  Social  Change  of  1832— Remarkable  instance  of  Retribution  to 
Britain,  as  a  similar  interference  with  the  American  Colonies  was  to  France 
^Ultimate  prospects  of  the  Spanish  Race  in  the  New  World. 
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It  was  the  boast  of  the  Spaniards,  as  it  now  is  of  chap. 

'T  Y11T 

the  English,  that  the  sun  never  set  on  their  colonial  _^f_^_ 
possessions ;  and,  in  the  magnificent  language  of  the  "1812. 
Castilian  historians,  their  monarchs  succeeded  to  Vast  ez- 
"  Spain  and  the  Indies."  If  the  magnitude  and  Spanish 
splendour  of  this  colonial  empire  be  considered, co,onic8, 
these  high-sounding  titles  will  not  appear  the  flat- 
tery of  panegyric,  but  the  voice  of  truth.  The 
regions  which  were  discovered  by  the  genius  of  Co- 
lumbus, which  yielded  to  the  energy  of  Pizarro,  or 
were  subdued  by  the  cruelty  of  Cortez,  constituted 
a  world  within  themselves.  They  were  more  than 
double  the  size,  and  contained  above  ten  times  the 
agricultural  resources,  of  all  Europe  taken  toge- 
ther. If  Spain  had  been  worthy  of,  and  capable  of 
discharging  its  duty  to,  this  noble  colonial  empire ; 
if  its  inhabitants  had  possessed  the  energy  and  per- 
severance necessary  to  penetrate  and  subdue  those 
boundless  wilds ;  if  its  institutions  had  been  fitted  to 
awaken  the  vigour,  and  call  forth  the  enterprize, 
requisite  for  the  settlement  of  mankind  in  these 
magnificent  regions;  if  its  religion  bad  permitted 
free  scope  to  the  energies  of  men,  and  yet  provided 
the  requisite  check  on  their  vices ;  the  empire  of 
Spain  would  have  been  what  that  of  Great  Britain 
is  at  this  time,  and  to  the  Castilian,  not  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  it  would  have  been  given  to  settle  its  de- 
scendants in  half  the  globe. 

The  vast  continent  of  South  America  contains 
895,000  square  marine  leagues,  or  7,160,000  square  Extent  of 
miles,  being  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  ^rfc*. 
which  comprises  37*000,000.  Three-fourths  of  this 
immense  surface  lie  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  share  in 
the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and  unbounded  rich- 
ness in  the  gifts  of  nature,  by  which  that  favoured 
portion  of  the  globe  is  distinguished*     It  is  1680 
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chap,  leagues,  or  nearly  4280  miles  in  length  from  north 
LXIIL  tp  south;  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  no  less  than 


1812-  1600  leagues,  or  4000  miles.  If  the  variety  and 
luxuriance  of  its  productions  in  those  parts  which 
are  fertile,  and  the  extraordinary  riches  of  the  soil 
in  these  tropical  regions,  are  taken  into  account,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  it  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  fifth  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  If 
it  were  all  as  well  peopled  as  the  British  islands  are 
at  this  time — which,  considering  the  great  extent  of 
mountain  wastes  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  some 
parts  of  England,  does  not  appear  beyond  the  range 
of  probability— it  would  contain  above  fifteen  hun- 
i  Maite  dred  million  souls,  or  nearly  twice  the  whole  pre- 
478.°'    '   sent  inhabitants  of  the  globe.1* 

South  America,  like  the  Italian  Peninsula,  though 
Great  geo- embracing  a  great  variety  of  climates,  territories, 
diWrio^ofauc*  vegetable  productions,  is  divided  by  nature  into 
the  conn,  three  great  divisions,  each  of  which  has  a  totally 
distinct  character  imprinted  upon  it  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  and  must  continue  to  the  end  of  time  to  be 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  entirely  differing  in  cha- 
racter, habits,  and  disposition  from  the  others.  The 
western  division  is  formed  by  the  great  chain  of  the 
Andes,  which  runs  from  north  to  south  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  continent ;  so  near  in  most  places 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  that  but  a  narrow  and  broken 
strip  of  land  lies  between  their  feet  and  the  sea- 
coast,  and,  from  a  distance  at  sea,  the  stupendous 
peaks  of  the  Cordilleras  appear  to  rise  from  the 
glassy  wave  of  the  Pacific.  This  mountainous  re- 
gion, or  rather  vast  plateau,  is  in  general  elevated 

*  The  British  Islands,  on  a  surface  of  122,000  square  miles,  contain 
27,000,000  inhabitants  by  the  census  of  1841,  which  is  at  the  rate, 
on  an  average,  of  221  to  the  square  mile.  That  rate  applied  to  the 
7,100,000  square  miles  of  South  America,  would  give  1,582,360,000 
inhabitants. 
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about  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the   chap. 
sea,  and  is  surmounted  in  its  central  parts  by  lofty 


chains,  rising  into  stupendous  peaks  from  fifteen  to  18  ' 
twenty  thousand  feet  in  height,  surpassing  any  in  ^JJjj* * . 
the  world,  excepting  those  in  the  Himalaya  range  478, 479. 
to  the  north  of  India,  in  elevation.1 

This  prodigious  barrier  follows  the  coasts  of  the 
Pacific  ocean  throughout  the  whole  of  South  Ame-  Prodigious 
rica,  from  which  it  is  rarely  distant  more  than  ten  or  "Inflow 
twelve  leagues.     Its  breadth  is  various  in  different from  the 
places ;  but  in  general  it  is  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
leagues  across.  In  its  snowy  summits  and  everlasting 
glaciers,  the  chief  rivers  of  this  immense  continent 
find  their  perennial  fountains ;  but  for  them,  their 
waters  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  dried  up  by  the 
burning  sun  during  the  hot  months,  and  the  country 
be  uninhabitable  from  excessive  drought  during  a 
considerable   portion   of  the  year.      The  streams 
which  descend  towards  the  Pacific  ocean,  rush  in  a 
headlong  torrent,  so  violent  as  to  be  a  continued 
rapid,  from  the  height  of  twelve  or  sixteen  thousand 
feet  to  the  water's  edge,  often  in  a  course  not  more 
than  twenty  or   thirty  leagues  in  length.     Those 
which  flow  to  the  eastward,  descend  in  magnificent 
cataracts  from  one  table-land  to  another,  until  they  Brun,  *i. 
reach  the  vast  level  plains  which  stretch  away  to-  ^fmbofdt 
wards  the  Atlantic  ;   and  there,  uniting  together,  Vues  et 

f  if  it*  i*i  •       .1      Monument* 

iorm  those  noble  rivers  which  surpass  any  in  the  i.  284, 287. 
world  in  volume  of  waters  and  length  of  course.1 

The  second  region  of  South  America  compre- 
hends a  tract  of  country  of  equal  length  with  the  second  re- 
great  range  of  the  Andes,  lying  immediately  to  the  f£°  °£the 
eastward  of  it,  and  from  two  to  three  times  as  broad. 
It  consists  of  immense  sandy  or  marshy  plains,  for 
the  roost  part  perfectly  flat,  and  intersected  by  three 
prodigious  rivers,  the  La  Plata,  the  Amazons,  and 
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chap,  the  Orenoco,  originally  descending  from  the  snowy 
X11 '   summits  of  the  Andes,  into  which  a  host  of  others, 


1812.  8UCh  as  the  hj0  Negro,  the  Yupura,  and  the  Yuma, 
convey  their  waters,  the  smallest  of  which,  having  a 
course  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  in  length  before 
they  join  the  main  streams  to  which  they  are  tribu- 
tary, would  pass  for  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  Euro- 
pean world.  Such  is  the  extent  of  those  plains,  that 
they  span  across  a  whole  zone  of  the  globe  ;^and 
Humboldt  has  told  us,  that  while  one  end  of  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ay  res  is  charged  with  the  snows 
of  the  antarctic  circle,  the  other  is  overshadowed  by 
the  palm-trees  of  the  tropics.  Their  aspect  is  pecu- 
liar, and  inexpressibly  striking.  Rivalling  the  ocean 
in  extent  and  level,  the  declivity  by  which  the  rivers 
intersecting  them  flow  is  so  slight,  that  it  is  in  general 
imperceptible ;  and  a  gentle  movement  of  the  waters 
towards  the  east,  alone  informs  the  traveller  that 
the  inclination  of  the  continent  lies  in  that  direc- 
tion. Yet  even  this  level  expanse  has  a  charm  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  In  those  immense  plains,  where  not 
a  stone  or  a  bush  intervenes  for  hundreds  of  miles 
to  break  the  uniformity  of  the  scene;  4  feeling  of  su- 
blimity steals  over  the  mind  :  the  nothingness  of  the 
individual  is  felt,  as  on  the  boundless  surface  of  the 
ocean,  even  by  the  most  inconsiderate.  Without  any 
landmark  to  direct  their  steps,  the  stars,  as  to  mariners 
at  sea,  form  the  only  guide  of  the  natives ;  new  constel- 
lations, unseen  in  northern  latitudes,  of  unequalled 
brilliancy  attract  the  admiration  of  the  European  tra- 
veller, one  of  which  closely  resembles  the  symbol  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  and  when  reposing  at  night  under  the 
star-bespangled  canopy  of  heaven,  he  is  roused  from 
waTvi.  slumber,  and  warned  to  prepare  for  the  fatigues  of  the 
66.  Maite  following  day,  by  the  exclamation  from  his  guide, 
480,486.   "  Midnight  is  past.;  the  Cross  begins  to  bend!"1 
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The  third  great  region  of  South  America  com-  chap. 
prises  an  elevated  plateau,  intersected  with  ridges  of. 


mountains,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Pampas,  and    1812- 
between  them  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.     It  is  less  Third  re- 
considerable,  both  in  point  of  length  and  elevation,  luteau  of 
than  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  does  not  ex-BrasU* 
tend  over  every  part  of  the  continent;  but  where  it 
exists  it  forms  a  mass  of  lofty  plateaus,  the  higher 
peaks  of  which  are  not  inferior  to  the  Pyrenees  and 
Apennines  in  elevation.     Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
eastern  mountainous  range  is  embraced  in  the  vast 
Portuguese  dominions   of  Brazil;   the  two  other 
regions  lie  almost  exclusively  in  the  Spanish  portion 
of  the  continent.     The  Portuguese  plateau  may  be 
called  the  temperate  zone  of  South  America — mid- 
way between  the  shivering  elevation  of  the  Andes 
and  the  burning  sun  of  Guayana  and  Columbia,  it 
brings  to  maturity  in  its  higher  regions  the  fruits 
of  European,  in  its  sunny  valleys  the  productions 
of  tropical  growth.    Inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  the  other  two,  this  eastern  plateau  is  yet  twice 
as  large  as  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula,  and  three 
times  the  size  of  the  whole  British  islands — on  so 
vast  a  scale  does  Nature  appear  in  these  magnificent 
regions,  and  so  boundless  is  the  reserve  which  her  wis-1  Maite 
dom  has  prepared,  to  be  opened  at  the  appointed  season  479. ' 
for  the  overflowing  numbers  of  the  Old  World.1 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  South  America, 
next  to  the  stupendous  range  of  the  Andes,  is  its  ^  great 
mere.  In  the  foremost  rahk  is  to  be  placed  the  superb  ^i^Ama- 
ri?er  of  the  Amazons.     This  noble  stream,  which  mm. 
exceeds  in  magnitude  the  largest  rivers  in  the  old 
world,  takes  its  rise  from  two  sources,  the  one  of 
which  is  found  in  the  glaciers  of  Lauricocha,  one  of 
tj)e  loftiest  of  the  Cordillera  range — the  second  in 

VOL.  VIII.  2  B 
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chap,  the  snowy  summit  of  Mount  Cailloma,  in  the  same 

LXI1L  • 

lofty  chain.     Swelled  by  the  tributary  streams  of 


*8i2*    the  Yupura  and  the  Rio  Negro  on  the  left  bank, 
and  by  the  Yavari,  the  Yutay,  and  the  Yuma,  the 
Mugua,  the  Rio  de  los  Capaftachuas,  and  the  Pa- 
chira,  on   the  right,   it   flows  for   a  long  period 
through  mountain  gorges  of  prodigious  depth  and 
surpassing  beauty.    After  emerging  from  the  Andes, 
it  winds  in  a  lazy  current   through   the  immense 
savannahs  of  South  America,  and  does  not  reach 
the  ocean  till  it  has  run  a  course  of  315  leagues 
after  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Negro.     From  its 
source  to  the  sea  is  1035  leagues,  or  2700  miles.    Its 
breadth  after  it  emerges  into  the  plain  is  generally 
from  two  to  three  miles,  and  its  depth  seldom  less 
than  eighty  fathoms.     After  its  junction  with  the 
Xouga,  however,  its  expanse  becomes  so  great  that 
in  mid-channel  the  opposite  coasts  can  hardly  be 
seen,  and  it  flows  in  a  vast  estuary,  so  level  that 
traces    of  the    tide   are  seen   at    the    distance  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  the  sea-coast 
A  vehement  struggle  ensues  at  its  mouth  between 
the  river  flowing  down  and  the  tide  running  up ; 
twice  every  day  they  dispute  the  pre-eminence,  and 
animals  equally  with  men  withdraw  from  the  terrible 
conflict.     In  the  shock  of  the  enormous  masses  of 
water,  a  ridge  of  surf  and  foam  is  raised  to  the 
height  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;   the  islands 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  shaken  by  the  strife  ;  the 
Geog.    '  fishers,  the  boatmen,  and  the  alligators  withdraw 
Midte'      trembling  from  the  shock.      At  spring-tides,  such 
Br™,  ii.    j8  fae  vehemence  of  this  collision,  that  the  opposite 

227,  and    .  .    .  .  .  ,  ,  rr  ... 

xi.  480,  waves  precipitate  themselves  on  each  other  lice 
Coad*.U  hostile  armies ;  the  shores  are  covered  to  a  great 
mine,  173. distance  on  either  side  with  volumes  of  foam}1 
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huge  rocks,  whirled  about  like  barks,  are  borne  aloft  chap. 
on  the  surface ;  and  the  awful  roar,  re-echoed  from    LXIIt 
island  to  island,  gives  the  first  warning  to  the  far-    1812. 
distant  mariner  that  he  is  approaching  the  shores  of 
South  America. 

The  second  great  river  of  South  America  is  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  which,  like  the  river  of  the  Ama-  The  Rio 
zons,  takes  its  rise  in  the  Andes;  and  is  formed  by  fckPhii. 
the  confluence  of  several  streams  descending  from 
their  snowy  summits.     Of  these,  the  Parana  is  the 
most  considerable.     This  great  river,  after  wander- 
ing long  through  the  mountains,  issues  from  their 
gorges  by  the  cataract  of  Parana,  a  fearful  rapid 
twelve  leagues  in  length,  near  the  town  of  Guayra, 
where  the  descending  torrent  forces  its  headlong 
course  with  incredible  violence  through  walls  of 
rock,  often  overhanging,  of  stupendous  elevation. 
Arrived  in  the  great  plains,  the  Parana  is  swelled 
by  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  which,  the  Pilcomayo,  descends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Potosi,  and  affords  the  means  of 
water  communication  to  thecelebrated  silver  mines  at 
that  place.  It  is  afterwards  augmented  in  its  course  by 
the  Vermigo  and  Solado,  charged  with  the  melted 
snows  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  by  the  broad  waves  of 
the  Uraguay,  which  descend  from  the  mountains 
of  Brazil.      The  junction  of  all  these  rivers  forms 
the  majestic  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which    equals   the 
river  of  the  Amazons  in  breadth  and  volume  of1  Malte 
waters,  but  is  inferior  to  it  in  length ;  because  its  48i,  482. 
month,  which  is  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  British  £5^ ' 
Channel,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  arm  of  the  de  u  .?*- 

tui*  o  ii 

sea  than  the  estuary  even  of  one  of  the  largest  rivers  175/ 
in  existence.1 

The  third  great  river  of  this  immense  continent 
is  the  Orenoco,  which,  though  far  exceeding  any 


eco. 
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chap,  in  Europe  in  magnitude,  is  inferior  to  the  two 
LXIIL  others.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  Lake  of  Ipava,  6itu- 
1812.  ated  only  five  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  line,  in  a 
TheOren-  branch  of  the  Andes;  and,  after  traversing  the  vast 
lake  or  permanent  swamp  of  Pari  ma,  and  receiving 
the  tributary  waters  of  the  Guyavari  and  other 
great  streams,  it  pursues  its  lazy  course  through 
dark  overhanging  forests,  charged  with  the  humidity, 
and  abounding  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  of 
tropical  climates,  by  a  course  eight  hundred  miles 
long,  to  the  sea.  Though  its  length  is  thus  not  a 
third  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  yet  it  receives 
such  a  prodigious  accession  of  waters  in  those  shady 
forests,  into  which  even  the  burning  sun  of  the  tro- 
pics can  hardly  penetrate,  and  where  three  times 
the  rain  usual  in  Britain  falls  annually,*  that  it  dis- 
charges an  immense  volume  of  water,  hardly  inferior 
to  either  of  its  gigantic  rivals,  into  the  ocean.  So 
vast  is  its  extent,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Orenoco 
resembles  a  boundless  lake  rather  than  the  estuary 
of  a  river ;  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  ships, 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  east  wind,  can  make 
good  the  entrance.  Huge  detached  cliffs,  the  remains 
of  an  old  rocky  barrier  broken  through  by  the  cur- 
rent,  which  once  joined  the  island  of  La  Trinite  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Paria,  start  up  here  and  there  in 
this  water,  as  if  to  furnish  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  which  had  swept  the  inter* 
mediate  parts  away.  There  is  little  struggle  here, 
as  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  be- 
tween the  tide  and  the  stream :  the  ocean  appears 
to  receive  with  complacency  its  magnificent  tribu- 
tary ;  and  far  beyond  sight  of  the  shore,  its  waters 
are  cleaved  by  the  white  waters  of  the  river,  which, 

•The  average  fall  of  rain  in  England  is  24  inches  a-year;  on  ti» 
banks  of  the  Orenoco  it  is  72  inches. 
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dearly  defined,  strangely  contrast  with  the  clear  blue  chap. 
waves  of  the  deep*     It  was  upon  entering  into  this   LXIIL 


vast  current  of  fresh  water,  that  Columbus,  while  yet    1812- 
far  from  the  mainland,  became  convinced  he  was  ap- 
proaching a  great  continent.     His  sagacious  mind  at 
once  perceived  that  so  immense  a  volume  of  fresh 
water  could  have  been  collected  only  on  an  exten- 
sile surface  of  land ;  while  his  ardent  imagination, 
fraught  with  oriental  imagery,  thought  he  perceived 
in  the  serenity  of  the  air,  the  clearness  of  the  firma-  HUtd^ 
ment,  and  embalmed  breezes  which,  even  at  that  indsaiOc- 
distance,  were  wafted  from  its  flowery  shores,  un-  Dec.  1,  lib. 
equivocal  marks  of  his  approach  to  Paradise,  from  m^J2* 
which  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  earth  took  their  Brun>  **• 


course.1 


000. 


Between  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  latitude, 
the  Orenoco  separates  not  only  the  great  forest  of 
Pariraa  from  the  naked  savannahs  of  the  Apure,  the  character 
Meta,  and  the  Guaviare,  which  stretch  away  with-^j^  on 
oat  intermission  to. the  snows  of  the  antarctic  circle,  ^f two. 

sides  of 

but  it  forms  the  limit  also  between  two  hordes  of  the  Oren- 
men  of  entirely  different  character,  disposition,  and 
habits.  On  the  south-west,  wander  amidst  plains 
destitute  of  trees,  and  savannahs  stretching  as  far  as 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  savage  tribes,  indolent  in 
their  habits,  dirty  in  their  persons,  ferocious  in  their 
disposition  ;  but  energetic  in  their  desires,  glorying 
in  their  independence,  capable  of  extraordinary  oc- 
casional effort.  They  are  the  nomads  of  South 
America;  and  in  them  is  now  to  be  found  the  germ 
of  those  pastoral  nations  which,  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  have  exercised  so  important  an  influence  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  species.  Mounted  on  the  hardy 
and  active  steeds  which,  first  introduced  by  their 
Spanish  conquerors,  and  descended  from  the  An  da- 
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chap,  lusian  stock,  have  multiplied  to  an  incredible  extent 
lxiii.  jn  tke  pampM  0f  the  New  World,  they  wander  at 


1812.  will  over  the  prodigious  tract  of  open  pastures 
which  stretch  from  the  banks  of  the  Orenoco  to  the 
frontiers  of  Patagonia.  To  the  north-east  of  that 
river,  and  amidst  the  streams  which  are  nourished 
under  the  shades  of  its  impervious  forests,  are  to  be 
found  tribes  of  a  totally  different  character.  Mild, 
tranquil,  easy  of  government,  inclined  to  industry, 
they  readily  embrace  the  discipline  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  engage  without  reluctance  in  the  labours 
of  agriculture.  The  language  of  those  opposite 
tribes  is  as  much  opposed  in  character,  as  their 
habits  or  the  physical  objects  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  On  the  savannahs  it  is  energetic, 
rough,  and  impassioned ;  in  the  forests  it  is  soft, 
melodious,  and  abounding  in  circumlocutions.  So 
clearly  has  Nature,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  im- 
printed the  same  opposite  characters  upon  the 
lHnm-  sojourners  in  the  fields  and  the  shepherds  in  the 
17,18.      plains. 

The  scenery  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  New 

Magnifi-    World  is  so  essentially  different  from  what  is  to  be 

cent  scene  met  with  in  any  part  of  Europe,  that  it  is  hardly 

nets  of  the  possible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it  to  convey  any 

Orenoco.   conception  of  its  beauty.     The  view  from  the  rock 

of  Marimi  of  the  rapids  of  the  Orenoco,  is  one  of 

the  most  striking,  and  has  been  thus  described  by 

the  hand  of  a  master:—"  When  we  arrived,"  says 

Humboldt,  "  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  the  first  object 

which  caught  our  eye  was  a  sheet  of  foam,  a  mile 

in  extent.     Enormous  masses  of  black  rock  of  an 

iron  hue,  started  up  here  and  there  out  of  its  snowy 

surface.   Some  resembled  huge  basaltic  clifis  resting 

on  each  other  ;  others,  castles  in  ruins,  with  detached 
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towers  and  fortalices  guarding  their  approach  from  chap. 
a  distance.  Their  sombre  colour  formed  a  contrast  LXI1L 
with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  foam.  Every  rock,  1812. 
every  island,  is  covered,  with  flourishing  trees,  the 
foliage  of  which  is  often  united  above  the  foaming 
gulf  by  creepers  hanging  in  festoons  from  their  op- 
posite branches.  The  base  of  these  rocks  and  islands, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  lost  in  the  volumes  of 
white  smoke  which  boil  above  the  surface  of  the  river; 
but  above  their  snowy  clouds,  noble  palms,  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  rise  aloft,  stretching  their 
summits  of  dazzling  green  towards  the  clear  azure  of 
heaven.  With  the  changes  of  the  day,  these  rocks 
and  palm-trees  are  alternately  illuminated  by  the 
brightest  sunshine,  or  projected  in  deep  shadow  on 
the  surrounding  surge.  Never  does  a  breath  of  wind 
agitate  the  foliage,  never  a  cloud  obscure  the  vault  of 
heaven — a  dazzling  light  is  ever  shed  through  the  air, 
over  the  earth  enamelled  with  the  loveliest  flowers, 
over  the  foam  ingstream  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  The  spray,  glittering  in  the  sunbeam,  forms 
a  thousand  rainbows,  ever  changing,  yet  ever  bright, 
beneath  whose  arches,  islands  of  flowers,  rivalling  the 
very  hues  of  heaven,  flourish  in  perpetual  bloom. 
There  is  nothing  austere  or  sombre,  as  in  northern 
elimates,  even  in  this  scene  of  elemental  strife:  tran- 
quillity and  repose  seem  to  sleep  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  abyss  of  waters.  Neither  time,  nor  the  sight 
of  the  Cordilleras,  nor  a  long  abode  in  the  charming 
valleys  of  Mexico,  have  been  able  to  efface  from  my 
recollection  the  impression  made  by  these  cataracts. 
When  I  read  the  descriptions  of  similar  scenes  in  the 
east,  my  mind  sees  again  in  clear  vision  the  sea  of 
foam,  the  islands  of  flowers,  the  palm-trees  sur- 
mounting the  snowy  vapours.     Such  recollections, 
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chap,  like  the  memory  of  the  sublimest  works  of  poetry 
LX1IL  and  the  arts,  leave  an  impression  which  is  never  to 


1812.  be  effaced,  and  which,  through  the  whole  of  life,  are 
b^dTyii  associated  with  every  sentiment  of  the  grand  and  the 
171,172.'  beautiful/'1 

Hardly  inferior  to  this  magnificent  scene,  though 
Scenes  in  in  a  very  different  character,  is  the  aspect  of  the 
thejoresUgreat  foregtg  throUgh  which  part  of  the  Orenoco 

Orenoeo.  flowg#  Vast  level  plains  are  there  covered  with 
trees,  which,  rising  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  or  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  overshadow  the  humid  sur- 
face of  the  earth .  Round  their  base  clusters  a  stratum 
of  underwood,  so  dense  that  the  passages  which  wild 
animals  have  made  through  its  thickets,  resemble 
arches  cut  out  of  rock  rather  than  passages  through 
a  leafy  wilderness.  Creepers  of  various  kinds,  and 
bearing  in  general  splendid  blossoms,  surmount  this 
thicket,  and  sometimes  reach  the  summits  of  the  lof- 
tiest trees.  Nor  are  these  dark  retreats  destitute  of 
inhabitants:  on  the  contrary,  animal  life  swarms 
there  with  a  prodigality  equal  to  the  vegetable. 
Alligators  are  so  frequent  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
and  its  tributary  streams,  that  for  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles  the  traveller  has  hardly  ever 
less  than  five  or  six  of  them  in  sight  at  the  same  time. 
Parrots  of  various  species  and  brilliant  plumage: 
birds  innumerable,  from  the  scarlet  flamingo  to  the 
tiny  humming-bird,  nestle  in  every  branch ;  while 
the  thickets  swarm  with  wild  animals  in  such  pro- 
digious numbers,  that  it  appears  hardly  conceivable 
how  they  can  all  find  subsistence.  Tigers,  tapirs, 
jaguars,  monkeys,  wild-boars,  deer,  besides  smaller 
quadrupeds,  abound  in  every  direction  ;  and,  by  a 
peculiarity  very  remarkable,  and  unknown  else 
where,  they  all  begin  at  the  same  hour  of  the  night 
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to  raise  their  respective  cries,  and  fill  the  forest  with   ch  ap. 
a  chorus  so  loud  and  dissonant  that  sleep  is  for  LXIlL 
hours  impossible  to  the  wearied  traveller.     So  uni-    1812. 
vereal  and  well  known  is  this  custom,  that  the  monks, 
in  their  journeys  on  the  shores  of  the  Orenoco,  before 
lying  down,  pray  "  for  a  quiet  night  and  rest  as  other 
mortals."  It  is  not  without  design  that  this  prodigious 
exuberance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  found  in 
the  dark  forests  of  the  Orenoco.     By  the  remains  of 
their  mingled  debris,  which  accumulate  for  centu- 
ries in  undisturbed  repose  beeneath  the  leafy  canopy 
and  in  a  humid  soil,  a  deep  alluvial  mould  of  the 
richest  quality   is  formed:    every  successive  year 
td<js  a  few  inches  to  the  fertile  deposit ;  and  in  the 
scene  of  present  solitude,  in  depths  now  pierced  only 
by  the  cries  of  the  forest,  are  preparing,  by  an  unseen 'Ham- 
hand,  the  means  of  happiness  and  the  voice  of  p/aise.'^i,  22a. 

The  savannahs  of  South  America  are  sometimes 
called  meadows  or  prairies ;  but  this  name  is  not  The  Pam- 
properly  applicable  to  pastures,  which  are  often  p*8, 
extremely  dry,  though  covered  with  grass  four  or 
fire  feet  in  height.  They  are  true  steppes;  differing 
from  those  of  the  Old  World  only  in  the  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  great  part  of  them  are  situated  in 
the  torrid  zone,  and  subject  to  the  roost  vehement 
action  of  the  sun's  rays;  while  those  of  Asia  are  all 
on  elevated  plateaus,  and  in  temperate  or  frigid  lati- 
tudes. On  this  account  the  immense  plains  between 
the  Orenoco  and  the  Amazons  river,  which  are 
little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  would  be 
in  great  part  uninhabitable,  and  in  fact  a  blowing 
desert,  like  the  Sahar  of  Africa,  were  it  not  for  the  ex- 
traordinary flat  surface  which  tbey  present,  and  which 
renders  the  most  part  of  them  liable  to  be  periodically 
overflowed  by  the  waters  of  both  these  immense 
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chap,  rivers  and  their  tributary  streams.  jSo  dead,  indeed, 
liXIIL   is  the  fiat  between  the  Orenoco  and  the  river  of  the 
1812.    Amazon 8,  that  it  has  now  been  ascertained,  by  un- 
doubted evidence,  that  their  waters  communicate 
with  each  other ;  for  M.  Humboldt  actually  navi- 
gated,  on  an  inland  branch  called  the  Casiquiare, 
from  the  Rio  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazons,  to 
the  Orenoco.     The  same  communication  exists  in 
other  lesser  branches  of  both  rivers.     Thus  Nature 
has  provided,  in  the  flat  surface  of  these  immense 
steppes,  and  the  gigantic  barrier  of  snow  which  lies 
behind  them,  the  means  of  perpetual  irrigation  and 
perennial  fertility.     The  reservoirs  exist  in  exhaust- 
less  numbers  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Andes ;  the  great 
arteries  of  the  system  are  already  formed  by  the 
level  rivers ;  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  steady  hand 
BnmV   °^  foborious  industry  to  conduct  the  little  rills,  as  in 
484, 486.    Lombardy  or  Mesopotamia,  to  the  meadows  and 

Humboldt.  j  /•    •    m*      j  i 

ri  44, 47.  gardens  of  civilized  man. 

During' the  rainy  season  the  Pampas  exhibit  a 
Their  tin-  beautiful  verdure ;  but  when  the  great  droughts  sue- 

crular  as-  do 

pect.  ceed,  they  assume  the  appearance  of  a  desert  in  those 
places  which  are  elevated,  even  by  a  few  inches, above 
the  level  of  the  inundation  of  the  rivers.  The  grass 
then  disappears;  the  earth  becomes  reduced  to 
dust;  huge  crevices  yawn  in  its  parched  surface; 
the  crocodiles  and  the  large  serpents  lie  buried  in 
the  dried  mud,  where  they  remain  torpid  till  the  first 
waters  of  spring  waken  them  from  their  long  slum- 
ber. These  phenomena  are  exhibited  in  all  those 
portions  of  the  Llanos  where  the  soil  is  not  traversed 
l??!°"  -i  by  rivers ;'  but  where  this  is  the  case,  and  on  the  edge 
44,46.  of  the  brooks  or  lakes  where  the  traveller  meets 
with  water,  he  finds,  even  during  the  season  of  most 
extreme  drought,  herbage  and  wild  bushes  sun 
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mounted  by  the  palm,  the  branches  of  which,  spread-  chap. 
ing  out  like  a  fan,  cast  a  steady  shadow  on  the  sand        IU* 


at  its  feet.  1812- 

The  greater  part  of  these  immense  savannahs  are 
not  elevated  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  feet  Enormous 
abore  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  this  declivity,  diffused  ?^£?^. 
over  a  distance  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  n**- 
miles,  renders  it  almost  insensible  at  any  one  place. 
Often  in  a  space  of  a  thousand  square  miles;  there 
is  not  an  eminence  a  foot  high.  If  a  wave  fifty 
fathoms  in  height  were  to  rise  from  the  sea  at  the 
month  of  the  Orenoco,  it  would  break  upon  the  foot 
of  the  Andes.  In  consequence,  the  least  east  wind, 
or  any  considerable  flood  in  the  rivers,  makes  their 
waters  regorge  and  overspread  a  vast  extent  of  level 
ground,  which  immediately  becomes  covered  with 
the  richest  herbage.  So  flat  is  the  surface  thus 
flooded,  that  it  is  reached  at  once  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Orenoco  and  the  Amazons ;  and,  in  the 
expressive  language  of  the  natives,  the  subsiding 
waters  "  do  not  know  which  way  to  run."  In  con- 
sequence,  the  earth,  even  when  the  surface  is  per* 
fectljr  dry,  is,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  saturated 
with  moisture j  and  every  where  in  the  Llanos,  at 
the  depth  of  ten  feet,  fine  and  abundant  springs  are 
to  be  met  with,  flowing  in  a  stratum  of  red  con* 
glomeraL  One  of  these  vast  plains — that  lying  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Orenoco  and  the  town  of 
Aranra,  and  from  San  Carlos  to  the  savannahs  of 
Caqueta — is  one  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  long  by 
two  hundred  broad,  and  contains  seventeen  thousand 
square  leagues,  about  the  area  of  France.  Another, 
across  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ay  res  to  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  is  three  hundred  and  eighty  leagues,  or  nine 
hundred  miles  broad — as  far  as  from  London  to 
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chap.   Genoa ;  and  above  six  hundred  leagues,  or  fifteen 
lxiil    bunded  mileg  long — a  distance  as  great  as  from 


1812.    London  to   Naples.     These   plains  in  all  contain 

220,000  square  marine  leagues,  or  1 ,760,000  square 

miles.    Vast  as  is  this  extent,  the  uniformity  of  their 

surface,  varied  only  here  and  there  in  the  northern 

parte  by  a  solitary  palm,  the  waving  of  the  long 

herbage  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  before  the  wind, 

and  the  eternal  aspect  of  the  horizon,  round  as  a 

1  Ham-     girdle,  which  appears  constantly  to  recede  from  tbe 

74, 46j!i.  traveller,  make  them  appear  larger  even  than  they 

Br^xi    are'  an(*  produces  on  the  mind  a  mingled  impression 

484, 494.  of  sublimity  and  melancholy.1 

If  these  American  steppes  had  possessed  an  ani- 
Ertraor-   mal  adequate  to  yielding  milk  for  human  sustenance, 
effector    and  another  capable  of  bearing  man,  they  would 
STum"*    ^ave   become,   even   anterior   to  the   Spanish  in- 
horse  and  vasion,  the  abode  of  great  and  powerful  wander- 
America,  iag  nations,  who  would  have  multiplied  as  rapidly 
the*s  panto*8  *^e  henfe  in  their  native  wilds,  and  exercised  a8 
invasion,    powerful  an  influence  on  the  character  of  the  species 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  empires  which  arose  to  great- 
ness in  the  New  World,  as  the  Tartars  have  done 
in  every  age  in  the  old.     But  tbe  want  of  any  such 
animals  entirely  prevented  this  effect,  and  rendered 
the  history  of  civilisation  entirely  different  in  Ame- 
rica from  what  it  has  been  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Anterior  to  the  Spanish  invasion,  no  animal  capable 
of  nourishing  the  human  species,  like  the  cow,  or  of 
conveying  them  from  place  to  place,  like  the  horse  or 
the  camel,  existed  in  the  New  World ;  the  strongest 
beast  of  burden  they  possessed,  the  lama  of  Peru,  was 
wholly  unequal  to  the  fatigues,  and  unfit  for  the 
wants,  of  a  wandering  life.    Thence  the  total  want, 
in  every  period  of  the  native  history  of  America, 
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of  that  great  family  of  mankind,  the  nomad  tribes,  chap. 
Had  they  possessed  such  animals:  had  the  countless   LXIIL 


herds  of  cattle  and  troops  of  horses  which  now  1812. 
wander  over  these  boundless  wilds,  always  existed  to 
feed  the  numbers,  and  triple  the  strength  of  man  in 
his  native  solitudes,  the  empires  of  New  Grenada  and 
Pern  would  have  been  repeatedly  overturned,  like 
those  of  the  Assyrians  and  Medes,  by  the  arms  of  the 
shepherd  kings;  the  energy  of  the  desert  would  have 
been  engrafted  on  the  riches  of  civilization;  the 
feeble  and  debasing  government  of  a  false  theocracy 
would  have  been  supplanted  by  the  energetic  spirit 
of  roving  independence ;  and  when  the  Spaniards 
appeared  on  their  coasts,  instead  of  a  meek  race,  who 
tendered  their  necks  to  the  yoke  and  their  riches  to 
the  ravisher,  they  would  have  encountered  the  lances 
of  freemen,  who  would  have  equalled  them  in 
valour,  and  speedily  hurled  tbem  into  the  waves. 
It  was  not  without  a  deep  prophetic  insight  into  the 
history  of  the  species,  that  the  dog  and  the  horse 
were  made  the  companions,  cattle  and  sheep  the 
attendants,  of  man.  But  for  these  he  never  could 
have  emerged  from  his  native  seats;  and  the  iron 
race  of  Japhet  itself,  instead  of,  in  obedience  to  the 
Divine  precept,  overspreading  the  earth,  and  BUb- j^tm\ ' 
duing  it,  would  have  been  wandering  in  impotent  69, 72. 
barbarism  amidst  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus.1 

These  immense  savannahs  of  South  America  run 
down  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  in  the  basin  of  Vast  forest 
the  river  of  the  Amazons,  from  the  sea  to  the  Andes.  cStna 
But  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  midway  between  America, 
the  waters  of  that  stupendous  stream  and  those  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  prodigious  tract  of  country  is  to 
be  found,  partly  in  the  Brazilian  partly  in  the  Spanish 
territory,  which  is  entirely  covered  with  forests* 
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chap.  More  than  half  of  the  feeders  of  those  gigantic  rivers 
lxiu.  ^g  t^ejr  rjge  jn  tkj8  jmmen8e  WOody  region ;  it  is 


1812.  amidst  its  deep  solitudes,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
its  impenetrable  boughs,  that  great  part  of  their 
everlasting  fountains  are  found.  This  trdct  of  forest 
overspreads  both  mountain  and  plain ;  in  some  places 
it  covers  rocky  ranges  as  lofty  as  the  Pyrenees,  in 
others  level  plains  as  uniform  as  Lombardy;  and 
extends  from  18°  south  latitude  to  8°  north.  The 
area  it  contains  embraces  no  less  than  120,000  square 
leagues,  or  960,000  square  miles,  more  than  six  times 
the  area  of  France,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Hindostan  south  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains  * — on  so  vast  a  scale  is  the  reserve  of 
nature  outspread  in  the  New  World.  Ample  pro- 
vision for  the  increase  of  man  is  already  made  in 
these  forests ;  there  is  not  one  tree  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  Palm  tribe,  which  constitutes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  woods,  which  does  not  bear  fruit 
adapted  for  his  sustenance,  t  This  immense  re- 
gion is  for  the  most  part  uninhabited;  no  other 
roads  are  known  through  its  depth  but  the  beds 
of  rivers ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  European 
concerning  it,  is  limited  to  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  its  principal  streams.  At  distant  inter- 
vals only,  the  perseverance  of  the  Indians  with  diffi- 
culty finds  a  path  through  its  umbrageous  thickets. 
Impervious  to  savage,  the  whole  of  this  region  is 
yet  destined  to  yield  to  the  efforts  of  civilized 
1  Ham-     man.    Steam  navigation  will  ascend  its  innumerable 

boldt  vL 

55,57.      streams;1  laborious  industry  will  find  ample  recom- 


•  India  in  all  contains  1,287,000  square  miles ;  the  British  dominions 
in  it  are  512,000  square  miles—  Commons'  Report,  lltk  Oct  1831  j 
and  Elphihstohb's  India,  i.  5. 

f  "Sur  des  millions  de  troncs  des  palmiers  surcharges  de  fruit  en 
forme  d'olive,  nous  en  trouWfcmes  &  peu  pres  un  centieme  sans  fruit"— 
Humboldt,  ix.  89. 
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pense  in  its  virgin  mould ;  and  on  the  theatre  of  chap. 
present  solitude  will  one  day  appear  the  abodes,  the 


virtues,  and  the  vices  of  civilized  man.  1312. 

The  immense  chain  of  the  Andes  traversing  its 
whole  extent  near  the  Pacific  ocean,  has  stamped  a 
character  upon  South  American  nature  which  be- 
longs to  no  other  country.  The  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  the  regions  which  belong  to  this  im- 
mense chain,  are  the  successive  plateaus,  like  so 
many  huge  natural  terraces,  which  rise  one  above 
another  before  arriving  at  the  great  central  chains, 
where  the  highest  summits  are  to  be  found.  Such 
is  the  elevation  of  some  of  those  lofty  plains,  that 
they  often  exceed  eight  and  nine,  and  sometimes 
reach  that  of  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  lowest  of  these  plateaus  is  higher  than 
the  summit  of  the  pass  of  the  Great  St  Bernard,  the 
most  elevated  inhabited  ground  in  Europe.4  But 
Buch  is  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  that  at  these 
prodigious  elevations,  which  even  in  the  south  of 
Europe  are  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  are  to 
be  found  cities  and  towns,  corn-fields  and  orchards, 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  rural  felicity.  The  town  of 
Quito  itself,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  a  plateau  in  the  centre  of  the 
Andes,  8500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Yet 
there  are  found  concentrated  a  numerous  popula- 
tion, and  it  contains  cities  with  thirty,  forty,  and '  Ham. 
even  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  After  living,  saysgjons 
Humboldt,  some  months  on  this  elevated  ground,  ffi^^ 
you  experience  an  extraordinary  illusion.1  Finding  *30. 
yourself  surrounded  with  pastures  and  corn-fields,  Bran,  ii. 
flocks  and  herds,  smiling  orchards  and  golden  har-     ' 

*  It  ii  7545  feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  Saussur  and  Ebel.— Manuel 
&  Yofqeur  en  Swese,  L  178. 
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chap,  vests,  the  sheep  and  the  lama,  the  fruits  of  Europe 
lxiil  an<j  jjj0ge  0f  America,  you  forget  that  you  are,  as 
1812.  it  were,  suspended  midway  between  earth  and 
heaven,  and  elevated  to  a  height  exceeding  that 
of  the  loftiest  passes  by  which  the  European  tra- 
veller makes  his  way  from  France  into  Italy,  and 
double  that  of  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  different  gradations  of  vegetation,  as  might 
Different  be  expected  in  a  country  where  the  earth  rises  from 
tionsof     the  torrid  zone  by  a  few  steep  ascents  to  the  region 
ent«Wa-  °^  eternM  congelation,  exhibit  one  of  the  most  re- 
turns in     markable  features  in  this  land  of  wonders.     From 
America,  the  borders  of  the.  sea  to  the  height  of  two  thousand 
feet,  are  to  be  found  the  magnificent  palm-tree,  the 
Musa,  the  Heliconia,  the  balms  of  Tolu,  the  large 
flowering  jasmin,  the  date-tree,  and  all  the  produc- 
tions of  tropical  climates.     On  the  arid  shores  of 
the  ocean  flourish,  in  addition  to  these,  the  cotton- 
tree,  the  mangoliers,  the  cactus*  and  the  luscious 
fruits  which  ripen  under  the  genial  sun  and  amidst 
the  balmy  breezes  of  the  West  India  islands.    One 
only  of  these  tropical  children  of  nature,  a  species 
of  palm,*  is  met  with  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
its  tribe,  tossed  by  the  winds  at  the  height  of  seven 
and  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  Cordil- 
lera range.     In  this  region,  as  nature  exhibits  the 
riches,  so  it  has  spread  the  pestilence  of  tropical 
regions.     The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
1  Maite     damp  heat  which  is  nourished  amidst  its  intricate 
496tn497.  thickets,  produces  violent  fevera,  which  often  prove 
Humboldt  extremely  destructive,  especially  to  European  con- 
Equat.  69.  stitutions.1     But  if  the  patient  survives  the  first  at- 

*    The  Carosylou   Andieola. — Humboldt,   Tableau    des  Region* 
Equatoriale*,  59. 
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tack,  a  remedy  is  at  band  ;  a  journey  to  the  tempe-    chap. 
rate  climate  of  the  elevated  plateaus  soon  restores    LXIIL 


health,  and  the  sufferer  is  as  much  revived  by  the     1812* 
gales  of  the  Andes,  as  the  Indian  valetudinarian  by 
a  return  to  Europe. 

Above  the  region  of  the  palms  commences  the 
temperate  zone.     It  is  there  that  vegetation  appears  The  tem- 
in  its  most  delightful  form ;  luxuriant  without  being  £^e 
rank,  majestic  yet  not  impervious,  it  combines  all 
that  nature  has  given  of  the  grand,  with  all  that 
poets  have  figured  of  the  beautiful.      The   bark- 
tree,  which  she  has  provided  as  the  only  effectual 
febrifuge  in  the  deadly  heats  of  the  inferior  region  ; 
the  cyperus  and  melastoma,  with  their  superb  violet 
blossoms;  gigantic  fuschias  of  every  possible  variety, 
and  evergreen  trees  of  lofty  stature,  covered  with 
flowers,   adorn    that    delightful   zone.      The    turf 
is  enamelled  by   never-fading  flowers ;  mosses   of 
daziling  beauty,  fed  by  the  frequent  rains  attracted 
by  the  mountains,  cover  the  rocks  ;  and  the  trem- 
bling branches  of  the  mimosa,  and  others  of  the 
sensitive  tribe,  bang  in  graceful  pendants  over  every 
declivity.     Almost  all  the  flowering  shrubs  which 
adorn  our  conservatories  are  to  be  found  there  in 
primeval  beauty,  and  what  to  Europeans  appears  a 
gigantic  scale  ;  magnificent  arums  of  many  different^™" 
kinds  spread  their  ample  snowy  petals  above  the  Tableau 
surrounding   thickets;  and   innumerable  creepers, Eqrit.Tio, 
adorned  by  splendid  blossoms,  mount  to  the  summits  "  *"n^3u* 
even  of  the  highest  trees,  and  diffuse  a  perennial  498, 499. 
fragrance  around.1 

The  oaks  and  trees  of  Europe  are  not  found  in 

Aose  parts  of  the  Andes  which  lie  in  the  torrid  zone  The  higher 

till  you  arrive  at  the  height  of  five  thousand  feet. or  'rlJtld 

It  is  there  that  you  first  begin  to  see  the  leaves  fall 
vol.  viii.  2  c 


•a* 

zone 
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chap,  in  autumn  and  bud  in  spring,  as  in  European  cli- 

—  mates ;  below  that  ley  el  the  foliage  is  perpetual 

1812.  Nowhere  are  the  trees  so  large  as  in  this  region  -, 
not  unfrequently  they  are  found  of  the  height  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty,  or  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
their  stems  are  sometimes  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet 
across  at  their  base,  and  rise  a  hundred  feet  without 
a  single  cross-branch.  When  so  great  an  elevation  as 
the  plain  of  Quito,  however,  which  is  9515  feet  above 
the  sea,  is  reached,  they  become  less  considerable,  and 
not  larger  than  those  usually  found  in  the  forests  of 
Europe.  If  the  traveller  ascends  two  thousand  feet 
higher,  to  an  elevation  of  eleven  or  twelve  thou- 
sand  feet,  trees  almost  entirely  disappear ;  but  the 
frequent  humidity  nourishes  a  thick  covering  of  ar- 
butus three  or  four  feet  high,  and  flowering  shrubs, 
the  blossoms  of  which,  generally  of  a  bright  yellow, 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dark  evergreen  fo- 
liage in  which  they  are  embedded.  Still  higher,  at 
the  height  of  thirteen  thousand  feet,  near  the  summit 
of  the  Cordilleras,  almost  constant  rains  overspread 
the  earth  with  a  verdant  and  slippery  coating  of 
moss,  amidst  which  a  few  stunted  specimens  of  the 
melastoma  still  exhibit  their  purple  blossoms.  A 
broad  zone  succeeds  covered  entirely  with  alpine 
plants,  which,  as  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
nestle  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  push  their  flowers, 
generally  of  yellow  or  dark  blue,  through  the  now 
-frequent  snow.  Higher  still,  grass  alone  is  founds 
mingled  with  grey  moss,  which  conducts  the  wearied) 
traveller  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  which  in 
Hum-  'those  warm  latitudes  is  general  only  at  an  elevatiofl 
EJSSTi  °f  fourteen  thousand  feet.1  Above  that  level  no  ani 
144.  Maite  mated  being  is  found  except  the  huge  condor,  tbt 
499, 501.  largest  bird  that  exists,  which  in  these  immense  soli 
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tudes,  amidst  ice  and  clouds,  has  fixed  its  gloomy   chap. 
abode.*  LxiIX- 

Although  in  a  country  of  such  vast  extent,  em-    1812- 
bracing  so  many  different  latitudes/  from  the  heats  Extraordi- 
ofthe  torrid  to  the  ice  of  the  frozen  zone,  and  com-J^^he 
bining  every  variety  of  climate  in  one  vicinity,  from 80il  in 
the  burning  swamps  of  Guiana  to  the  shivering  of  thu 
summit  of  Chimborazo,  a  large  portion  of  the  coun-  country- 
try  is  necessarily  sterile  and  desolate ;  yet  such  is 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  other  places,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  sur- 
face, it  does  not  reach  the  productive  powers  of  the 
most  favoured  European  territory.     A  long  line  of 
desolation  along  their  whole  extent  marks  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Andes,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to 
Cape  Horn ;  great  part  of  its  collateral  ridges  are 
sterile  in  the  higher  parts ;  the  mountains  of  Brazil, 
covered  with  forests,  are  in  part  incapable  of  human 
habitation,  and  vast  tracts  in  the  Pampas  and  Llanos, 
destitute  of  perennial  water,  seem  chained  to  the  pas- 
toral state  to  the  end  of  the  world.     But  with  these 
exceptions,  almost  the  whole  country  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  and  a  considerable  part  is  so  fertile  that  Bran,  xi. 
the  rich  productions  of  tropical  climates  yield  an  Mm'er°L 
almost  inconceivable  amount  of  subsistence  for  thei*6. 
use  of  man.1 

Such  are  the  productive  powers  of  the  bannian,  or 
bread-fruit  tree,  that  we  have  the  authority  of  Hum-  vast  pro- 
holdt  for  the  assertion,   that  the  same  extent  ofductive  . 

1  powers  of 

ground  which,  under  wheat  in  Columbia  or  Guiana,  nature  in 
will  support  two  individuals,  under  that  magnificent  America, 
crop  will  maintain  Jf/2^.    Yet  so  great  are  the  riches 
of  nature,  that  wheat  usually  in  South  America  pro- 
duces seventy,  in  some  instances  a  hundred  fold. 

*  See  Appendix  A,  Chap.  LXIIL,  where  the  height  of  the  chief 
mountains  in  the  world  is  given. 
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CHAP.  The  average  of  all  England  is  only  nine-fold.   This 
lxiii.  projigiOU8  increase  is  obtained  with  hardly  any  at- 


1812.  tention  to  agriculture,  as  the  operation  of  hoeing  or 
weeding  crops  is  unknown,  and  the  earth  is  merely 
scratched  with  a  plough  of  the  rudest  construction, 
or  with  the  branches  of  a  tree*  When  the  seed  is 
sown,  it  is  not  even  cleared  of  the  bushes  and 
stumps  of  trees  which  encumber  it.  Vegetation  is 
exceedingly  vigorous  in  the  Pampas ;  and  in  those 
situations  where  the  soil  is  reached  by  the  overflow- 
ing  of  the  streams,  which  embrace  two-thirds  of  the 
surface,  rivals  in  riches  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  Three 
days*  work  in  the  week  would  make  their  inhabit- 
ants perfectly  comfortable.  The  mind  of  the  tra- 
veller who  surveys  the  boundless  tracts  of  fertile 
land,  which  here  stretch  out  neglected  and  unap- 
propriated for  thousands  of  miles,  and  recollects 
the  multitudes  who  pine  for  employment  in  his  own 
country,  the  fierce  contests  for  tracts  of  territory, 
not  a  hundredth  part  their  size,  which  in  every  age 
1  Miller,  ii.  have  drenched  the  Old  World  with  blood,  is  filled 
Humboldt,  with  an  irresistible  feeling  of  melancholy.  He  learns 
xii^if6'  how  great  is  the  beneficence  of  God,  how  little  the 
2*&         animosities  of  men.1 

Locally  situated  in  North  America,  Mexico,  from 
Descrip-  climate,  institutions,  and  nation,  belongs  to  the 
Mexico.  Spanish  portion  of  the  New  World.  It  contains 
within  itself  the  elements  of  a  mighty  empire,  des- 
tined, like  Canada,  to  open  for  ages  to  come  its 
capacious  arms  to  receive  the  overflowing  population 
of  the  other  hemisphere.  It  possesses  a  territory  of 
above  a  million  of  geographical  square  miles,  thinly 
populated  at  this  time  by  nearly  eight  millions  of  in- 
habitants/  yielding  just  eight  to  the  square  mile; 

*  The  numbers  were  7,687,000  by  the  census  of  1841,—Americ** 
Statutioal  Almanack  for  1841,  267. 
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while  in  England  the  proportion  to  the  same  space  is  chap. 
three  hundred.     The  Rocky  Mountains  run  like  a   Lxnl- 
huge  backbone  through   its  whole  territory  from    1812- 
north  to  south,  rising  occasionally  to  stupendous  vol- 
canic peaks,  which  in  some  places  attain  the  height  of 
sixteen  and  seventeen  thousand  feet*    These  moun- 
tains, which  spread  their  ramifications  through  a  great 
portion  of  the  country,  are  stored  with  the  richest 
veins  of  gold  and  silver;  and  these  minerals  are  in 
great  part  found,  not  at  the  shivering  elevation  often 
or  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  as  in  South 
America,  but  at  the  comparatively  moderate  height 
of  three  or  four  thousand.  Vast  lakes,  most  of  which 
are  rapidly  filling  up,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of 
the  lofty  valleys ;  and  plateaus  or  table-lands  of  pro- 
digious extent,  like  so  many  successive  steps  of  stairs,  Brun>  xL 
from  the  sea-shore  to  the  Cordilleras,  give  every  ^?,7B*lbl* 
variety  of  climate,  from  the  warmth  of  the  tropics  1037'. 
to  the  borders  of  everlasting  snow.1 

If  great  part  of  the  country  is  rocky,  parched,  and 
sterile,  ample  compensation  is  afforded  in  the  sur- Vast  agri- 
passing  fertility  of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  other  di*.  ^"h^nd 
tricts.     Humboldt  has  told  us  that  he  was  never  capacity 

for 

wearied  with  astonishment  at  the  smallness  of  the 
portion  of  soil  which,  in  Mexico  and  the  adjoin- 
ing provinces,  would  yield  sustenance  to  a  family 
for  a  year ;  and  that  the  same  extent  of  ground, 
which  in  wheat  would  maintain  only  two  persona, 
would  yield  sustenance,  as  already  stated  in  South 
America,  under  the  baanian  to  fifty;  though  in  this 
favoured  region  also,  the  return  of  wheat  is  never 

•  The  following  are  the  heights  of  some  of  the  highest  in  the  range- 
Grand  Volcano  Popocatepetl, .*. 17,716  feet. 

Ptedttristfba,.. ;.. ......... M 17,300    ... 

out ia  NevjulA,  *••«••••••..••••  ••••••••.•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••'•ji"*'    ••• 

NeradnleTotac*, ~ 14,184   ... 

-Hcwldt,  iL  421 ;  and  AUjltb  Banc,  si.  378. 
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chap,  under  seventy,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  hundred* 
'   fold,1     The  return,  on  an  average,  of  Great  Britain, 


1812.    jj  has  been  mentioned,  is  not  more  than  nine  to 
1  Hum-      one.    If  due  weight  be  given  to  these  extraQrdinary 
29,3V'   facts,  it  will  not  appear  extravagant  to  assert,  that 
260, 152.   Mexico,  with  a  territory  embracing  seven  times  the 
whole  area  of  France,  may  at  some  future,  and  pos- 
sibly not  remote  period,  contain  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.     But  notwithstanding  all  these 
advantages,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
Spanish  race  is  destined  to  perpetuate  its  descend- 
ants, so  as  to  rival  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  at  least  re- 
tain the  sovereignty  in  this  country.   Compared  with 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  the  United  States  or  Ca- 
nada, ft  appears  struck  with  a  social  and  political 
palsy.     The  recent  successful  settlement  of  a  small 
body  of  British  and  American  colonists  in  Texas,  a 
Mexican  province,  their  easy  victory  over  the  Mexi- 
can troops,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  their  republic, 
may  well  suggest  a  doubt  whether  priority  of  occu- 
pation and  settlement  will  not  in  this  instance,  as  it 
has  done  in  many  others,  yield  to  the  superiority  of 
'Maite     race,  religion,  and  political  character;  and  whether 
363, 394!  to  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers  is  not 
JlJ^*       ultimately  destined  the  sceptre  of  the  whole  North 
1037.        American  continent.2 

Another  portion  of  South  America,  which  be- 
Descrip-  longs  to  the  Spanish  portion  of  that  continent,  both 
Bruit  from  local  situation  and  national  descent,  is  Brazil. 
This  immense  kingdom,  which  appears  carved,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  surrounding  regions  which  had 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  and  alone  has 
hitherto  maintained  its  monarchical  institutions 
amidst  the  republics  which  have  every  where  else 
sprung  up  in  the  New  World,  is  inferior  to  no  part 
of  the  adjoining  continent,  either  in  the  variety  or 
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extent  of  its  agricultural  and  mineral   riches.     It   chap. 
embraces  within  its  ample,  though  as  yet  ill-defined 


limits,  1,560,000  square  miles,  being  two-fifths  of    1812- 
the  whole  surface  of  South  America,  or  above  ten 
times  the  area  of  France.     This  immense  surface  is 
thinly  peopled  by  five  millions  of  souls,  being  not 
four  to  the  square  mile; — and  of  these  not  more 
than  a  fourth  are  of  European  origin.     Great  part 
of  the  country  is   mountainous:    one   chain   runs 
along  the  course  of  the  river  Paraguay,  from  its 
source  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jaura,  and  several  others 
lie  in  the  interior:  but  an  immense  district,  a  hun- 
dred leagues  long  and  fifty  broad,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Jaura  to  22  degrees  south  latitude,  is  so  flat 
that  it  is  entirely  inundated  during  the  rainy  seasons, 
and  exhibits  the  appearance,  like  the   lagunae  of 
Venice,  of  an  immense  lake,  from  the  surface  of 
which  the  wooded  mountains  which  adjoin  it,  rise 
like  enchanted  islands.      Diamonds  and  topazes, 
known  all  over  the  world,  are  found  in  the  beds  of 
the  Brazilian  rivers;  and  its  mountains  abound  in 
valuable  minerals.    Its  capital,  Rio  Janeiro,  now  the 
residence  of  royalty  and  containing  140,000  inhabit- 
ants, situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  surrounded 
with  wooded  mountains  of  matchless  beauty,  ex- 
ceeds even  the  far-famed  capital  of  Naples  in  the 
charm  of  its  surrounding  scenery.     Its  vast  harbour, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  guarded  by  the  castle  of 
Santa-Cruz,  is  protected  from  the  swell  of  the  At- , 
lantic  by  numerous  islands  of  granite,  which  form  a  Brun,  xi. 
natural  breakwater  which  effectually  shelters  the^J^J- 
capacious  haven  within.     All  the  fleets  of  the  world  Travel  in 
might  lie  there  in  safety,  and  ships  of  the  line  of  a  149, 296. ' 
hundred  and  twenty  guns  touch  the  quay  with  their  coutinho^ 
sides.1     The  extraordinary   beauty  of  the   islands  *•  7. 
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chap,  scattered  through  the  bay,  some  consisting  of  bare 
lxiii.   precipitou8  rocks,  others  covered  with  a  brilliant 


1812.  vegetation  of  orange  trees,  palms,  jasmins,  myrtles, 
roses,  and  other  flowering  shrubs — some  desolate  as 
they  came  from  the  hand  of  nature,  others  adorned  by 
stately  and  sumptuous  edifices-— render  this  a -scene 
of  enchantment  to  the  mariner  wearied  with  the 
mournful  uniformity  of  the  Atlantic  ocean* 

The  prodigious  height  of  the  trees  in  the  forests 

Vast  ex-    of  this  immense  country,  which  often  rise  to  the 

a€ricui-U  elevation  of  two  hundred  feet  from  the  ground, 

torai        covered  in  general  with  flowering  creepers  or  blossoms 

of  splendid  beauty,  give  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary 

charm  to  its  vast  uninhabited  thickets;  and  nowhere 

are  so  6trongly  verified  the  words  of  Scripture,  that 

the  "  desert  blossoms  like  the  rose."     So  immense 

is  the  size  of  some  of  these  trees,  and  the  straight- 

ness  of  their  stems,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 

canoe,  impelled  by  twenty  rowers,  and  containing 

six  hundred  casks  of  sugar,  hollowed  out  of  a  single 

trunk.     Indian  corn  here,  as  elsewhere  in  South 

America,  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  man,  but 

maize,  rice,  wheat,  and  all  the  grains  of  temperate 

regions,  flourish  in  abundance ;  bannians  and  sugar, 

cotton  and  coffee,  grow  in  luxuriance  in  the  lover 

regions,  and  furnish,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 

i  Malte     ground  they  occupy,  an  extraordinary  amount  of 

Brun,       produce ;  the  numerous  palm-trees  with  which  the 

669.  l!    forests  abound  are  covered  with  fruit,  some  of  which 

£to*"     produce  a  rich  substance  like  butter,  which  fills  the 

Voyage     dairy  ;  and  on  the  first  slopes  of  the  hills,  oranges, 

Ala  Riviere  J  .  *  ,11 

des  Ama-  citrons,  grapes,  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  and  an 
Africa  the  choicest  fruits  of  Europe,  ripen  in  perfection.1 
PorugN"  Were  Brazil  as  well  peopled  as  France,  it  would 
58, 59.      contain  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  into* 
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bitants,  or  sixty  more  than  all  Europe  west  of  the  chap. 
Ural  mountains  at  this  time  ;  and,  notwithstanding 


the  great  amount  of  this  population,  such  are  the    1812- 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  much  less  than  could  be  main* 
tained  in  comfort  on  its  territory. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  this  interesting  portion 
of  the  globe,  it  only  remains  to  give  a  sketch  of  its 
southern  extremity,  where  it  terminates  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Patagonia.  The  close  proximity  of  this 
vast  region  to  the  antarctic  circle,  renders  its  aspect 
very  different  from  the  other  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  Andes,  which  run  along  the  whole  western  part 
of  the  country,  till  they  terminate  in  the  gloomy 
rocks  of  Cape  Horn,  are  much  less  considerable  in 
elevation  than  in  the  northern  latitudes,  and  seldom 
exceed  five  thousand  feet  in  height.  From  their 
eastern  slopes  the  great  rivers  of  the  country  take 
their  rise,  of  which  the  Colorado  and  Negro  are  the 
most  remarkable.  Immense  plains,  some  of  which 
are  entirely  covered  with  salt,  lie  on  either  side  of 
these  spacious  streams;  their  aspect  is  very  different 
from  the  Llanos  and  Pampas  nearer  the  line ;  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  beath,  they  have  the  sombre 
and  melancholy  character  of  the  wastes  of  northern 
Europe.  As  you  approach  the  south,  vegetation 
becomes  stunted;  frequent  cascades  in  the  mountains 
attest  the  ceaseless  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Ice 
and  snow  succeed  at  a  slight  elevation  from  the  sea ; 
vast  pine  forests  cover  the  hills,  and  the  scenery 
resembles  that  of  Canada  or  Norway.  Yet  even »  Maite 
here  a  species  of  the  palm  tribe  is  found  far  from  esMHi*. 
the  rest  of  his  race,  as  if  to  mark  the  character  of  ^leur^u 

.  dans  Mar- 

the  continent  in  its  most   distant  and  inclement cband,  17. 
extremity-1 
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chap.       The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  60  celebrated  for 
LXIII#  their  gigantic  stature,  which  is  in  general  six  feet, 


1812.    wander  like  the  Tartars  over  their  boundless  solitudes, 
character  mounted  on  small  horses  which  they  have  obtained 
nersof  thefrom  the  Spaniards,  or  a  sort  of  asses  which  appear 
uSta!*"      to  ^e  indigenous  in  its  wilds.     They  are  strangers 
to  the  comforts. and  refinements  of  life;  all  their 
habits  conduce  to  hardihood.     The  god  whom  they 
adore  is  not  the  beneficent  Father  of  the  universe  whom 
the  Incas  worshipped,  but  a  terrible  avenging  deity, 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  the  Scandinavian 
Thor.    Mounted  on  their  small  but  hardy  horses,  they 
discharge  their  slings  loaded  with  stones,  with  such 
address  as  to  hit  any  animal  at  the  distance  of  four 
hundred  yards.     The  condition  of  their  women,  as 
in  all  rude  tribes,  is  degraded.   The  men  seem  stran- 
gers to  the  passion  of  jealousy;  hardy  offspring  is 
their  principal   object  in  marriage,  and  to  obtain 
them  they  plunge  the  young  women  in  water  re- 
peatedly at  the  time  of  their  nuptials.     Clothed  in 
skins  adorned  with  plumes  and  furs,  without  any 
iron  weapons  or  implements,  they  have  yet  proved 
a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  Spaniards  than  any 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  South  America.    With 
the  rudeness  and  indolence,  they  have  exhibited  the 
i  Malte     fierceness  and  independence,  of  the  savage  character; 
^J1"'**-  bravely  and  perseveringly  they  have  combated  for 
King's      their  independence;  bloody  defeats  have  never  been 
roun^ape  able  to  break  their  spirit,  and  after  three  cehturies 
1826°  74    °^  continued  conflict,  the  shepherds  of  Patagonia, 
07.  '        the  mountaineers  of  Araucania,  are  still  unsubdued. 
When  the  adventurous  Spaniards,  guided  by  the 
genius  of  Columbus,  approached  the  shores  of  the 
New   World  in  1519,  they  found  in  many  places 
nations  widely  differing  from  those  of  European 
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descent,  and  jet  far  advanced  in  the  career  of  art  and  chap. 
civilization.    Mild  and  unassuming  in  their  manners,         1L 
gentle  and  amiable  in  their  disposition,  the  inhabi-    1812. 
tants  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  advanced  far  in  the  Character 
enjoyments  and  luxuries  of  pacific  life:   They  had^^ana 
established  a  regular  government  for  their  defence,  *?d  Peru- 

Yians  when 

a  state  religion  for  their  worship ;  they  were  ac-the  span- 
quainted  with  letters  and  the  arts  of  rural  economy  ;J^ed  hi" 
their  skill  in  some  species  of  manufacture  was  exqui-1619- 
site;  they  had  built  palaces,  cities,  and  temples;  they 
bad  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  wealth,  unhappily 
for  them,  too  tempting  to  the  rapacity  of  their  con- 
querors ;  they  bad  many  of  the  graces  of  the  age  of 
gold,  but  none  of  the  virtues  of  that  of  iron.  Thence 
their  inability  to  withstand  the  shock.  Patriotic  in 
feeling,  persevering  in  resistance,  often  heroic  in 
suffering,  they  were  destitute  of  the  energy  necessary 
to  avoid  disaster,  or  the  vigour  requisite  to  triumph 
over  defeat.  They  met  the  stroke  of  fate  with  the 
resignation  of  martyrs,  but  could  not  combat  it  with 
the  spirit  of  heroes.  The  debasing  sway  of  a  false 
theocracy  had  broken  their  spirit ;  the  enjoyments  of 
peace  had  enervated  their  courage  ;  undisputed  as- 
cendency over  their  neighbours  bad  relaxed  their 
prowess.  Without  iron  weapons  to  enhance  their 
powers  ;  without  horses  to  triple  their  speed ;  ig- 
norant of  fire*  arms,  or  the  marvels  of  European  dis- 
cipline— they  threw  themselves  in  crowds  before  the 
steel-clad  warriors  of  Castile,  and  sank  in  meek 
desperation  before  the  awful  race,  who,  sheathed 
in  impenetrable  panoply,  mounted  on  fierce  and 
unknown  animals,  conveyed  by  winged  monsters 
across  the  deep,  seemed  to  wield  the  thunderbolt 
of  heaven  to  blast  every  enemy  who  opposed  them. 
A  dreadful  period  of  suffering  and  wretchedness 
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chap,  succeeded  this  subjugation;    the  unexpected  and 
extraordinary  profusion  of  the  precious  metals  in 


1812.    the  New  World,  proved  an  irresistible  attraction  to 

European  cupidity  ;  fanatical  zeal  thought  it  saw  in 

the  pagan  multitudes  who  flocked  round  their  idols 

the  fairest  theatre  for  the  forcible  conversion  of  tbe 

heathen;  avarice  and  fanaticism,  the  two  fiercest 

passions  which  can  agitate  the  heart,  conspired  to 

i  Robert-  impel  the  Spanish  conquerors  to  unheard-of  atro- 

son's  Ame-Cjtjes  .  an<j  the  first  approach  of  the  gospel  of  peace 

y.  and  vi.   and  the  power  of  civilization  to  the  New  World, 

l.  iuTib,  became  the  signal  for  universal  bloodshed,  extortion, 

7> 9-        and  woe.1 

Two  circumstances,  however,  consequent  on  the 
irruption  of  this  ruthless  band  of  invaders,  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  great  ultimate  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  natives,  and  are  destined  in  the  end  more 
than  to  counterbalance  all  the  evils  with  which  the 
arrival  of  the  European  race  was  at  first  attended. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  introduction  of  horses 
Great       and  cattle  on  the  savannahs  of  South  America,  and 
the  Intro-  the  consequent  growth  of  a   nomad  race  on  the 
auction  of  boundless  plains,  so  well  fitted  for  its  reception.  It 

horses  and  r  .  r 

cattle       has  been  already  mentioned8  that  the  want  of  these 
» Ante,  viii.  animals  had,  anterior  to  the  Spanish  invasion,  both 

396  and  ,1  i        *  i  •  .        l 

416.  prevented  the  growth  ot  pastoral  nations  in  the 
New  World,  and  rendered  its  inhabitants  unable  to 
withstand  the  shock  of  their  reckless  invaders. 
Unquestionably,  when  tbe  Spaniards  settled  in  South 
America,  and  imposed  their  cruel  yoke  on  the  van- 
quished, they  had  no  intention  of  giving  them  this 
great  advantage,  or  of  communicating  to  the  na- 
tives whom  they  had  subdued  that  energy  and  those 
powere  which  might  enable  them  in  future  times  to 
overthrow  their  oppressors.     But  here,  as  in  other 
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instances,  the  hand  of  nature  proved  stronger  than  chap. 
the  arm  of  man ;  and  the  designs  of  Providence   AjAAAi- 
for  the  great  family  of  mankind,  were  worked  out    1812* 
alike  by  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  defeats  and  vic- 
tories, of  its  varied  creatures.     The  avarice  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors,  their  insatiable  thirst  for  gold, 
the  very  cruelties  which  they  exercised  on  the  native 
race,  prepared  an  ultimate  but  decisive  change  in  the 
habits  and  destiny  of  the  species  in  the  New  World. 
The  strength  of  the  Indians,  even  when  racked  to 
the  uttermost  to  raise  the  gold  and  silver  ore  from 
the  mines,  and  transport  it  to  the  coast,  proved  un- 
equal to  the  impatient  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
horses   were   introduced   in   great   numbers  from 
Europe  to  augment  their  physical  powers.     Cows 
and  sheep  were  soon  after  brought  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  European  settlers.     Some  of  these  ani- 
mals gradually  escaped  to  the  Pampas,  others  were 
conveyed  thither  by  the  natives  who  escaped  from 
their  intolerable  bondage;  their  numbers  increased 
with  incredible  rapidity  amidst  the  boundless  savan- 
nahs and  luxuriant  pastures  which  were  there  spread 
out;  the  means  both  of  living  in  these  wilds  on  the 
produce  of  the  herds,  and  of  wandering  at  will  over 
the  vast  expanse,  were  thus  furnished  to  the  frontier1  Awara, 
inhabitants ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  ofau°paa^L 
America,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  nomad  nations,  f^koidt 
From  that  moment  a  different  ultimate  destiny  was".  96, 99. 
imprinted  on  the  New  World.1 

While  the  introduction  of  the  horse  and  the  cow 
thus  laid  the  foundation  in  South  America  of  pas-  introduc- 
toral  nations,  a  change  not  less  important  in  their  impie- 
character  and  power  was  effected  by  the  general  use™^.*^ 
of  iron,  and  the  intermixture  of  European  blood  ture  of 
which  followed  the  settlement  of  the  victors.     The  blood, 
rich  and  tempting  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  could 
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chap,  only  be  worked  to  great  profit  by  the  aid  of  iron 
implements;  the  old  native  method  of  washing  the 


^12*  sand  of  rivers  for  grains  of  gold  or  silver  ore,  was 
far  too  slow  for  the  insatiate  thirst  and  boundless 
expectations  of  the  European  race.  Iron  arms  and 
implements  were  introduced  in  large  quantities,  at 
once  to  work  their  mines  and  protect  their  treasures. 
At  the  same  time,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Spanish  settlers  escaped  from  the  drudgery  of  agri- 
culture or  the  slavery  of  the  mines,  and,  impelled 
by  bankruptcy  in  civilized,  or  the  attractions  of 
independence  in  savage  life,  took  to  the  Pampas, 
and,  mounted  on  their  steeds  of  Andalusian  de- 
scent, followed  their  numerous  herds  over  these 
bound! ess  wilds.  Their  pride  no  longer  disdain- 
ed the  charms  of  native  beauty ;  necessity  com- 
pelled them  to  form  Indian  alliances,  and  gradu. 
ally  there  arose  a  mixed  race  of  men  in  the  Pam- 
pas, subsisting  like  the  Tartars  entirely  on  their 
herds,  mounted  like  them  on  hardy  steeds,  but  with 
Castilian  blood  in  their  veins  and  Castilian  lances 
in  their  hands.  Immense  is  destined  to  be  the  in- 
fluence of  this  race  on  the  future  fate  of  South 
America.  It  has  already  appeared,  in  a  decisive 
manner,  in  an  important  crisis  of  its  history.  When 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  nomads  appeared  in  the 
field,  but  they  appeared  as  victors;  and  when  the 
scales  hung  even  between  the  tenacious  valour  of 
1  Hnn|-.  Old  Spain,  and  the  insurgent  energy  of  the  colonies, 
95, 97.  it  was  by  the  lances  of  the  pastoral  race  that  the 
Muier*1  balance  was  made  to  preponderate  in  the  decisive 
u.  76.       battle  in  favour  of  independence.1*    The  Spaniards 

*  The  battle  of  Ayacucho,  which  finally  established  the  independence 
of  Peru,  was  gained  by  the  hussars  of  Junin,  all  Gaucho  lancers  from 
the  Pampas  of  Columbia,  after  the  insurgent  infantry  had  been  totally 
routed  by  the  Spanish  host — ACijllbs's  Memoir*,  vol  ii.  168, 170. 
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received  from  the  Americans  gold,  but  they  gave  chap. 
them  iron ;  and  it  is  by  iron  alone,  in  this  world,  that  LXIIL 


the  real  age  of  gold  is  to  be  won.  1812# 

The  last  benefit  which  the  Spaniards  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  New  World,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mis-  Great  ef- 
sions  which  are  so  generally  diffused  in  all  Spanish  Missions 
America,  and  the  habits  of  industry  which  tbey'^^^ 
have  so  generally  established  among  the  rude  inha- 
bitants of  the  forest.    Universally  in  South  America, 
as  in  all  barbarous  states,  the  Indians  are  indolent 
in  the  extreme ;  and  it  is  their  general  repugnance 
to  labour  which  is  at  once  the  principal  cause  of 
their  poverty,  and  the  invincible  bar  to  their  multi- 
plication.     But  the  Spanish  missionaries  have  la- 
boured with  assiduous  and  heroic  zeal  to  improve 
the  habits  of  these  wandering  tribes;  and  extraor- 
dinary success  has,  in  many  instances,  attended  their 
efforts.  Universally  in  the  woods  the  first  traces  of  in- 
dustry are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
missions — it  is  by  the  efforts  of  these  worthy  pioneers 
of  civilization  that  the  wandering  savage  has,  in  ge- 
neral, been  fixed  to  one  place,  and  brought  to  sub- 
mit to  the  permanent  labours  of  agriculture.     Their 
success  has  much  exceeded  that  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries  (if  the  Moravians  are  excepted)  in  the 
same  sublime  attempt,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  Jesuit  priests,  well 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  make  no  attempt  to 
unfold  to  the  natives  abstract  doctrines  beyond  their 
comprehension,  but  fix  their  attention  on  a  few  plain 
truths,  and  make  them  intelligible  to  their  minds  by 
symbols  which  strike  the  senses.   They  speak  little  to 
them  of  grace,  election,  or  reprobation,  but  much  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  the  tender  mother,  the  redeem- 
ing Saviour.     They  uniformly  begin  the  work  of 
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chap,  conversion  by  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  lift 
lxiii.  ^ey  8^rjve  j0  jea(j  them  to  religion  through  a  change 


1812.    of  habits,  not  to  a  change  of  habits  through  religion. 
The  spade,  the  hoe,  the  plough,  are  with  them  the 
pioneers  of  the  Cross.      The  symbols  of  Romish 
worship,  the  cross,  the  pontifical  robes,  the  censers, 
impressed  the   minds   of  these  rude   tribes;  they 
were  adapted  to  their  infant  state  of  civilization. 
The  Roman  Catholic  worship  is  the  transition  state 
from  Heathenism  to  Christianity**  it  arises  from 
the  efforts  of  men  to  make  religious  doctrines  in- 
telligible to  those  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
1  Hum-     understand  abstract  truth,  but  perfectly  accessible 
2i9dt284    t°  the  influence  of  the  senses.     Its  success,  there- 
285.  Maitefore,  in  the  durable  conversion  of  rude  tribes,  will 
588, 589.  generally  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Protestants, 
Pero^H de  W^°»  discarding*  all  aid  from   the  senses,   address 
66-  themselves  only  to  the  intellectual  powers.1 

But  in  proportion  as  the  Jesuit  missions  have 
Pernicious  proved  successful  in  reclaiming  a  considerable  part 
the  Roman  of  the  natives  of  South  America  from  the  listless 
reitoonCm  indolence  of  savage  life,  and  impressing  upon  their 
the  towns,  minds  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity, 
is  the  pernicious  tendency  which  the  Romish  faith 
has  had  in  cramping  the  energies  of  men,  and  pro- 
claiming impunity  to  their  vices,  in  the  opulent 
cities  which  had  arisen  on  the  coasts  peopled  with 

*  A  Protestant  writer  need  not  fear  being  accused  of  prejudice  in  this 
observation.  It  is  not  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  it  appears  in 
the  writings  of  Bossuet  or  Fenllon  that  it  is  said :  but  of  the  Ron**1 
faith  as  it  is  practically  taught  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries  to 
the  working  classes.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  one  of  the  churches 
in  Roman  Catholic  states,  and  witness  the  ferrevt  devotien  which 
the  poor  there  generally  evince  in  the  exercises  of  religioa,  without 
perceiving  both  that  the  religion  there*  taught  savours  largely  of 
heathen  imagery,  and  that  such  images  have  the  most  powerful  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  unenlightened  men. 
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the  mingled  Spanish  and  native  race.       The  deli-   chap. 
cious  climate  of  South  America ;  the  facility  with   LXIIL 
which  wealth  was  acquired  by  slight  exertion  in    1812. 
those  favoured  regions;    the   habits  of  gallantry, 
and  ideas  of  romance,  which  had  descended  to  them 
from  their  European  ancestors ;  the  despotic  naiure  of 
their  government,  which,  by  closing  against  them  the 
path  of  public  ambition,  threw  them  into  that  of  pri- 
Tate  enjoyment — all  contributed  to  introduce  a  gene- 
ral relaxation  of  manners.   Without  having  acquired 
the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  the  perseverance 
of  the  Dutch,  they  had  lost  the  pristine  vehemence 
of  Castilian  conquest.      The  Sybarites  of  the  New 
World,  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  settlers,  led 
in  the  cities  an  indolent  life,  prone  to  gallantry,  im- 
mersed in  pleasure,  luxurious  in  habits,  easy  in  cir- 
cumstances.    The  pleasures  of  the  theatre  and  the 
corso,  the  graces  of  the  ball-room,  the  taste  of  the 
concert, had  been  transported  to  the  American  shores, 
but  not  the  vigour  which  clears  the  forest,  or  the  per- 

*        i  Hall's  So 

severance  which  irrigates  the  plain.  To  a  people  of  America,  i*. 
such  a  tendency,  the  Romish  faith  proved  the  niost^"-  2$K 
pernicious  form  in  which  the  blessed  truths  of  Chris-  Ducondray 
tianity  could  be  conveyed ;  for  it  at  once  coerced  vie  de"' 
thought  and  fostered  indulgence — dispensed  with  j^"'  m 
self-control  and  promised  absolution — demoralized  traduction, 
man  and  debased  women.1 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  education  in 
both  sexes  was  generally  neglected  in  South  Ame-  state  of 
rica,  or,  what  was  worse,  directed  to  useless  or  per-™jj*j5^_ 
nicious  objects.     Attractive  accomplishments,  the  cation, 
guitar,  the  dance,  the  art  of  coquetry,  and  a  few 
prescribed  books  of  devotion,  constituted  the  whole 
range  of  knowledge  in  the  one  sex;  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  Spanish,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Latin, 

VOL.  V1I1.  2  D 
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chap,  and  a  copious  flood  of  the  voluptuous  novels  with 

LXIII  • 

which  the  polyglot  manufactories  of  that  species 


1812.    Qf  compositions  in  Paris  furnish  all  the  world,  com- 
prised in  general  the  sole  information  of  the  other. 
In  the  whole  of  South  America,  before  the  Revolution 
of  1810,  there  was  but  one  printing-press,  though 
abundance  of  schools  and  universities  1    This  affords 
decisive  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Jesuits 
had  succeeded  in  enslaving  the  human  mind.    As 
a  necessary  consequence,  the  women  were  devout, 
and,  in  part  at  least,  dissolute:   the  men  infidel, 
in  many  cases  profligate,  always  idle.     As  much  as 
the  Romish  form  of  worship  is  calculated  to  im- 
press the  mass  of  the  community  and  convert  rude 
nations,  is  the  restraint  on  thought  which  it  imposes, 
fitted  to  revolt  the   higher  class  of  intellect,  and 
render  sceptical  enlightened  states.     The  difficulty 
with  Protestantism  is  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
mass  of   civilized  heathenism   which  accumulates 
round  its  unimpressive  churches — that  of  Romanism, 
1  Vioiiet    to  retain  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  the  edu- 
Hist,  de    cated  higher  orders,  who  shun  its  gorgeous  cere* 
60, 65,  in-  monies,  or  dread  its  prostration  of  thought    Infi- 
Hafi's'so.  delity,  in  states  where  the  former  prevails,  is  chiefly 
..AJSf^Sf  found  in  the  lower  ranks— where  the  latter,  in  the 

i.  23, 106;  1,11, 

M.261, 262,  most  elevated  classes.  * 

It  may  readily  be  believed  that  among  a  people, 

Bxtentand  who,  to  the  pride  of  Castilian  descent,  and  the  indo- 

SJS^Iwice  of  the  Spanish  hidalgo,  had  superadded  the 

ttiep,        luxurious  habits  of  South  American  opulence,  in- 

<  dustry,  especially  in  rural  districts,  had  made  very  little 

\  progress.     The  whole  labour  of  the  country  in  the 

{agricultural  districts  was  performed  by  means  of 

slaves,  or  the  Indians  and  half-castes,  to  whom  toil 

,*  Compare  France  in  1789,  under  Bomish  direction  in  matters  of 
fetiffion,  and  England  in  1843,  under  Protestant 
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was  a  matter  of  necessity.      Those   of  the  pure  chap. 
Castilian  blood  were  nowhere  more  than  a  fifth  of  LX!I1' 
the  whole  inhabitants;  in  Mexico,  where  their  pro-    1812- 
portion  was  greatest,  they  were  in  1810,  when  the 
Reyolution  broke  out,  1,200,000  out  of  6,120,000. 
The  mixed  race,  or  Creoles,  were  somewhat  above  a 
fifth  of  the  whole,  or  more  numerous  than  the  pure 
Spaniards ;  and  the  remaining  three-fifths  were  Indi- 
ans, by  whom  nearly  the  whole  agricultural  labour 
of  the  country  was  carried  on.    The  Creoles  were  for 
the  most  part  mechanics  or  tradesmen  in  the  towns  ; 
the  pure  Spaniards,  in  great  part  at  least,  slumbered 
in  the  pleasures  of  indolence.     This  was  the  general 
division  of  the  population,  though  with  some  varieties 
in  particular  districts,  which  will  be  found  stated  in  the 
Appendices.*    The  whole  inhabitants  of  South  Ame- 
rica, including  the  Brazils,  were  in  1810, 13,600,000, 
and  Mexico  contained  6,000,000  more  ;  so  that  the 
total  population  of  the  provinces  in  the  New  World 
in  which  the   Spanish   and    Portuguese  race  had 
settled,  was  somewhat  above  nineteen  millions,  of 
which  number  not  more  than  three  millions  were  of 
the  pure  Spanish  race,  and  three  millions  and  a  half 
Creoles  or  mixed  race.     This  was  the  growth  of 
three  centuries  from  1519,  when  the  Spaniards  first 
began  to  settle  in  their  territory,  to  1810,  when  the 
connexion  with   the   mother   country  was  broken 
off.    In  North  America,  on  the  other  hand,  during 
two  centuries  from  1642,  when  the  Puritans  first 
approached  their  shores,  to  1842,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  had  exactly  doubled  every  twenty-three  years 
and  a  half ;  and,  from  large  and  perennial  acces- 
sions from  the  parent  state,  numbered  in  the  latter 
period  no  less  than  seventeen  millions  of  inhabi- 

*  Appendix  B,  Cbap.  LXIII. 
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chap,  tants,  of  whom  fourteen  millions  were  freemen  of  pure 
lxiii.    £ngijgh  descent.*     Including  the  British  provinces 


1812.  Jn  North  America,  the  total  Anglo-Saxon  popula- 
tion in  two  centuries  after,  deducting  the  French 
Canadians,  had  swelled  to  above  fifteen  million*! 
Nothing  can  demonstrate  more  clearly  than  this 
result  the  superior  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
the  reformed  faith,  and  popular  energy,  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  colonization,  to  the  Castilian  blood, 
Romish  religion,  and  despotic  institutions. 

There,  is,  however,  qo  unmixed  good  or  evil  in 
Prosper-   human  affairs*      If  the  vast  increase  and  ceaseless 
SonCoMhe  vigour  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  New  World,  give 
■J"!8  in    just  cause  for  congratulation,  the  deplorable,  and  to 
nuh  pro-   all  appearance  hopeless,  condition  of  the  slaves  in 
ce8*      the   southern  provinces  of  the  Union,  unfolds  a 
dreadful  evil,  possibly  destined  in  the  end  to  mar  its 
fortunes  and  overturn  its  institutions.   On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  indolent  habits,  pride  of  birth,  and  prone 
nesB  to  enjoyment,  of  the  Spanish  race  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  American  continent,  afford  less 
room  for  sanguine  anticipations  as  to  the  progress 
and  influence  of  the  European  blood,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  wilderness  into  the  abode  of  civilized 
man,  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  of  the  Indian 
race,  presents  ample  subject  for  congratulation.  In 
the  first  instance,  indeed,  the  sudden  and  violent 
translation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  natives  to  forced 
work  in  the  mines,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  an 
entire  change  of  temperature  and  habits — from  the 
greater  part  of  those  establishments  being  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea — occasioned  a 
prodigious  mortality,  which  was  increased  by  the 
rigour  of  their  inexorable  taskmasters,  and  the  fre- 

*  Appendix  C,  Chap.  LXIII. 
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qtient  use  of  ardent  spirits,  to  which  the  wretched  chap* 
labourers  had  recourse  to  recruit  their  strength,  nr  k*1*** 
drown  the  recollection  of  their  sorrows.   The  small-    1812' 
pox,  and  other  European  diseases,  together  with  the 
general  misery  which  followed  the  entire  change  of 
property  and  influence  consequent  on  the  Spanish 
conquest,  conspired  with  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the 
first  rulers  of  the  country  to  produce  a  fearful  de- 
cline in  the  numbers  of  the  native  inhabitants.    But 
these  evils  have  now  in  a  great  measure  passed  away. 
The  Spaniards  have  since  become  the  best  slave- 
nnsteis  in  the  world ;  and  in  their  conduct  towards  Bran,  zi. 
the  native  race,  they  have  exhibited  a  model  which  h  Jmbddt, 
other  nations  would  do  well  to  imitate  who  areNouveUo 
louder  than  them  in  their  professions  of  philan-L  36i. 
thropy.1  * 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  population  of 
Spanish  America,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  are 
the  Gauchos,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Pampas.     This 

*  The  secret  of  the  wise  and  mild  treatment  of  the  slaves  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Sooth  America,  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  relaxation  Mode  in 
<rf  the  bonds  of  servitude,  and  its  conversion,  in  most  cases,  into  a  fixed  which  the 
money  payment,  under  the  influence  of  the  policy  which  the  priests  in-  slaves  and 
eolcsted  upon  the  rulers  of  the  provinces.    A  slave,  who  by  his  in-nat*r*i 
dostry  had  amassed  1500  or  2000  francs,  (L.60  or  L.80,)  was  entitled  JJ^tU 
to  redeem  his  liberty  at  those  sums,  varying  in  different  colonies,  from  managed. 
ta  master;  and  the  law  secured  to  the  slaves  various  advantages, 
vhich  gave  them  the  means  of  easily  realizing  this  amount    Thus 
ilsrery  gradually  wore  out,  without  any  loss  of  property  to  the  masters, 
bj  the  simple  acquisition  of  those-  habits  among  the  more  industrious 
of  the  slaves,  which  qualified  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.    The 
Indians  came  to  be  subjected  to  no  other  burden  than  a  capitation-tax, 
vhka  was  reduced,  in  some  provinces,  as  low  as  five,  and  in  none  ex- 
ceeded fifteen  francs  a*year.    They  were  permitted  to  administer  jus- 
tice, by  their  own  chiefs,  to  themselves,  and  continued  subject  only  in 
groersl  government  to  the  Spaniards.    The  slaves  newly  made  were 
those  only  who  had  become  prisoners  in  the  constant  wars  which  pre- 
T*fad  with  the  independent  tribes ;  and  even  they  enjoyed  such  faci- 
lities of  earning  their  freedom,  that  very  few  of  them  remained  in  a 
ttste  of  servitude.    The  condition  of  inch  as  did  so  was  so  comfortable, 
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chap,  numerous  and  energetic  race,  who  have  spread  in 
lxiii.  the  boundless  savannahs  of  the  New  World  with 


1812.  the  herds  and  horses  which  were  introduced  by  the 
MannersofSpaniards,  have  the  same  roaming  propensity  and 
cho^the enterprising  spirit  which  every  where  form  the 
pastoral  characteristics  of  the  pastoral  race;  but  in  many 
respects  they  differ  essentially  from  all  the  other 
pastoral  nations  of  the  earth*  The  shepherds  never 
accompany  their  flocks:  they  merely  collect  them 
once  a- week  to  see  that  none  have  strayed;  and 
during  the  intervening  time,  the  herds  wander  at  will 
over  the  estancio,  or  farm,  which  is  usually  forty  or 
fifty  square  miles  in  extent.  The  rest  of  their 
time  is  spent  in  riding  or  breaking  horses,  or  in 
slothful  indolence,  sleeping  like  hounds  when  the 
chase  is  over  in  their  rude  cabins.  The  Arabs  even 
do  not  excel  them  in  horsemanship.  Constantly 
mounted  from  their  earliest  years,  riding  is  their 
only  amusement,  and  almost  sole  occupation:  they 

that  it  might  be  an  object  of  envy  to  an  English  labourer.  Stripes  or 
corporal  punishment  were  in  general  unknown :  living  continuallj  m 
family  with  their  masters,  having  no  wish  beyond  it,  they  resembled 
the  old 'domestics,  now  unfortunately  so  rare,  who  were  formerly  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  respectable  English  family.  For  long  before  tbe 
Revolution,  the  whole  persons  employed  in  the  mines  had  been  free  and 
worked  for  daily  wages;  the  slaves  in  all  the  States  were  in  such  incon- 
siderable numbers,  seldom  exceeding  a  twentieth  of  the  people,  as  to 
excite  no  disquietude';  and  the  native  races  were  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  repairing  the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  the  first  years 
of  European  conquest.  The  contrast  which  such  a  state  of  things  ex- 
hibited to  the  increasing  numbers  and  hopeless  degradation  of  tbe 
1  Malte  ^  slaves  in  the  Republican  States  of  North  America,  is  very  striking,  but 
4jv?nj?e*   it  is  easily  accounted  for.    The  management  of  the  slaves  in  South 

WUj  410.       ..,.,,,  ,.  -  4 

Humboldt  America  was  directed  by  the  government  and  priests  who  were  sot 
Nouv.  Es-  slave-holders ;  in  North  America,  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  tbe 
Pfcg™*  i-  white  population  who  were.  Men  can  easily  be  just  in  disposing  of 
Vie  de  B  tne  P^T^^y  of  others,  rarely  in  directing  their  own.  Had  the  slaves 
livar  55  "*°  *°e  British  colonies  belonged  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  tbe 
64,  Introd.  constituencies  who  returned  its  members,  emancipation  would  never 
Ann,  74.  have  taken  place.1 
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never  go  any  distance  on  foot,  and  by  constant  ex-  chap. 
ercise  they  acquire  such  skill  in  the  art,  that  the   LX1II« 
most  furious  wild  horse  is  unable  to  shake  their    1812. 
steady  seat     The  weekly  gathering  of  the  herds  is  ^^ 
made  at  full  gallop:  for,  from  the  extent  of  the  pas- nil's  So. 
tares,  the  cattle  are  nearly  as  wild,  and  fully  as  swift,  i.  14X147. 
as  the  horses  which  bear  the  shepherds.1  * 

So  favourable  have  the  pastures  of  the  New  World 
proved  to  the  multiplication  of  the  horses  and  cattle  Prodigious 
which  were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  on  their  ^^"^ 
first  arrival  in  the  country,  that  the  number  of  both  hor***  "* 
is  now  immense,  and  is  advancing  at  a  rate  so  pro-  plains, 
digious  that  there  seems  no  limit  whatever  to  their 
increase.     Such  is  their  quantity,  when  compared 
with  the  inconsiderable  demand  for  animal  food, 
that,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  con- 
siderable towns,  the  carcass  of  the  animal  is  of  no 
sort  of  value,  and  is  allowed  to  lie  on  the  spot  where 
it  was  killed,  like  common  carrion,  after  the  skin  has 

*  The  manner  in  which  they  are  hunted  and  caught,  is  peculiar  to 
South  America,  and  highly  characteristic  of  its  pastoral  inhabitants.  Extraor- 
The  shepherds,  mounted  on  their  swiftest  steeds,  pursue  the  cattle  at  dinary  skill 
the  full  gallop,  each  armed  with  a  lasso,  or  rope,  with  a  noose  at  the  "I™ ' ua* 
end  of  it,  a  spear  and  knife.    With  incredible  dexterity  this  noose  is 
thrown  so  as  to  catch,  often  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  the  horns  or 
me  of  the  hind  feet  of  the  flying  animal,  by  which  means  he  is  en- 
tangled, and  immediately  pierced  with  the  spear  generally  thrown  from 
a  distance.    They  fish  on  horseback :  carry  water  from  the  well  on 
horseback;  and  even  attend  mass  on  horseback,  remaining  at  the 
eborch  door  seated  on  their  steeds,  while  the  ceremony  is  going  for- 
ward.   Rude  in  their  manners,  iUiterate  in  their  ideas,  filthy  in  their 
habits  and  persons,  they  are  so  habituated  to  the  slaughtering  of  cattle, 
viricfo  is  their  chief  amusement,  that  they  have  acquired  an  extraordi- 
n*7  degree  of  ferocity  of  character.    Passionate  and*  revengeful,  they 
ve  alike  destitute  of  control  from  others  as  themselves;  they  shedt 
Wood  without  scruple  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and,  bound  by  no  73  j^ 
ties  of  gratitude  or  necessity  to  their  masters,  are  ever  ready  to  fly  to  Hall's  So. 
the  desert,  and,  carrying  with  them  a  few  horses  and  cattle,  are  soon  America, 
beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  and  commence  amidst  its  deep  solitudes1*  1*7,149. 
the  roving  life  of  independent  tribes. 
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chap,  been  taken  off.     The  number  both  of  horses  and 
cattle  which  run  wild  in  the  Pampas,  is  beyond  all 


1812.    calculation ;  but  those  which  are  within  known  limits, 
and  form  private  property,  may  be  guessed  at,  and  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  much  greater  number  which  lie 
beyond  in  the  unexplored  Llanos.      Between  the 
mouth   of  the  Orenoco  and   the  lake   Maracaybo 
alone,  which  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the 
Pampas,  there  were  in  1810,  1,200,000  head  of 
cattle,   180,000  horses,  and  90,000  mules,  which 
were  numbered  and  belonged  to  different  proprie- 
tors.    It  may  assist  the  imagination  in  conceiving 
such  multitudes,  to  say  that  the  number  of  horses  is 
just  the  same  with  that  which  Napoleon  took  with 
him  in  his  expedition  into  Russia.*    In  the  Pampas 
of  Buenos  Ay  res,  there  are  12,000,000  horned  cattle, 
besides  3,000,000  horses — a  number  of  both  twice  as 
great  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France.!      These  numbers  are  those  only  which 
belong  to   individual  proprietors;   the   multitudes 
*  Humboldt  which  overspread  the  Pampas  in  a  wild  state  exceed 
piX  s£,any  calculati<m  that  can  be  made.    Many  individual 
mon  Caf.   proprietors  in  the  Llanos  are  possessed  of  13,000  or 
pons,  Voy- 14,000  head  of  cattle,  of  which  they  sell  one-half 
■Te^1*    annually ;  *  but,  in  fact,  the  number  they  own  is  so 
Fenne,  i.  great,  and  the  bounds  over  which  they  wander  so 
i.  30.        immense,  that  they  neither  know  the  one  nor  the 

♦  They  were  180,000.— Clause wiTz'g  Campaign*  of  1812,  342. 

f  In  France  there  are  6,000,000  horned  cattle,  of  which  3,500,000 
are  oxen  labouring  the  soil.  In  the  Austrian  monarchy  there  are 
13,400,000  homed  cattle.  The  number  of  hones  which  are  rated  to 
the  horse-tax  in  Great  Britain  is  306,000,  but  that  number  is  certainly 
within  the  truth,  and  is  exclusive  of  the  horses  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, who  are  probably  nearly  as  many  more. — See  Patcchet,  Statu* 
Uque  de  la  France,  274 ;  Humboldt,  vi.  96,  97 ;  Djbfohs,  Voyag*  a* 
la  Terre  Ftrmey  i.  10;  Azaju,  Voyage*  au  Paraguay,  i.  30;  Lich- 
TBRanuf,  StaasHque  (TAutriche,  160;  and  Pobtse's  Pari  Tablet,  iL  4a 
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other  with   any  thing  approaching  to    accuracy,  chap. 
The  increase  of  these  animals  is  the  most  extraor-  LXIIL 
dinaiy  instance  of  multiplication  which  is  recorded    1812. 
in  the  annals  of  mankind ;  for  they  have  not  yet  been 
three  centuries  there*  having  been  first  introduced 
in  the  year  1548,  by  Christoval  Rodriguez,  a  native 
of  Spain. 

The  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  have  ac- 
quired such  celebrity  all  over  the  world,  and,  by  Mining 
the  alteration  they  made  in  the  value  of  the  precious  JJJJjJJjJl" 
metals,  have  effected  so  many  important  monetary  themoun- 
and  social  changes  in  European  society,  have  been 
affected  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree  by  the 
Revolution.     The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the 
far-famed  silver  mines  of  Potosiin  the  Andes,  which 
were  discovered  in  1545,  and  which  have  proved  so 
productive,  that  from  that  period  down  to  1803,  they 
had  produced  silver  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
5,750,000,000   francs,    or  L.234,000,000   sterling. 
They  were  more  productive,  however,  at  first  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  this 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  riches  extracted 
from  other  mines,  especially  in  Mexico ;  so  that  the 
sum  total  of  the  precious  metals  imported  from  the 
New  World  was  constantly  increasing.     The  city  of 
Potosi,  elevated  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
in  the  mountains  of  Peru,  received  such  an  influx  of 
workmen  from  these  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  that 
it  contained,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  no  less 
than  150,000  inhabitants.     The  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  in  Mexico  were  twice  as  productive  as  those  of 
Peru  and  Buenos  Ay  res;  and  the  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  raised  from  the  different  mining  estab- 
lishments in  the  Cordilleras,  in  Mexico,  and  South 
America,  was  so  prodigious,  that  in  less  than  three 
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chap,  centuries,  from  1545  to  1810,  it  amounted  to  the 
LX1IL  sum  total    of  5,766,700,000  Spanish   piastres,  or 


1812.   L.1,426,200,000  sterling.*     It  may  assist  the  ima- 
gination in  conceiving  the  real  amount  of  this  sum 
to  say,  that  the  silver  alone  of  which  it  was  composed 
would  have  formed  a  solid  ball  eighty-five  feet  in  dia- 
meter.    The  effect  of  this  vast  influx  of  the  precious 
metals  was  to  occasion  a  progressive  and  constant 
fall  in  the  value  of  money,  and  rise  in  the  monej 
price  of  all  other  articles,  over  all  the  world.    And 
though  this  change   bore   hard    on  the  holder  of 
annuities,  bonds,  and  other  money  payments,  yet  it 
contributed  so  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  greatly  more  numerous  class  who  live  by  buying 
and  selling,  and  consequently  were  enriched  by  a 
Ham-     rise  in  the  money  price  of  the  commodities  in  which 
NouveUe    'hej  dealt,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
Espagne,  the  principle  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  modern 
413,418.  Europe.^ 

The  government  in  all  these  provinces,  anterior 
to  the  Revolution,  was  the  same.  It  consisted  in  a 
governor  or  viceroy,  aided  by  a  council,  who  con- 

*  The  proportion  was : — 

Piastres.  Pon&ds  sterling. 

Gold 1,348,500,000  or  L.337,150,000 

Silver 4,358,200,000  or  1,089,050,000 


5,706,700,000  L.  1,426,200,000 

— Humboldt,  NouveUe  Espagne,  Hi.  418. 

f  Not  only  was  the  total  amount  of  the  precious  metals  raised  from 

the  mines  of  America  so  considerable,  bat  it  had,  for  a  hundred  tod 

thirty  years  before  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  the  Spanish  colonies 

been,   with   the  exception  of  one  short  period,  steadily  increasing- 

From  1695  to  1803,  the  annual  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  bad 

multiplied  nearly  Jive  fold. I  Adam  Smith  calculated  the  annual  receipt 

1  Wealth    of  coin  and  bullion  by  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1775,  when  he  wrote  the 

of  Nation*,  Wealth  of  Nations,  at  L.6,000,000  annually  ;*  but  it  is  now  ascertained, 

ii.  70.         by  official  documents,  that  this  sum  was  too  small  by  two-fifths,  and 

|  Appendix  D,  Chap.  LXHL 
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ducted  the  administration  in  the  name  of  the  King  chap. 
of  Spainj  and  whose  powers  were  nearly  as  great  as 


those  of  the  Spanish  monarch  in  the  mother  country.  I812' 
He  was  responsible  to  the  king  alone:  and  it  may  System  of 
readily  be  believed  that  on  a  man  of  any  address,  hain't  ho 
such  a  distant  appeal,  in  a  despotic  state,  was  no'^JioSs 
likely  to  impose  any  real  or  efficacious  check.  To 
assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  numerous  and  oner- 
ous duties,  he  was  assisted  by  a  great  council,  styled 
the  Real  Audiencia,  which  disposed  of  all  civil  af- 
fairs. The  ecclesiastics  had  a  separate  tribunal, 
composed  entirely  of  churchmen,  over  which  this 
authority  of  the  captain-general  did  not  extend. 
The  viceroys  in  general  held  office  for  five  or  six 
years,  like  the  governor-general  of  India,  during 
which  period  they  generally  enjoyed  the  opportunity, 
by  legitimate  means,  of  amassing  a  considerable  for- 
tune. There  were  six  of  those  viceroys  in  these 
magnificent  domains;  one  in  Venezuela,  who  from 
the  capital  of  the  Caraccas  ruled  eight  provinces: 
one  in  New  Grenada,  who  governed  twenty- two: 
one  at  Panama,  who  governed  two :  one  at  Santa  Fe 

that  the  real  amount  was  about  L.8,500,000.    It  afterwards  increased 
steadily,  as  the  demand  for  gold  and  silver  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  European  war  augmented ;  and  in  1803  it  had  reached  the  amount 
of  43,500,000  Spanish  piastres,  or  L.  10,000,000  annually,  of  which 
1*9,000,000  came  from  the  Spanish  colonies.    The  rapid  rise  in  the 
money  price  of  all  articles  which  took  place  in  Great  Britain,  and  in- 
deed all  over  Europe,  during  the  war,  is  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
cause,*    The  incalculable  importance  of  any  variation  in  the  supply  of 
tbe  precious  metals  from  the  New  World,  upon  the  operations  of  com- 
merce in  every  civilized  nation,  and  through  these,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, on  the  social  and  political  state  of  Great  Britain,  will  not  be  duly1 
appreciated,  unless  it  is  at  the  same  time  kept  in  mind,  that  the  sup-  i^iJ^1" 
plies  of  gold  and  silver  obtained  from  America  are  so  immense,  as  Nouv.  Esp. 
compared  with  all  that  can  be  got  from  Europe  and  Asia,  that  in  theiii.  3913, 
t«ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  constituted  above  nine- 40* • 
tenths  of  the  whole  supply  of  the  globe.1  f 

•  Appendix  B,  Cbap.  LXHJ.  j  Appendix  F,  Chap.  LXTIL 
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chap,  de  Bogota,  who  directed  twelve :  one  at  Quito,  who 
ruled  nine ;  one  at  Mexico,  who  governed  fifteen. 


1812.    *phe  laws,  institutions,  and  system  of  government 

in  these  different  provinces,  were  frequently  as  dissi- 

1  yie  de     milar  to  each  other  as  in  different  kingdoms  of  the 

Boiiw,    German  Empire ;  and  the  same  vexatious  restraints 

i.  9  10 

introduc.  fettered  commerce  and  impeded  travelling  in  pass- 
itauf  xi  xnS  ffom  one  viceroyalty  to  another,  as  in  crossing 
473, 482.  the  frontiers  of  independent  European  kingdoms,1 

The  rule  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  American  do- 
Oppreadre  minions,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  overrun  with 
Uoiwto  abuses ;  the  natural  result  of  the  selfishness  of  hu- 
which  the  man  nature,  acting  in  a  sphere  where  cupidity  was 

colonies  . 

were  tub-  unrestrained,  and  rapacity  unbounded.  The  meta 
jec  or  compulsory  toil  exacted  from  the  natives  of  each 

district,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  either  in  the  mines 
or  in  agriculture,  fell  with  peculiar  severity  upon 
that  unhappy  race ;  as,  although  the  person  on  whom 
the  lot  fell  received  wages,  which  in  the  mines  was 
two  shillings  a-day,  yet  they  were  unaccustomed  to 
toil,  and  indifferent  to  the  artificial  wants  which 
alone  to  civilized  man  render  it  tolerable.  Twelve 
thousand  Indians  were  annually  subjected  to  this 
burden  in  the  province  of  Potosi  alone ;  and  such 
was  the  effect  of  the  severe  labour  in  the  mines  on 
the  native  constitutions,  that  it  was  computed  that 
8,285,000  Indians  had  perished  in  the  mines  of 
Peru,  from  their  discovery  to  the  year  1800.  The 
repartimiento  or  privilege  granted  at  first,  with  the 
best  intentions,  to  the  corregidors  or  superinten- 
dents of  districts,  to  furnish  articles  of  necessary 
consumption  to  the  Indians,  had  come  to  be  per* 
verted  into  a  gross  abuse,  and  become  a  lucrative 
monopoly  to  the  persons  in  power,  of  which  they 
availed  themselves  to  force  worthless  commodities, 
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at  an  exorbitant  price,  on  reluctant  purchasers*   The   chap. 
capitation-tax,   though   generally   light,   sometimes    LXIII« 
was  made  the  groundwork  of  cruel  oppression  in    1812- 
the  obrage  or  public  bridewells,  if  remaining  un- 
paid.   The  parish  priests   exacted  enormous  fees 
from  their  parishioners,  insomuch  that  some  livings 
in  Peru  were  worth  10,000  dollars  a-year,  which 
incomes  were,    however,  generally  spent  in  the 
noblest  manner.     These  abuses  produced  several 
dreadful  rebellions  among  the  natives,  in  one  of1  Don 
which,  in  1780,  in  revenge  for  the  inhuman  barbari- Juan  and 
ties  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  on  a  chief,  Tupac  d^unoa, 
Amaru,*  they  stormed  the  city  of  Sorata,  and  putj^jjjj^4 
every  soul  in  it,  twenty  thousand  in  number,  save  ai.  162,289. 
few  priests,  to  the  sword.1 

The  principles  of  a  benignant  paternal  govern- 
ment breathed  through  every  page  of  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  Spanish  colonies ;  and  if  it  had  been 
found  practicable  to  execute  them  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  conceived,  they  would  have  form- 
ed a  code  of  colonial  law  superior  to  that  ever  adopt- 
ed by  any  free  state  upon  earth.t  But,  unfortunately, 
the  kings  of  Spain  delegated  their  powers  to  a  su- 
preme council,  called  the  "  Council  of  the  Indies," 
which  came  to  monopolize  the  whole  government 
of  the  colonies,  and  rendered  it  little  better  than  a 
means  of  aggrandizing  and  enriching  a  limited  class 
of  society  in  the  mother  country.  To  favour  the 
monopolies  established  in  favour  of  the  dominant 
race,  numerous  restrictions  on  industry,  both  com* 

*  Tupac  Amaru  beheld  from  the  scaffold  the  execution  of  his  wife, 
hia  children,  and  many  of  his  faithful  followers ;  after  which  his  tongue 
*is  cut  out,  and  he  was  tore  in  pieces  by  wild  horses. — Mellbb,  3f«- 
<*>**,  L  17.  The  Indians  retaliated,  on  the  capture  of  Sorata,  by  bar- 
ferities  yet  more  terrible  and  five  hundred  times  as  numerous. 

t  See  Rtcap&ulation  de  las  Leyes  de  las  India*.    Madrid,  1791. 
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chap,  mercial  and  agricultural,  were  established,  which 
at  length  fettered  the  colonies  to.  an  extent  which 


1812.  wa8  jn  ti^  highest  degree  vexatious.  Commer- 
cial intercourse  was  stopped  between  the  diffe- 
rent viceroyalties  :*  manufactories  of  any  sort  of 
cloth  finer  than  what  the  Indians  required  were  for- 
bidden, as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  many  of  the 
plants  and  trees  best  adapted  for  their  climate, 
particularly  vines,  olives,  and  almonds  :t  trade 
1  Hum.  with  strangers  was  generally  prohibited,  or  subjected 
Nouv.Esp.to  such  restraints  as  practically  led  to  that  result: 

i37116'  *^e  C0(*  anc*  whale  fisheries  on  their  coast  were  for- 
Miiier,  i.  bidden,  lest  the  colonies  should  acquire  an  indepen- 
Robert-  dent  marine,  though  they  were  opened  to  foreign- 
eons  Ame-er8  .  ^e  gold  and  silver  mines  constituted  a  royal 
Hairs  So.  monopoly,  and  all  working  of  the  mines  of  quick- 
ii.  in.  '  silver  and  iron  was  absolutely  prohibited.1 1 

Notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  however,  the 
Great  ex-  natural  riches  of  South  America,  both  in  agricul- 
trade°car.e  tural  and  mineral  productions,  and  the  increase  of 
between  *^e  population,  which  doubled  once  in  forty-five 
Spain  and  years,  were  such,  that  the  trade  carried  on  between 
niee.  °°    them  and  the  mother  country  was  immense.     It 

*  "  Per  ultima  resolution  del  Conde  de  Chinchon  y  acuerdo  de  la  ha- 
cienda, ordenamos  y  mandamos  a  los  vireyes  del  Peru  y  Nueva  Espant 
que  infaliblemente  prohiban  y  estorban  el  comercio  y  trafico  entre 
ambos  regnos,  per  todos  los  caminos  y  medios  que  lea  fueran  posibles." 
—Leyes  79,  tit.  55,  L  9. 

f  "  Quedando  expresamente  prohibido  per  la  Nueva  Espana,  Tierra 
Firme,  y  Santa  Fe,  los  vinos,  aguardientes,  vinagre,  y  aceyte  de  olfraa, 
pasas  y  almendras  del  Peru  y  Chili,  y  privados  rigurosamente  en  todas 
partes  los  plantios  de  olivas  y  vides ." — Gazeta  de  Mexico,  Oct  6, 1804. 
f  By  law  the  native  Spaniards  of  America  were  eligible  to  all  offices, 
Monopo-    ci^  and  military ;  but  so  rigidly  was  the  principle  of  exclusion  prac- 
tizing spirit  tised  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies,  that  this  privilege  was 
of  the         Utile  more  than  nominal.     Out  of  602  captains-general  and  governor!, 
^a^iah      all  except  fourteen  had  been  old  Spaniards  :  and  of  550  ecclesiastics 
ment.         advanced  to  the  episcopal  dignity  in  America,  only  fifty- five  were  born 
in  the  colonies.    Anxiously  as  the  Spanish  policy  was  directed  to  the 
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amounted,  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  to  the  en-  chap. 
ormous  sum  of  59,500,000  piastres,  or  L  15,000,000   LXIIL 


sterling,  of  imports  from  Europe ;  and  30,000,000    1812* 
piastres,  or  L.7,500,000,  of  exports  in  agricultural 
produce ;  besides  88,500,000  piastres,  or  L.9,600,000, 
in  the  precious  metals  to  Spain.*     This  compre- 
hended the  contraband  as  well  as  the  regular  trade, 
in  the  former  of  which  Great  Britain  had  the  prin- 
cipal share ;  but  at  least  three-fourths  of  this  traffic 
was  conducted  in  the  regular  channels,  and  flowed 
into  the  Spanish  peninsula.     The  magnitude  of  this 
trade  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  the  whole 
exports  of  Great  Britain  to  all  her  colonies  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  put  together,  now  only  amount  to 
Ll 6,23 1,000.     If  the  trade  to  the  Philippines  and 
Canaries  be  added,  the  total  exports  to  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  1809,  was  L.  16,700,000,  or  more  than 
the  whole  exports  of  Great  Britain  to  her  colonies 
at  this  time.      Spain  derived  a  gross   income   of 
38,000,000  piastres,  or  L.9,500,000,  from  her  colo*  *  piack- 
nies,  of  which  30,000,000  piastres,  or  L.7,500,000,  g££8 
was  expended  in  expenses  connected  with  the  admi*  Tables, 
Titration  of  the  colonies  themselves,  and  8,000,000  22. 

securing  all  the  benefits  of  colonial  intercourse  to  the  mother  country, 
it  wu  not  guided  even  with  that  view  by  any  enlarged  spirit.    The 
haughty  and  indolent  hidalgos  of  Spain,  disdaining  industry  or  com- 
mercial pursuits,  could  not  afford  a  sufficient  market  to  colonial  indus- 
try, any  more  than  they  could  furnish  them  with  an  adequate  infusion 
of  European  vigour ;  the  encouragement  of  both  was  cramped  by  being    Hum- 
coofined  to  each  other ;  and  the  American  commerce,  which  might,  if  ^ouv'  jt-d 
met  by  corresponding  efforts  at  home,  and  equally  diffused,  have  bus-  iv.  120 
tafoed  and  vivified  the  whole  monarchy,  confined  to  the  harbours  of  154. 
Cadiz  and  Corunna,  produced  only  a  partial,  and  to  others  invidious,  JJiller!s 
accumulation  of  wealth.    In  a  word,  the  practical  government  of  Spain .  Vj0^?' 
towards  the  colonies  was  founded  on  that  monopolizing  spirit  which  is  Leyes,  3  5 
universal  among  mankind,  joined  to  that  narrow  concentration  of  its  13, 14, 22, 
advantages  which  is  peculiar  to  countries  of  despotic  or  aristocratic  in- 24>  28. 
solutions. 
*  Appendix  6,  Chap.  LXUI. 
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chap,  piastres,  or  L.2,000,000,  remained  clear  to  the  royal 
J^fL.  treasury  of  Madrid.     The   colonial  income  consti- 
1812.    tuted,  anterior  to  the  revolution,  more  than  a  half  of 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  monarchy.* 

England,  aware  of  the   vast  commercial  inter- 
First  cause  course  which  Spain  carried  on  with  her  American 
Mve^nce  colonies,  had  long  desired  to-  effect  their  indepen- 
ofth«       dence;   and  Mr  Pitt  had  more   than  once  made 
from*16*    secret  advances  towards  the  attainment  of  that  ob- 
Spain'      ject.     In  particular,  instructions  were  sent  to  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  the  governor  of  Trinidad,  in  1797* 
to  tender  assistance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  of  Venezuela,  if  they  felt  disposed 
to  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  and   a  negotiation  took  place  with  General 
Miranda,  an  officer  of  talent  and  enterprise,  in  the 
West  Indies,   in  1806,  with  a  view  to  the  same 
design.     But  these  projects  came  to  nothing,  from 
the   absorption  of  the  whole  attention  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  war  with  France.    Discontent  widely 
prevailed,   especially  in   consequence  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  by  the  merchants  of  Cadiz, 
but   no   event  had    occurred    which    fanned   the 
smothered  embers  into  a  flame ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World,  naturally  indolent,  slumbered 
on  under  a  government  which  they  disliked,  but 
which  they  had  not  energy  to  attempt  to  subvert 
d£yCHoi-  The  unfortunate  result  of  the  expedition  to  Buenos 
stein,  Vie  Ay  res  in  1807,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  the  de- 

de  Bolivar,      J  ,       . 

i.34.  feat  of  the  British  there  justly  produced  throughout 
i8io,  223.'  the  whole  Spanish  main,1  contributed  still  further  to 
L$fof°n§  impede  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  South 
Pioton,  i.  Americans  to  achieve  their  independence  by  English 

*  Appendix  H,  Chap.  LXm. 
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aid,  and  would  probably  have  postponed  the  revo-  chap. 
lution  to  an  indefinite  period,  had  not  matters  been    LXIIL 
brought  to   a  crisis,   and  a  sudden  change  been     1808. 
wrought  on  their  destinies,  by  the  attack  of  Napoleon, 
on  Spain,  which  was  fraught  with  such  momentous 
results  to  continental  Europe*1 

That  iniquitous  act  of  aggression  was  chiefly  sug- 
gested by  the  anxious  desire  which  the  French  Em-  General 
peror  felt   to  gain  possession  of  the  treasures  of^r°^; 
Mexico  and  Peru,  and  maintain  his  colossal  European 8ubmit  t0 
army  by  the  produce  of  the  South  American  mines,  vemment 
No  sooner,  accordingly,  had  he  succeeded  in  his of  France- 
hypocritical  designs  at  Bayonne,  than  he  dispatched 
the  brig  Serpent  from  that  place,  with  secret  in- 
structions for  the  captain-general  of  the  Caraccas. 
The  Serpent  was  chased   by  the   English  frigate  juiy  19, 
Acasta,  and  although  the  Frenchman  arrived  first 1808' 
at  Caraccas,  yet  Captain  Beaver  of  the  Acasta  con- 
trived to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  the  real  character 
of  the  events  at  Bayonne ;  and  such  was  the  uni- 
versal indignation  produced  by  this  intelligence,  that 
Ferdinand  VII.  was  unanimously  and  enthusiasti- 
cally proclaimed,  the  'English  officer  and  crew  re- 
ceived with   transport,   and    the    French   captain 
obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  escape  on  board  his 
vessel  during  the  obscurity  of  night     Iluorigaray, 
governor  of  Mexico,  in  like  manner  spurned  all  the  Aug.  5. 
offers  of  Napoleon  to  continue  him  in  office,  and 
proclaimed  Ferdinand  VII.  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  inhabitants.     But  although  Napoleon  was 
thus  utterly  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  get  possession 
of  South  America,  yet  the  events  which  followed  in 
the  Peninsula  not  the  less  certainly  produced  a  virtual 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  coun- 
ty.   During  the  mortal  struggle  in  Europe,  the 

VOL.  VIII.  2  E 
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chap.  Government  of  Spain  was  able  to  do  nothing  to 
Lxm-  support  its  authority  in  the  New  World ;  juntas 


1810.    were  formed  at  Caraccas,  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,and 
other  places,  in  imitation  of  those  in  Spain,  which 
practically  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs ;  and  al- 
though the  Spanish  governors  were  still  obeyed,  and 
1  Ann.      the  people  were  unanimous  in  their  detestation  of  the 
223, 225. '  French  usurpation,  yet  they  were  in  fact  becoming 
Hoistein*7 habituated  to  self-government;  and  the  conviction 
Vie  de  Bo. was  daily  spreading  among  all  classes,  that  the  con- 
28.  '      'nexion  with  Old  Spain,  amidst  the  disasters  with 
XtaTttt  v^hich  it  was  overwhelmed,  could  not  much  longer 
3d.  be  maintained.1 

The  invasion  of  Andalusia  by  the  French  force 

whaled  in  Februai7  1810>  and  the  %ht  of  the  Junta  of 
to  the       Seville  to  Cadiz,  which  has  already  been  mentioned/ 

against  the  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.     The  whole  country, 

Gwra-  w''k tbe  excepti°n  °f  'he  Isle  of  Leon,  being  now  to 
ment.  all  appearance  overrun  by  the  enemy,  the  rightful 
monarch  in  captivity,  and  the  Government  in  Cadiz 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  junta,  elected  for  the  most 
part  by  the  population  of  that  city,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  reasonably  concluded  that  their 
connexion  with  Old  Spain  was  virtually  dissolved  by 
the  dissolution  of  its  legitimate  authority,  and  the 
dethronement  of  the  only  sovereign  to  whom  they 
owed  allegiance.  As,  therefore,  submission  to  the 
usurpation  of  France  was  out  of  the  question,  it  was 
generally  felt  that  no  alternative  remained  but  to 
declare  themselves  independent ;  and  so  naturally 
did  this  idea  arise  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  that  the  step  was  taken  nearly 
simultaneously  in  many  provinces,  without  co-oper- 
Aprii  19,  ation,  and  with  neither  dissension  nor  bloodshed.  On 
the  19th  of  April  1810,  the  provinces  of  Caraccas, 

•  Ante,  vii.  867. 


1810.' 
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Cumana,  Bar  in  as,   Margarita,  Barcelona,  Merida,    chap* 
and  Truxillo,  declared  themselves  united  in  a  fede- 


rative government9  under  the  name  of  the  American    181°* 
Confederation  of  Venezuela.    They  did  not  as  jet, 
however,  openly  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  Spa- m 4™°' 
nish  monarch,  nor  declare  themselves  independent  j  Ducondray 
but,  professing  to  administer  the  public  affairs  in  his  Vie  de 
name,  declared  their  unshaken  loyalty  to  his  person,  i.  47*56. 
and  their  determination  not  to  submit  to  the  inva-^!],*-  *?*• 
son  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  European  do-  227/ 
minions.1 

The  measures  of  the  popular  leaders  soon,  how- 
ever, showed  that,  though  not  designing  to  act  with  Manifesto 
•   disloyalty  towards  Ferdinand,  they  were  not  dis-jUnta»t 
posed  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Junta  of  £evoiuUoA 
Cadiz,  elected  by  the  very  merchants  whose  mono-  spreads 
poly  had  so  long  fettered  their  industry.     On  the  comes  uni- 
very  day  on  which  the  confederation  was  proclaim- versah 
ed,  Silias,  their  chief,  compelled  the  governor-gene-  juiy  8, 
nd,  Emparan,  to  arrest  D' Anca,  the  most  powerful  181°* 
and  able  member  of  the  Spanish  council,  to  which 
lie  was  obliged  to  submit.     Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, the  popular  chiefs  required  the  arrest  of  other 
Spanish  councillors,  which  was  also  complied  with, 
and  the  remainder,  seeing  their  power  at  an  end, 
sent  in  their  resignations.     Thus  the   Audiencia 
Real,  the  symbol  of  Spanish  power  in  Venezuela, 
*as  supplanted  by  the  popular  junta,  the  organ  of 
local  self  government ;  and  immediately  after,  the'Ducon- 
latter  body  gave  decisive  proof  of  its  disposition  to  stein,  vie- 
emancipate  South  America  from  the  trammels  of*e™&l*r' 
foe  Cadiz  merchants,  by  passing  a  decree  declaring  Am.  Reg. 
foe  Indians    liberated  from    their    capitation-tax,  Miller's 
commerce  free,  and  sending  the  Spanish  governor  J^^)' 
and  councillors  by  sea  to  the  United  States  of  North  .T0™"0' 
America.*    Buenos  Ayres,  Guayaquil,  and  several  407. 
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chap,  other  provinces  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  soon  after 

T  YTTT 

'  followed  the  example  of  Caraccas,  and  juntas  were 


1810.  established  in  them,  all  conducting  government  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  professing  the  ut- 
most loyalty  to  him  and  the  royal  family,  and  eren 
a  lively  wish  to  assist  the  mother  country  in  its  con- 
test with  France,  but  showing  no  disposition  what- 
ever to  submit  to  the  regency,  or  the  junta  at 
Cadiz. 

The  American  colonies,  however,  were  far  too 
Establish-  important  a  jewel  in  the  Spanish  crown  to  be  sur- 
MOTarchl-  rendered  by  the  government  at  Cadiz  without  a 
cai  Go-     struggle ;  and  as  the  produce  of  the  gold  and  silver 

rernment  DO      '  r  .  ° 

in  Brazil,  mines  in  those  distant  possessions  constituted  almost 
mence™"  the  whole  revenue  which  remained  to  the  govern- 
ment of    mentf  }t  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  endeavour 
lutiooary  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  insurgent  provinces. 
Unbounded  was  the  indignation  excited  at  Cadiz 
when  intelligence  of  these  untoward  events  reached 
that  city  ;  it  far  exceeded  the  hostility  felt  against 
the  French.    The  South  Americans  had  so  long  sub- 
mitted without  an  audible  murmur  to  their  domi- 
nion, that  it  was  never  conceived  possible  they  could 
shake  off  the  yoke ;  the  Cadiz  merchants  felt  as  if 
their  own  slaves  had  revolted  against  them ;  it  was 

lsio  6'  no'  a  na^ona^  but  a  private  quarrel.  Violent  de- 
crees were  fulminated  against  the  insurgent  pro- 
vinces, which  were  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade; 
and  every  effort  made,  by  private  intrigue  and  public 
denunciation,  to  get  them  to  return  to  their  duty. 
These  produced,  however,  no  other  effect  but  that  of 
inducing  Guayaquil,  which  in  the  first  instance  had 
joined  the  confederation  of  Venezuela,  to  resume 
its  allegiance  to  the  government  in  Europe.  But 
still  the  royalist  party  was  very  strong  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  every  thing  presaged  a  bloody  civil  war 
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Wore  the  contest  was  decided  in  favour  of  either  chap. 
of  the  contending  parties.     Porto-Rico,   Mexico,    Lxia 
Cuba,  Spanish   Guiana,  Monte  Video,  and  Peru,    181°- 
adhered  to  the  regency  at  Cadiz,  *nd  sent  powerful 
subsidies  from  the  mines  to  <Rriy  on  the  eontest  with 
France;  and  the  continued  existence  of  9  monarchical 
government  in  Brazil,  from  whence  an  army  of  obser- 
vation of  ten  thousand  strong  wap  di$patche4  tp  the 
frontiers  of  Buenos  Ayres,  proved  a  strong  support 
to  the  numerous  adherents  of  Spain  in  the  colonies, 
But  with  these  exceptions,  the  whole  country  ww 
arrayed  from  the  very  outset  on  the  side  of  inde- 
pendence ;  the  maritime  and  commercial  provinces 
of  Venezuela,  Quito,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  were  enr 
thusiastic  in  the  cause,  and  the  whole  Gauchos  of 
the  Pampas,  ardent  for  freedom,  promised  them  the 
aid  of  their  incomparable  cavalry.     Meanwhile  the 
Government   of   Great   Britain,  though   urgently 
solicited  by   the  insurgent  colonies  to  declare  in 
their  favour,  albeit  not  insensible  to  the  commercial  Ann.  Re*, 
advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  such  a  ^  7»  ^ 
step,  adhered  with  scrupulous  good  faith  to  their  dr*j  Hoi- 
treaties  with  the  regency  at  Cadiz,  and  declined  57* 62!' 
giving  the  slightest  countenance  to  any  step  which  ^or^ 
might  tend  to  a  dismemberment   of  the  Spanish  413. 
monarchy.1  * 

During  the  remainder  of  1810  and  the  whole  of 
1811,  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  made  great  pro- Final 
grew.    Although  the  Junta  of  Quito  was  dissolved,  ^Tcoil 
Mid  its  leaders,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  nfatwith 
barbarously  put  to  death  by  the  Spanish  viceroys  of  Aug.  "2, 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  and  Peru,  who  united  their1811' 
forces  against  that  province,  yet  in  other  quarters 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution  was  triumphant.     The 
insurgents  of  Buenos  Ayres  repulsed  the  governor 

*  See  Appendix  I,  Chap.  LXUI. 
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chap,  of  Cordova  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  royal  troop* 

LX1IL  who  tried  to  reduce  that  city ;  Chili  followed  the 

1811.    example  of  Caraccas  and  Buenos  Ayres;  Mexico 

i8io.    '   soon  after  hoisted  the  standard  of  independence ; 

Julys,      and  on  the 5th  July  1811,  Venezuela  solemnly  pro- 

X1"        claimed   its  independence,    which   was  soon  after 

done  by   Mexico,   Carthagena,  Socorro,  and  the 

principal   places    in   New   Grenada,    and  after  a 

short  delay  by  Buenos  Ayres.    England  endeavoured 

to  mediate  between  the  regency  at  Cadiz  and  the 

Oct.2,       revolted   colonies,   and   on   the  2d    October  for- 

18U-        mally  presented  a  complete  plan  of  pacification  and 

reconciliation  with  Old  Spain,  by  means  of  Admiral 

Cockburn,    who  commanded   the  naval  forces  of 

Great  Britain  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela.     But  the 

draUCHoi-  P*88*0118  were  now  8°  warmly  excited  on  both  sides, 
stein,  i.  63,  and  the  interest  at  issue  so  important,  that  their 
da  k  Rev.  mediation,  though  accepted  by  the  regency,  was  re- 
enEi82<>ne  Jecte(*  ^y  *he  colonies,  and  from  that  moment  all 
74,  so.      hope  of  accommodation  was  at  an  end.1 

The  insurrection  spread  from  province  to  province, 
General     from  city  to  city ;  the  insurgents  were  frequently  de- 
thefasur-  feated  in  their  enterprises,  but  their  expeditions  seldom 
rection.     failed  to  rouse  one  part  of  the  population  against  the 
other,  and  leave  the  seeds  of  civil  war  in  the  districts 
which  they  had  visited ;  and  from  the  very  outset,  the 
contest  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  that  atro- 
cious and  cold-blooded  cruelty  which  in  every  age  has 
formed  the  disgraceful  characteristic  of  Spanish  his- 
tory.    Potosi  revolted,  and  the  Spanish  authorities 
were  shot  by  the  population ;  an  expedition  from 
Buenos  Ayres  into  Paraguay  was  defeated  after  three 
bloody  actions,  but  left  the  seeds  of  insurrection 
Not.  7.     \n  its  forests ;  the  patriots  in  Mexico  were  worsted 
with  dreadful  loss  in  two  battles,  and  the  insurrec- 
Jan.  17.     tion  nearly  suppressed  in  that  province ;  but,  on  the 
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other  hand,  Elio  was  shut  up  with  his  royalist  gar-   chap. 
rison  in  Monte  Video ;  the  Indians  in  Peru  rose  in    LXII!- 


arms,  and  gave  ample  employment  to  the  Spanish    1812. 
royalists  in  that  province,  who  nevertheless  main- 
tained their  superiority.     Bloodshed,  conflagration, 
pillage,  and  massacre,  became  universal ;  the  "  bel-  *  Hist,  de, 
lum  plusquam  civile,"  so  well  known  and  dreaded  t*on  ^e^" 
in  antiquity,  was  experienced  in  all  its  horrors ;  and  \^ejl 
mutual  slaughter  and  reprisals  soon  brought  the  so.  Ann. 
contest  to  the  atrocious  usages  of  England  during  15X1 64.  ' 
the  war  of  the  Roses,  and  of  Spain  in  the  subse-  SSSSTJ 
quent  frightful  contest  between  the  Christinos  and  63, 72, 
Carlists.1 

A  deplorable  catastrophe  soon  after  filled  Spanish 
America  with  consternation,  and  augmented  in  an  Earth. 
unexpected  manner  the  hopes  and  resources  of  the  Caraccas, 
royalist  party  in  the  New  World.     At  three  o'clock  ^eral 
in  the  afternoon  on  the  26th  March  1812,  the  city  of  reaction 
Caracas-  was  visited    by   a   frightful   earthquake,  the  Revo, 
which  threw  down  the  chief  buildings  it  contained,  utlon* 
and  destroyed  above  six  thousand  of  its  inhabitants. 
La  Guayra,  and  several  other  towns  in  the  province, 
shared  in  the  same  calamity.     Its  horrors  were  fear- 
fully augmented  by  the  catastrophe  happening  on 
Holy  Thursday,  at  the  very  time  when  the  churches 
were  crowded ;   most  of  which   fell,*  burying   all 
within  them  in  their  ruins.   The  scene  which  ensued 
was  beyond  measure  frightful ;  in  less  than  three 
minutes  a  third  of  the  town  had  fallen,  and  what 
remained  was  rendered  uninhabitable.     Hundreds 
of  mutilated  remains  were  immediately  seen  crushed 
beneath  the  falling  masses ;  while  heads,  projected 
out  in  every  direction,  prayed  for  aid  from  their  fel- 
low citizens,  who,  instead  of  affording  them  any, 
threw  themselves  with  loud  lamentations  on  their 
faces,  imploring  protection  from  their  patron  saints* 
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chap.  In  five  minutes  not  a  soul  was  left  in  the  houses, 
and  the  panic-struck  mass  was  all  prostrate  on  their 


1812.    faces  on  the  ground,  or  flying  into  the  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood.     There,  however,  new  objects  of 
'    terror  met  their  eyes ;  huge  masses  of  the  moun- 
tains detached  themselves  from  their  summits  and 
sides,  and  rolled  down  with  a  thundering  crash  into 
the  valleys  at  their  feet j  deep  clefts  suddenly  opened, 
disclosing  frightful  abysses,  and  sometimes  after  a 
few  seconds  closed  again,  swallowing  up  houses  and 
human  beings,  some  of  whom  were  left  with  their 
heads  and  arms  sticking  up  out  of  these  awful  graves. 
Twenty  thousand  persons  perished  altogether  in  this 
terrible  convulsion.    The  minds  of  men,  vehemently 
excited  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  were  struck 
with  consternation  at  this  event,  in  itself  so  terrible 
as  to  be  sufficient  to  have  awakened  terror  in  the 
strongest,  or  remorse  in  the  most  hardened  minds. 
But  recently  emancipated  from  the  bonds  of  despotic 
and  the  terrors  of  priestly  authority,  numbers  who 
had  been  active  in  the  cause  of  the  insurrection, 
thought  they  beheld  in  this  event  the  evident  hand 
of  Providence,  and  the  just  punishment  of  their  sins 
in  breaking  off  their  allegiance  to  Old  Spain.    The 
priests  and  ecclesiastics,  who  already  saw  their  own 
ruin,  and  perhaps  that  of  Christianity  itself,  from  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution,  largely  inculcated  thesame 
^nn.Reg.  ideas;  and  such  was  the  effect  produced,  that  a  gene- 
209 ;' And'  ral  reaction  in  favour  of  the  old  government  ensued. 
^r°Hkt9'  General  Monte  Verde,  who  commanded  the  royalist 
de  la  Re-  forces  at  Coro,  took  advantage  of  the  discourage- 
Amerique?  ment  of  the  insurgents  to  move  against  the  Caracas, 
July  28     an(*  Wl^  RUC^  Bucce88»  ^at  after  several  lesser  acquisi- 
tions, the  capital  itself  capitulated,  and  three  days 
July  si.    after,  its  harbour,  La  Guayra.1    Miranda,  whom  the 
republicans  had  created  dictator  in  this  emergency, 
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was  made  prisoner,  in  defiance  of  an  amnesty  pro-  chap. 
claimed  by  the  royalists,  and  the  whole  province  of  LXIIX- 
Venezuela  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Spain.  1813. 

But  terror  is  all  powerful  with  men  only  when  it 
continues;   the  recollection  of  the  most  dreadful  sketch  of 
disasters  is  erelong  lost  in  the  presence  of  succeed-  J1^ 
ing  interests,  or  the  craving  of  daily  wants.     The  ™n*t*d  in 
Spaniards  made  a  cruel  use  of  their  victory :  the  pmdence 
prisons  soon  overflowed ;  private  houses  were  con-  jjj^;  um" 
verted  into  temporary  places  of  detention  ;  the  am- 
nesty solemnly  proclaimed  was  violated.     The  base- 
nee  of  denunciation  appeared  in  the  royalist  ranks, 
and  blood,  after  the  contest  was  over,  flowed  in 
frightful  streams  on  the  scaffold.     In  this  extremity 
a  second  rebellion  broke  out,  more  formidable  than 
the  former,  for  it  was  founded  on  despair,  and  sti- 
mulated by  revenge.     A  hero  arose  whose  name  is 
indissolubly   connected  with   the  cause   of  South 
American  independence.     Bolivar,*  who  had  re- 
treated from  La  Guayra  to  New  Grenada,  which 
still  continued  the  contest,  soon  appeared  on  the 
plains  of  Venezuela  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
men,  composed  partly  of  volunteers  from   New 
Grenada,  partly  of  fugitives  from  Caraccas  and  La 
Guayra,  whom  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  had 
driven  to  despair*     Disregarding  the  defeat  of  a 
large  body  of  auxiliary  horse,  whom  the  royalists 
routed,  the  independent  general  advanced  rapidly  to-  jQn*  e, 
wards  the  capital;  defeated  Monte  Verde  at  Cacuta, 181s* 
and  entered  Caraccas  in  triumph  on  the  4th  August  Aug.  4, 
1813,  making  fifteen  hundred  Spanish  troops  prU 1813' 
toners.     The  joy  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  deliver- 
ance made  them  forget  for  a  time  the  horrors  of  the 
earthquake ;  the  prisons  were  opened,  the  royalists 
banished,  their  property  confiscated,  and,  the  army 

*  Appendix  J,  Chap.  LXEQ^  for  a  biography  of  Bolivar, 
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chap,  recruited  by  a  large  body  of  needy  republicans! 
lxiii.    whom  the  revolutionary  troubles  had  deprived  of 


1813,    bread,  or  royalist  cruelty  inspired  with  the  thfrst 
for  vengeance.     Bolivar,  finding  he  could  not  pre- 
vail on  Monte  Verde  to  consent  to  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  took  a  frightful  revenge  by  murdering 
his  captives  in  cold  blood.      The  war  continued 
for  some  years  after  with  various  success  in  Vene- 
zuela— for  Monte  Verde  retained   his  footing  in 
the  interior  of  the  country — and  with  an  incredible 
amount  of  cruelty   inflicted   and  suffering  borne 
by  both  the  contending  parties  ;  but  the  authority 
of  the  Independents  in  that  province  was  never 
again  destroyed,  and  Bolivar,  who  after  his  glorious 
la  Revo,    success  had  the  magnanimity  to  lay  down  the  dic- 
^o101^'  tatorship  with  which  the  necessities  of  his  country- 
condray     men  had  invested  him,  was  obliged  to  resume  it 
81,166.     again  from  their  gratitude.1 

To  all  appearance  the  Revolutionary  party  in  Vene- 
Atrocities  zue'a  was  now  established  on  a  solid  foundation;  and 
of  the  60  they  might  have  been  if  they  had  used  their  victory 
tionists,  with  justice  and  humanity.  But  instead  of  doing 
tion[naC"  th*s>  they  continued  the  war  with  a  degree  of  bar- 
favour  of  barity  exceeding*  any  thine:  recorded   in  civilized 

the  Span-   ,  .       '  j  .  A   •       •  ^  A  t 

iards.  history,  and  outstripping  even  the  atrocities  or 
the  French  Revolution.  By  a  proclamation  issued 
by  the  Independent  Government  from  Carthagena 

Jan.  13,  on  the  13th  January  1813,  it  was  declared  that 
the  whole  property,  moveable  and  immoveable,  of 
the  Spanish  Royalists  should  be  confiscated,  one- 
half  to  the  state,  one-fourth  to  the  officers,  and  the 
other  fourth  to  the  soldiers  engaged  against  them ; 
and  that  every  soldier  who  presented  twenty  Spa- 
nish heads  should  be  made  an  ensign ;  if  thirty,  a 
lieutenant ;  if  fifty,  a  captain.*  The  barbarity  of  an- 
*  "  Comme  le  but  principale  de  cette  guerre  est  detrain  a  Venezuela 
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cient  warfare  has  no  such  atrocious  code  of  military  chap. 
hw  to  present :  it  exceeds  even  the  usages  of  the   L,2LLLl- 


Turks,  for  they  paid  for  the  heads  only  cut  off  in  1814. 
battle ;  but  the  regenerators  of  the  New  World  of- 
fered rewards  for  all  Spanish  heads  indiscriminately, 
whether  of  soldiers  or  pacific  citizens.  Nor  did 
these  atrocious  edicts  remain  a  dead  letter.  On  the 
8th  of  February  1814,  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  Spaniards,  in  great  part  old  men,  sick,  some 
bedridden,  and  whose  lives  had  done  honour  to  their  1|14  ' 
countrv,  were  condemned  to  death  by  Bolivar  at  Ca-  'J1*!™- de 

*  J  Munllo, 

raccas,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty  at  La  Guayra,  510.  HUt.f 
for  no  other  crime  but  their  birth ;  and  on  the  14th  jj  u°Re-r' 
and  15th  of  the  same  month,  they  were  all  mur-™,u*j>on' 
dered  on  the  public  place  of  execution.    Some  were  Hist,  de 
so  old  and  infirm  that  they  could  not  stand,  and  paVifu' 
they  were  shot  bound  to  chairs.      Such  were  the  JJ"jJ™J 
auspices  under   which  freedom   arose   in  Spanish  i.  u>9. 
America.1 1 

Such  unheard-of  atrocities  had  the  usual  effect  of  successes 
rendering  the  opposite  party  desperate,  and  stirring ^^J^, 
up  from  its  ashes  the  wellnigh  extinguished  flame in  Vene- 
of  civil  war.     A  dreadful  guerilla  contest  sprung  up  MurUio. 

b  maudite  race  des  Espagnols,  sans  excepter  les  Canariens,  pour  avoir 
droit  a  one  recompense,  ou  a  nn  grade,  il  suffira  de  presenter  ten  certain 
***bre  de  tetee  d  Espagnols  d'Europe,  ou  d'Insulaires  des  Canaries.  Le 
wW*t  qui  presentera  vingt  t&tes  sera  fait  enseigne  en  activite ;  trente 
t*tes  yaudront  le  grade  de  lieutenant,  cinquante  celui  de  capitaine. 
k«  propriety  des  Espagnols  d'Europe  enclavees  dans  le  territoire  de- 
li^, seront  divisees  en  quatre  parts ;  Tun  pour  les  officiers  qui  feront 
F*rtiede  l'expedition,  et  qui  auront  assiste  a  la  premiere  affaire;  le 
fccond  quart  aux  soldats  en  disfranchment ;  le  reste  reviendra  a  f  6tat. 
Us  biens  seront  repartis  sur  le  champ  dans  chaque  ville  oil  entreront 
k*  troupes  republicans;  les  meubles  que  Ton  ne  saurait  ni  emporter  ni 
sparer  facilement  seront  vendus  a  Tencan." — Proclamation^  signi  16 
•fo*.  1813;  Astonio  Bokibho,  Memoires  de  Muriixo,  v. 

*  "Cette  sentence  fut  effectivement  executee  a  regard  de  1253  Es- 
pagnols et  Islannos,  tant  prisonniers  de  guerre  que  marchands,  ou  ex- 
wwant  d'autres  professions,  lesquels  n'avaient  jamais  pris  les  armes 
tootre  le  dictateur,  (Bolivar,)  et  etaient  etablis  a  Curacao  et  a  Laguera 
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chap,  in  every  part  of  Venezuela,  which  involved  the 

T  'Y  IFF 

„  whole  of  that  beautiful  country  in  unutterable  woe, 


1815.  and  soon  reduced,  by  two  hundred  thousand,  the 
inhabitants  it  contained.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish 
Government,  at  length  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  the  war  with  Napoleon  by  the  peace  of  Paris, 
prepared  to  take  decisive  steps  to  reassert  their  do- 
minion over  the  New  World.  General  Murillo,  the 
best  of  their  commanders,  trained  in  the  school  of 
Wellington,  set  sail  from  Cadiz  in  1815  at  the  head 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  arrived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April  atCorunna,  where  he  joined  Morales, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  motley  group  of  four  thousand 
Indians,  Mulattoes,  and  Negroes,  with  a  few  hundred 
Spaniards  who  had  escaped  from,  the  massacre,  stiil 
maintained  the  Royalist  standard.  So  great  a 
reinforcement  speedily  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
The  Royalists  immediately  commenced  the  reor- 
ganization of  their  troops,  and  soon  after  resumed 
the  offensive*  Carthagena  was  invested  and  taken 
after  a  dreadful  siege  of  four  months,  in  which  the 
Jan.jL5,  Republicans  underwent  the  extremity  of  suffering/ 
The  clemency  displayed  by  Murillo  on  this  occasion 

— 828  de  ces  condamneB  furent  fusilles  a  Caraccas,  et  480  aLaGnayn. 
Ces  executions  eurent  lieu  auz  trois  jours  designed  par  le  dicUteur, 
sans  qu'  auoune  forme  de  .justice  fut  remplie.  Le  dictateur  ne  voa- 
lut  attendre  auoune  representation — il  avait  prononce  irrevocableinent 
leur  sort.  Parmis  les  victimes  de  cette  terrible  sentence  se  trou- 
vaient  des  homines  a  80  et  plus,  qui,  a  cause  de  leur  grand  age,  on  de 
leurs  ianrmites,  ne  pouTaieut  marcher :  ceuz  furent  mis  dans  un  ftf- 
teuil,  auquel  on  les  attachait  fortement,  et  conduits  au  lieu  de  l'eiecu- 
tion."  These  are  the  words  of  the  Republican  General  in  the  service 
of  Venezuela,  the  biographer  of  Bolivar,  Ducondray  Holstein,  (i.  59.) 
*  "  The  horrible  appearance  of  the  city  when  taken,"  says  an  eyewit- 
ness, "  can  hardly  be  described :  the  streets  and  the  houses  were  encum- 
bered with  the  dead  and  the  dying ;  the  atmosphere  was  so  pestilential 
when  we  entered  as  almost  to  impede  respiration ;  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions were  heard  on  all  rides." — Gbh.  Moskuok  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, Jan.  Iff,  1816 ;  Hist,  de  la  RevoL  Amer.  122 ;  and  Memoir*  * 
Muinxo,  62,  68. 


1816. 
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brightly  contrasted  with  the  barbarity  of  the  Inde-  chap. 
pendents — property   was  respected,  no  executions     XHI" 


but  of  a  few  chiefs  stained  his  arms;  Caraccas  and    1818. 
the  whole  sea-coast  speedily  fell  into  their  hands ; 
the  insurgents,  broken  into  separate  bands,  were 
driven  into  the  pathless  wilds  in  the  interior ;  and 
Bolivar  was  constrained  to  fly  to  Jamaica,  to  endea- 
vour to  raise  funds  for  a  renewal  of  the  war,  from 
the  English  merchants  who  favoured  the  cause  of 
the  Independents.      Soon  after,  however,  a  new 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  island  of  Marguerite, 
in  which  the  fugitives  from  Carthagena  had  taken 
refuge.      A  new  and  formidable  partizan,    Paez, 
appeared  on  the  side  of  the  Independents,  at  the 
head  of  the  redoubtable  Gaucho  horse  from  the 
Pampas;    and  after  three  years  of  obstinate  and  Mem.  72, 
bloody  hostilities,  in  the  course  of  which  Venezuela  univ^rm. 
suffered  beyond  example,  both  from  friend  and  foe,  mo,  512, 
although  the  capital  and  chief  strongholds  were  iniivar.) 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  a  frightful  Vendean  war-  HoSefn*7 
fare  ravaged  almost  the  whole  interior  of  its  immense  *•  200> 338- 
provinces.1 

In  was  in  this  dubious  state  of  this  deplorable 
contest,  when  victory  had  declared  decidedly  in  fa-  insidious 
vour  of  neither  party,  but  the  scales  rather  prepon-  ^votTST 
derated  to  the  side  of  the  Royalists,  that   Great  tbeins"r- 

n  •      •  gents  by 

Britain  appeared,  covertly  and  insidiously,  but  mostthfe British, 
effectively,  in  the  struggle.  The  excitement  of  the 
war  had  now  passed  away,  and  with  it  in  some  de- 
gree the  noble  spirit  in  the  people,  and  the  fidelity  to 
engagements  in  the  Government,  which  its  dangers 
had  called  forth.  Distress  had  prevailed  widely  in  the 
country  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities,  re- 
sulting from  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  and  cessa- 
tion of  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  war ;  commercial 
embarrassment,  equally  with  its  cupidity,  anticipated 
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chap,   the  opening1  of  an  inexhaustible  field  for  its  opera- 

T  Vf  TT 

tions  in  the  boundless  realms  of  independent  Spanish 


1819.  America;  and  political  necessity,  not  less  than  insidious 
Liberalism,  had  in  some  degree  loosened  the  founda- 
tions of  integrity  in  the  Government.  Loans  to  a  great 
extent  were  in  consequence  advanced  by  the  English 
capitalists  to  the  insurgent  Government,  and  re- 
cruiting stations  openly  appointed  at  London,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  all  the  principal  towns  in 
the  empire,  to  enrol  recruits  for  British  legions  to 
serve  in  South  America.  These  troops  soon  ac- 
quired a  most  formidable  consistency  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  discharged  veterans  of  Wellington's  army 
who  were  enrolled  in  their  ranks,  and  who  com- 
*^nv[^-municated  to  them  the  inestimable  advantages  of 

1819,242/  .  .  ^ 

243.         experience  and  discipline.  * 

While  the  resources  of  Bolivar  and  the  insurgents 
were  thus  doubled  by  the  powerful  succours  in  men 

*  Above  ten  thousand  men,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  Pe- 
Descrip-     ninsular  veterans,  were  sent  out  at  different  times  in  the  years  1817, 
tion  of  the  1819,  and  1820,  although  not  more  than  half  the  number  ever  appeared 
British       in  tne  fiej(ji  from  tne  dreadful  mortality  with  which  they  were  affected 
force      ^   *n  tne  unnealtny  island  of  Marguerita,  where  their  principal  depot  was 
stationed ;  yet  even  this  inconsiderable  number  doubled  the  real  strength 
of  Murillo's  troops,  now  sorely  reduced  by  sickness,  fatigue,  and  the 
sword.     They  were  divided  into  three  legions :  the  first,  three  thou- 
sand strong,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hippesley,  were,  from  jealousy  of 
their  force,  blended  with  Bolivar's  other  divisions ;  the  second,  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  under  Colonel  English,  and  the  third,  of  fire 
thousand,  chiefly  Irish,  under  General  Devereaux,  were  allowed  to  re- 
main together.     These  brave  men  joined  the  cause  of  the  Indepen- 
dents in  great  part  from  the  natural  sympathy  of  the  English  heart 
with  the  cause  of  freedom  all  over  the  world,  and  the  restlessness  of 
ardent  spirits  chafing  on  the  weary  inaction  of  a  pacific  life.    But  it 
must  ever  be  considered  a  dark  stain  on  the  English  Government,  that 
a  Ducon-     they  permitted  such  powerful  succour  to  be  sent  to  rebels  against  a 
dray  Hoi-  closely  allied  state,  not  only  without  hinderance,  but  with  tacit  appro* 
stem,  ii.      bation ;  and  that  the  British  legions  which  finally  achieved  the  dis- 
Ann  R      memberment  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the  New  World,  embarked  in 
18 19)  242  *  eTreat  Part  fr°m  the  Thames,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Adminis- 
243.         '  tration.9 
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and  money  obtained  from  Great  Britain,  the  revo-    chap. 
lutionaiy  spirit  which  had  been  fermenting  in  Cadiz    LX1I!- 
and  in  the  Spanish  army  ever  since  the  promulgation     1820. 
of  the  fatal  constitution  of  1812,  produced  an  ebul-  Mutiny  in 
lition  which  halved  those  of  the  Royalists,  and  in  *he  Isle  of 
its  ultimate  results  has  involved  Spain  in  unheard-  which  leads 
of  calamities.     Slowly,  but  with  great  perseverance,  lutf***™" 
the  Spanish   Government  had   been  preparing   a8^"* 
great  expedition  at  Cadiz  to  reinforce  Murilio,  on  a 
scale  of  such  magnitude  as,  if  it  had  reached  the 
shores  of  the  New  World,  must  at  once  have  crushed 
the  insurrection.     But  during  the  long  sojourn  of 
the  troops  at  Cadiz,  in  consequence  of  the  penury 
of  the  Spanish  treasury,  and  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulty they  experienced  in  fitting  out  the  expedi- 
tion, the  troops  became  infected  with  the  contagion 
of  revolutionary  principles,  and   appalled   by   the 
frightful  accounts  sedulously  spread  amongst  them  JnnQ  7, 
by  the  democrats  of  that  place,  of  the  sufferings  and  1819> 
wasting  away  of  the.  Royalist  forces  in  the  New 
World.    The  consequence  was,  that  on  the  night  of 
the  7th  June,  the  whole  troops  in  the  Isle  of  Leon 
broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  refusing  to  obey  their 
orders,  or  embark  for  the  seat  of  war  in  America. 
The  revolt   was  at   the  moment  checked  by  the 
vigour  and  decision  of  theConded'Abisbal,  (O'Don- 
nell,)  who  suddenly  surrounded  the  insurgent  camp 
with  a  lesser  body  of  troops,  who  remained  true  to  Jan  5f 
their  colours ;  but  nevertheless  this  event  proved  f18?.0- 
iatal  to  the  expedition,  as  it  was  found  necessary  toiaRevoiu. 
disperse  the  mutineers  through  the  towns  in  Anda- 1820,153 
lusia,  and  they  could  not  again  be  assembled.1    And  \71-  M.om- 

;  /  _  e  de  Murilio, 

on  the  5th  of  January  1820,  matters  were  brought  239, 240. 
to  a  crisis  by  the  revolt  of  the  whole  army,  twenty  ^D^nS". 
thousand  strong,  destined  for  South  America — an18°;a«d 

"  1820  221 

event  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  revolu-227/ 
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chap,  tion  in  the  Government  at  Madrid,  and  the  resigna- 
lxiil    tjon  ^  General  Murillo,  who  was  so  deeply  impli- 


1821.  cated  with  the  Royalist  party,  of  (he  command  lie 
had  so  long  maintained  with  such  resolution  in  the 
New  World.1 

The  influence  of  these  events  speedily  appeared 
increased  on  the  contest  in  the  Venezuelan  plains.    Swelled 
ihr°i  df    ky   the  formidable   British  auxiliaries,  the  troops 
pendents    under  Bolivar  erelong  mustered  fifteen  thousand 
bla.  °  am"  sabres  and  bayonets ;  while  those  under  La  Torre, 
who,  on  the  resignation  of  Murillo,  had  received 
the  command,  were  reduced  by  sickness,  and  fatigue, 
and  the  sword,  to  six  thousand.      Yet  even  this 
diminutive  band  maintained  its  ground  for  eighteen 
months  longer  in  the  country :  thus  affording  deci- 
sive evidence  that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Vene- 
zuela, worn  out  by  revolution  and  suffering,  were 
far  from  being  hearty  in  the  cause,  and  that  it  was 
domestic   treachery  and  foreign  interference,  not 
native  vigour,  which  ultimately  decided  the  contest. 
But  at  length  the  British  auxiliaries  asserted  the 
inherent  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  determined  the  independence 
of  Spanish  America*     In  June  1821,  the  Spaniards, 
four  thousand  strong,  were  posted  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion near  Carabobo,  where  they  were  watched  by 
Bolivar  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men,  of  whom 
twelve   hundred   were   British  auxiliaries,   chiefly 
Peninsular  veterans,  and  three   thousand  cavalry 
from  the  Pampas.     For  twenty  days  the  Spaniards 
in  their  strong  position  set  the  enemy  at  defiance, 
and  Bolivar  did  not  venture  to  attack  ;  but  at  length 
1  Ducon-   secret  information  was  sent  him  of  a  circuitous  path 
stem.^i?1"  by  which  the  right  of  the  Spanish  position  might  be 
a9'  2r2*  turne<kl     The  flower  of  the  army,  comprehending 
1821.       the  whole  British  auxiliaries,  were  dispatched  under 
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tbe  resolute  guidance  of  General  Paez  on  this  peri-  chap. 
lous  expedition.  lxiii. 


Dreadful  hardships  were  encountered,  especially    1821« 
by  the  British,  in  the  course  of  the  march.  Obliged  Battle  of 
to  advance  in  Indian  file  along  a  narrow  path,  the  j^f^0, 
feet  of  the  soldiers  were  so  lacerated  by  the  sharp 
flint  rocks  which  they  met  at  every  step,  that  their 
shoes  were  soon  cut  through,  and  their  feet  covered 
with  blood.    Upon  this  these  resolute  men  took  off 
their  shirts,  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  with  their  feet 
thus  bandaged,  continued  their  march.     Such  per- 
severance was  not  long  of  meeting  with  its  reward. 
Arrived  unperceived  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Spa- 
nish position,  La  Torre  at  once  saw  his  defences  and 
intrenchments  rendered  useless;    but  he  instantly 
directed  a  new  formation  to  the  right,  and  prepared 
to  combat  on  equal  terms  the  assailing  force.     The 
Columbians,  who  formed  the  first  line,  were  speedily 
broken  by  the  royal  regiment  of  Burgos  ;  the  lancers 
of  Paez  were  so  exhausted  by  their  long  and  pain- 
ful march,  that  the  horses  were  unable  to  move. 
Every  thing  depended  on  the  British  auxiliaries,  and 
the  Spaniards,  deeming  the  victory  secure,  advanced 
with  loud  shouts  against  the  second  line,  where  they 
were  placed,  taking  them  for  Creoles,  and  over  whom 
they  anticipated  an  easy  triumph.     No  sooner  were 
they  within  gunshot  than  they  opened  a  heavy  fire 
of  musketry,  which  was  well  sustained  though  vigo- 
rously returned ;  and  soon  after,  still  taking  the  ene- 
my for  Creoles,  surprised  at  the  resistance,  advanced 
with  levelled  bayonets.     But  they  soon  discovered 
their  mistake.       At   the   same   instant   the   word 
"charge"  was  given  in  the  British  line:  and  the 
Spaniards,  as  they  advanced  in  disorder  to  achieve 
what  they  deemed  an  easy  victory,  beheld  with  (lis- 
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chap,  may  the  dense  and  steady  line  of  the  English  etner- 
\ging,  with  deafening  cheers  and  levelled  bayonets, 


1824.    through  the  smoke.     That  charge  decided  the  fate 
of  South  America.     The  Spaniards,  thunderstruck, 
broke  and  fled  ;  the  British  followed  in  close  pur- 
suit, and  unsupported,   Paez's  horse  being  unable 
to  follow  up  the  advantage,  did  terrible  execution 
with  their  bayonets.    The  Spanish  general,  Morales, 
who  was  at  the  head   of  fifteen   hundred  horse, 
envious  of  La  Torre  for  having  received  the  supe- 
rior  command,  unhappily   held   back,    and  never 
charged  the  victors  when  disordered  by  their  rush. 
Some  Spanish  brigs,  which  opened  a  heavy  fire  on 
the  flank  of  the  British,  were  driven  off  by  repeated 
i  Dueon.,   volleys  of  musketry.    La  Torre's  men  broke  and  fled 
drayHoU  on  all  sides,  leaving  their  camp,  their  cannon,  and 
238, 242.  their  ammunition  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.    Not 
lssu  aSf*  f°ur  hundred  of  the  Spanish  troops  found  refuge  in 
264- '     '  the  walls  of  Porto  Cabello.1 

Every  one  now  saw  that  the  Royalist  cause  was 
General    ruined  in  Venezuela.     Despair  at  the  defeat  of  La 
of8thir     Torre,  the  jealousy  of  Morales,  filled  every  heart 
Spaniard*.  wj^  consternation ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  this 
overthrow,  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Caraccas, 
La  Guayra,  and  Porto  Cabello,  fled  from  their  coun- 
try and  took  refuge  in  the  adjacent  West  India 
June  29.    Islands.     Caraccas  was  immediately  evacuated,  and 
occupied  by  the  Independents ;  Carthagena,  closely 
Sept. 21.   besieged,   surrendered  in  the  end  of  September; 
Porto  Cabello,  where  La  Torre  commanded  in  per- 
son, held  out  longer,  but  was  at  length  reduced ; 
July  16,    and  the  victorious  Bolivar,  formally  installed  in  the 
republican  government  in  the  capital,  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Columbia.     But  he  found  tbe 
principal  towns  deserted ;  not  a  white  man  was  to 
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be  seen  in  the  streets;  misery  and  desolation  univer-  chap. 

T   "V  ITT 

sally  prevailed  ;  and  the  sanguinary  dictator,  terri-,  ^A111- 


fied  at  the  emigration  of  eighty  thousand  Spaniards,    1824:- 
comprising  the  best  families  and  whole  wealth  of  j^bEI. 
Venezuela,  in  vain  issued  proclamations  conjuring^,**- 
them  to  remain  under  the  republican  government.1  *  Ann,  Reg. 
The  contest  for  South  American  freedom  was^1/263' 
virtually  decided  on  the  Venezuelan  plains ;    but 
after  the  independence  of  Columbia  had  been  se-  Dreadful 
cured,  much  still  remained  to  be  done  to  push  thefoDged°~ 
?ictory  to  its  remote  consequences.     A  dreadful^"® ™ 
contest  had  for  six  years  desolated  Peru  and  Chili, PenL. 
in  the  latter  of  which  San  Martin  had  organized 
a  republican  government,  and  neither  party  could 
yet  boast  of  a   decided  advantage   on  that  side 
of  the  Andes;  the  Royalist  standards  still  flying 
in  the  former  country,  and  the  Independents  ha- 
ving gained  nearly  entire  possession   of  the  lat- 
ter.   Subsequently,  however,  the  Spanish  troops  had 
gained  with  ease  three  considerable  victories ;  and 
it  was  evident  that,  without  external  aid,  the  un- 
warlike  Peruvians  would  sink  before  the  resolution 
of  the  Royalists.     Urgent  representations  of  this 
state  of  matters  were  made,  and  the  decisive  suc- 
cess gained  in  Venezuela  enabled  succours  to  be 
sent.     In  May  1824,  however,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards  from  Columbia  having  been  completed  by 
the  fall  of  Porto  Cabello,  preparations  were  made,Mmer  .. 
for  detaching  a  powerful  expedition   across    the  no,  113. 
Andes1  to  co-operate  in  their  expulsion  from  thei824. 


•  u 


^emigration  gen6rale  m'a"  cause  la  plus  profonde  douleur. '  Vous 
n'arez  pa  fair  et  abandonner  vcJb  propriety,  par  un  mouvement  spon- 
ttoe;  uon  que  eatte  fuite,  cet  abandonment,  put  etre  cause  par  la 
crtinte  qua  vous  inspiraient  les  annees  de  la  Colombie  ou  celles  des  Es- 
pagnolft." — Proclamation  par  Bouyab,  Zd  July  1821 ;  Doconpjuy 
Holstw,  ii.24£. 
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chap,  fastnesses  of  Upper  Peru,  where  Generals  Canterac, 
lxiil  ya]jez  an(j  Oloneta,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  still 
1824.   kept  the  field,  watched  by  the  army  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, about  ten  thousand  strong. 

Incredible  were  the  hardships  undergone  by  the 
Prcpara-  Republican   troops  in  crossing  the  Andes.      The 
tioM  for  liberating  army,  under  Bolivar  in  person,  concen- 
dition       trated  near  Huaras,  in  July  1824,  to  the  number  of 
Andes  into  ten  thousand  men,  and  advanced  in  three  divisions 
Peru*       to  undertake  the  formidable  task  of  surmounting 
the  Cordilleras.      Their   baggage   equipment  had 
previously  been  rigorously  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state,  so  that  the  troops  were  as  lightly  accoutred 
as  it  was  possible  for  men  to  be  ;  and  Bolivar  s  ex- 
cellent regulations  had  rendered  every  department 
in  the  most  efficient  state.     The  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  however,  far   exceeded  those  which 
opposed  either  Hannibal  or  Napoleon  in  the  pass- 
age  of  the  Alps.       For  a   hundred    leagues  the 
tracks  already  existing  required  to  be  made  into 
roads,  and  sheds  erected  at  intervals  in  the  long 
barren  uninhabited  tracts,  for  shelter  to  the  men 
and  animals  at  the  shivering  elevation  of  ten  and 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    By 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  General  Sucre,  the 
second  in  command,  however,  these  difficulties  were 
i  ..  all  overcome,  and  wood  for  fuel,  with  magazines  of 

128, 129.  barley  and  Indian  corn,  collected  in  the  sheds.1 

Still,  the  sufferings  of  the  men  in  the  long  and  toil- 
Passage  some  ascent  were  extreme.  The  paths  wound  up  steep 
ravines  or  clefts  between  precipices  of  frightful  depth, 
surmounted  on  either  side  by  inaccessible  rocks,  start- 
ing up  into  every  imaginable  and  fantastic  form.  The 
shelving  ledges  which  afforded  the  only  foothold  on 
the  rugged  sides  of  the  Andes  were  so  narrow,  as  to 


of  the 
Andes. 
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compel  the  troops  to  go  whole  days'  journeys  in  single  chap. 
file,  and  often  spread  a  regiment  over  several  miles..  ' 


The  deep  gulleys  or  breaks  in  the  tracks,  formed  by  1824- 
projecting  rocks  or  waterfalls,  required  to  be  wound 
round  with  extreme  caution  ;  a  single  false  step  was 
certain  death ;  and  numbers,  slipping  their  feet,  were 
precipitated  before  the  eyes  of  their  comrades  hun- 
dreds of  fathoms  down  the  bare  ledges  of  rock,  and 
perished  miserably.  Many  corps,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  efforts  to  keep  them  right,  missed  their  way, 
and  wandered  for  days  up  frightful  water-courses, 
without  either  meeting  with  their  comrades  or  find- 
ing provisions.  It  was  only  by  constant  sounding 
of  the  trumpets,  and  incessant  hallooing  from  one 
corps  to  another,  that  the  troops  were  prevented 
from  being  lost  amidst  the  mists  and  snow-storms 
of  those  pathless  solitudes.  At  length,  however,  all 
their  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  Bolivar  re- 
viewed his  forces,  nine  thousand  strong,  on  the^J^61*1 
plain  between  Rancas  and  Passo,  at  the  height  of  us,  129. 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.1 

Never  were  braver  forces  assembled,  nor  under  more 
animating  circumstances,  than  the  Independent  army  Splendid 

i*©vieMr  oq 

on  this  memorable  occasion.  The  view  from  the  table- the  plateau 
land  on  which  they  stood  is  perhaps  the  most  magni- of  Rancas* 
ficent  in  the  world.  On  the  east  arose  the  Andes,  whose 
tremendous  ridges  had  just  been  surmounted  with  so 
much  toil ;  on  the  west  started  up  endless  peaks  of 
the  Cordilleras ;  some  wrapt  in  clouds,  others  re- 
splendent with  glittering  snow.  North  and  south 
the  plain  was  bounded  by  magnificent  chains  of 
mountains,  with  their  summits  reposing  above  the 
clouds.  The  troops  were  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  noble  lake  of  Reyes,  the  principle  source  of 
the  mighty  stream  of  the  Amazons.      Among  the 
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chap,  men  who  were  there  reviewed,  were  veterans  of  all 
lxhi.  nations  ;  some  who  had  stormed  the  great  redoubt 
1824.    at  Borodino — a  few  who  had  witnessed  the  confla- 
gration of  Moscow  and  the  capture  of  Paris ;  many 
who  had  combated  on  the  Douro  and  the  Garonne ; 
others  who  had  surmounted  the  Pyrenees,  and  sur- 
vived the  carnage  of  Waterloo,     But  all  were  now 
animated  with  one  spirit;   long  service  together, 
difficulties  bravely  surmounted,  hardships  endured 
in  common,  had  created  a  new  bond  of  union ;  and 
an  unanimous  shout  of  enthusiasm  burst  from  all, 
when  the  address  of  the  Liberator  was  read  at  the 
head  of  each  regiment,  which  promised  immediate 
u.i28,ei29.v*ct017»  *^e  deliverance  of  Peru,  and  the  final  eman- 
Annuwre  cipation  of  South  America,  as  the  reward  of  their 

Hiatonque,     r 

1821, 58i.  strenuous  efforts. 

Had  Canterac  and  Valdez,  with  their  numerous 
Battle  of  veteran  troops,  attacked*  the  head  of  Bolivar's  co- 
^n'5  lumns  as  they  debouched,  almost  in  single  file,  from 
the  gorges  of  the  Andes,  they  must  have  achieved 
an  easy  victory.  But,  misled  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  had  routed  several  bodies  of  the  Inde- 
pendents in  recent  actions,  they  had  conceived  an 
undue  contempt  for  their  adversaries,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  unite,  and  allowed  the  precious  time  to 
elapse  without  a  shot  being  fired.  Roused  at  length 
from  his  slumber,  by  the  appearance  of  their  troops 
in  force  on  the  east  of  the  Andes,  Canterac  resolv- 
ed to  attack  the  Independent  army  alone,  as  they 
emerged  from  the  defiles;  and  on  the  5th,  the  Royal- 
ist army,  seven  thousand  strong,  was  discerned  in 
their  front  on  the  plain  of  Junin.  But  the  Indepen- 
dents were  already  extricated  from  the  straits,  and 
Canterac,  finding  the  enemy  in  greater  strength  than 
he  expected,  placed  his  cavalry  to  cover  his  retreat, 
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and  fell  back.    In  an  instant  the  saddles  were  shifted   chap. 
to  the  led  horses,  which  were  comparatively  fresh;  the 


long  Columbian  lance  was  in  the  horsemen's  hands,    1824* 
and  the  formidable  Gauchos  of  the  Pampas  prepared 
to  contend  with  the  veteran  cavaliers  of  Spain.   The 
Spaniards,  led  by  Canterac  in  person,  made  a  masterly 
charge,  and  attacked  the  Independents  with  such 
vigour  that  their  cavalry  were  at  first  routed,  and 
the  Royalist  horse  broke  in  pursuit.    Sucre  skilfully 
took  advantage  of  this  circumstance ;  the  Republi- 
cans rallied,  and  the  force  and  skill  of  the  South 
American  horsemen  more  than  compensated  this 
first  success  of  the  Spaniards.    After  a  terrible  shock, 
in  which  each  could  boast  of  some  success,  both  parties 
retired,  the  Spaniards  having  lost  four  hundred,  the 
Columbians  two  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wound- 
ed.  The  charm  of  the  Spanish  cavalry  was,  however, 
broken  by  this  action,  in  which  they  had  upon  the 
whole  been  worsted  by  the  hardy  Gauchos  of  the 
Pampas;  but  still  the  condition  of  Bolivar's  army  was  iJjnjgjjiL 
very  critical,  without  magazines,  in  a  mountainous  Ann.  Hist, 
country,  with  the  Royalist  army,  of  nearly  double  lf^[  Reg. 
their  own  strength,  in  front,  and  the  sterile  ridges  of1824* 228' 
the  Andes  in  rear.1 

Both  parties,  inspired  with  mutual  respect,  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  inactivity  after  this  severe  Approach 
shock*,  but  the  Royalists  in  the  end  retired,  Bolivar  Cucho?" 
extended  his  quarters,  and,  deeming  the  campaign 
over,  put  his  troops  into  cantonments,  and  himself 
retired  to  Lima,  to  attend  to  affairs  on  the  coast. 
Meanwhile  Canterac  and  Valdez,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  effected  a  junction  by  an  extraordinary 
march  of  the  latter,  and  with  their  united  force, 
twelve  thousand  strong,  advanced  against  the  Inde- 
pendent army,  now  mustering  not  more  than  six 
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chap,  thousand  lances  and  bayonets.     Alarmed  at  such  a 
lxiii.   fearfui  superiority  of  force,  Sucre  gradually  retired 


1824.  till  he  was  driven  up  with  his  back  to  the  Andes, 
in  circumstances  apparently  desperate.  Canterac 
and  Valdez  followed  him  closely,  and  on  the  after- 
Dec  8.  noon  of  the  8th  December  occupied  the  heights  of 
Condorkanki,*  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  such  strength  as  to  render  the  situation  of  the  Re- 
publicans gloomy  in  the  extreme.  Their  army 
occupied  the  plain  of  Ayacucho,  at  the  foot  of  the 
gigantic  wall  of  Condorkanki,  now  bristling  with 
the  sabres  and  bayonets  of  the  Royalists ;  behind 
these  rose  the  vast  mountain  range  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, which  rendered  all  thought  of  escape  impos- 
sible. Deeming  victory  secure,  the  Royalist  gene- 
rals approached  the  Independent  outposts,  and 
,  M]te  ..  invited  them  to  surrender :  a  proposition  which 
163, 164.   was  indignantly  rejected.1 

The  morning  of  the  9th  was  chill  and  clear;  and 
Decisive    when  the  sun  rose  above  the  mountains,  his  rays 
AySho,  8b°ne  on  as  gallant  a  host  in  either  army  as  ever 
Dec  9.      contended   for   the  dominion  of  a   mighty  conti- 
nent.    The  soldiers  on  both   sides  were  observed 
rubbing  their  hands,  and  exhibiting  every  mark  of 
satisfaction  that  this  protracted  contest  was  drawing 
to  a  termination.     With  the  officers  on  either  side 
it  was  literally  a  question  of  life  or  death ;  for  the 
usages  of  civilized  war  had  ceased  between  these 
ruthless  foes,  and  the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold  ap- 
peared in  certain  prospect  to  the  defeated  army. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  Royalists  with  great  difficulty 
descended  the  steep  precipices  of  Condorkanki,  the 
cavalry  leading  their  iiorses,  the  infantry  clinging 

*  Condorkanki  is  the  language  of  the  country,  meaning  "  worthy  of 
the  Condor.*' — Milleb,  ii.  162. 
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by  their    hands   to    the   cliffs   down   which   they   chap. 
were  moving;  on  seeing  which  General  Sucre,  who    LXI1L 


commanded  the  Independent  forces,  addressed  a    182*- 
few  animating  words  to  his  men,  reminding  them 
tbat  upon  their  efforts  that  day  depended  the  fate 
of  South  America,  and  that  he  was  assured  another 
day  of  glory  was  about  to  crown  their  constancy. 
General  Cordova  led  on  the  Republican  cavalry,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  advanced  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  *  Miller,  ii. 
"  Adelante  paso  de  vencedores!"  "  On  with  the  step  sucre'sdff. 
of  conquerors I"  On  the  other  side,  the  Viceroy,  at  ^  ^8™# 
the  head  of  the  steady  Spanish  infantry,  descended  7ii. 
the  mountain  and  advanced  to  the  attack.1 

The  Columbian  infantry  met  thein  nothing  daunt- 
ed, for  the  long  warfare  had  made  the  troops  on  Victory  of 
both  sides  excellent,  and  for  a  few  minutes  a  terrible  p^Ltent* 
contest  ensued.     Soon,  however,  the  Independents 
prevailed ;  the  Spanish  foot  were  driven  back  to  the 
steeps  of  Condorkanki  with  great  slaughter,  and  num- 
bers dropped  under  the  Columbian  fire  as  they  clam- 
bered up  its  rugged  sides.     In  the  confusion  the 
Viceroy  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner.    But  Val- 
dez,  who  had  not  hitherto  engaged,  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the   now  disordered   Independents ;    two 
Royalist  battalions,  fresh  and  in  firm  array,  descended 
the  cliffs  and  routed  the  Peruvian  insurgents,  who 
were  in  hot  pursuit  •,  the  Spanish  foot  rallied,  hurled 
their  pursuers  down  the  rocks,  and  pursued  them 
with  loud  cries  of  victory  across  the  plain.     All 
seemed  lost.    At  this  critical  instant  General  Miller,  \^i^' 
who  was  the  last  Republican  reserve,  and  commanded  ^nn-  Hirt- 
the  horse,  led  the  hussars  of  Junin  to  charge  the  585. ' 
victorious  Royalists  in  flank :  the  Spaniards  were  ^r  j8bid# 
quickly  broken,  their  artillery  taken,  and  the  in-?11- 
fantry  dispersed.*  Fourteen  hundred  of  the  Royalists  i82i,  210' 
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chap,  were  killed ;  seven  hundred,  with  the  Viceroy,  made 
LX11L  prisoners;  and  fifteen  guns  taken.    But  the  Republi- 


1826.    can  loss  0f  eleven  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  out 
of  less  then  six  thousand  who  engaged,  showed  at 
what  a  hazard  the  Independents  had  contended;  and 
in  the  decisive  struggle  the  independence  of  South 
America  was  won  by  the  lances  of  the  Pampas,  led 
by  the  firmness  and  skill  of  an  English  general.1  * 
This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  South  America.  A 
Capituia-  capitulation  was  immediately  entered  into  by  Can- 
Ayacueho,  terac,  in  virtue  of  which  the  whole  of  Peru  and 
lutio^Tia"  Chili  was  surrendered  to  the  Independents,  and  the 
Mexico.    Spanish  forces  were  bound  to  evacuate  entirely  Peru 
and  Chili.     Rodil,  who  commanded  the  fortress  of 
Callao,  refused  to  recognise  the  capitulation,  and  pro- 
longed for  two  years  more  the  defence  of  that  strong- 
Aug.  14,   hold ;  but,  at  length,  he  too  was  forced  to  capitu- 
late, after  a  heroic  and  most  resolute  defence.  Mexico 
followed  the  impulse  given  by  those  decisive  events. 
An  insurrection  against  the  royal  authority  in  that 
province  had,  indeed,  commenced  so  early  as  1810, 
and  was  carried  on  with  various  success  till  1819) 
when  it  was  almost  extinguished*     The  next  year, 
however,  the  accounts  received  of  the  Revolution  in 
Spain  caused  such  a  general  ferment  that  the  revolt 
broke  out  afresh;  and  all  proposals  for  a  compromise 
with  the  old  country  being  rejected  by  the  Cortes  at 
lAnn.  Hist.  Madrid,  the  insurgents  prevailed,  and  Iturbide,  their 
A  pp.' and'  leader,  was  elected  emperor  in  May  1822.1    Disputes 
1824  2il#  soon  arming  between  him  and  his  Congress,  he  abdi- 
216.         cated  the  throne  and  left  the  country ;  when  a  Re- 

*  It  is  an  instance  of  Spanish  gratitude,  that  the  name  of  Geoenl 
Miller,  to  whose  skill  and  courage  this  victory  was  mainly  owing,  w 
never  mentioned  in  the  Spanish  official  account,  though  it  is  admitted 
that  it  was  the  hussars  of  Junin  whom  he  commanded  who  won  the 
victory .;r-£ee  Suceb's  Off  Ace,  Annuoire  Historiquc,  1824,  710, 711. 
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publican  government  was,  in  1823,  established  in  this  chap. 
splendid  region,  by  whose  independence  the  Spanish    LXIIL 


authority  was  finally  extinguished  in  the  New  World.*    1826- 

Thus  was  accomplished,  from  the  results  of  the 
French  invasion  of  Spain,  the  ultimate  independence  Dittfltrous 
of  South  America — a  result  so  vast  and  important  r«™iu- 
as  to  justify  the  historian  m  outstepping  the  period  troubles, 
which  his  narrative  in  general  embraces,  and  tracing  j^™8^ 
out,  in  a  slight  sketch,  those  momentous  changes  to  popnj^tjonj 
their  termination.     Never  was  a  revolution  which  these 
was  looked  to  with  more  anxiety  over  the  whole  civi-  have^ur- 
lized  world,  or  from  which  more  important  results minated- 
to  the  best  interests  of  humanity  was  anticipated. 
And  what  has  been  the  result  ?     It  has  hitherto,  at 
least,  been  calamitous  in  the  extreme.     Unprepared 
for  freedom  by  the  previous  exercise  of  even  the 
smallest  of  its  rights ;  mingling  in  their  bosoms  the 
pride  of  Castilian .  descent  with  the  fierce  passions 
of  Creole  blood;  without  any  rational  religion  to 
restrain  their  excesses ;  generally  ignorant,  and  uni- 
versally stained  with  revolutionary  crime,  the  South 
Americans  have  fallen  into  a  series  of  political  cala- 
mities almost  without  a  parallel.   They  have  become 
the  victims  of  revolutions  so  frequent,  of  civil  dissen- 
sions so  incessant,  that  history,  in  depair,  has  ceased 
to  trace  their  thread j  and  the  awful  interval  of  ob- 
scure  bloodshed   and   devastation   may  be   darkly 
judged  of  by  the  following  appalling  facts.     The 
depopulation  of  the  South  American  states  during 
the  continuance  of  the  contest  has  been  such,  that 

*  The  fate  of  Iturbide  was  very  melancholy.  In  July  1824,  he  was 
induced  by  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  his  country,  in  the  event  of 
an  attempt  being  made  to  reconquer  it  by  Spain,  to  return  to  Mexico ; 
where,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  made  by  the  Republican  government 
in  his  absence,  and  with  the  existence  of  which  he  was  unacquainted, 
he  was  immediately  arrested  and  shot. 
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chap,  in  the  richest  and  most  important  of  them  the  nam* 
'   ber  of  the  people  at  its  close  was  little  above  a  half 


1826.  of  wj|at  ft  had  been  when  the  Revolution  began/ 
Some  of  the  greatest  cities  which  it  contained  have 
been  depopulated;  almost  all  have  been  reduced 
to  half  their  former  number  of  inhabitants.!  The 
mines,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  for  long  ceased  to 
be  worked ;  and  the  town  of  Potosi,  maintained  by 
their  labour,  had  sunk  from  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  to  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  t  Com- 
merce, sharing  in  the  general  ruin,  has  go  signally 
declined,  that  ten  vears  after  the  contest  with  Old 
Spain  had  entirely  ceased,  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
emancipated  states  was  not  half  of  what  it  had  been 
with  Europe  before  the  contest  began,  and,  instead 
of  increasing  under  the  influence  of  Republican  in- 
stitutions, is  still  in  most  places  diminishing.  § 
Almost  Important  as  the  effects  of  the  great  diminution 

entire  of  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the  South  American 
o^ST8*  republics  were  to  the  whole  commercial  world,  its 
"dUaila  *mP°rtance  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  prodigious 
silver,  and  diminution  in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for 
trous  "  the  general  intercourse  of  nations,  which  resulted 
effects       iroxa  these  disastrous  convulsions.     It  has  been  al- 

flowing 

from  it.  ready  mentioned,  that  the  mines  in  America  sup- 
plied, previous  to  the  Spanish  revolution,  43,000,000 
piastres,  or  about  L.  10,000,000  a-year,  being  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  supply  of  the  globe.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  revolutionary  troubles,  which 
continued  for  fourteen  years,  and  the  destruction 

*  Appendix,  K,  Chap.  LXIII.  (1.)  f  H>id-  (*•) 

f  The  town  of  Potosi  contained,  so  early  as  1611,  150,000  inhabi- 
tants.   By  the  abolition  of  the  mtta,  and  the  shocks  which  wealthy 
establishments  received  during  thejlevolution,  it  was  reduced  in  1025 
to  8000."— Gekebax  Miller's  Memoirs,  ii.  239. 
§  See  App.  L,  Chap.  LX1II. 
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of  capital  and   industry  consequent  on  them,  the   chap. 
supply  from  the  mines,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,   LXI!I- 


was  so    much   diminished,   that  for  many   years    182C- 
it  did   not   exceed  a   fifth    part   of   what  it  had 
formerly  been,   and  in  some  years  was  hardly  a 
tenth.*      For  several  years  the    great    mines   of 
Mexico,  the  richest  in   the   world,  produced  no- 
thing;  in  others,  those  in  Peru  did  not  yield  a 
tenth  of  their  former  amount.     Upon  the  whole, 
from   1810   to  1830,   the   average  annual  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  for  the   use  of  the  globe, 
was  not  more  than  a  third  of  what  it  had  been  in 
the  preceding  twenty  years.     This,  too,  occurred  at 
a  time   when   the  re-establishment  of  peace   had 
greatly  augmented  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
men;  when  an  increasing  population  and  mutual 
traffic  every  where  imperatively  called  for  an  en- 
larged circulating  medium;  and  when  the  vastandi  seePor- 
uoiversal  progress  of  luxury  was  daily  absorbing  a  ***** Parl* 
large  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  plate  and  v.  170/ 
objects  of  private  ornament. '  t 

Incalculable  is  the  effect  which  this  prodigious 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  has  Disastrous 
had  on  the  fortunes  of  the  British  Empire.   England  U  th°gCe 
having  been,  during  the  time  that  it  was  going  on,  q"1^^ 
the  great  workshop  of  the  globe,  the   centre  of  tain, 
commercial  intercourse,  the  spring  of  commercial 
activity   for   the  whole  world,   the    effect  of  any 
material  change  in   the   value   of  the   circulating 
medium  was  much   more   powerfully   felt   by  its 
inhabitants   than  by  those   of  any  other  country* 
Thence  the  constant  decline  of  prices  which  was 

•  App.  M,  Chap.  LXIII. 

t  See  on  this  subject  Appendix  N,  Chap.  LXIII.,  where  a  most  in- 
teresting table  is  given.  It  affords  the  real  key  to  the  subsequent 
political  changes  in  the  British  Empire. 
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chap,  felt  by  the  commercial  classes  as  so  sore  an  evil 
Lxm.   (jur^ng  ^^  whole  period,  and  the  effects  of  which 


1826.  still  continue  with  very  little  abatement.  The 
feverish  excitement  of  1823  and  1824;  originat- 
ing in  a  great  measure  in  the  unbounded  expecta- 
tions of  commercial  prosperity  which  were  generally 
entertained  in  this  country  from  the  final  establish- 
ment of  South  American  independence,  only  aug- 
mented the  general  distress,  from  the  frightful  cata- 
strophe of  1825  in  which  it  terminated.  All  attempts 
to  work  the  mines  by  British  capital  have  failed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  turbulence  and  insecurity  of  the  coun- 
try; and  above  fifty  millions  of  British  money  have 
been  lost  in  those  disastrous  mining  speculations,  or  in 
loans  to  the  faithless  insolvent  republics  of  the  New 
World.  All  classes  suffered  by  this  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  consequent  fall 
in  the  money  price  of  every  article  of  consumption, 
except  the  fundholders  and  the  capitalists;  and  thence 
the  general  discontent  which  prevailed  from  1815 
to  1830. 

The  incomes  of  the  landholders  for  a  quarter  of 
itsinflu-  a  century  were  declining,  and  the  weight  of  their 
producing  debts  increasing ;  the  farmers,  from  the  fall  in  the 
t£eEeformprice  of  thejr  produce>  were  progressively  impo- 

verished:  all  who  gained  their  livelihood  by  buying 
and  selling — in  other  words,  the  whole  mercantile 
classes — found  their  stock  daily  sink  in  value.  In 
making  the  transition  from  high  to  low  prices,  a 
whole  generation  suffered  distress— -great  part  of  it 
was  ruined.  It  was  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the 
vast  spring  to  industry  which  resulted  from  the  rise 
of  prices  consequent  on  the  first  discovery  of  the 
South  American  mines.  Thence  the  general  dis- 
satisfaction and  desire  for  change  which  overturn- 
ed the  equilibrium  of  British  society,  and  produced 
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the  Reform  Bill.  Such  was  the  fruit  which  Eng-  chap. 
land  reaped  from  its  insidious  attempt,  in  the  LXI1J- 
face  of  solemn  treaties,  to  dismember  the  Spanish  1826. 
empire,  and  force  revolution  upon  a  people  un- 
prepared for  freedom.  Mr  Canning  boasted  in 
1823  that  he  had  called  a  new  world  into  ex- 
istence to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old:  but  in 
so  doing  he  wellnigh  submerged  his  own  country. 
The  moral  laws  of  nature  are  of  universal  appli- 
cation and  unceasing  activity — Non  alia  Ronue,  alia 
Atheiue.  France,  as  the  natural  consequence  of,  and 
just  retribution  for  her  unjust  interference  in,  the 
North  American  insurrection,  received  twenty  years 
of  bloodshed  and  the  revolution  of  1789 ;  England, 
as  the  natural  consequence  of,  and  righteous  punish- 
ment for,  her  iniquitous  interference  in  the  South 
American  revolt,  received  fifteen  years  of  distress 
and  the  revolution  of  1832. 

In  despair  at  such  a  result  from  a  political  move- 
ment from  which  they  had  contemplated  an  un- uttimate 

nrosDGCtfl 

bounded  field  for  social  regeneration  and  commer-ofthe 
cial  speculation,  the  English  people  have  ceased  to  r^ln  the 
take  any  interest  in  the  South  American  republics ;  ***w 
they  have  transferred  their  desires  rather  to  securing 
the  Brazilian  market,  where,  amidst  the  miseries  of 
the  worst  species  of  slavery,  the  security  of  property 
under  a  monarchical  government  has  reared  up  an 
opening  for  their  manufactures  of  greater  extent  than 
the  whole  Spanish  republics  put  together,  albeit 
with  a  population  four-fold  greater.*  They  had  little 
sympathy  for  commonwealths  who  began  their  career 
by  insolvency  and  dishonesty,  with  repudiation  of 
the  creditors  who  had  supported  them  in  their  dis- 
tress, ingratitude  to  the  heroes  who  had  established 

*  See  App.  N,  Chap.  LXIII.  where  their  comparative  commerce  I» 
given. 
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chap,  their  independence;*  where  dividends  were  not  to  be 
.Jl_JL. obtained  on  stocks,  nor  prices  for  cargoes;  where 
1826.    bloodshed  was  universal,  turmoil  incessant,  and  man- 
kind seemed  to  crouch  only  to  a  succession  of  tyrants. 
But  amidst  all  this  unbounded  disaster,  a  great  moral 
renovation  has  been  going  on  in  these  wasted  realms 
in  the  only  school  of  real  improvement — the  school 
of  suffering.  The  Spaniards  have  indelibly  implanted 
their  seed  in  their  transatlantic  colonies;  the  energy 
which  was  alone  wanting  to  enable  them  to  culti- 
vate their  wilds,  has  perhaps  been  acquired  amidst 
the  unspeakable  suffering  of  the  last  thirty  years. 
A  great  destiny  awaits  that  once  noble  people  if  they 
can  cast  off  their  corruptions.     The  revolution  came 
too  soon  for  the  interests  of  the  existing  generation 
in  Spanish  America,  and  England  has  been  justly 
punished  for  the  part  she  took,  from  selfish  motives, 
in  bringing  it  about ;  but  Providence  can  overrule 
even  the  sins  of  men  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  hu- 
manity.    And  those  who  despair  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  Spanish  race  in  South  America,  because  ther 
have  slaughtered  each  other  with  such  cruelty,  and 
their  revolution  has  hitherto  terminated  in  nothing 
but  disaster,  would  do  well  to  look  back  to  the 
usages  of  war  in  England  during  the  contest  of  the 
Roses,  or  the  national  freedom  she  enjoyed  during 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell;  and  reflect  on  the  issue 
to  which  Supreme  Wisdom  has  in  the  end  conducted 
bloodshed  as  universal,  and  military  despotism  as  op- 
pressive, as  that  which  has  hitherto  blasted  all  the 
,     hopes  of  humanity  in  the  New  World. 

*  "  n  est  triste  <f  ajouter,  que  les  braves  corps  <T Anglais  qui  codui- 
buerent  beaucoup  aux  succes  des  campagnes  de  Bolivar  ne  furent  recom- 
penses que  par  de  mauvais  traitemens,  la  misere,  la  maladie,  et  It 
mort—DucoNDRAY  Holbtezh,  Vie  de  Bolivar,  iL  118. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 


FIRST  INVASION  OF  SPAIN  BY  WELLINGTON,  JAN.— NOV. 

1812. 

ARGUMENT. 

• 

First  Invasion  of  Spain  by  Wellington,  January  to  November  1812 — 
Tut  Power  and  Resources  of  Napoleon  at  this  period— Remarkable  Pre-    CHAP 
fiction  of  Napoleon's  approaching  Fall  at  the  same  time — Commencement    LXIV." 
at  this  Period  of  the  Fall  of  the  French  Empire— Wellington  prepares  to 


tenege  Ciudad  Rodrigo — Commencement  of  the  Operations— Rapid  Pro-  1812. 
«»ti  of  the  Siege — Aspect  of  both  Sides  before  the  Assault— The  Third 
Dmsion  cany  the  great  Breach— Storm  of  the  lesser  Breach— Hideous  dis- 
orders consequent  on  the  Storm — Vast  importance  of  this  Capture— Agita- 
ta* it  produced  among  the  French  Generals — Secret  Preparations  made 
•gainst  Badajoz— Movement  of  the  British  Army  towards  that  Fortress— 
Reparations  for  the  Siege — Its  Commencement — Storming  of  Picurina — 
Han  of  Attack  of  the  Fortress  itself—  Philippon's  Preparations  of  Defence — 
tfrnccessfcl  Assault  of  the  great  Breaches— Terrific  struggle  at  their  Base 
—The  Castle  is  assaulted  by  Picton — The  town  is  at  length  carried— 
Walker's  Division  also  gets  in  by  Escalade — Wellington's  Conduct  during 
the  Assault — Magnitude  and  importance  of  this  Conquest — Soult  advances 
from  Andalusia,  and  retreats  to  it — Marmont's  Irruption  into  Beira — Wel- 
lington moves  to  the  Agueda — His  efforts  in  his  Cantonments  to  supply  the 
Fortresses  taken — Napoleon's  anger  at  the  Fall  of  Badajoz— Incorporation 
of  Catalonia  with  the  French  Empire— Reduction  in  the  French  Force  in 
the  Peninsula — Spirit  and  Character  of  the  Allied  Army  at  this  period— 
Description  of  the  French  Forts  at  the  Bridge  of  Almarez— Hill's  Prepara- 
tions for  their  Attack— Storming  of  the  Forts— Mirabete  is  saved  by  a  False 
Alarm,  and  Hill  returns  to  Badajoz— Defeat  of  Ballasteros  in  Andalusia— 
Defensive  Measures  taken  in  Estremadura— Wellington's  Preparations  for 
the  Invasion  of  Spain — Sonlt's  Plans  at  this  period — Forces  of  the  French 
in  Spam— Advance  of  Wellington  to  Salamanca— Siege  of  the  Forts 
there— Marmont's  ineffectual  Attempt  to  raise  the  Siege— Capture  of 
the  Forta — Marmont  retires  behind  the  Douro— His  able  Movements,  and 
Wellington's  Retreat— Wellington's  difficulties  from  the  Slowness  at  the 
Spaniards— And  Lord  William  Bentinek's  Failure  in  the  projected  Co-ope- 
tttkm— Wellington  Retreats  across  the  Guarena— Repulse  of  a  Cavalry 
Attack  at  OastriUo— Movements  on  both  sides  during  the  Retreat  to  San 
Cbiatoval— The  British  retreat  to  the  Neighbourhood  of  Salamanca— Cri- 
&al  Situation  of  the  English  Army— Movements  of  both  Armies  immedi- 
**j  before  the  Battle— Fake  Movement  of  the  French  left— Wellington's 
VOL.  VIII.  2  G 
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CHAP    di,Positionfl  of  Attack— French  Dispositions  and  Commencement  of  the 

LXIV     Battle— Progress  of  the  Action,  and  Wound  of  Marmont — Total  Defeat  of 

l_the  French  left  under  Thomieres — Splendid  Charge  of  the  British  Caralry 


1812.  on  Foy's  division— Repulse  of  the  British  at  the  Centre,  and  of  the  French 
at  Arapeilles— Wellington  and  Beresford  restore  the  Battle  in  the  centre — 
Last  Stand  and  Final  Defeat  of  the  French— Wellington  pursues  in  the 
wrong  Direction— Results  of  the  Battle— Brilliant  Charge  of  the  German 
Dragoons  on  the  French  Rearguard — Rapid  Retreat  of  the  French  to  Val- 
ladolid — Retreat  of  Joseph  towards  Madrid,  and  Action  at  Majalahonda — 
Consternation  which  prevailed  in  that  Capital — Entry  of  the  English  into 
Madrid,  and  enthusiastic  Joy  which  prevailed — Measures — Attack  on  and 
Reduction  of  the  Retire—  Great  amount  of  Warlike  Stores  found  there — 
And  importance  of  the  Central  Position  which  the  English  had  now  ac- 
quired in  Spain — Able  Views  of  Soult  at  this  period  for  the  Re-establish- 
ment of  Affairs — Refusal  of  Suchet  to  send  any  Succour  to  Joseph — Opera- 
tions of  Hill  and  Drouet  in  Estremadura  and  La  Mancha— Wellington  moves 
to  the  North  to  press  upon  Clausel — The  French  retire  to  Burgos — De- 
scription of  the  Castle  there,  and  the  French  Works  around  it— Commence- 
ment of  the  Siege  and  Storming  of  the  Hornwork  of  Saint  Mw»Hai»l — Re- 
peated unsuccessful  Assaults — Storming  of  the  outer  Intrenchmetite— 
Increasing  Difficulties  of  the  Besiegers  from  the  want  of  Artillery — Wel- 
lington's resolution  to  retire,  and  causes  of  the  Failure  of  the  Attack 

v  Operations  of  Hill  in  the  Centre  of  Spain — He  evacuates  Madrid,  and 
retreats  towards  Salamanca — Increasing  Difficulties  of  Wellington's  Retreat 
— Junction  of  his  Army  and  Hill's — Junction  of  Soult  and  Clausel's  force- 
Wellington  offers  Battle,  which  is  refused— He  retreats  to  Cindad  Rodrigo 
— Extraordinary  Hardships  and  Losses  of  the  Retreat— The  Army  is  put 
into  Winter  Quarters — Acrimonious  Address  of  Wellington  to  his  Officers 
—Its  effect  on  the  Troops— Operations  in  the  South  and  East  of  Spain- 
Landing  of  the  British  Force  at  Alicante— Battle  of  Castello,  and  Defeat  of 
Suchet— Want  of  Vigour  with  which  this  Success  was  followed  up  by  the 
.  British  General — Operations  in  Catalonia  during  the  Campaign,  and  in 
Asturias  and  Biscay — General  Result  of  the  Campaign— Its  raat  effect  in 
loosening  the  French  Power  In  the  Peninsula— Wellington's  great  Merits 
in  the  conduct  of  it — Immense  adrantages  gained  by  the  Allies— Reaction 

«  upon  themselves  of  the  French  mode  of  making  war. 

The  close  of  the  year  1811  and  commencement  of 
Vast  pow-;  1812,  witnessed  the  elevation  of  the  power  of  Napo- 
aouroes'of  k°n  to  its  highest  point ;  and  such  was  the  magni- 

itlSus6011  tu(*e  °^  *^e  ^orces  ^en  at  his  disposal,  and  the  para- 
period,  lysis  which  had  seized  the  minds  of  men  from  the  un- 
broken career  of  his  success,  that  his  empire  appeared 
established  on  a  foundation  which  could  never  be 
shaken.  Every  continental  state  had  successively 
attempted  to  combat  it,  and  every  one  had  been  over- 
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« 

thrown  in  the  struggle :  The  alliance  of  Russia  and  chap. 
Austria  in  1805,  of  Russia  and  Prussia  in  1806,  nf  LXIV* 


Spam  and  Austria  in  1809,  had  been  alike  unable  to  1812» 
restrain  the  rapid  and  portentous  growth  of  his  power. 
From  pacific  repose  he  rose  up,  like  a  giant  refreshed 
by  sleep,  more  formidable  in  numbers  and  organiza- 
tion than  when  the  last  strife  terminated ;  from  war- 
like struggles  he  emerged  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer. It  was  hard  to  say  whether  his  power  had 
risen  more  rapidly  in  peace  or  in  war ;  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  limit  could  be  imposed  to  the  growth 
of  an  empire  to  which  the  former  brought  only  an  in- 
crease of  hostile  preparations ;  the  latter,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  pacific  resources.  The  systematic  exertions 
of  military  monarchies,  the  tumultuous  array  of  po- 
pular enthusiasm,  had  been  alike  overthrown  in  the 
strife.  Little  could  be  hoped  from  the  former,  when 
the  heroism  of  Aspern  had  failed ;  nothing  expected 
from  the  latter,  when  the  devotion  of  Saragossa  had 
been  subdued.  The  hopes  awakened  by  the  retreat 
from  Torres  Vedras  had  been  chilled  by  subsequent 
disasters ;  the  subjugation  of  the  east  of  Spain  seem- 
ed to  presage  the  speedy  concentration  of  an  over- 
whelming force  against  the  battalions  of  Wellington 
in  the  west ;  and  if  he  succumbed,  nothing  remained, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Vistula  to  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, capable  of  combating  the  French  power,  or  re- 
sisting the  Imperial  will.  A  general  despair,  in  con- 
sequence, seized  upon  the  public  mind  over  all  Eu- 
rope. Even  the  bravest  hearts  hesitated  as  to  the 
ultimate  issue  of  a  contest  in  which  former  conti- 
nental effort  had  terminated  only  in  disaster ;  and 
many  ages  of  military  servitude  were  regarded  by 
the  strongest  heads  as  the  inevitable  destiny  of  Eu- 
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chap,  rope,  to  be  overthrown,  perhaps,  at  last  only  by  a 
lxiv.  fj^gjj  deluge  of  northern  barbarians,* 


1812.       it  was  at  this  dark  and  mournful  period,  that  a 
Remark,  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  thus  addressed  a 
dktion^f  British  congregation:  u  There  is  a  limit,  my  brethren, 
Napoleon  s  to  human  suffering ;  there  is  an  hour  in  oppression 
ing  fail  at  when  resolution  springs  from  despair.     There  are 
Fe1bP28°d' bounds  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material  system 
1811.       to  the  dominion  of  evil ;  there  are  limits  to  the  in- 
justice of  nations  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  individuals. 
There  is  a  time,  when  cunning  ceases  to  delude  and 
hypocrisy  to  deceive ;  when  power  ceases  to  overawe, 

•  "  Those  tuned,  double  cursed  news,  have  sunk  my  spirits  so 
much,  that  I  am  almost  disbelieving  a  providence.  God  forgiv/e  me  ? 
But  I  think  some  evil  demon  has  been  permitted  in  the  shape  of  this 
tyrannical  monster,  whom  God  has  sent  on  the  nations  visited  in  his 
anger.  The  Spaniards  may  have  Roman  pride!  but  they  want  Roman 
talent  to  support  it :  and  in  short,  unless  God  in  his  mercy  should  raise 
up  amongst  them  one  of  those  extraordinary  geniuses,  who  seem  crea- 
ted for  the  emergencies  of  an  oppressed  people,  I  confess  I  see  no 
hope.  The  spring-tide  may,  for  aught  I  knew,  break  upon  us  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament.  There  is  an  evil  fate  upon  us  in  all  we  do 
at  home  or  abroad." — Sib  Walts*  Scott  to  Ellis,  131*  December 
1808,  and  September  14,  1809.— Lockhabt's  Life  of  Scott,  ii.  225, 
227,  258. 

To  the  same  purpose,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  at  this  period, 
Dec.  24  writing  to  Gentz  at  Vienna : — u  I  believe,  like  you,  in  a  resurrection, 
1806, 1807.  because  I  believe  in  the  immortality  of  civilization ;  but  when,  by 
whom,  and  in  what  form,  are  questions  which  I  have  not  the  sagacity  to 
answer,  and  on  which  it  would  be  boldness  to  hazard  a  conjecture.  A 
dark  and  stormy  night,  a  black  series  of  ages,  may  be  prepared  for  our 
posterity  before  the  dawn  that  opens  the  more  perfect  day.  Who  can 
tell  how  long  that  fearful  night  may  be  before  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
morrow  ?  The  race  of  man  may  reach  the  promised  land :  but  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  present  generation  will  not  perish  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  mischief  has  become  too  intricate  to  be  unravelled  in  our 
day.  An  evil  greater  than  despotism,  even  in  its  worst  and  moat  hide* 
oua  form,  approaches— a  monarchy  literally  universal  seems  about  to  be 
established" — Mackintosh  to  Gsntz,  24ft  December  1806;  amd  to 
William  Ogjxvib,  Eeq^  24ft  February  1807 ;  Memoir*  of  Mackin- 
tosh, i.  807  and  383. 
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and  oppression  will  no  longer  be  borne.     To  that  cbap. 
hour,  to  that  avenging  hour,  Time  and  nature  are_LxIV# 


approaching.  The  cap  of  bitterness  is  full,  and  there  1812- 
is  a  drop  which  will  make  it  overflow.  Unmarked 
as  it  may  be  amidst  the  blaze  of  military  glory,  the 
dread  Hand  is  yet  writing  on  the  wall  the  sentence 
of  its  doom :  the  hoar  is  steadily  approaching  when 
evil  will  be  overcome  with  good,  and  when  the  life- 
blood  of  an  injured  world  will  collect  at  the  heart, 
and  by  one  convulsive  efibrt  throw  off  the  load  that 
has  oppressed  it  It  is  impossible  that  the  oppressed 
can  longer  beckon  the  approach  of  a  power  which 
comes  only  to  load  them  with  heavier  chains ;  it  is 
impossible  that  the  nations  of  Europe,  cradled  in  civi- 
lization and  baptized  into  the  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God,  can  long  continue  to  bend  their  freeborn 
heads  before  the  feet  of  foreign  domination ;  or  that 
they  can  suffer  the  stream  of  knowledge  which  has 
so  long  animated  their  soil,  to  terminate  at  last  in  the 
deep  stagnation  of  military  despotism.  Even  the  op- 
pressor bleeds  in  the  hour  that  he  triumphs :  his 
people  are  goaded  to  exertions  which  they  loathe : 
his  laurels  are  wet  with  the  tears  of  those  who  have 
been  bereaved  of  their  children.  For  years  our  at- 
tention has  been  fixed  on  that  great  and  guilty  coun- 
try which  has  been  fertile  in  nothing  by  revolution ; 
and  from  which,  amidst  the  clouds  that  cover  it,  we 
have  seen  that  dark  and  shapeless  form  arise,  which, 
like  the  vision  that  appalled  the  king  of  Babylon, 
'  hath  its  legs  of  iron  and  its  arms  of  brass.9  Yet, 
while  our  eye  strains  to  measure  its  dimensions,  and 
our  ear  shrinks  at  the  threatening  of  its  voice,  let  us 
survey  it  with  the  searching  eye  of  the  prophet,  and 
we  shall  see  that  its  feet  are  of '  base  and  perishable 
clay.9    Amidst  all  the  terrors  of  its  brightness,  it  has 
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chap,  no  foundation  in  the  moral  stability  of  justice.    It  is 
lxi v.   irradiated  by  no  beam  from  Heaven  j  it  is  blessed  by 


1812.  no  prayer  of  man ;  it  is  worshipped  with  no  gratitude 
by  the  patriot  heart.  It  may  remain  for  the  time 
that  is  appointed  it ;  but  the  awful  hour  is  on  the 
wing  when  the  universe  will  resound  with  its  fall : 
and  the  same  sun  which  now  measures  out  with  re- 
luctance the  length  of  its  impious  reign,  will  one  day 
pour  his  undecaying  beams  amid  its  ruins,  and  bring 
forth  from  the  earth  which  it  has  overshadowed  the 
promises  of  a  greater  spring/5  * — That  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  virtue  over  oppression  which  the  foresight 
of  the  statesman  could  not  venture  to  anticipate,  and 
the  courage  of  the  soldier  hardly  dared  to  expect,  was 
clearly  foreseen,  and  confidently  announced,  at  the 
darkest  period  of  the  struggle,  by  the  undoubting 
voice  of  religious  faith.  The  philosopher  may  ad- 
mire the  moral  grandeur  of  the  sentiments  conveyed 
in  these  eloquent  words ;  the  historian  may  mark  the 
exact  accomplishment  whifch  the  prediction  they  con- 
tained was  so  soon  to  receive,  and  its  singular  felicity 
at  the  moment  it  was  uttered :  but  the  author  trusts 
he  will  be  forgiven  if  he  feels  a  yet  deeper  interest  in 
the  voice  of  a  revered  parent — now  issuing  from  the 
tomb — and  gives  vent  to  an  expression  of  thankful- 
ness, that  he  has  been  permitted  to  follow  out,  in  the 
narrative  of  this  mighty  convulsion,  those  principles 
on  the  moral  government  of  the  world  which  were 
invariably  maintained  and  publicly  expressed  by  his 
father,  during  the  whole  of  its  continuance. 

The  subsequent  chapters  of  this  history  contain 
nothing  but  the  accomplishment  of  this  prediction. 

•  Fast  Sermon,  February  28,  1811,  and  Feb.  1806,  by  the  Rer.  Ar- 
chibald Alison,  Prebendary  of  Samm,  &c. — Sermons,  Vol.  L,  272  and 
408 ;  5th  edition. 
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The  universe  did  indeed  resound  with  the  fall  of  chap. 
the  awful  form  which  had  overshadowed  it;   and   LX1V- 


the  English  historian  may  well  feel  a  pride  at   1812. 
the  part  which  his  country  took  in  this  immortal  Com- 
deliverance.    The  British  army  was  the  vanguard  2^J2ment 
which  broke  the  spell  which  had  so  long  entranced  Ifri?d11off 
mankind :  it  was  from  the  rocks  of  Torres  Vedras  the  French 
that  the  French  arms  first  permanently  receded ;  it  mvm- 
was  on  the  plains  of  Castile  that  the  first  mortal 
strokes  to  their  empire  were  delivered.     Before  the 
Niemen  had  been  crossed,  the  rivulet  of  the  Albuera 
had  run  red  with  Gallic  blood ;  before  Smolensko 
had  fallen,  Badajoz  had  yielded  to  the  resistless 
assault  of  the  English  soldiery;   it  was  in  the 
triumphs  of  Salamanca  that  the  Russians  sought  the 
long-wished-for  omen  of  ultimate  victory ;   in  the 
recovery  of  Madrid  that  they  beheld,  amidst  the 
flames  of  Moscow,  the  presage  of  their  own  deliver- 
ance. *     The  first  to  open  the  career  of  freedom  to 
the  world,  England  was  also  the  last  to  recede  from 
the  conflict :  the  same  standards  which  had  waved 
oyer  its  earliest  triumphs,  were  seen  above  the  reserve 
on  whom  the  final  throes  of  the  struggle  depended. 
Vain  would  have  been  the  snows  of  Russia  and  the 
conquest  of  Leipsic,  vain  the  passage  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  capture  of  Paris,  if  British  valour  had  not 
for  ever  stopped  the  renewed  career  of  victory  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  t  And  mark  the  extraordinary 

•  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  was  received  by  both  the 
French  and  Russian  armies  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Borodino ; 
that  of  the  taking  of  Madrid  by  Lord  Wellington  as  Kutusoff  was  per- 
forming his  circular  march  round  Moscow,  by  the  light  of  the  burning 
cipitaL— Fttfc  Infra,  chap.  lxix. 

t "  If  the  English  army/*  said  Napoleon,  "  had  been  defeated  at 
Waterloo,  what  would  hare  availed  all  the  Russians,  Austrians,  or 
Prussians  who  were  crowding  to  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees?" — Napoleon,  Memoirs,  ix.  book  203. 
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chap,  coincidence  between  the  termination  of  revolutionary 
lxiv.  trinmph  and  the  commencement  of  righteous  retri- 
1812.  bution:  both  occurred  at  the  same  moment;  it 
would  seem  as  if  a  distinct  line  had  been  drawn  by 
Omnipotence9  beyond  which  victory  should  not  fan 
the  banners  of  guilt  on  the  one  side,  nor  disaster 
sink  the  spirit  of  virtue  on  the  other. 

u  Fond  impious  man,  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud, 
Raised  by  thy  breath,  hath  quench'd  the  orb  of  day? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray." 

On  the  8th  January  1812,  the  long  series  of  revolu- 
tionary triumphs  terminated  with  the  fall  of  Valencia; 
and  the  next  day  Wellington  led  his  army  across 
the  Agueda,  and  commenced  the  career  of  victory 
which  never  paused  till  the  oppressor  was  hurled 
from  his  throne,  and  the  British  standards  waved 
in  triumph  on  the  walls  of  Paris.* 

Wellington  no  sooner  perceived,  from  the  disper- 
Weiiing-   sion  of  the  armies  of  Portugal  and  the  north,  in  wide 
£££7o    cantonments  on  the  upper  Tagus  and  the  Douro, 
^«jj     in  December  1811,  that  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  aban- 
Rodngo.   doned  to  its  own  resources,  than  he  judged  that  the 
Jan.  1812.  favourabie  opportunity,  so  long  watched  for,  of  attack- 
ing that  fortress  with  some  chance  of  success,  had 
arrived.     His  army,  indeed,  was  still  unhealthy; 
nearly  twenty  thousand  were  yet  in  hospital;  for 
though  large  reinforcements  had  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, yet  the  new  regiments,  in  great  part  affected 
by  the  Walcheren  fever,  were  far  more  liable  to  sick- 
ness than  the  old  soldiers ;  the  pay  was  three  months 
in  arrear ;  supplies  were  still  got  up  with  difficulty ; 
and  the  new  clothing  for  the  troops  had  not  yet 

*  This  is  strictly  true ;  every  subsequent  march  in  advance  in  Russia 
was  a  step  towards  ruin. 
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arrived.    But  in  all  these  respects  he  was  well  aware  chap. 
the  enemy's  armies  were  in  a  still  worse  condition  ;    LXIV* 


while  the  new  positions  assigned  to,  and  now  taken    1812« 
by  them,   in   conformity   with  the   orders  of  the 
French  Emperor,  issued  in  November,  had  removed 
them  to  such  a  distance  as  rendered  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther, especially  at  that  inclement  season,  any  ade- 
quate force  could  be  assembled  for  its  relief.    Bonnet 
was  in  the  Asturias  ;  Montbrun  at  Alicante ;  and 
the  bulk  of  the  army  of  the  north,  now  charged  with 
the  defence  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  cantonments  on 
the  Douro.     The  better,  however,  to  conceal  his  real 
designs,  Wellington,  in  the  close  of  1811,  caused  Hill 
to  assume  the  offensive  in  Estremadura ;  and  this 
was  done  with  such  success  by  that  enterprizing  offi- 
cer, whose  slightest  movements  were  watched  with   • 
the  utmost  anxiety  since  the  blow  of  Aroyo  de  Moli- 
nos,  that  they  abandoned  Merida  and  Almendralijo,  Dec.  29, 
and  concentrated  their  forces  towards  Llerena,  while1811* 
the  English  advanced  posts  occupied  the  latter  town 
on  the  2d  of  January,  and  spread  themselves  out  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Badajoz.     Such  was  the  im- 
pression produced  by  this  irruption  into  the  French 
quarters,  that  Soult,  conceiving  Badajoz  to  be  threat- 
ened, gave  orders  for  assembling  his  forces  through 
the  whole  of  Andalusia,  at  the  very  moment  that  ^ct^ 
Wellington,  having  concealed  his  designs  till  the  281,282. 
instant  of  their  execution,  was  making  his  troops  pre-  6o°6i.U" 
pare  fascines  and  gabions  in  their  respective  villages,  ^^  £ 
and  laying  down  the  portable  bridge  over  the  Aguedai*.  369,371. 
for  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.1 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  the  bridge  was  fixed 
on  the  6th,  but  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  prevented  the 
troops  from  moving  till  the  8th ;  as  if  to  make  the 
termination  of  Napoleon's  long  career  of  conquest,  by 
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chap   the  surrender  of  Valencia,  coincide  exactly  with  the 
commencement  of  his  fall,  by  the  English  attack  on 


1812.    Ciudad  Rodrigo.     The  light  division  only  crossed 
Com-       on  that  day,  and  immediately  formed  the  investment 
mencemen  ^  ^e  fortress ;  in  the  evening  an  advanced  redoubt, 
jaTo      situated  on  the  great  Teson,  was  carried  by  assault : 
Jan.  is.     the  first  parallel  was  established  on  the  day  follow- 
ing;  and  a  few  days  after,  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz 
Jan.  14.     was  stormed.    The  garrison,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  besiegers,  now  made  a  vigorous  sortie,  and 
did  considerable  mischief  to  the  head  of  the  sap  be- 
fore they  were  repulsed ;  but  the  progress  of  the 
works  was  not  seriously  interrupted  by  this  effort  On 
the  same  afternoon  the  batteries  opened ;    and  at 
night  the  fortified  convent  of  San  Francesco,  which 
.    flanked  the  right  of  the  trenches,  was  carried  by  a 
gallant  escalade  of  the  46th  regiment.     At  half-past 
four  in  the  evening,  just  as  darkness  set  in,  the 
breaching  batteries  opened,  and  thirty  heavy  guns 
sent  forth   their  crashing  fire  against  the  walls. 
"Then  was  beheld  a  spectacle  at  once  fearful  and  sub- 
lime.    The  enemy  replied  to  the  assailants'  fire  with 
more  than  fifty  pieces  :  the  bellowing  of  eighty  large 
guns  shook  the  ground  far  and  wide ;  the  smoke  rested 
in  heavy  volumes  upon  the  battlements  of  the  place, 
or  curled  in  light  wreaths  about  the  numerous  spires; 
375?  38L  the  shells,  hissing  through  the  air,  seemed  fiery  ser- 
6oD62  Ua   P^*8  leaping  from  the  darkness  ;  the  walls  crashed 
Garw.  YiU.  to  the  stroke  of  the  bullet,  and  the  distant  mountains 
•  fieim.  iv!  returning  the  sound,  appeared  to  moan  over  the  fait 

**>27i:    ing  City.»  *  • 

*  N  apibb.  Colonel  Napier's  descriptions  of  battles  and  sieges  are,  in 
some  places,  the  finest  passages  that  exist  in  that  style,  in  modern  lite- 
rature. Lord  Londonderry's  description  of  the  same  event  is  also  un- 
commonly graphic  and  impressive. — Lohdobbsbxt,  ii.  25. 
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On  the  three  following  days  the  fire  continued  chap. 
with  great  vigour  on  both  sides ;   the  wall  came,  LX1Va 


down  in  huge  masses,  and  though  the  besiegers  were  1812- 
exposed  to  a  most  destructive  cannonade,  and  the  Rapid  pro- 
head  of  the  trenches  wellnigh  stifled  by  the  storm  fhHLge. 
of  grape  and  shells,  eleven  thousand  of  which  were 
discharged  by  the  enemy,  yet  the  progress  of  the-ruin 
was  very  evident;  and  by  reserving  all  their  fire  for 
the  ramparts,  and  not  discharging  a  shot  at  the  de- 
fences, the  faussebraye  was  beaten  down,  and  two  large 
breaches  were  declared  practicable  in  the  rampart  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th.  The  nearest  batteries  were 
still  above  two  hundred  yards  distant,  and  not  one 
of  the  parapets  was  injured,  circumstances  which 
augmen  ted'greatly  the  d  ifficul  ties  of  carrying  the  place 
by  storm ;  but  Wellington  was,  for  many  reasons, 
eager  for  the  assault,  for  the  prize  to  be  gained  by  its 
capture  was  immense,  and  every  day  added  to  the 
danger  of  the  fortress  being  relieved  from  without. 
The  whole  siege  equipage  and  stores  of  the  army  of 
Portugal  were  deposited  in  the  place,  and  the  French 
had  no  other  nearer  than  Madrid ;  its  capture  would 
render  any  attack  on  Almeida  or  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras  impossible  for  a  very  long  period  ;  the  ene- 
my's credit  would  suffer  by  the  capture  of  so  impor- 
tant a  stronghold  under  the  eye  of  two  armies,  each 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  British 
would  acquire  by  its  reduction  both  a  frontier  for- 
tress of  approved  strength,  and  a  basis  for  future  of- 
fensive operations  of  inestimable  importance.  Mar- 
mont,  too,  was  collecting  his  troops  and  approaching ;  ^^y1.11, 
it  was  known  that  by  the  28th  or  29th  he  would  beN»p- iv- 

379  383 

at  Salamanca,  only  four  marches  distant,1  with  forty  jonw,  h." 
thousand  men,  and  the  recent  failure  at  Badajoz  toldg1;^2^ 
but  too  clearly  what  might  be  the  result  of  prosecut-271» 277- 
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chap,  ing  the  siege  according  to  the  established  rules,  and 
LXIV-   waiting  till  the  counterscarp  was  blown  in,  and  the 


1812.  parapets  commanding  the  breach  all  levelled  by  the 
besiegers'  fire.  The  place  was  accordingly  summon- 
ed on  the  18  th,  and  the  governor  having  returned 
a  gallant  answer,  that  he  would  not  surrender,  pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  assault. 

The  perilous  honour  of  this  attack  fell  on  the  light 
Plan  of  the  and  3d  divisions,  the  former  under  Craufurd,  the 
""^  latter  led  by  Picton,  whose  turn  it  was  to  be  that 
day  on  duty  in  the  trenches.  The  latter,  com- 
manded by  General  M'Kinnon,  preceded  by  the 
light  companies,  under  Major  Manners,  was  to  at- 
tack the  main  breach ;  the  Portuguese  of  the  divi- 
sion were  in  reserve  in  the  trenches,  ready  to  ad- 
vance if  occasion  required.  The  former,  under 
under  General  Vandeleur  and  Colonel  Barnard,  re- 
ceived orders  to  assault  the  lesser  breach,  and,  as 
soon  as  they  got  footing  on  the  summit,  turn  sharp 
to  the  right  in  order  to  take  in  flank  the  defenders  of 
the  main  breach,  and  assail  in  rear  the  interior  re- 
trenchments by  which  the  enemy  hoped  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  assailants,  even  if  they  did  win  the 
rampart.  This  done,  and  a  communication  between 
the  two  columns  being  effected,  an  effort  was  to  be 
made  to  burst  open  the  Salamanca  gate,  and  let  in 
the  rest  of  the  division.  Pack,  with  his  brigade  of 
Portuguese,  as  soon  as  the  firing  became  general,  was 
to  make  a  false  attack  by  escalade  on  the  outwork  of 
St  Jago,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  which 
might  be  converted  into  a  real  attack  if  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  penetrating  should  occur.  The  5th 
regiment,  forming  part  of  the  3d  division,  was  to 
enter  the  ditch  at  its  extreme  right  by  breaking  down 
the  palisades,  thence  escalade  the  faussebraye,  and 
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proceed  along  the  foot  of  the  rampart  to  the  great  chap. 
breach,  while  the  94th  was  to  leap  direct  into  the  LX1V* 


ditch  at  the  head  of  the  main  storming  party  of  the  3d    1812* 
division.    The  storming  parties  received  orders  not 
to  fire  a  shot,  hut  push  on  with  the  bayonet ;  the 
bearers  of  the  bags,  ladders,  and  other  engines  of 
assault,  were  not  even  armed,  lest  any  irregular  skir- 
mish should  interfere  with  their  smoothing  the  way 
for  the  other  troops.     The  preparations  of  the  he- 
sieged,  however,  were  very  formidable :  bombs  and 
hand-grenades  lined  the  top  of  the  breaches  to  roll 
down  on  the  assailants  -,  bags  of  powder  were  dis- 
posed among  the  ruins,  to  explode  when  they  began  siege*  *. 
to  ascend  the  slopes ;  two  heavy  guns,  charged  with  ^^f °; 
grape,  flanked  the  summit  of  the  larger  breach ;  and  tent©  Lord 
a  mine  was  prepared  under  it,  to  explode  if  all  other  jaT^T 
defences  failed.    These  obstacles,  however,  noways  ^^  ^ 
daunted  the  British  troops  ;  and  the  last  words  of  527.  Lond. 
Wellington's  instructions  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  264.  Nap. 
whole  army  as  well  as  himself — "  Ciudad  Rodrigo^8^^ 
must  be  carried  by  assault  this  evening  at  seven**.  274,276. 
o'clock."1 

The  evening  was  calm  and  tranquil :  the  moon,  in 
her  first  quarter,  diffused  a  doubtful  light  over  the  Aspect  of 
scene,  which,  without  disclosing  particular  objects,  before  the 
rendered  their  rude  outline  distinctly  visible.     The*88™1'* 
projecting  bastions  stood  forth  like  giants  in  the 
gloom,  darkly  yet  clearly  defined  on  the  adjoining 
shadows ;  while  in  their  sides,  yawning  gulfs,  half 
filled  up  with  ruins,  showed  where  the  breaches  had 
been  made  and  the  deadly  strife  was  to  ensue.  In  the 
British  lines  the  trenches  were  crowded  with  armed 
men,  among  whom  not  a  whisper  was  to  be  heard, 
nor  a  movement  perceived  ;  so  completely  had  disci- 
pline, and  the  absorbing  anxiety  of  the  moment,  sub* 
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chap,  dued  every  unruly  feeling  and  stilled  every  dauntless 
lxiv.   jjeart#  Ag  the  great  clock,  however,  of  the  Cathedral 


1812.    tolled  seven,  the  word  was  quietly  passed  along  that 

all  was  ready ;  and,  leaping  at  once  out  of  the  trenches, 

the  men  rushed  forward  to  the  breaches,  led  hy  their 

respective  forlorn  hopes :  that  of  the  third  division 

headed  by  Ensign  Mackie,  with  the  forlorn  hope,  and 

1  Jones,  i.  General  M'Kinnon  leading  the  storming  party ;  that 

imSitf  the  ught  by  Mr  Gurwood,*  followed  by  Colonel 

382  384    Colborne  °f 'he  5®d>  an^  Major.  Napier  at  the  head 

Beim.  iy.'  of  the  storming  party  ; — and  with  the  exploits  of 

QutwJt{u.  these  brave  men  began  the  Fall  of  the  French 

527, 528.  ''Empire.1 

M'Kinnon's  division  crossed  the  open  space  be- 
The  third  tween  the  trenches  and  the  rampart,  under  a  tern- 
carry  the  pest  of  grape  and  musketry  from  the  walls,  and  in  a 
br^h.  ^e  w  minutes  reached  the  counterscarp,  which  was  found 
to  be  eleven  feet  deep.  The  sappers,  however,  in- 
stantly threw  down  their  bags  of  hay,  which  soon  di- 
minished the  depth  by  one-half,  and  the  men  of  the 
94th,  hastily  leaping  down,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  breach ;  but  there  a  most  serious  opposition 
awaited  them.  The  shells,  rolled  down  from  the 
top,  burst  amidst  the  throng  with  frightful  explo- 
sions. Every  shot  of  the  close  ranks  of  the  French 
infantry  told  with  effect  on  the  dense  mass  below ; 
and  when,  forcing  their  way  up  the  slope,  the  Bri- 
tish soldiers  at  length  reached  the  summit,  they  were 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  terrific  discharge  of  grape  from 
the  heavy  guns  within  a  few  yards'  distance  on  either 
side,  which  at  once,  like  a  scythe,  swept  the  whole 
warlike  multitude  down.  Before  these  could  be  re- 
loaded, however,  the  men  immediately  behind  pushed 

*  Now  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garwood,  the  worthy  companion  in  arms 
of  Wellington,  and  who  has  conducted  the  publication  of  hisDetpatchti. 
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up,  the  94th,  headed  by  Colonel  Campbell,  leading   chap. 

the  way,  and  won  the  ascent  of  the  faussebraye.. L_ 

Meanwhile,  the  5th  had  also  arrived  at  the  foot  of    1812- 
the  faussebraye  by  the  ditch,  and  mounting  it  by 
escalade,  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  breach 
at  the  same  time  with  the  94th.     A  pause  for  a  few 
seconds  here  ensued,  as  the  storming  party  which 
should  have  preceded  these  regiments,  had  not  ar- 
rived j  but  a  sergeant  of  the  5th  having  climbed  up 
the  rugged  ledge  of  the  wall,  to  the  right  of  the  great 
breach,  called  out  that  all  was  clear ;  and  both  regi- 
ments, headed  by  their  respective  commanders,  made 
a  simultaneous  rush  up  the  breach,  which  was  at 
once  won.     But  just  as,  in  the  tumult  of  victory, 
they  were  striving  to  penetrate  the  interior  retrench- 
ments which  the  besieged  had  constructed  to  bar 
their  further  entrance,  the  mine  which  had  been 
worked  under  their  feet  was  suddenly  exploded,  and 
the  bravest  and  most  forward,  among  whom  was  the 
gallant  M'Kinpon,  were  blown  into  the  air.     Still 
the  column  which  had  won  the  great  breach  held 
the  ground  they  had  gained,  and,  finding  it  impos-  264, 265.' 
sible  to  penetrate  further  into  the  town  from  the^p,^*5 
obstacle  of  the  inner  retrenchment,  and  two  deep  SSTJI?' 
ditches  cut  in  the  rampart  to  the  right,  the  first  of  Beta,  fr.' 
which  was  passed  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  94th,  led  uriud  8" 
Ly Lieutenant Canch  j  but  the  second  proved  an  in- ^rY'?££ 
surmountable  obstacle.     They  therefore  established  543  •  and 
themselves  among  the  ruins  to  await  the  result  of  steg'i,  i. 
the  other  attacks,  and  soon  the  scaHet  uniforms  141> 143- 
came  pouring  in  on  every  side.1 

In  the  meanwhile  the  light  division  under  Crau- 
fard,  and  the  Portuguese  under  Pack,  where  still  more  the  fewer 
successful.    The  former  had  three  hundred  yards  of hrelck 
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chap,  glacis  to  cross  before  they  reached  its  crest ;  but  this 
J^Xi_  distance  was  swiftly  passed,  though  the  gallant  Crau- 
1812.    fur(j  received  a  fatal  wound  during  the  rush ;  the 
counterscarp,  eleven  feet  deep,  was  leaped  down  in  the 
face  of  a  dreadful  fire  of  grape  and  musketry j  and  the 
lesser  breach  reached.    It  proved,  however,  to  be  ex- 
tremely steep  and  contracted ;  and  when  two-thirds 
of  the  ascent  had  been  won,  the  struggle  was  so  violent 
at  the  narrowest  part,  that  the  men  paused,  and  every 
musket  in  the  crowd  was  snapped  under  the  instinct  of 
self-defence,  though  not  one  was  loaded.  Colonel  Col- 
borne,*  however,  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  regiment, 
the  5£d,  continued  to  press  on ;  and  though  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  by  a  musket-ball,  still  led  his  men ! 
his  Major,  Napier,  who  was  at  this  moment  struck 
down  by  a  grape-shot,  called  to  the  troops  to  trust 
to  their  bayonets.     The  officers  all  at  once  sprung 
to  the  front,  and  the  summit  was  won.     Then  arose 
a  loud  shout  from  every  quarter j  for  Pack's  Por- 
tuguese at  the  same  moment    had  escaladed  the 
walls  on  the  opposite   side.      The  light  division 
now  pushed  on  in  great  numbers,  and,  not  for- 
getting their  orders,  turned  sharp  to  the  right,  and 
with  loud  cheers  assaulted  in  flank  the  retrenchment 
Report,*    at  the  great  breach,  where  the  third  division  had  been 
^jj|" 8-     arrested j  and  by  a  mighty  effort  of  both  united,  the 
Beim.  ir.  barriers  were  burst  through,  and  the  troops  rushed 
ii.2e4,265.  in-     Some  irregular  fighting  occurred  in  the  streets, 
883**384.  ^ut  no  ^ur^6r  systematic  resistance  was  attempted ; ' 
Gurw.  viii  and  Mr  Gurwood,  who,  though  wounded,  had  main- 
Beim.  ir.  tained  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  third  division 
278, 279.  when  they  carried  the  breach,  received  the  governor's 

*  Now  Lord  Seaton,  whose  important  services  in  Canada  hare  so 
deservedly  raised  him  to  the  British  peerage. 
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sword,  the  deserved  reward,  of  his  heroism,  at  the  chap. 
gate  of  the  castle.  LXIV- 

A  frightful  scene  of  plunder,  intoxication,  and  1812- 
violence,  immediately  ensued.  The  firing,  which  Hideous 
ceased  for  a  moment  when  the  tumult  at  the  breaches  ^'i6™  * 

consequent 

subsided,  was  now  renewed  in  the  irregular  wayonthe 
which  denoted  the  commencement  of  riot  and  disor- 
der ;  and  shouts  and  screams  on  all  sides  fearfully 
intermingled  with  the  groans  of  the  wounded.   The 
churches  were  ransacked,  the  wine  and  spirit  cellars 
pillaged,  and  brutal  intoxication  spread  in  every 
direction.    Soon  the  flames  were  seen  bursting  forth 
in  several  quarters ;  some  houses  were  burned  to 
the  ground,   others   already   ignited ;    and  it  was 
only  by  the  intrepidity  of  a  few  officers  and  sol- 
diers, whose  coolness  deserves  the  highest  praise, 
that  a  fire,   wantonly  lighted  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  powder  magazine,  was  extinguished.     By  de- 
grees, however,  the  drunken  men  dropped  down 
from  excess  of  liquor,  or  fell  asleep ;  the  efforts  of 
the  officers  and  fresh  divisions  which  Wellington 
instantly  ordered  into  the  town,  were  incessant  to 
restore  order;  the  houses  on  fire,  and  not  consumed, 
were  happily  saved  ;  and  before  morning  a  degree 
of  order  was  restored  which  could  hardly  have  been 
hoped  for  by  those  who  witnessed  the  first  license 
consequent  upon  victory.  Yet  even  in  these  moments 
of  unbridled  passion,  when  the  national  vice  of 
drunkenness  appeared  in  its  most  frightful  colours, 
some  redeeming  qualities  were  displayed;  though  all 
who  combated  were  put  to  death  without  mercy, 
yet  the  unresisting  every  where  received  quarter ;  saPiond. 
no  slaughter,  either  of  the  citizens  or  enemy  took  ^^,267. 
place;1  and  of  a  garrison  consisting  only  of  eighteen 279. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  H 
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chap,  hundred  men  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  full 
lxiv.  fiftppn  hundred,  still  un wounded,  were  made  pri- 
1812.    goners. 

The  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  one  of  the 
Vast  im-   most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  British  army,  and  from 
thu  capt°  none  have  greater  or  more  splendid  results  immc- 
ture#        diately  flowed.     A  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  includ- 
ing the  whole  battering  train  of  Marmont's  army, 
and  immense  stores  of  every  kind,    fell    into  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  who  had  to  lament  the  loss 
of  thirteen  hundred    men,    including    two  heroes 
cut  off  early  in  their  career,  Generals  Craufurd 
and  M'Kinnon.     But  it  was  not  the  material  re- 
sults, great  and  important  as  they  were,  which  con- 
stituted  its  principal  value.     The  moral  influence 
with  which  it  was  attended  was  far  more  impor- 
tant.    Wellington  had  now  carried  the  frontier  for- 
tress of  Spain,  in  the  face  of  sixty  thousand  men 
hastening    from    the  army   of  Portugal   and   the 
north  to  raise  the  siege.     In  the  depth  of  winter  be 
had  thrown  a  portable  bridge  over  the  Agueda,  and 
collected  his  troops  and  battering-train  with  such 
secrecy  and  celerity,  that  the  breaching  batteries 
had  opened  their  fire  before  the  enemy  had  ad- 
vices of  the  commencement  of  the  enterprize,  and 
the  place  was  carried  before  they  had   begun  to 
march  for  its  relief.     It  was  now  evident  that  he 
had,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Peninsular  war 
commenced,  obtained  the  ascendency  over  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  that,  with  the  initiative  in  operation,  the 
war  was  to  be  carried  into  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  enemy.     Nor  was  the  proof  afforded  of  the 
increased  proficiency  of  the  English  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  their  improved  skill  in  the  multifarious 
duties   connected  with    its  successful  prosecution, 
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less  gratifying  or  less  prophetic  of  a  revolution  in  chap. 
the  contest     Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  been  taken  by  LXIV- 
storm,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  days,  in  the  depth  of   1812. 
winter,  by  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  whereas 
Massena,  with  one  of  eighty  thousand,  had  been 
detained  before  its  walls  six  weeks  in  the  height  of 
summer.     The  intelligence  of  this  unlooked-for  sue- 
cess,  therefore,  excited  the  most  enthusiastic  joy  in 
all  the  allied  capitals.     The  democrats  of  Cadiz  al- 
ready in  secret  correspondence  with  the  French, 
were,  for  the  time,  overpowered ;  and  the  English 
general  was  created  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  amidst 
the  unanimous  acclamations  of  the  Cortes  and  people. 
The  Portuguese  Government  forgot  its  jealousy  of 
English  interference,  and  conferred  upon  him  the1  Nap.  It. 
title  of  Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras ;  while  the  thanksffiX 
of  the  British  Parliament  were  voted  to  the  army  ;q^"tHI 
and  a  pension  of  £2000  a-year  settled  on  the  earl- ^2.  ' 
dom  of  Wellington.1 

Great  was  the  consternation  produced  in  the 
French  generals  by  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Agitation 
Marmont  had  arrived  with  the  divisions  under  his^ng1""* 
immediate  orders  at  Valladolid,  to  take  the  command the  *™ch 
of  the  newly  organized  army  of  Portugal  on  the 
13th  of  January,  without  any  suspicions  of  what  was 
going  forward ;  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing of  that  day  that  he  learned  that  the  British  had 
crossed  the  Agueda.  Instantly  orders  were  dis- 
patched to  the  troops  in  all  directions  to  assemble* 
Bonnet  was  to  hasten  from  the  Asturian  mountains ; 
Brennier  from  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  Dorsenne  to 
call  in  all  the  detached  parties  which  were  on  the  banks 
of  the  Douro;  and  these  troops  were  all  to  rendezvous 
at  Salamanca  on  the  1st  February.  Meanwhile, 
however,  not  only  was  Ciudad  Rodrigo  taken,  bub 
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oh  a  p.  the  breaches  in  the  walls  repaired,  provisions  for  six 
LXIV*   weeks  thrown  in ;  and  the  British  general,  leaving  a 


1812.  division  to  secure  the  place,  had  resumed  his  ancient 
position  at  Fuente  Guinaldo.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  doubt  that  this  rapid  and  brilliant  success  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  ill-judged  dispositions  of  the 
French  Emperor,  who  had  detached  Montbrun  to 
Valencia,  dislocated  his  armies,  and  given  almost  all 
their  divisions  a  new  direction,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  decisive  operation  was  undertaken,  joined 
to  the  oppressive  way  in  which  he  had  always  car- 
ried  on  war,  which  had  so  desolated  the  country  as 

iw2i7T' to  ren<*er  fc^e  dispersion  of  the  troops  to  a  prodigious 
Berthier  to  distance  indispensable  to  their  subsistence.  But  it 
Feb.  iC*  was  never  his  custom  to  take  blame  to  himself,  where 
BerthJer to*16  could»  ty  possibility,  throw  it  upon  others;  and 
Marmont,  his  ill-humour,  at  this  disaster,  exhaled  in  violent 
1812.  '    invectives   against  both  Marmont  and  Dorsenne, 

Aelm<No  t^oug^  it  was  his  own  directions  which  had  left  to 
88, 91.     neither  the  means  of  averting  it*1  * 

No  sooner  had  Wellington  put  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in 
Secret  pre.  a  situation  of  defence  against  any  sudden  attack  than 
judo*00*  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  Badajoz,  the  remain- 
**"™sfc     ing  frontier  fortress,  which  it  was  necessary  that  he 

*  "  The  Emperor  is  highly  displeased  at  the  negligence  which  yoa 
have  evinced  ill  the  affair  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Why  had  you  not  sd- 
vioea  from  it  twice  a* week  ?  What  were  yon  doing  with  the  five  divisions 
of  Souham  P  This  is  a  strange  mode  of  carrying  on  war ;  and  the  Em- 
peror makes  no  secret  of  his  opinion,  that  the  disgrace  of  this  disaster 
Attaches  to  yoa.  It  would  have  fallen  on  General  Thiebault,  if  that 
general  had  not  been  able  to  show  that  he  had  not  sufficient  force  to 
do  any  thing :  whereas  the  whole  division  Souham  was  at  your  disposal. 
This  humiliating  check  cannot  he  ascribed  but  to  the  defect  of  your  dis- 
poaitifc  as  and  the  want  of  consideration  in  the  measures  you  ham  adopt- 
ed.'9— IUrthxsb  to  Dqbsemxs,  llth  Feb.  1812;  Bblmas,  L,  Aft- 
No.  88. 

"The  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  is  an  affront  to  you:  and  tiieEogtisn 
an  sufficiently  acquainted  with  French  honour  to  know,  that  that  aftent 
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should  reduce  before  attempting  his  meditated  inva-  chap," 
non  of  the  interior  of  Spain.  As  this  enterprise  re-  LXIV* 
quired  the  united  strength  of  the  whole  army,  Ciudad  1812. 
Rodrigo,  after  having  been  repaired  and  provisioned 
for  six  weeks,  was  delivered  over  to  Don  Julian  San- 
chez,  with  his  division  of  guerillas ;  and  the  Spanish 
Government  was  warned,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
of  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  have 
the  breaches  thoroughly  repaired,  and  provisions  for 
at  least  six  months  thrown  in.  Meanwhile  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  the  siege  with  all  imaginable 
activity ;  but  as  the  French  marshals  were  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  blow  struck  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  Soult,  in  particular,  was  sensitively 
alive  to  any  demonstrations  against  Badajoz,  they 
required  to  be  conducted  with  all  imaginable  secrecy. 
The  battering  train  and  engineers  were  accordingly 
embarked  for  Lisbon  as  if  for  Oporto ;  and  at  sea 
re-shipped  on  board  small  craft,  privately  sent  out 
from  different  parts  of  the  coast,  to  elude  attention! 
and  sent  up  the  river  Caldao,  in  the  Alentejo,  to 
Alsacer  da  Sal,  where  the  country  carriages  could, 
without  suspicion,  convey  them  to  the  banks  of  the 
Guadiana ;  while  fascines  and  gabions  were  secretly 
prepared  at  Elvas,  amidst  other  repairs  of  its  ram- 
parts,  ostensibly  directed  to  the  defence  of  that  for- 
tress.   Arrangements  were  at  the  same  time  made 

nay  become  the  source  of  a  burden  to  them,  by  forcing  them  to  preserve 
fa  prize  they  have  won.  The  Emperor  is  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
Ttmr  dispositions.  You  have  the  superiority  over  the  enemy ;  and  instead 
of  taking  the  initiative,  you  are  always  on  the  defensive.  Tou  fatigue 
and  harass  your  troops  without  doing  any  thing :  that  is  not  the  way  to 
cany  on  war.  Never  mind  HOI  and  the  army  of  the  south :  that  army 
fa  strong  enough  to  combat  five  divisions  of  the  English  army.  Tou 
•bouU  have  marched  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  retaken  it  before  the 
breaches  were  filled  up  or  the  place  provisioned." — Beethi**  to  Ma»» 
movt,  18A  Feb.  1812 ;  Ibid.  App.  No.  91. 
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chap,  for  transferring  the  grand  supply  of  the  army  from 
*'XIV-  the  artery  of  the  Douro  to  that  of  the  Tagus :  a 


1812.   temporary  depot  was  formed  at  Celorico,  as  if  for 
the  nourishing  of  preparations  on  the  Beira  frontier; 
and  a  grand  magazine  established  beyond  the  Douro. 
So  completely  did  these  preparations  impose  upon  the 
French  Emperor,  that  he  entirely  mistook  the  real 
point  of  attack  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  most  urgent  re- 
monstrances of  Marmont,  who  insisted  that  Badajoz 
1  Jones,  ii.  was  threatened,  Napoleon  wrote  to  him,  "  that  the 
Nap.  *?.    English  general  was  not  mad ;  and  that  an  invasion 
B9ekn3 9w    on  k^e  S^e  °*  Salamanca  was  alone  to  he  guarded 
217,218.  against."1* 

Having  thus  completely  outwitted  the  vigilance 
Moyement  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  at  length  completed  his 
to  that"**  well-concealed  preparations  for  the  important  enter- 
fortress.    pfjze  jn  ^fe^  Wellington,  on  the  9th  of  March,  sud- 
denly commenced  his  march  to  the  south ;  and  the 
Ijroops,  from  all  quarters,  converged  towards  Bada- 
joz.     One  division  of  infantry  alone  remained  on 
the  Agueda,  to  succour  Ciudad  Rodrigo  if  necessary, 
and  retard  any  incursion  which  the  enemy  might 
attempt  on  the  Beira  frontier,  which  was  put  in  as 
good  a  posture  of  defence  as  circumstances  would 

•  «  You  must  suppose  the  English  mad  to  imagine  that  they  will 
piarch  upon  Badajoz,  leaving  you  at  Salamanca;  that  is,  leaving  you  in  a 
situation  to  get  to  Lisbon  before  them.  Even  if,  yielding  to  imprudent 
counsels,  they  should  move  towards  the  south,  you  may  at  once  arrest 
their  movements  by  detaching  one  or  two  divisions  towards  the  Tagus : 
by  that  you  will  cause  yourself  to  be  respected,  and  regain  the  initiatm 
over  the  enemy.  I  repeat  it,  then :  the  instructions  of  the  Emperor  are 
precise  :  you  are  not  to  quit  Salamanca:  you  are  even  to  reoocupy  the 
Asturias :  let  your  headquarters  be  at  Salamanca ;  and  never  cease  to 
menace  the  English  from  thence.1* — Berthier  to  Mabmoht,  llrt 
February  1812. — These  instructions  were  repeated  in  still  stronger 
terms,  in  spite  of  Marmont' s  representations  to  the  contrary,  in  another 
despatch  of  Berthier  to  him  of  18th  February  1811.— See  Beuus,L 
No.  90,  91,  Appendix. 
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admit.    The  English  general  arrived  at  Elvas  on  the  chap. 
11th,  and  immediately  prepared  to  invest  the  place  j 
bat  incredible  difficulties,   which  wellnigh  proved    1812* 
fatal  to  the  whole  enterprize,  retarded,  for  a  very  March  11. 
considerable  period  the  commencement  of  the  siege. 
No  representations  which  either  Wellington,  or  his 
able  coadjutor  Mr  Stuart,  the  English  ambassador 
at  Lisbon,  could  make,  could  induce  the  Portuguese 
Regency  to  put  in  hazard  their  popularity,  by  mak- 
ing the  magistrates  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the 
country  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ordnance  and  siege 
equipage,  either  from  Almeida,  where  some  of  it 
came,  or  from  the  river  Caldao,  where  the  remainder 
bad  been  brought  by  water-carriage.  Hence,  though 
tbe  troops  crossed  the  Tagus  on  a  bridge  of  boats  at  MaTeh  16 
Villa  Velho  on  the  9th  and  10th,  it  was  not  till  the  J**"*?*. 
15th  that  the  pontoons  could  be  thrown  over  the  397, 398.' 
Guadiana,  nor  till  the  17th  that  the  investment  of  j}™^11, 
the  fortress  could  be  completed.     The  delay  of  these  yict- et  . 

.         *  ii  Conq.  xxi. 

days  afterwards  required  to  be  redeemed  by  torrents  24, 25. 
of  British  blood.1  • 

To  cover  the  siege,  Hill  was  posted  near  Almen- 
dralejos  with  thirty  thousand  men,  of  whom  five  Com- 
thousand  were  horse ;  while  Wellington  himself,  with  of  the^re- 
twenty-two  thousand,  commanded  the  besieging  force,  f*™^08 
It  was  at  first  expected  that  Marmont  would  imme*  siege, 
diately  co-operate  with  Soult  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
turb the  operations  of  the  English  army ;  but  it  was 
soon  ascertained  that  his  divisions  had  all  marched 

*  The  rich  eity  of  Evora,  which  had  suffered  so  dreadfully  from 
Uwm'%  massacre,  in  August  1808,  (ante  vi.  745,)  and,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  British  aid,  had  never  seen  the  fire  of  an  enemy's  bivouac  since 
tottimt,  refused  to  furnish  a  single  cart— Names,  iv.  397 ;  and  Wbl- 
uxgtoh  to  Sttjabt,  9th  April  1812— Gubwood,  ix.  52.  Wbllikqton 
foLoiD  Liverpool,  Nth  March  1  SI  2— Gubwood,  ix.  19. 
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chap,  through  the  Puerto  de  Pico,  from  the  valley  of  the 
lxiv.  fagus.  into  Castile,  in  obedience,  as  it  is  now  known, 


1812.   to  the  absurd  and  positive  orders  of  Napoleon ;  and 

consequently  the  British  covering  army  was  relieved 

of  all  anxiety  except  that  arising  from  Soult,  who 

was  approaching  from  Andalusia.     Meanwhile  the 

operations  of  the  besiegers  were  vigorously  conducted; 

but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  a  most  desperate  aa 

well  as  skilful  defence  might  be  anticipated.    Philip- 

pon,  whose  great  talents  in  this  species  of  warfare 

had  been  experienced  in  the  former  siege,  had  been 

indefatigable  during  the  six  months  that  had  since 

elapsed,  in  improving  the  fortifications,  and  adding 

to  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  place.    He  had 

five  thousand  men  under  his  command,  drawn  by 

equal  numbers  from  the  armies  of  Marmont,  Soult, 

and  Jourdan  at  Madrid,  in  order  to  interest  all  these 

commanders  in  its  defence :  the  old  breaches  were 

all  repaired,  and  strong  additional  works  constructed 

to  retard  the  operations  of  the  besiegers  in  the  quar- 

ters  from  whence  the  former  attacks  had  been  made. 

The  ditches  had  been  cleared  out,  and  in  some  places 

materially  deepened,  as  well  as  filled  with  water; 

the  glacis  was  every  where  elevated,  so  as  to  cover 

the  scarp  of  the  rampart ;  the  t&e-du-pont  on  the 

other  side  of  the  river,  ruined  in  the  former  siege, 

had  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  ample  provisions 

laid  up  for  the  numerous  garrison.    The  castle,  in 

particular,  which  is  situated  on  a  rock  more  than  a 

hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Guadiana,  and 

1  Beim.ir.  surrounded  by  walls  twenty-eight  feet  in  height,  was 

Jones,  u.'  deemed  perfectly  secure ;  and  what  between  dread 

NaV^V.    °*  ^e  approaching  siege,  and  the  orders  of  the 

897, 40i.  French  governor,  all  the  inhabitants,1  except  four  or 
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fire  thousand  of  the  most  indigent  class,  had  left  the  chap. 
place,  so  that  no  failure  of  provisions  was  to  he  *p-  LX1V* 
prebended.  l812- 

These  defensive  preparations  had  rendered  a  re- 
newal of  the  attack  on  Fort  Christoval  impossible ;  Com. 
and  therefore  Wellington  resolved  to  commence  hisonhe"611 
operations  against  an  outwork  called  Fort  Picurina,  ^rech  l7- 
with  a  view  to  the  final  attack  on  the  rampart  at  the 
bastion  of  Trinidad,  which  could  he  breached  from 
the  hill  on  which  it  stood.     Ground  was  broken 
against  this  outwork,  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  in 
tbe  night,  and  parallels  established  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  its  walls.    Alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
this  approach,  Philippon,  two  days  after,  ordered  a 
sortie  with  fifteen   hundred  men,  including  some 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  by  the  gates  of  La  Trinidad. 
These  gallant  men,  whose  approach  was  covered  by  March  19. 
a  thick  fog,  at  first  did  great  mischief  in  the  British 
trenches,  driving  the  whole  working  parties  from 
their  posts,  sweeping  away  several  hundred  intrench- 
ing tools,  and  spreading  confusion  as  far  even  as  the 
bivouacs  and  depots  in  the  rear  j  but  Picton's  whole 
division  immediately  ran  to  arms,  and  the  enemy 
were  ultimately  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  above 
three  hundred  men  ;  though  the  British  purchased 
their  final  advantage  by  the  loss  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  including  Colonel  Fletcher,  the  able  chief 
of  the  engineers.   To  guard  against  similar  checks  in 
future,  Wellington  removed  his  reserved  parks  nearly 
half-a-mile  further  back,  and  established  a  reserve 
guard  of  six  field-pieces  near  the  trenches,  with  a 
signal-post  on  a  neighbouring  height  to  give  timely 
warning  of  the  enemy's  approach.    No  further  at* 
tempt  was  made  by  the  besieged  to  disturb  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  British  >  but  they  had  for  some  days 
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chap,  a  powerful  ally  in  the  rain,  which  descended  in  such 
LXIV-  floods  that  the  trenches  were  filled  with  water,  and 
1812.    the  earth  was  so  saturated  that  it  was  impossible  to 
March  24.  cut  it  into  any  regular  form.    At  length  on  the  24th, 
after  a  deluge  of  four  days,  the  atmosphere  cleared 
up ;  and  the  investment  was  completed  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Guadiana,  while  a  heavy  fire  was  opened 
from  eight-and-twenty  guns  on  the  Picurina,  which 
March  25.  soon  heat  down  the  outer  palisades,  the  British  marks- 
men keeping  up  such  a  fire  from  the  trenches  that 

sumos** no  man  ven*ure^  *°  l°°k  over  *^e  parapet.  The  de- 
Nap,  ir.  fences  were  injured,  though  not  breached ;  but  as  they 
jon'Jjii.  did  not  exhibit  the  appearance  of  great  external 
Gtlrw''  strei)gth,  aQd  time  was  of  essential  value,  from  the 
6, 17.  known  energy  of  Soult,  who  was  collecting  his  forces 
Siege*  i.  to  raise  the  siege,  it  was  determined,  without  further 
ij5, 186.  deiayf  to  endeavour  to  carry  it  by  assault.1 

The  attack  was  made  by  General  Kempt  with 
si°Jming  ^ve  hundred  of  the  third  division.  The  night  was 
Picurina.  fine,  and  the  arrangements  skilfully  and  correctly 
made :  but  when  the  troops,  by  a  sudden  rush,  reach- 
ed the  palisades,  they  found  them  so  far  repaired  as 
to  render  entrance  impossible ;  while  a  streaming 
fire  from  the  top  of  the  walls  cut  down  all  who 
paused  at  that  post  of  danger.  The  crisis  soon  be- 
came imminent,  and  the  carnage  terrible,  for  the 
enemy's  marksmen  shot  fast  from  the  rampart ;  the 
alarm  bells  in  the  town  rang  violently,  and  the  guns 
of  the  castle  opened  in  rear  on  the  struggling  mass 
of  the  assailants.  Amidst  this  fearful  tumult  the  cool 
courage  of  Kempt  skilfully  directed  the  attack ;  the 
troops  were  drawn  round  to  the  part  of  the  fort  shel- 
tered from  the  fire ;  the  reserves  were  quickly  brought 
up,  and  sent  headlong  in  to  support  the  front  The 
shock  was  irresistible ;  in  an  instant  the  scaling  lad- 
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tiers  were  applied,  and  the  assailants  with  loud  cheers   chap. 
mounted  the  rampart ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  axe- 


men  of  the  light  division  discovered  the  gate,  in  the    1812* 
gorge,  and,  hewing  down  the  harriers,  also  hurst  in 
on  the  side  next  the  place.     So  sudden  was  the  onset, 
so  vehement  the  fight,  that  the  garrison,  in  the  con- 
fusion, forgot,  or  had  not  time  to  roll  over  the  shells 
and  combustibles  arranged  on  the  ramparts.     The 
British  lost  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  in 
this  heroic  assault,  which  lasted  an  hour ;  but  it 
contributed  essentially  to  the  progress  of  the  siege ;  329, 331! 
for  Philippon  had  calculated  upon  retarding  the  be-  2j£  4J0 
siegers  four  or  five  days  longer  by  this  outwork,  and  Jones,  h. 
if  the  assault  had  not  taken  place  on  that  day,  this  siege*',?, 
would  actually  have  happened,  as  the  loopholed  gal-  q^'J9^ 
lery  in  the  counterscarp  and  the  mines  would  by  is,  19. 
that  time  have  been  completed.1 

No  sooner  did  Philippon  learn  the  capture  of  the 
fort,  than  he  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  it  from  Prepara- 
every  gun  on  the  bastions  which  could  be  brought  to  a^uit  of  * 
hear,  and  with  such  effect  that  the  lodgment  effect-  !he  for- 

,  ,  ,0  tress. 

ed  m  it  was  destroyed,  as  the  troops  could  not  re-  March  26. 

main  in  the  work ;  and  a  sally  to  retake  it  with  three 

battalions  was  attempted,  but  was  quickly  repulsed. 

On  the  following  night,  however,  the  men  were  got 

under  cover,  and  the  second  parallel  being  completed 

in  advance  of  the  fort,  enfilading  and  breaching  tontoLo? a 

batteries  were  erected  in  it :  and  after  five  days'  con-  ^rWer?°°.J- 

.  #  •  March  27, 

turned  firing,  the  sap  being  pushed  up  close  to  the  1812. 
*alls,  the  Trinidad  bastion  crumbled  under  the  re-  le^zo."" 
peated  strokes  of  the  bullet,  and  soon  three  lwgeJ^Js. 
yawning  chasms  appeared  in  its  walls.  By  the  Beim.  hr.  ; 
morning  of  the  6th  they  were  all  declared  practi-  jones,  h." 
cable  ;*  and  though  the  counterscarp  was  still  entire,  onAJfia. 
and  the  most  formidable  preparations  were  evidently  3i. 
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chap,  making  to  retrench  the  summits  of  the  ruined  parts 

T  XIV 

of  the  rampart}  yet,  as  Soult  was  now  approaching 


1812.   from  Andalusia,  and  Marmont  had  concentrated  his 
whole  force  at  Salamanca,  from  whence  he  was  ex- 
pected to  menace  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  into  which  the 
Spaniards  had  never  jet,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
representations  of  Wellington,  thrown  any  provi- 
sions, he  determined  to  hazard  an  assault  on  tbe 
following  day. 
The  plan  of  attack  was  suited  to  the  magnitude 
pi«a  of     of  the  enterprise,  the  extent  of  the  preparations  for 
^^^  repelling  it  which  had  heen  made  hy  the  garrison, 
itself.       and  the  known  courage  and  ability  both  of  the  go- 
venor  and  his  followers.     On  the  right,  Picton's 
division  was  to  file  out  of  the  trenches,  to  cross  the 
Rivillas  rivulet,  and  endeavour  to  scale  the  castle 
walls,  notwithstanding  their  rocky  elevation  and  im- 
posing height,  when  the  tumult  at  the  breaches  had 
drawn  the  principal  attention  of  the  enemy  to  the 
other  side  of  the  fortress.   On  the  left,  Leith's  divi- 
sion was  to  make  a  feint  on  the  near  Pardaleras 
outwork,  and  a  real  attack,  by  escalade,  on  the  more 
distant  San  Vincente  bastion,  though  the  glacis  was 
there  mined,  the  ditch  deep,  the  scarp  twenty-eight 
feet  high,  and  the  ramparts  lined  with  bold  and  de- 
termined men.    In  the  centre,  the  fourth  and  light 
toEE*"  divisions,  under  General  Colville  and  Colonel  Bar- 


•tmctioiu.  nard,  were  to  assault  the  breaches.     Like  the  other 

April  p, 

1812.  columns  of  assault,  they  were  furnished  with  ladders 

8M&L U"  an(i  axes>  aQd  preceded  by  storming  parties  of  five 

4*7' «9  hundred  men,  led  by  their  respective  forlorn  hopes. 

jonea,  ii.'  The  light  division  was  to  assault  the  bastion  of 

sieges,*0  Santa  Maria,  the  fourth  division  that  of  Trinidad; 

Bdofiv'  an<^  ^e  'wo  together  were  nearly  ten  thousand 

M8,349.  strong.    But  they  had  need  of  all  their  strength;1 
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hr  the  enemy  was  at  once  numerous  and  skilful,  chap. 
elated  by  former  success,  and  confident  of  future, 


victory;  the  ramparts  were  lofty,  the  breaches  steep    1812- 
and  narrow,  and  Philippon's  skill  had  prepared  the 
most  direful  means  of  destruction  for  the  dark  and 
massy  columns  that  stood  in  the  British  lines,  with 
hearts  beating  for  the  assault. 

Sixteen  chosen  companies  were  charged  with  the 
defence  of  the  three  breaches,  and  were  arrayed  be*  PhiUppoa't. 
hind  the  parapets  which  had  been  constructed  ontfomTfor 
the  terrepieine  of  the  ramparts;  immediately  behind defence* 
them  was  placed  a  strong  battalion,  in  a  retrench- 
ment  which  bad  been  formed  in  the  rear  of  the 
menaced  bastion ;  a  company  of  sharpshooters  occu- 
pied a  raft  which  was  floated  in  the  inundation  which 
immediated  adjoined  the  foot  of  the  breaches  and 
flanked  the  assaulting  columns;  and  another  battalion 
was  in  reserve  at  the  gate  of  Trinidad,  ready  to  carry 
succour  to  any  point  which  might  require  it.  Every 
soldier  had  four  loaded  muskets  beside  him,  to  avoid 
the  delay  of  charging  them  at  the  critical  moment ; 
shells  were  arranged  in  abundance  along  the  parapet, 
to  roll  down  on  the  assailants  the  moment  they  filled 
the  ditch ;  heavy  logs  were  provided,  to  crush  whole 
files  by  their  descending  weight ;  and  at  the  summit 
<rf  each  breach  an  immense  beam  of  wood,  sunk  three 
feet  deep  into  the  earth  at  either  extremity,  was 
placed,  thickly  studded  with  sword-blades,  with  the 
sharp  end  turned  outwards,  so  as  to  defy  entrance 
alike  to  strength  and  courage.  Similar  preparations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sword-blades,  were  made  at 
the  castle  and  the  bastion  of  San  Vincetite,  which  were 
menaced  by  escalade ;  and  pits  dug,  in  considerable 
Bombers,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  breach,  to  entangle 
«  suffocate  the  brave  men  who  might  have  descend* 
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chap,  ed  into  the  fosse.     Belying  on  these  preparations, 
XI  '   and  their  own  conscious  resolution,  the  French  gol- 


1812.  diers  confidently  looked  down  from  their  lofty  ram- 
parts on  the  dark  columns  of  the  distant  enemy,  who 
were  arrayed  for  the  assault ;  and  many  a  gallant 
1  Beim.  ir.  hreast  there  throbbed,  not  less  ardently  than  in  the 
Nap.  iv. '  British  host,  for  the  decisive  moment  which  was  to 
Jones42*!'  determine  this  long-continued  duel  between  the  two 
7&  nations.1 

It  was  intended  that  the  whole  points  should  be  as- 
Unsuc cess- sailed  at  once,  and  ten  o'clock  was  the  hour  assigned 
of  the  for  this  attack.  But  a  bomb  having  hurst  close  to 
breaches.  *^e  t^r^  division,  destined  for  the  assault  of  the 
castle,  and  discovered  their  position,  Picton  was 
obliged  to  hurry  on  the  assault ;  and  as  the  ramparts 
now  streamed  out  fire  in  all  directions,  the  fourth 
and  light  divisions  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  but 
silently  and  swiftly  advanced  towards  the  breaches ; 
while  the  guard  in  the  trenches,  leaping  out  with  a 
loud  shout,  enveloped  and  carried  the  little  outwork 
of  San  Boque,  by  which  the  column  attacking  the 
castle  might  have  been  enfiladed  in  flank.  They 
were  discovered,  however,  as  they  reached  the  crest 
of  the  glacis,  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  bomb, 
and  its  light  showed  the  ramparts  crowded  with  dark 
figures  and  glittering  arms,  which  the  next  instant 
were  shrouded  in  gloom.  Still  not  a  shot  was  fired 
on  either  side.  Silently  the  hay  packs  were  let 
down,  the  ladders  placed  to  the  counterscarp,  and 
the  forlorn  hopes  and  storming  parties  descended 
into  the  fosse*  Five  hundred  of  the  bravest  were 
already  down  and  approaching  the  breaches,  when  a 
stream  of  fire  shot  upward  into  the  heavens,  as  if 
the  earth  had  been  rent  asunder ;  instantly  a  crash, 
louder  than  the  bursting  of  a  volcano,  was  heard  in 
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the  ditch,  and  the  explosion  of  hundreds  of  shells  and  chap. 
powder-barrels  blew  the  men  beneath  to  atoms.    For.  LX,V- 


a  moment  only  the  light  division  paused  on  the  edgei  1812- 
of  the  crater ;  then,  with  a  shout  which  drowned  even  422.  Jones', 
the  roar  of  the  artillery,  they  leaped  down  into  thegj^9*?d 
fiery  gulf,  while   at  the  same  moment  the  fourth  210, 220. 
division  came  running  up,  and  poured  over  with  the  350, 36i". 
like  fury,1 

And  now  a  scene  ensued  unparalleled  even  in  the 
long  and  bloody  annals  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Terrific 
Boiling  with  intrepidity,  the  British  columns  came Jhdf  foot!1 
rushing  on ;  and,  the  rear  constantly  urging  on  the 
front,  pushed  down,  no  one  knew  how,  into  the  ditch* 
Numbers,  from  keeping  too  far  to  the  right,  fell  into 
the  part  inundated  and  were  drowned ;  but  the  dead 
bodies  filled  up  the  ditch  and  formed  a  ghastly  bridge, 
over  which  their  comrades  passed.*  Others  inclining 
to  the  left,  came  to  the  dry  part,  and  shunned  a 
watery  grave j  but  they  did  so  only  to  fall  into  the 
still  more  appalling  terrors  of  fire.  The  space  into 
which  both  divisions  had  now  descended,  was  a  fosse 
of  very  confined  dimensions,  with  the  enemy's  ram- 
part in  front  and  both  flanks ;  so  that  the  troops, 
crowded  together  in  a  narrow  space  at  the  bottom, 
were  exposed  to  a  cross  plunging  fire  on  every  side 
except  their  rear,  where  stood  a  ravine  filled  with  Bri- 
tish soldiers,  whose  loud  cheers  and  incessant  though 
ineffectual  fire  against  the  parapets,  rather  aug- 
mented than  diminished  the  general  confusion.  The 
enemy's  shouts,  also  from  the  breaches  and  walls, 
were  loud  and  terrible ;  and  the  bursting  of  the  shells, 
the  explosion  of  the  powder-barrels,  the  heavy  crash 
of  the  descending  logs,  the  continued  stream  of  fire 

•  tt  Ce  n'est  que  par  le  grand  norabre  qui  sont  noyes  que  le  passage 
en  est  permis  wax  autres."— Bxlmas,  iv.  301. 
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chap,  (torn  the  ramparts,  the  roaring  of  the  guns  from 
LXI  '  either  flank,  and  distant  thunder  of  the  parallel  bat- 


!812.  teries,  which  still  threw  howitzers  on  the  breaches, 
formed  a  scene  of  matchless  sublimity  and  horror. 
Still,  even  in  this  awful  situation  the  gallantry  of 
the  officers  and  the  devotion  of  the  men,  prompted 
them  to  the  most  heroic  efforts :  the  loud  shouts  of 
defiance  by  the  enemy  were  answered  by  vehement 
cheers  even  from  dying  lips,  and  roused  the  English 
to  maddened  efforts;  again  and  again  bands  of 
daring  leaders,  followed  by  the  bravest  of  their  fol- 
lowers, rushed  up  the  breaches,  and,  despite  every 
obstacle,  reached  the  summits.  Vain  attempt  I  the 
ponderous  beams,  thick  studded  with  sword-blades, 
barred  any  further  progress ;  the  numerous  spikes 
set  among  the  ruins  transfixed  their  feet ;  discharges 
of  grape  and  musketry,  within  pistol-shot  on  either 
424**426.'  flank,  tore  down  their  ranks ;  and  even  the  despera- 
Beim.  w.  tion  of  the  rear,  who  strove  to  force  the  front  for- 

350  351 

Jones,  il"  ward,  in  order  to  make  a  bridge  of  their  writhing 
Welling,  bodies,  failed  in  shaking  the  steady  girdle  of  steel 
i°i  Lof«  Some  even  strove  to  make  their  way  under  it,  and, 
April  7,  having  forced  their  heads  through,  had  their  brains 
Gurw.ix.  beat  out  by  the  but-ends  of  the  enemy's  muskets. 
2U42;  Never  since  the  invention  of  fire-arms  had  such  a 
Picton,  u.  slaughter  taken  place  in  so  narrow  a  space :  for  two 
PMi'ippon's hours  the  men  continued  in  that  living  grave,  dis- 
Offidai  daining  to  retreat,  unable  to  advance ;  and  it  was  not 
Beim.  ir!  till  two  thousand  had  fallen  in  this  scene  of  horror, 
slegjT  that  by  Wellington's  orders  they  retired  to  re-form 
221, 228,  for  a  gecond  assault.1 

While  this  tremendous  conflict  was  going  on  at 

The  castle  the  breaches,  a  struggle  of  a  different,  but  hardly 

bj  Picton.  less  violent  kind,  took  place  at  the  castle.     There 

Picton's  division  were  no  sooner  discovered  by  the 
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explosion  of  the  bomb  among  their  ranks,  than  the  chap. 
whole  moved  forward  at  a  steady  pace,  about  half  an    LXIV* 
hour  before  the  fight  began  at  the  breaches.     They    1812- 
crossed  the  stream  of  the  Bivillas  by  single  file, 
under  a  terrible  fire  from  the  ramparts ;  for  the 
enemy  brought  every  gun  and  musket  to  bear  on  the 
advancing  mass,  and  the  light  which  spread  on  all 
sides  showed  each  man  as  clear  as  day.    Rapidly 
forming  on  the  other  side,  they  rushed  quickly  up 
the  rugged  steep  to  the  foot  of  the  castle  wall.   There 
Kempt,  who  had  hitherto  headed  the  assault,  was 
struck  down,  and  Ficton  was  left  alone  to  conduct 
the  column.     To  the  soul  of  a  hero,  however,  he 
united  the  skill  of  a  general;  and  well  were  both 
tried  on  that  eventful  night.     Soon  the  palisades 
were  burst  through,  and  in  ran  Picton  followed  by 
his  men ;  but  when  they  got  through  and  reached 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  the  fire,  almost  perpendicularly 
down,  was  so  violent  that  the  troops  wavered :  in 
an  instant  the  loud  voice  of  their  chief  was  heard 
above  the  din  calling  on  them  to  advance,  and  they 
rushed  in,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  the  ponderous 
scaling  ladders,  which  were  immediately  raised  up 
against  the  wall.     Down  in  an  instant,  with  a  fright- 
ful crash,  came  huge  logs  of  wood,  heavy  stones, 
shells,  and  hand-grenades ;  while  the  musketry,  with 
deadly  effect,  was  plied  from  above,  and  the  bursting 
projectiles,  illuminating  the  whole  battlements,  en- 
abled the  enemy  to  take  aim  with  unerring  accuracy. 
Several  of  the  ladders  were  broken  by  the  weight  of 
the  throng  who  pressed  up  them ;  and  the  men,  fall- 
ing from  a  great  height,  were  transfixed  on  the  ba- 
yonets of  their  comrades  below,  and  died  miserably. 
Still  fresh  assailants  swarmed  round  the  foot  of  the 
ladders ;  hundreds  had  died,  but  hundreds  remained 

VOL.  VIII.  2  I 
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chap,  eager  for  the  fray.     Macpherson  of  the  45th,  and 

LXIV-   Pakenham,*  reached  the  top  of  the  rampart,  but 

1812.   were  instantly  and  severely  wounded  and  thrown 

down.     Picton,  though  wounded,  called  to  his  men 

that  they  had  never  heen  defeated,  and  that  now  was 

» Picton's  the  time  to  conquer  or  die.     "  If  we  cannot  win  the 

^fjos  .castle,"  said  he,  let  us  die  upon  the  walls."  Animated 

Nap.iv.   'by  his  voice,  they  again  rushed  forward,  but  again 

SuLtei  all  the  bravest  were  struck  down.     Picton  himself 

JSuMOdm'wa8  badly  wounded  i  a*1*  his  men»  de8Pite  ^  their 
35i.  Jones' yaiour,  were  obliged  to  recoil,  and  take  shelter  under 

220, 221*.  a  projection  of  the  hill.1 

The  assault  seemed  hopeless,  when  the  reviving 
it  is  at  voice  of  Picton  again  summoned  the  soldiers  to  the 
Kd.  attack  j  and  he  directed  it  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
former  attempt,  where  the  wall  was  somewhat  lower, 
and  an  embrasure  promised  some  facility  for  entrance. 
There  a  young  hero,  Colonel  Ridge  of  the  5th,  who 
had  already  distinguished  himself  at  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo,  sprung  forward,  and  calling  on  the  men  to  fol- 
low, himself  mounted  the  first  ladder.  "  Canch," 
said  he  at  the  same  time,  "won't  you  lead  the  5  th  ?"t 
As  quick  as  lightning,  the  latter  ascended  the  steps 
of  another  ladder;  his  broadsword  was  in  guard 
above  his  head ;  his  trusty  grenadier  bayonets  pro- 
jected from  behind  on  either  side ;  and  he  was  first  on 
the  summit  I  Ridge,  in  a  few  seconds,  mounted  the 
adjoining  ladder  ten  yards  to  his  left,  and  both  stood 
side  by  side  on  the  ramparts.  The  shouting  troops 
pressed  up  after  them,  and  the  castle  was  won. 

*  Now  Sir  Edward  Pakenham. 

f  Lieutenant  Canch,  of  the  grenadiers  5th  regiment,  now  Fort- 
major  of  Edinburgh  Castle ;  who,  when  he  mounted  the  rampart  of 
the  Castle  of  Badajoz,  was  suffering  under  a  gunshot  wound,  yd  u°a 
closed,  received  on  the  summit  of  the  great  breach  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo- 
— United  Service  Journal,  August  1S33,  p.  545. 
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Speedily  the  enemy  were  driven,  through  the  inner  chap. 
gate  into  the  town  }   hut  a  reinforcement  arrived   LXIV- 
from  the  French  reserve ;  a  sharp  firing  took  place    1812. 
at  the  gate,  and  Ridge  fell  in  the  glorious  sepulchre  x         , 
which  his  sword  had  won.     The  enemy  made  but  Memoirs, 
a  slight  resistance  in  the  castle  after  the  ramparts  io3.01Nap. 
were  gained,  hut  the  fighting  was  still  severe  in  other*5^4^- 
quarters;    and  Philippon,  deeming  the  escalade  of 364, 355. 
the  castle  impossible,  disbelieved  the  officer  whoo^cST"18 
brought  the  account  of  it,  and  delayed  to  send  sue-  b^™** 
cours  till  the  English  had  established  themselves  in  420,421. 
their  important  conquest.1 

While  these  furious  combats  were  going  on  at 
the  breaches  and  in  the  castle,  Walker,  with  his  bri-  Walker's 
gade,  was  escalading  the  distant  bastion  of  San  Vin-^^eu 
cente,  bo  that  the  town  was  literally  girdled  with£\ b*  eaca- 
fire.  They  got  near  to  the  counterscarp  undiscovered, 
and  immediately,  by  means  of  their  ladders,  began  to 
descend  into  the  ditch ;  but  at  that  moment  the 
moon  shone  out,  they  were  observed,  and  a  heavy 
fire  began  from  the  walls.     The  Portuguese  in  the 
division  immediately  threw  down  their  ladders  and 
fled ;  but  the  British  pushed  on,  and  soon  reached 
the  foot  of  the  rampart.     It  proved,  however,  to 
he  thirty  feet  high  ;  the  ladders  were  too  short ;  a 
mine  was  sprung  beneath  their  feet ;  the  fire  from 
the  walls  was  quick  and  deadly ;  and  logs  of  wood 
and  shells  thrown  over,  crushed  or  tore  in  pieces 
whole  companies  at  once.     Fortunately,  during  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  carrying  of  the  castle,  the 
assailants  discovered  a  part  of  the  scarp  only  twenty 
feet  high ;  and  there  three  ladders  were  placed  against 
an  empty  embrasure.     The  ladders,  however,  were 
still  too  short,  and  the  first  man  who  got  up,  had  to 
stoop  down  and  draw  up  his  comrades,  after  being 
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Chap   Pus^^  uP  by  them.  Instantly  the  crowds  came  rush- 
lxiv.  ing  on ;  and  Walker  himself,  among  the  foremost, 
lSi2.    wa8  struck  down  on  the  ramparts,  severely  but  not 
mortally  wounded.  The  troops  immediately  advanced, 
with  a  rapid  step  and  loud  cheers,  towards  the 
breaches,  where  the  incessant  roar  and  awful  confla- 
gration told  that  the  struggle  was  still  going  on. 
Strenuously  fighting,  they  took  several  bastions,  when 
the  false  alarm  of  a  mine  being  sprung  created  a 
panic,  and  they  were  drawn  back  almost  to  the  origi- 
nal one  they  had  won ;  but  a  battalion  left  there,  by 
1  Piiiiip-    a  crashing  volley  arrested  the  pursuers,  and  the 
pon's  offi-  troops  rallying  again,  fought  on  towards  the  breaches, 
count.0"    while  another  body  marched  towards  the  great  square 
w^ra    °^  *^e  to™1*     There  their  bugles  sounded  an  Eng- 
N*p.  iv.    lish  air  in  the  heart  of  Badajoz ;  they  were  answered 

429  430. 

Beim.  ir.  by  a  similar  note  from  the  castle.  Soon  the  breaches 
JoDeffn  were  abandoned,  and  the  victors  poured  in  from  all 
73, 74,  and  quarters;  while  Philippon  crossed  thebridge  and  took 
225?  226.  refuge  in  Fort  Christoval,  where  he  surrendered  at 
^Gurw.ix.  discretion  next  morning,  but  not  till  he  had  sent  off 
Picton'a  inessengers  to  Soult,  to  warn  him  of  the  disaster,  and 
ii.  lis.     in  time  to  avert  a  greater  one  from  himself.1* 

During  the  whole  of  this  eventful  night,  Welling- 
Welling.  t°n  remained  in  one  position,  near  the  quarries,  anx- 
duc*dun"  *ously  hstening  to  the  awful  roar,  and  receiving  the 
ring  the  accounts  which  the  different  aides-de-camp  brought  of 
the  desperate  resistance  which  the  troops  were  en- 
countering at  the  breaches.     Albeit  well  aware  of 

*  For  the  description  of  this  'memorable  assault,  I  have  collated  the 
inimitable  narrative  of  Colonel  Napier  with  the  official  despatch  of  Wel- 
lington in  Gurwood's  Despatches,  and  the  animated  accounts  of  Colonel 
Jones,  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  Memoirs,  and  the  United  Service  Journal; 
and  added  many  important  facts  from  Major  Canch'a  information,  ind 
Philippon's  official  despatch,  given,  with  many  other  valuable  docu- 
ments regarding  the  siege,  in  Baxius,  Jcvrneaux  des  Sieges  dan  k  Ft' 
ninsule,  iv.  369,  342. 


assault. 
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tie  dreadful  loss  which  must  be  going  forward,  he  chap. 
calmly  received  the  intelligence,  knowing  how  much    LXIV- 


the  fate  of  the  war  depended  on  perseverance  at  that    1812# 
decisive   moment.      At  length   an   officer  arrived 
from  Picton's  division,  with  intelligence  that  the 
castle  was  taken.    "  Who  brings  that  intelligence?** 
said  Wellington,  in  his  usual  quick,  decided  way. 
"  Lieutenant  Tyler,"  said  the  officer.    "  Ah,  Tyler ! 
well — are  you  certain,  sir?"  "I  entered  the  castle  with 
the  troops,  have  just  left  it,  and  General  Picton's  in 
possession."    "  With  how  many  men?"    "  His  divi- 
sion."    "  Return,  sir,  and  desire  General  Picton  to  i  Picon's 
maintain  his  position -at  all  hazards."     Enthusiastic  ?/L^n§ 
joy  immediately  took  possession  of  all  present;  but  119,  '  .. 
when   Wellington,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the]^^ 
night,  learned  the  full  extent  of  the  havoc  made  in  ^our**L 
his  brave  men,  his  wonted  firmness  gave  way,  and  he  433,    *  , 
yielded  to  a  passionate  burst  of  grief*1  * 

Five  thousand  men  and  officers  had  fallen  in  all 
during  the  siege,  including  seven  hundred  Portu-  Magnitude 
guese.    Of  these,  eight  hundred  were  killed,  and  no^rt™ce 
less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  had  been  struck  of  ^  c<m" 

quest. 

down  during  the  assault — an  unparalleled  loss,  prov- 
ing alike  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  the  defence,  and 
the  desperate  valour  of  the  attack.     But  the  prize 
was  immense,  and  the  consequences  of  the  triumph 
decisive,  in  the  end,  of  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula.    A 
place  of  the  first  order,  with  the  preservation  of  which 
the  honour  of  three  French  armies  had  been  wound 
up,  in  tbe  best  condition,  garrisoned  by  five  thousand 
choice  troops,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  of  equal 
courage   and  ability,   had  been   captured  after  a 
siege  of  nineteen  days,  only  eleven  of  which  had 
been  open  trenches  :  less  than  half  the  time  which 
Suchet,  with  superior  means  for  the  actual  siege, 
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chap,  had  consumed  in  the  reduction  of  Tarragona.*    One 
LXIV-  hundred  and  seventy  heavy  guns,  five  thousand  mus- 
1812.   kets,  and  eighty  thousand  shot,  were  found  in  the 
place ;  three  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  including 
the  governor,  Philippon,  were  made  prisoners ;  thir- 
teen hundred  had  been  killed  or  wounded  since  the 
commencement  of  the  siege.     But  what  was  of  far 
more  importance  than  even  the  reduction  of  such  a 
fortress  in  such  a  time  and  with  such  means,  Wel- 
lington had  now  clearly  obtained  the  superiority  over 
i  welling,  the  French  generals  ;  their  two  border  strongholds, 
to  Lord    alike  a  barrier  for  defence  and  a  base  for  offensive 

Liverpool, 

April  7,  operations  on  their  side,  had  been  reduced;  the  path 
Gurw.  is.  was  smoothed  for  the  English  army  into  the  heart  of 
Jon49  i.  Spain,  an^  *^e  disunion  already  obvious  between  the 
74.  Philip- Imperial  marshals,  might  be  reasonably  expected  to 
Sal  Ac-  "  he  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  a  disaster 
Bdm*  iv  wkich  would  expose  them  both  to  the  vials  of  the 
420, 422.  Emperor's  wrath.1 

It  would  be 4 well  for  the  English  historian  if  he 

Disgrace-  could  stop  here,  and  could  recount  that  his  country- 

oftEe"**  men>  a^ter  having  displayed  such  heroic  bravery  in 

town.       the  assault,  had  not  stained  their  victory  by  the  usual 

excesses  which,  by  the  barbarous  usages  still  observed 

in  war,  are  so  often,  in  the  case  of  a  town  carried 

by  assault,  wreaked  on  the  heads  of  the  unoffending 

citizens.     But  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case : 

disorders  and  excesses  of  every  sort  prevailed ;  and 

the  British  soldiery  showed  by  their  conduct  after  the 

storm,  that  they  inherited  their  full  share  of  the  sins, 

*  Sachet  broke  ground  before  Tarragona  on  the  21st  May,  and  the 
place  was  finally  carried  by  assault  on  the  28th  June,  a  period  of  thirty- 
seven  days.  Sachet's  force,  which  was  all  engaged  in  the  siege!  (tbe 
enemy's  disturbing  force  in  the  rear  being  very  trifling,)  was  21,000, 
Wellington's  at  Badajoz,  19,000.— Vide  Suchbt's  Memoirs,  it  51, 109; 
and  Ante,  viii.  pp.  221,  233. 
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as  well  as  the  virtues,  of  the  children  of  Adam.   The  chap. 
disgraceful  national  vice  of  intemperance,  in  particu-    LX1  ' 


lar,  broke  forth  in  its  most  frightful  colours ;  all  the    1812- 
wine-shops  and  vaults  were  broken  open  and  plun- 
dered; pillage  became  universal;  every  house  was  ran- 
sacked for  valuables,  spirits,  or  wine ;  and  crowds  of 
drunken  soldiers,  for  two  days  and  nights,  thronged 
the  streets ;  while  the  breaking  open  of  doors  and 
windows,  the  report  of  casual  muskets,   and  the 
screams  of  the  despoiled  citizens,  resounded  on  all 
sides.    At  length,  on  the  third  day,  Wellington  being 
highly  incensed  at  the  continuance  of  the  disorders, 
marched  two  fresh  divisions  into  the  town ;  a  gal- 
lows was  erected  in  the  great  square,'  a  few  of  the 
worst  plunderers  were  executed,  and  thus  order  was 
restored.     Yet  even  in  this  humiliating  scene  many 
redeeming  traits  were  to  be  found j  the  worst  cha- 
racters indeed  there,  as  on  all  occasions  where  popu- 
lar passions  obtain  full  vent,  were  the  leaders j  but 
hundreds  risked,  and  many  lost  their  lives  in  endea- 
vouring to  put  a  stop  to  the  violence.     No  blood 
was  shed  of  the  unresisting,  and  comparatively  few 
of  the  more  atrocious  crimes  usual  on  such  occasions 
committed:  while  the  French  conquest  of  Tarragona 
was  disgraced  by  the  slaughter,  on  their  own  admis^ 
sion,  of  four  thousand  chiefly  unarmed  citizens,*^™^1^ 
the  British  storm  of  Badajoz  exhibited  the  glorious^*  J™^ 
trophy  of  as  many  direful  and  bloodstained  enemies  United 
rescued  from  death  in  the  moment  of  hayd-earned  journal, 
victory:1  the  very' horror  which  the  British  officers JJJJt'of" 
at  the  time  felt  and  have  since  expressed  at  the.Badajo*. 

*  "  Cette  nuit  ftt  horrible :  le  sang  des  Espagnols  inondait  les  rue* 
de  eette  matfieureujse  cite,  et  tout  y  presentait  le  spectacle  affireux  maia 
inevitable  d'une  ville  prise  d'assaut.    Les  Espagnols  perdoientquatre. 
milles  horames,  taut  de  la  garnison  que  des  habitans."—  Belmas,  Jour- 
mo*  des  Siqges  dam  la  Peithwdc,  iii/547. 
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chap,  brutal  excesses .  of  the  men,  only  shows  how  repag- 
LX1V-  nant  such  usages  were  to  the  mild  and  humane  spirit 


1812.   which  prevailed  in  the  English  army. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  in  Parliament,  on 
occasion  of  the  Chartist  insurrection  at  Birmingham 
in  July  1839,  that  he  had  seen  many  towns  in  his  life 
taken  by  storm,  but  he  had  never  seen  a  town  treated 
as  that  city  was  in  that  quarter  where  the  rioters 
had  gained  the  superiority*  This  observation  is 
clearly  well-founded  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
obviously  meant — viz.,  that  no  part  of  Badajoz,  or 
any  other  town  he  had  seen  taken  by  assault,  was 
treated  so  horribly  as  that  part  of  Birmingham  was 
where  the  rioters  got  the  mastery ;  for  if  the  Char- 
tists  had  had  possession  of  that  town  for  three  days, 
as  the  troops  had  of  Badajoz,  they  would  have 
burned  and  destroyed  the  whole  edifices  it  contained 
In  two  hours  three  hundred  Chartists  in  the  Ball- 
ring  burned  three  houses,  gutted  thirty,  and  con- 
sumed by  fire  the  whole  furniture  which  they  had 
dragged  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  owners;  while 
nothing  but  plunder  and  intoxication,  with  a  few 
casual  conflagrations,  took  place  at  Badajoz,  even 
during  the  three  days  the  disorders  lasted.  A  memo- 
rable example  of  the  increasing  moderation  which  the 
humanity  of  recent  times  had  infused  even  into  the 
most  awful  of  all  moments,  that  of  a  town  taken  by 
assault,  and  of  the  furious  passions  which  democratic 
delusion  had  at  the  same  time  spread  among  the  cor- 
rupted members  of  an  opulent  and  pacific  community. 
Soult,  never  dreaming  of  this  powerful  fortress 
Souit's  ad- being  carried  in  so  short  a  period  that  there  hardly 
™S£2£sGem6d  to  be  time  for  the  breaching  batteries  to  have 
and  retreat  approached  the  body  of  the  place,  had  set  out  from 
Seville,  on  the  31st  M&rch*  with  the  whole  force 
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which  he  could  collect,  and  debouched  by  Guadal-  chap. 
canal  into  the  south  of  Estremadura  on  the  4th   LXIV' 
April.     On  the  7th  he  was  advancing  from  Fuente    W13- 
del  Maestro  to  Santa  Martha,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Badajoz,  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  pre- 
pared to  give  battle  to  Hill's  covering  force,  which 
was  just  before  him,  when  the  horsemen  detached 
by  Philippon  brought  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of 
that  fortress.     He  immediately  retraced  his  steps 
with  great  celerity,  and  regained  Seville  by  the  14th ; 
for  he  was  in  no  condition  to  fight  the  whole  Eng- 
lish army,  and  the  Andalusian  capital,  which  was 
menaced  by  Villemur  and  Morillo,  who  had  issued 
out  of  Portugal  with  four  thousand  men,  and  already 
approached  to  within  ten  miles  of  it,  loudly  called 
for  his  protection.     In  the  course  of  the  retreat, 
however,  the  British  horse,  two  thousand  strong,  April  12. 
came  up  with  them  near  Usagre,  and  a  brilliant 
cavalry  action  took  place,  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton, 
with  an  equal  force  of  the  enemy,  who  were  broken ,  Belm  { 
and  pursued  four  miles  in  great  disorder,  with  the  219, 220. 
loss  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  prisoners,  besides  nearly  434/435. 
as  many  killed  and  wounded.1 

A  great  game  now  lay  before  the  English  general, 
and  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  play  it.  Soult,  with  Marmont's 
a  disposable  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  only,  was^jJSJa. 
in  Andalusia,  and  even  by  raising  the  siege  of  Cadft,' 
and  exposing  his  troops  to  be  assailed  in  rear  by' the 
powerful  garrison  of  that  city,  he  could  only  bring 
forty  thousand  into  the  field;  and  though  they  were 
among  the  very  best  troops  in  the  French  army,  and 
commanded  by  one  of  their  ablest  generals,  yet  with 
forty-five  thousand  British  and  Portuguese,  who  were 
now  gathered  round  -his  standards,  Wellington  might- 
hope  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  that  important 
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chap,  branch  of  the  enemy's  force.  That  he  entertained 
LX1V*  this  design  is  now  proved  by  his  despatches ; !  but 
1812.    he  soon  received  intelligence  from  the  north  which 

1  Gurw.  ix.  compelled  him  to  forego  these  prospects,  how  bril- 
liant soever,  and  attend  to  the  vital  point  of  preserv- 
ing his  communications  with  his  base  of  operations. 
Marmont  having  with  infinite  difficulty  collected 
fifteen  days'  provisions  for  his  troops,  an  indispen- 
sable preliminary  to  entering  upon  the  wasted  dis- 
tricts around  Giudad  Rodrigo,  had  advanced  from 

April  i.  Salamanca  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  imme- 
diately advanced  to  that  fortress,  which  he  invested. 
Thence  pushing  on  past  Almeida,  he  entered  Beira 
with  above  thirty-five  thousand  men,  which  he 
ravaged  with  the  utmost  cruelty ;  and  Trant  and  Wil- 
son who  had  assembled  the  militia  of  the  province, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  troops  which  Wellington 
had  left  to  guard  the  frontier,  were  unable  to  offer 
any  effectual  resistance,  as  Silviera  had  not  yet  come 
up  with  that  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho.  Trant,  how- 
ever, was  not  discouraged,  and  that  enterprizing 
officer  even  formed  the  daring  design  of  surprising 
the  French  marshal  in  his  headquarters  at  Sabugal; 
and  this  was  prevented  by  the  singular  coincidence 
of  Marmont  having  on  the  same  night  formed  a  pro- 
ject of  carrying  off  the  English  commander,  which 
only  failed  from  a  single  drummer  having  acciden- 
tally discovered  the  approach  of  his  horsemen,  and 
beat  the  alarm.  The  enemy  having  approached 
Celorico,  Wilson,  after  having  remained  at  his  post 
there,  to  the  last  moment,  retreated  after  having 
destroyed  the  magazines.     In  the  retreat  from  that 

April  14.  place,  the  French  came  up  with  the  rearguard  of 
.the  retiring  militia  near  the  Mondego,  who  imme- 
diately, despite  all  the  efforts  of  their  officers,  dis- 
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persed  and  fled ;  and  Marmont,  taking  advantage  chap. 
of  the  consternation,  pushed  on  to  Castello,  where   LXIV- 
there  were  large  magazines,  which,  however,  were    1812. 
fortunately  transported  in  safety  to  the  south  of  the  •  Gar.  ix. 
Tagus,  while  Victor  Alten,  with  his  German  dra-  y^\ 
goons,  crossed  that  river  at  Villa  Velho,  leaving  the  220. 
northern  provinces  wholly  uncovered,1  h.^™18  ' 

Urgent  as  affairs  had  now  become  to  the  north  of  ^nesj^ 
the  Tagus,  Wellington  would  not  have  been  diverted  ir.  445, 
by  these  predatory  alarms  from  his  great  object  of 
attacking  Soult  in  Andalusia j  but  the  state  of  Ciu-  weiihig- 
dad  Bodrigo  and  Almeida  were  such  as   to  call  ^thT"* 
for  immediate  attention.   Notwithstanding  the  most  Asueda- 
urgent  representations  of  the  English  general,  the 
Spanish  Government  had  taken  no  steps  for  provi-** 
sioning  the  former  of  these  fortresses,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese Regency  had  been  so  remiss  in  their  exer- 
tions for  putting  the  latter  into  a  good  state  of 
defence,  that  it  was  hardly  secure  against  a  coup-de* 
main.     These  circumstances  rendered  it  indispen- 
sable for  Wellington  to  return  immediately  to  the 
Agueda;  and  accordingly,  after  lingering  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Badajoz  a  few  days,  in  the  hope 
that  Soult,  stung  by  the  loss  of  that  fortress,  would 
fight  a  battle  to  retrieve  his  credit,  he  broke  up  for  April  21. 
the  north  upon  finding  that  the  French  marshal 
had  finally  retired  into  Andalusia ;  the  army  crossed 
the  Tagus  at  Villa  Velho,  and  resumed  its  old  posi.J0^no^ 
tion  at  Fuente  Guinaldo;  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who  Uwpooi, 
*  as  left  with  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  men  at  Ba- 1812.  ' 
dajoz,  soon  repaired  the  breaches,  and  put  the  place  ®*r%  ge]m 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  while  Marmont  retired  with-  220, 221. 
out  loss  across  the  frontier,  and  put  his  army  into  448. 
cantonments  at  Salamanca  and  on  the  Douro.1 
Both  parties,  after  this  short  but  bloody  campaign, 

stood  absolutely  in  need  of  repose ;    and  the  ex- 
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chap,  hausted  state  of  the  country  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  British  army  to  move  before  the  young  green 


1812.    cr0pg  afforded  a  supply  of  food  for  the  horses ;  or  the 

Welling.  French,  until  the  harvest  had  afforded  the  means 

forts  in  hi*  of  replenishing  the  magazines  of  the  men.    Wei- 

mentato   l^^n  employed  this  interval  in  the  most  strenuous 

supply  the  exercises  to  put  the  frontier  fortresses  in  a  good 

reJU°r  state  of  defence;    and  as   the  supineness  of  the 

Spanish   authorities  inspired  him  with  a  serious 

dread  "  that  he  would  lose  both  Giudad  Rodrigo 

and  Badajoz  before  the  summer  was  over,  by  the 

1  weffinr-  habits  of  indolence  and  delay  in  the  Spanish  nation/' l 

ton  to  Sir  .  .       .  •.  * 

H.weiies- be  took  the  most  extraordinary  measures  to  guard 
28,'  is??  again**  the  danger.     With  this  view,  he  laid  on 
Gurw.ixvthe  Portuguese  Government  the  personal  responsi- 
bility of  victualling  Elvas  and  Badajoz,  and  employed 
the  whole  of  the  carriages  and  mules  belonging  to 
his  own  army  in  bringing  up  supplies  to  Almeida 
and  Giudad  Rodrigo,   his  troops  being  meantime 
quartered  in  such  n  manner  as  to  cover  the  lines  of 
transit.     In  this  way,  the  object  of  putting  both 
44&%449!  tire  captured  fortresses  in  a  state  of  defence  was  at 
Gur'w  i  kngth  with  infinite  difficulty  accomplished,  which 
lington  to  never  would  have  been  done  by  the  Spanish  autho- 
WeUesiey,  rities,   although   this    year,  in   addition   to  other 
May  3,     assistance,  they  got  a  million  sterling  in  specie  from 

1812.  Ibid.   -       —^   .   •t/^  •* 

u.  in.     the  British  Government.  * 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  French  Emperor 
when  he  learned  the  disaster  at  Badajoz,  which  he 
felt  the  more  keenly,  that  matters  had  now  pro- 

*  M  If  the  Spanish  Government  insist  upon  my  placing  garrisons  in 
the  forts  ire  have  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  I  hare  made  over  to  them, 
and  do  not  take  measures  to  place  and  support  in  them. proper  garrisons, 
I  now  give  them  notice  I  will  destroy  both  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz; 
for  I  cannot  be  tied  by  the  leg  to  guard  these  fortresses  against  the 
consequence  of  their  failure  to  garrison  or  provision  them." — Willog- 
ton  to  Sib  H.  Wellbslbt,  Zd  May  1812 ;  Guaw.  ix.  111. 
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ceeded  to  such  a  point  in  the  negotiations  with   chap. 
Russia,  that  war  in  the  north  was  plainly  inevitable,    LXiV' 
and  was  openly  prepared  for.  by  hoth  the  powers.    1812- 
It  was  entirely  in  consequence  of  his  own  absurd  Napoleon's 
orders  that  the  fortress  had  been  taken ;  for  Marmont  Jjjf  JJ ^ 
had  clearly  pointed  out  in  good  time>  that  Wellington  Badajos. 
was  too  well  aware  of  the  destitute  condition  of  his 
army  as  .to  provisions,  to  be  diverted  from  his  pro- 
ject by  an  irruption  into  Beira;  and  that  unless  both 
he  and  Soult  succoured  Badajoz,  it  would  infallibly 
be  taken.*     Though  he  could  thus  censure  with 
reason  no  one  but  himself  for  the  disaster,  however, 
Napoleon,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  laid  the 
blame  in  every  other  quarter ;  upbraided  Marmont 
bitterly  for  not  having  acted  with  more  vigour  on 
the  side  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  Almeida;  reproached 
Soult  that  he  did  nothing  with  eighty  thousand  of 
the  best  troops  in  the  world ;   and  announced  his 
intention,  upon  his  return  from  Poland,  to  assume 
in  person  the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula^1 217*  "is! 

t  "The  Emp%ror*s  orders  are  so  precise  for  me  to  assemble  my 
army  in  Old  Castile,  that  whatever  my  own  opinion  may  be  on  the v 
robject,  I  consider  it  my  dnty  to  conform  to  them ;  but  I  have  done  so 
without  any  hope  of  a  good  result  The  Emperor  appears  to  attach 
great  weight  to  the  effect  which  my  demonstrations  in  the  north  will 
produce  on  the  mind  of  Lord  Wellington.  I  venture  to  entertain  a 
contrary  opinion,  as  I  know  that  that  general  is  well  aware  that  we 
have  no  magazines,  and  appreciates  the  immense  difficulties  which  the 
country  presents,  from  the  impossibility  of  getting  subsistence.  Lord 
WeQmgton  knows  perfectly  that  the  army  of  Portugal  at  this  season  is 
incapable  of  acting,  and  that  if  it  advanced  beyond  the  frontier  it  would 
be  forced  to  return  after  a  few  days,  after  having  lost  all  its  horses.  He 
will  never  be  disquieted  by  apprehensions  of  a  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
ss  he  knows  we  have  no  heavy  artillery.  The  Emperor  has  ordered 
great  works  at  Salamanca;  he  appears  to  forget  that  we  have  neither 
provisions  to  feed  the  workmen  nor  money  to  pay  them,  and  that  we 
are  in  every  service  on  the  verge  of  starvation." — Mabmomt  ft?  Bbb- 
tbhb,  24  March  1812,  No.  94 ;  Bhlmas,  i.  Appendix. 

*  u  Instead  of  studying  and  seeking  to  eaten  the  spirit  of  the 
Emperor's  instructions,  you  seem  to  have  taken  a  pleasure  in  not  ua* 
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chap.      Meanwhile,   Napoleon    deemed   the    time  now 
LXIV-  arrived  when  he  might  begin  to  throw  off  the  mask, 
1812.   and  carry  into  execution .  his  long-cherished  project 
incorpora-for  the  incorporation  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Catatonia  Spain  with  the  French  empire,     Catalonia,  accord- 
with  the    ingly,  was  declared  an  integral  part  of  the  French 
empire,     territory,  and  divided  into  four  departments,  each 
Jan.  20.    with  theirchief  town,  prefect,  adjoint,  &c,  and  all 
the  other  appendages  of  the  empire.     Great  under- 
takings were 'at  the  same  time  set  on  foot,  to  insure 
the  communication  between  the  eastern  Pyrenees 
and  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.     A  new  highway  was 
opened  from  Mongat  to  Cabella,  a  distance  of  ten 
leagues,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  English  cruisers, 
which  in  that  part  of  the  old  road  commanded  its 
course ;  another  from  Figueras  to  Olot,  to  avoid  the 
defiles  of  Gastelfolet,  so  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  the 
Succession ;  two  others  were  opened  from  Palamos 
on  the  coast  to  Gerona ;  and  a  third  commenced 
from  that  last  fortress  to  Figueras  by  Pals,  across 

derstanding  them,  and  to  have  directly  carried  out  the*  reverse  of  their 
intentions.  iThe  Emperor  earnestly  recommends  you  to  do  your  utmost 
to  prevent  forty  thousand  English  from  ruining  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
which  will  infallibly  happen  if  the  commanders  of  the  different  corps 
are  not  animated  by  that  zeal  for  the  public  service,  and  pure  patriot- 
ism, whicn  can  alone  vanquish  every  obstacle,  and  prevent  any  sacrifice 
of  the  public  interest  to  individual  humour.  On  his  return  from  Po- 
land, the  Emperor  will  himself  take  the  command  in  Spain." — Bet- 
THisa  to  Mabmout,  16M  AprU  1812 ;  Belmas,  No.  95,  App.  voL  L 

"  The  Emperor  asks  himself,  Duke,  how  is  it  possible  that  six  thou- 
sand English,  and  four  or  five  thousand  Portuguese,  have  carried  off  the 
magazines  of  Merida,  advanced  to  the  confines  of  Andalusia,  and 
remained  there  a  month  in  presence  of  your  army,  composed  of  eight? 
thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world,  and  able  to  asswnbto  sixtr 
thousand  present  under  arms,  with  a  cavalry  so  superior  in  numbers* 
Form  instantly  a  corps  of  twenty  thousand  men,  of  your  best  troops, 
and  enter  into  the  Alentejo.  This  order  is  imperative.  The  Emperor 
is  distressed  that  so  noble  an  army  has  yet  achieved  nothing  against' the 

English."— BjBnnn  to  Soult,  19M  February  1812;  Bbxmas,  L  App. 
No.  92,  p.  626. 
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the  often  flooded  plains  which  lay  between  the  great   chap. 
canal  and  the  Ter.     New  fortified  posts  were  every    LXIV* 
where  established,  and  several  points  strongly  barri-    18 12. 
cadoed ;  in  particular,  the  convent  of  the  Capucines 
at  M atara.     Thus  every  thing  conspired  to  indicate 
that  Napoleon  was  resolutely  bent  on  consolidating 
the  annexation  of  Catalonia  to  the  French  empire ; 
and  yet  never  was  a  step  more  injudicious  in  itself, 
or  more  likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to  his  own  inter- 
ests and  that  of  his  family  in  that  country.     It  at 
once  entailed  a  burdensome  acquisition  on  France, 
the  evils  of  defending  which  would  probably  exceed 
its  advantages ;  overstepped  the  durable  barrier  which 
nature  has  for  ever  established  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  in  the  Pyrenees ;  exasperated  his  brother, 
for  the  preservation  of  whose  throne  he  had  made  cree*  jan" 
such  long-continued  efforts,  and  alienated  the  affec-  g*^8]2' 
tions  even  of  his  own  partisans  in  the  Peninsula,  No.  97,' 
from  a  dynasty  which  thus  commenced  its  career  by  and?.0225.; 
inducing  the  partition  of  the  monarchy.1 

Considerable  reductions  took  place  in  the  French 
troops  in  the  Peninsula  in  May,  in  consequence  of  Reduction 
the  necessity  to  which  the  Emperor  was  reduced  of  yr^h 
accumulating  his  whole  disposable  force  to  swell  the force  in 

•  !•*_▼»•  .the  Penin- 

enormous  preparations  for  the  Russian  campaign,  aula. 
Dorsenne  re-entered  France  with  the  imperial  guard, 
ten  thousand  strong;  the  division  Palombini  was 
drawn  from  Suchet  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ; 
and  the  anpaies  of  the  south,  of  the  centre,  and  of 
Portugal,  were  weakened  by  twelve  thousand  veteran 
infantry,  and  two  divisions  of  dragoons ;  while  six 
Polish  regiments  under  Chlopiki,  took  their  course 
from  the  army  of  Aragon  for  the  shores  of  the 
Vistula.  The  total  amount  of  the  troops  thus  with-, 
drawn  was  little  short  of  forty  thousand  men  j  but 
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chap,  the  Imperial  muster-rolls  still  exhibited  an  army  of 
lxiv.    jwo  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  soldiers  in  Spain, 


1812.  of  whom  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  were 
present  with  the  eagles/  On  the  other  hand,  the 
British  forces  in  Portugal  at  this  period  amounted 
to  fifty-three  thousand  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery, of  whom  seven  thousand  five  hundred  were 
horse;  and  the  Portuguese  were  about  twenty- 
seven  thousand,  in  all  eighty  thousand  men.t  But 
though  the  health  of  the  troops  materially  improved 
in  May,  while  they  lay  in  cantonments  on  the  Coa, 
yet  such  was  the  general  sickness  which  prevailed, 
especially  among  the  newly  arrived  regiments,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  that  the  whole  force  which  Wel- 
lington could  ever,  during  the  campaign,  collect 
under  bis  standards,  was  fifty-seven  thousand  men, 
of  whom  twelve  thousand  were  under  the  orders  of 
Hill  in  Estremadura,  and  forty-five  thousand  under 
his  own  command  on  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  frontier. 
Thus,  so  immense  were  the  resources  of  the  French 
Emperor,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  drafts  for  the 
Russian  war,  his  effective  forces  in  the  Peninsula 
1  Nap.  r.    were  8tiU  four  times  as  numerous  as  those  of  the 

618.  Jones, 

ii.  377.  English  general ; !  and  it  must  always  be  a  matter 
Beim.Vz<  of  pride  to  the  British  historian,  that  both  Ciudad 
227 -        Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  had  been  taken,  and  the  tide 

*  See  Imperial  Muster-Bolls,  May  15,  1812.    Appendix,  No.  1.  to 
this  chapter, 
f  The  exact  numbers  of  the  British  were,  on  25th  March  1812,— 

Infantry  „        42,269 

9   fyYaliy,         •        •  7,558 

*  Ji  Artillery,       ,        .  3,322 

Total,        .        53,169 
The  loss  at  Badajoz  was  more  than  compensated  by  reinforcement* 
which  arrived  in  May,  before  the  troops    took  the  field. — Adp&nt* 
General*  Report^  Appendix,  18 ;  Jonis,  vol.  ii* 
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of  Imperial  fortune   turned  into  ebb,   before  any   chap. 
drafts  had  been  made  from  the  French  armies  in    LXIV* 
Spain,  and  when  Wellington  was  still  confronted    1812« 
with  the  immense  force  with  which  Napoleon  had 
laid  his  iron  grasp  on  the  Peninsula. 

The  Anglo-Portuguese  army,  however,  had  now, 
from  the  experience  of  five  successive  campaigns,  improved 
attained  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection ;  Jf^M- 
and  its  central  position  and  water-carriage  in  rear, tish  ?rmJ 
in  a  great  measure  compensated  its  inferiority  of  period, 
numbers  to  the  vast  but  scattered  legions  of  Napo- 
leon. It  was  no  longer  a  body  of  brave  and  discip- 
lined but  inexperienced  men,  admirable  for  a  single 
fight  but  unacquainted  with  the  varied  duties,  and 
sinking  under  the  protracted  fatigues  of  a  campaign. 
Experience,  the  best  of  all  instructors,  had,  in  a  few 
years,  conferred  ages  of  education ;  necessity,  the 
mother  not  less  of  acquisition  than  invention,  had 
made  both  soldiers  and  officers  acquainted  with  their 
most  important  duties ;  suffering,  the  most  effectual 
regulator  of  impetuous  dispositions,  had  cooled  down 
the  undue  vehemence  of  youthful  aspiration  into  the 
regulated  valour  of  tried  subordination.  The  British 
army  now  set  forth  in  its  career,  confident  not 
merely  of  conquering  the  enemy  in  the  field,  but  of 
prevailing  over  him  in  the  campaign.  The  diffi- 
culties of  sieges,  the  duties  of  retreat,  the  necessity 
of  protracted  evolutions,  had  become  familiar  to  all : 
it  was  universally  felt  that  war  is  a  complicated  as 
well  as  a  difficult  science,  but  that  there  were  none 
of  its  contingencies  with  which  the  British  soldiers 
were  not  familiar,  and  none  of  its  duties  to  which  the 
British  generals  were  not  adequate.  For  the  first 
time  in  English  history,  a  British  army  now  took 
the  field  in  numbers  somewhat  approaching  to  those 

VOL.  VIII.  2  K 
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chap,  of  the  continental  powers,  and  with  the  experience 
XIV*   of  actual  warfare  superadded  to  the  native  courage 


1812,  0f  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the  acquired  energy  of 
English  freedom.  And  in  the  consequences  of  this 
combination — the  campaigns  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria, 
and  Waterloo — is  to  be  seen  the  clearest  evidence 
of  the  incalculable  effect  it  was  fitted  to  have  pro- 
duced on  human  affairs,  and  decisive  proof  of  the 
universal  empire  to  which  it  must  have  led,  if  its 
freeborn  energies,  like  that  of  Rome,  had  been  ex- 
clusively directed  to  military  conquest,  and  its  mis- 
sion from  Providence,  instead  of  being  the  spreading 
the  blessings  of  religion  and  the  light  of  knowledge 
90  ^a' "'  through  the  wilderness  of  nature,  had  been  that  of 
v.  9, 10.     subjugating  the  states  of  civilized  man.1 

The  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  like 
Descrip-    the  wrenching  out  of  two  huge  corner-stones,  loosen- 
Fren°chthe  e(l  ^e  whole  fabric  of  French  power  in  Spain :  no- 
forts  at  the  thing  was  wanting  but  a  blow  at  its  heart,  to  make 
Aimarez.   the  whole  edifice  crumble  into  ruins.     But  whether 
to  deliver  that  blow  at  Marmont  in  the  north,  or 
Jourdan  in  the  centre,  was  the  question.     Welling- 
ton, judging  like  Napoleon  that  the  vital  point  in 
Spain  was  the  line  of  communication  between  Bay- 
onne  and  Madrid,  wisely  chose  the  former ;  *  but, 
before  commencing  his  operations,  he  resolved  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  French  fortifications  recently 
erected  at  Aimarez,  which  commanded  the  impor- 
tant bridge  of  boats  over  the  Tagus  at  that  place, 
their  shortest  and  best  line  of  communication  from 
the  southern  to  the  northern  banks  of  the  river. 
All  the  permanent  bridges,  from  Toledo  downwards, 
had  been  destroyed  by  one  or  other  of  the  bellige- 
rents in  the  course  of  the  war j  and  the  roads  lead- 

.  •  Ante,  vi.  707. 
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ing  from   them,   being  almost    all  over  mountain   chap. 
ridges,  were  scarcely  practicable  for  carriages.    Sen-   LXIV- 


able  of  the  importance  of  the  only  one  remaining  at    1812. 
Almarez,  Napoleon  had,  some  time  before,  directed 
Marmont  to  construct  strong  works  at  both  its  ex- 
tremities, capable  of  securing  them  alike  against  the 
Spanish  guerillas  and  the  British  incursions ;  and 
the  French  marshal  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  instruc- 
tions, constructed  forts  at  that  important  point  of 
a  very  solid  description.1  On  the  left  bank,  the  bridge  i  Berthier 
was  secured  by  the  t€te-du-pont.    Lugar  Nue vo,  a  ^JJJ""" 
square  with  bastions,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  of  July  10> 
four  feet  in  thickness,  loopholed,  and  enclosing  a  great  Beim.  i 
depot  of  provisions.     In  front  of  that  work,  and  to 68a 
secure  an  eminence  which  commanded  it,  was  the 
Fort  Napoleon,  a  semicircular  redoubt  constructed 
of  earth,  and  protected  in  the  gorge  with  a  square 
loopholed  tower  of  solid  masonry.     At  a  still  greater 
distance,  about  a  league  from  the  Tagus,  the  fort  of 
Mirabete  had  been  constructed  in  the  gorges  of  the 
mountains,  forming  the  southern  barrier  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tagus,  and  commanding  the  road  to  Tru* 
iUlo,  the  only  route  in  that  quarter  practicable  for  ar- 
tillery.    Finally,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  was 
the  fort  Ragusa,  placed  on  an  eminence  a  hundred*  ^e1?- J- 
yards  from  the  river,  so  situated  as  to  command  the  mil's  De- 
other  fortifications  at  the  bridge-head,  and  deprive  S^i*' 
the  enemy  of  an  advantageous  point  for  attaking  J®1?-  . 
them.    These  works  were  armed  with  eighteen  pieces  18&  Nap; 
of  cannon,  and  garrisoned  by  a  battalion  and  several  j0^,  n. 
companies  of  gunners j  in  all,  about  eleven  hundred  93« 
men.2  • 

To  destroy  these  formidable  fortifications  at  this 
important  passage,  Hill  was  entrusted  with  a  light 
column  of  six  thousand  men,  including  four  hundred 
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chap,  horse,  and  twelve  light  and  six  heavy  guns.    The 
LXIV#  operation,  however,  which  had  been  originally  pro- 


1812.  jected  by  Wellington  previous  to  the  attack  on  Ba- 
ffin'spre-  dajoz,  was  now  become  one  of  extreme  difficulty;  for 
f^the1*  not  only  was  Drouet,  with  nine  thousand  men  be* 
attack,  longing  to  Soulf  s  forces,  lying  at  Hinojosa  de  Cor- 
dova, nearer  to  Merida  than  Hill  was  to  Almarez, 
but  Foy*s  division  of  Marmont's  army  was  at  Tala- 
vera,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  and  D' Armagnac, 
with  a  considerable  body  from  the  army  of  the  centre, 
was  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  river.  Thus, 
when  the  English  general  advanced  so  far  up  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus  as  Almarez,  he  was  in  a  manner 
surrounded  by  enemies;  for  two  divisions,  each 
stronger  than  his  own,  lay  at  no  great  distance  in 
his  front,  and  another,  by  a  rapid  march,  might  from 
the  south  intercept  his  retreat.  To  provide  against 
these  dangers,  Graham,  with  two  divisions  and  Cot- 
ton's cavalry,  was  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fortalegre,  so  as  to  be  in  a  situation  to  advance  to 
Hill's  support  if  required ;  but  still  Drouet,  by  a 
rapid  march,  might  interpose  between  him  and  Hill, 
and  beat  them  in  detail;  and  the  French  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  might  sud- 
denly fall,  with  superior  forces,  upon  the  troops  so 
i  far  pushed  on  as  the  bridge  of  Almarez,  and  destroy 

13.  Jone*  them  before  any  succour  arrived :  and  thus  the  ut- 

BehL  L    most  cefe"ty  "^  secrecy  were  essential  to  the  suc- 
222.        cess  of  the  enterprize.1 

The  better  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  real 
HiU't       point  of  attack,  rumours  were  spread  that  the  inva- 
Aimare°i.  slon  6f  Andalusia  was  in  contemplation,  and  the  mi- 
litia of  the  Alentejo  moved  towards  Niebla,  to  give 
the  greater  appearance  of  probability  to  the  account ; 
while  the  bridge  at  Merida,  which  had  been  broken 
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down  during  the  operations  against  Badajoz,  and   chap. 
then  only  abandoned  because  neither  the  Spaniards    LXIV' 


nor  Portuguese  could  furnish  the  means  of  drawing    *812. 
the  guns,  was  restored  with  the  professed  intention 
of  transporting  Hill's  battering  and  pontoon  train, 
which  had  been  formed  at  Elvas,  on  the  same  desti- 
nation.    These  precautions  so  completely  imposed 
upon  the  enemy,  that,  although  the  bridge  at  Merida 
required  a  fortnight  for  its  repair,  and  Hill,  in  con- 
sequence, could  not  break   up  from  his  canton- 
ments at  Almendralejos  till  the  12th,  no  suspicion 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  French  generals  of  the 
quarter  where  the  blow  was  to  be  struck.     On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  the  troops  reached  Jaraicejo,  May  16.  * 
and  two  days  afterwards  arrived  at  the  mountain  M*y  i& 
range  which  separates   the  valley  of  the  Tagus 
from  that  of  the  Guadiana,  and  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  gorge  through  which  the  castle  of  Mirabete 
was  placed.     By  drawing  a  range  of  field-works 
from  this  fort  across  the  pass  to  a  fortified  house 
on  the  other  side  of  the  main  road,  the  French  had 
completely  blocked  up  the  only  route  practicable 
for  artillery  from  the  Guadiana  to  Almarez.     After 
reconnoitring  the  works  in  the  pass,  Hill,  finding  that 
the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  the  march  of  his 
troops  had  rendered  a  surprise  impossible,  judged  it 
most  advisable  not  to  attempt  to  force  a  passage;  but, 
leaving  his  artillery  at  the  summit  of  the  sierra,  at  dark  x  hoi's  De- 
began  to  descend  a  rugged  road,  passable  only  for  in-  JEjr"^ 
fantry,  by  the  village  of  Romangordo,  towards  Alma- 1812. 
rez;   and,  by  taking  every  imaginable  precaution  ise.  Nap. 
against  discovery,  reached  the  close  vicinity  of  Fort  Jj*  y^ 
Napoleon,  unobserved  by  the  enemy,  before  day- 03. 
break  on  the  following  morning.1 
Though  the  head  of  the  column  under  General 
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chap.  Howard  got  to  the  point  of  attack  in  such  good 
LXiv,  nme>  yej  suc^  were  t|je  difficulties  of  a  march  six 

1812.   miles  long  through  the  mountains,  that  a  consider- 
storming  able  time  elapsed  before  the  rear  was  sufficiently 
Fortl       closed  up  to  permit  an  attack.   Fortunately,  during 
Maj  19.    this  anxious  interval,  the  troops  were  concealed  by  a 
deep  intervening  ravine  and  some  small  hills  from 
the  enemy's  observation;  and  the  French  soldiers 
on  Fort  Napoleon  were  crowding  the  ramparts,  lis- 
tening to  the  sound  of  cannon  which  now  came  roll- 
ing down  from  Fort  Mirabete,  and  observing  the 
volumes  of  smoke  which  mingled  with  the  clouds  on 
the  summit  of  the  sierra,  when  a  loud  shout  broke 
on  their  ears,  and  the  rush  of  British  bayonets  was 
upon  them.     Though  surprised  at  the  suddenness 
of  the  attack,  they  were  not  unprepared,  as  they  had 
received  intelligence  of  HilPs  being  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  garrison  of  Fort  Napoleon  had  in  conse- 
quence been  strongly  reinforced  by  some  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood.   A  crashing  volley  of  grape  and 
musketry  at  once  struck  the  head  of  the  British 
column;  but  the  men  rushed  on,  headed  by  the 
gallant  Howard,  in  the  most  undaunted  manner, 
and  applying  the  scaling  ladders  to  the  scarp,  com- 
menced the  escalade.    The  ladders  were  much  too 
short  for  the  whole  height,  but  they  enabled  them 
to  reach  an  intermediate  ledge  or  berm,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called;  and  having  got  up,  the  assailants  found 
it  so  broad  that  the  ladders  were  a  second  time 
applied  from  it  as  a  base,  and  the  summit  was 
reached.   Instantly  a  loud  cheer  announced  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  enterprize;  the  soldiers  from  behind 
came  rushing  over;  victors  and  vanquished,  pell- 
mell,  were  borne  backwards  to  the  central  tower, 
-which  was  carried  in  the  first  tumult  of  success. 
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The  garrison,  upon  this,  fled  in  dismay  to  the  bridge,    chap. 
closely  followed  by  the  pursuers,  who,  in  the  general    LXIV« 
confusion,  got  through  the  tete-da-pont ;  while  the    1812. 
governor  of  Fort  Ragusa,  on   the  opposite   side, 
seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  not  only  cut  the  bridge  x 
before  half  his  own  men  had  got  over,  but  hastily,  port, 
and  before  he  was  attacked,  abandoned  his  own  fort,  u&Vap'. 
and  retreated  to  Talavera.     Thus  the  whole  works  r- 19»  20. 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  all  their  artillery  93, 94.  ' 
and  immense  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  ^j™ 222. 
who  also  made  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  rict* et  . 

t  1  j»   *  -tr         1  Conq.  xxi. 

among  whom  was  the  governor  or  fort  Napoleon,  35, 36. 
with  the  loss  only  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  men. 

Having  effected  this  brilliant  exploit,  Hill  imme- 
diately destroyed  all  the  forts,  burned  the  bridge  Mirabete 
and  stores,  and  on  the  same  day  retraced  his  steps  £J^7aL 
to  Fort  Mirabete  in  the  mountains,  which,  entirely  ^  « 
isolated  and  environed  by  enemies,  might  now  betoBada- 
«ipected  to  fall  an  easy  prey.     In  effect,  operations,  J0*' 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  were  commencing 
next  day  against  this  stronghold,  against  which  the 
heavy  guns  had  already  been  brought  up,  when  an 
incorrect  report,  transmitted  by  Sir  William  Erskine, 
as  to  Soult  with  a  formidable  force  being  already  in 
Estremadura,  obliged  Hill,  much  against  his  will,  to 
abandon  this  second  prize  when  just  about  to  fall 
into  bis  hands,  and  retire  to  Merida,  which  he  reached 
on  the  26th,  after  having  suffered  no  molestation  **** 26- 
from  the  enemy.     Foy  meanwhile  hastened  from 
Talavera  to  Almarez  with  his  division ;  but  arrived 
only  in  time  to  witness  the  expiring  flames  of  the 
conflagration  which  had  consumed  the  bridge  and 
works,  and  Hill  quietly  resumed  his  old  quarters  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Badajoz.  Wellington,  however, 
who  was  aware  that  Erskine's  false  alarm  was  occa- 
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chap,  sioned  entirely  by  an  exaggerated  and  confused 
L3UV*  account  of  Drouet's  movements,  and  that  Soult  was 
1812.   altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  doing  mischief,  was 
justly  dissatisfied  at  this  unlucky  mistake,  which 
rendered  the  success  of  the  enterprize  not  so  com- 
plete as  it  otherwise  might  have  been ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  complaints  on  the  want  of  judgment  in 
separate  command  on  the  part  even  of  his  bravest 
generals  in  his  private  despatches  to  Government 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  evil  was  owing  to  a  general 
cause,  not  imputable  to  any  individuals  as  a  fault ; 
and  it  is  part  of  the  price  which  the  nation  pays  for 
those  free  institutions,  and  that  general  intelligence 
to  which  its  greatness  has  been  owing ;  but  which, 
by  bringing  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  incapable 
of  judging  correctly  on  the  subject,  to  pass  an  opinion 
on  the  actions  of  all  public  functionaries,  paralyzes 
toTtoU?dt^lein»  when  left  to  their  own  responsibility,  by  the 
Liverpool,  painful  reflection,  that  difficulty  will  not  be  considered, 
1812.  '    nor  failure  forgiven,  by  those  to  whom,  nevertheless, 
^."'Kap.the  final  decision  on  all  measures  of  importance  is 
T- 21-       committed.1 

Ballasteros  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Soult, 
Defeat  of  during  his  march  towards  Estremadura,  to  attack 
in  And*,  with  his  whole  force,  six  thousand  strong,  a  French 
jSnti.     detachment  stationed  at  Bornos,  a  central  position 
between  Cadiz  and  Seville,  which  covered  the  prin- 
cipal communications  between  these  points.    This 
attempt,  however,  proved  most  unfortunate;  and 
demonstrated  how  little  reliance,  notwithstanding 
all  their  experience  and  suffering,  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  Spanish  troops.     Conroux,  who  commanded 
the  French,  cautiously  kept  within  his  intrenched 
camp,  as  if  fearful  of  a  combat     This  led  the  pre- 
sumptuous Spaniards  to  imagine  that  he  would  fall 
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an  easy  prey;  and  they  accordingly  assaulted  the  in-  chap. 
trenched  camp  in  a  very  disorderly  manner.    The    LX1V* 
result  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.    So  far  from    WW- 
waiting  for  the  enemy  behind  his  field-works,  Con- 
roux  sallied  forth  unexpectedly  upon  them  as  they 
first  came  within  fire,  and  instantly  put  them  to  the 
root  with  the  loss  of  above  fifteen  hundred  killed 
and  wounded.    The  remainder,  utterly  disorganized, 
were  driven  for  refuge  to  their  old  quarters  in  the 
camp  of  St  Roque,  under  the  cannon  of  Gibraltar. 
This  disaster  was  the  more  sensibly  felt  by  Welling, 
ton,  that  it  enabled  Soult,  now  relieved  from  all 
disquietude  about  his  rear,  to  reinforce  Drouet  in 
Estremadura  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry  and  one 
of  infantry,  which  raised  his  force  to  twenty-one 
thousand  men,  of  whom  three  thousand  were  superb  t  Jones  ., 
horse,  and  at  a  time  when  the  imprudent  daring  of  &5-  Top- T* 

29  30. 

the  English  dragoons  under  Slade  drew  them,  in  an  Nap.  r. 
action  with  the  French  cavalry  under  Lallemand,  gui^?.'«. 
into  an  ambuscade,  where  they  were  ultimately24^-  vic*- 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  xxi.  56,57. 
men. 

As  matters  had  now  assumed  a  serious  aspect  in 
Estremadura,  and  Wellington  was  anxious  to  be  re-  Defend 
lieved  from  all  anxiety  in  that  quarter  before  un- £"££!!! 
dertaking  his  projected  offensive  movement  in  the  m^n- 
northern  provinces,  he  reinforced  Hill,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  command  there  in  consequence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Graham  having  been  obliged,  by  ill  health, 
to  return  to  England,  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand- British  and  Portuguese,  and  three  thousand 
Spaniards,  of  whom  two  thousand  five  hundred  were 
horse;  and  recommended  him,  if  pressed,  to  fall  back 
and  give  battle  on  the  old  field  of  Albuera.   Drouet's 
force,  though  somewhat  inferior  in  numerical  amount, 
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chap,  was  fully  equal  in  real  efficiency,  from  the  homoge- 
LXIV-   neous  quality  of  the  troops  of  which  it  was  composed; 
1812.    and  every  thing,  therefore,  seemed  to  prognosticate  a 
second  important  battle  to  the  south  of  Badajoz. 
Nevertheless,  it  did  not  take  place,  and  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  campaign  passed  away  without  any  event 
of  note  in  that  quarter.     Drouet,  whose  instructions 
from  Soult  were  discretionary,  to  fight  or  not  as 
occasion  might  offer,  was  too  strongly  impressed 
with  the  recollection  of  the  dreadful  battle  last  year 
at  Albuera,  to  venture  upon  a  second  action  on  equal 
terms  on  the  same  ground,  and  accordingly  he  did 
not  advance  beyond  Almendralejos;  while  Hill,  whom 
the  brilliant  and  daring  exploits  at  Aroyo  de  Mo- 
linos  and  Almarez  had  inspired  with  a  well-founded 
confidence  both  in  his  own  talents  and  the  quality 
of  his  soldiers,  had  the  rare  patriotic  spirit  to  obtain 
i  welling-  the  mastery  of  the  strongest  motives  of  individual 
ton  to  Hiii,  ambition,  and  risk  nothing  where  he  might  fairly 

June  6,  ...  ,     -  ,  •  ii,.  * 

1812.  anticipate  immortal  fame,  lest  he  should  interfere 
2i8f.w'Nap.  with  the  grand  operations  undertaken  by  Wellington 
r.  63.        in  person  on  the  banks  of  the  Tonnes.1 

Wellington's    preparations    for    this    important 
Welling-    movement  had  now  nearly  reached  their  maturity. 
parations    With  infinite  care  he  had  established  a  powerful 
TMion6©?"  military  police  in  his  army,  the  officers  of  which  were 
Spain.       entrusted  with  the  most  extensive  powers  of  sum- 
mary chastisement,  and  which  promised  to  produce, 
as  in  effect  it  did,  that  incomparable  discipline  and 
order  in  the  field,  by  which,  not  less  than  its  aston- 
ishing victories,  this  army  was  ever  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished.    A  month's  provisions  for  the  army  was 
by  the  greatest  efforts  got  together,  and  stored  in 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  even  though  the  scarcity  of  money 
at  headquarters  at  that  period  was  such,  owing  to 
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the  vast  preparations  of  France  and  Russia  for  the  chap. 

gigantic  contest  approaching  in  the  north  of  Europe,  LXIV* 

as  well  as  the  long-continued  drain  of  the  Peninsular    1812. 
war,  that  specie  was  absolutely  not  to  be  had,  and 
the  English  general  had  never,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest,  been  reduced  to  such  straits  by  its 
want1    Several  hundred  carts,  which  had  been  col- 1  Gww.  i*. 
lected  for  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  were  suddenly  moved 142' 14a 
towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  fortress  and  the  Caldao  river,  where  they  had 
been  hitherto  employed  in  the  important  work  of 
victualling  its  garrison  for  two  months,  which  had 
at  length  been  accomplished ;  •  the  heavy  howitzers 
and  some  eighteen-pounders,  secretly  fitted  on  tra- 
velling carriages  at  Almeida ;  and  by  the  genius  of 
Colonel  Sturgeon  of  the  engineers,  the  broken  arch 
in  the  noble  Roman  bridge  of  Alcantara,  a  hundred 
feet  wide  and  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  high, 
was  restored  by  means  of  a  suspension  communica- 
tion formed  of  cables,  so  strongly  twisted  together, 
and  fastened  at  either  end,  that  the  heaviest  guns3  Jones,  ii. 
passed  over  in  safety,  and  a  more  direct  line  of  inter-  cllm.'ix. 
course  across  the  Tagus  was  thus  opened  between  the^7*  230. 
two  British  armies  than  that  of  which  they  had  for-  372/ 
merly  made  use  at  Villa  Velho.* 

So  vast  were  the  French  forces  still  in  the  Penin- 
sula, notwithstanding  all  the  drafts  for  the  Russian  Souit'g 
war,  that  Soult  was  not  only  secure  in  Andalusia, tw"period. 
but  at  the  very  time  when  Wellington  was  preparing 
for  a  great  irruption  into  the  northern  provinces  of 
Spain,  he  was  taking  measures  for  an  invasion  of  the 
southern  ones  of  Portugal.     His  plans  for  this  pur- 
pose had,  for  nearly  two  years,  been  in  preparation ; 
and  with  such  prudence  were  they  conceived,  and  so 
large  was  the  force  at  his  disposal  for  their  execution, 
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chap,  that  it  was  a  mere  question  of  time  which  general 
Lxtv-  should  move  first ;  and  which,  hy  obtaining  the  ini- 
1812.  tiative,  succeed  in  driving  the  other  from  the  Penin- 
sula. For  the  success  of  this  design  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  his  rear  should  be  secured,  save 
against  an  incursion  from  the  isle  of  Leon,  in  which 
quarter  Victor's  gigantic  lines  appeared  a  sufficient 
barrier;  and  with  this  view  he  had  resolved  to  crush 
Ballasteros,  reduce  Tarifa,  Alicante,  and  Carthagena; 
and,  having  thus  pacified  Andalusia,  entrust  its  de- 
fence to  Victor  and  the  Spanish  troops,  nearly  twenty 
thousand  strong,  raised  in  the  province ;  while  he  him- 
self, with  his  whole  disposable  force,  about  forty 
thousand  veteran  troops,  should  carry  the  war  into 
the  Alentejo,  and  threaten  Lisbon  on  its  least  protect- 
'  ed  side.  The  effect  of  this,  he  hoped,  even  in  the  least 
favourable  view,  would  be  to  draw  back  Wellington  to 
his  old  stronghold  at  Torres  Vedras ;  Marmont  could, 
meanwhile,  operate  on  his  retiring  columns;  and 
even  if  he  were  able  to  make  head  against  both, 
still  the  result  would  be,  that  the  credit  of  (he  French 
arms  would  be  restored,  new  fields  of  plunder  opened, 
and  the  war  driven  up  into  a  corner  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  repulse  at  Tarifa,  in  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  had  delayed  this  project ;  but  the  rashness  and 
rout  of  Ballasteros  at  Bornos  had  again  smoothed 
the  way  for  its  execution — he  only  waited  for  the 
reaping  of  the  harvest,  to  collect  provisions  for  the 
May  16.  enterprize :  in  the  meanwhile,  the  better  to  conceal 
j  his  real  object,  he  began  a  serious  bombardment 

57, 63.  '  of  the  long-beleagured  isle  of  Leon ;  and  huge  mor- 
228Isouit,s tar8'  constructed  to  carry  three  miles,  from  the  ad- 
Papers  in  vanced  works  of  Trocadero,  now  for  the  first  time. 

Nap.  ut 

supra.      carried  the  flames  of  war  into  the  streets  of  Cadiz.1 
From  intercepted  returns  which  at  this  period  fell 
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into  Wellington's  hands  through  the  never-ceasing  chap. 
activity  of  the  Spanish  guerillas,  the  real  force  at    LXIV- 


the  disposal  of  the  French  marshal  was  accurately    1812« 
ascertained,  and  it  was  still  much  more  considerable  Forces  of 
than  he  had  been  led  to  imagine.  Suchet  had  seventy-  ^gp^  £ch 
six  thousand  men  still  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia, 
of  which  sixty  thousand  were  present  with  the  eagles; 
forty-nine  thousand,  of  whom  thirty-eight  thousand 
were  effective,  composed  the  army  of  the  north  in 
Biscay  and  Navarre,  of  which  two  divisions  were 
destined  to  reinforce  Marmont ;  nineteen  thousand, 
nearly  all  effective,  lay  under  Jourdan  at  Madrid, 
and  might  be  reckoned  on  as  a  reserve  to  sup- 
port any  quarter  which  might  be  exposed  to  dan-* 
ger;  while  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  Soult,  with 
sixty-three  thousand,  of  whom   fifty-six   thousand 
were  present  with  the  eagles,  occupied  Andalusia 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Estremadura ;  and  Mar- 
mont with   seventy   thousand,   of  whom  fifty-two 
thousand  were  effective,  occupied  Leon,  old  Castile, 
and  the  Asturias,   besides  twelve  thousand  who 
were  on  the  march  to  join  him  from  France — in 
all,  three  hundred  thousand  men,    of  whom   two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  were  effective  in  the 
field,  besides  forty  thousand  Spaniards,  who  had  been 
enrolled  under  the  Imperial  banners  and  brought  to 
a  very  efficient  state:  a  mighty  array — strong  in  its 
numbers,  its  generals,  its  discipline,  and  its  recollec- 
tions; but  weakened  by  internal  divisions,  paralyzed 
hy  the  devastation  of  plunder,  scattered  for  the  ne- 1  imperial 
cessity  of  subsistence !     Into  the  midst  of  this  host  JJ Jj** 
of  enemies  Wellington  was  about  to  throw  himself  Appendix, 
•with  sixty  thousand  effective  men,  of  whom  forty  T.  106,101! 
thousand  were  under  his  own  immediate  orders,  and  ^as" 
twenty  thousand  under  those  of  Hill}1  but  this  force 239! 
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chap,  was  confident  of  victory,  skilfully  led  and  amply  sup* 
LX1V  plied;  possessed  of  an  internal  line  of  communica- 


1812.  tion,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
strengthened  by  the  justice  with  which  its  proceed- 
ings had  been  directed. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  Wellington,  on  the 
Adrance   13th  June,  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  commenced 
lington'to  that  campaign  which  has  rendered  his  name  and  his 
SftUm*nct- country  immortal.  Four  days  afterwards  he  reached 
Salamanca,  and  crossed  the  Tonnes  in  four  columns 
by  the  fords  of  Santa  Martha  and  Los  Cantos; 
Marmont  retiring  as  he  advanced,  after  throwing 
garrisons  into  the  forts  of  the  town,  and  the  castle 
of  Alba  de  Tormes,  which  commanded  an  important 
passage  over  the  river.  Then  was  seen  the  profound 
hatred  with  which  the  Peninsular  people  were  animat- 
ed against  their  Gallic  oppressors,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  evil  which  they  had  received  at  their  hands.  Sala- 
manca instantly  became  a  scene  of  rejoicing;  the 
houses  were  illuminated,  the  people  alternately  singing 
and  weeping  for  joy ;  while  the  British  army  passed 
triumphantly  through  the  shouting  crowd,  and  took 
a  position  on  the  hill  of  San  Christoval,  about  three 
miles  in  advance  of  the  town.     It  was  no  wonder 
such  joy  was  evinced  at  their  deliverance  from  a 
bondage  which  had  now  endured  four  years :  inde- 
i  w  ir      pendent  of  innumerable  acts  of  extortion  and  op- 
ton  to  Lord  pression  during  their  stay,  the  French  had  destroyed 
j^e'is?1'  thirteen  out  of  twenty-five  convents,  and  twenty- 
j£12-  .    two  out  of  twenty-five  colleges,  in  that  celebrated 
24i.  Nap.  seat  of  learning,  the  stones  of  which  were  built  up 
Bek^'i.    into  three  forts,  which  now,  in  a  military  point  of 
229-        view,  constituted  the  strength  of  the  place.1 

San  Vincente,  named  from  the  large -con vent  which 
..    it  enclosed,  and  situated  on  a  perpendicular  cliff 
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which  overhung  the  Tormes,  was  the  most  impor-   chap. 
tant  of  these  strongholds.  The  two  other  forts,  called    LXIV* 
San  Cajetano  and  La  Merced,  were  also  placed  on    1812,, 
the  loftiest  of  the  steep  eminences  with  which  this  siege  of 
romantic  city  abounds;  and  the  whole  three  had j^J $*' 
bomb-proof  buildings,  deep  ditches,  perpendicular 
scarps  and  counterscarps,  and  the  other  defences 
which  could  only  be  reduced  by  a  regular  siege. 
They  were  accordingly  immediately  invested,  and 
on  the  second  day  after  ground  had  been  broken, 
the  heavy  guns  began  to  batter  in  breach ;  and  the 
artillery  ammunition  having  become  scanty  from 
this  unexpected  resistance,  an  opening  made  in  the 
palisades,  considerable  injury  done  to  the  scarp,  and 
a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  convent  within  fallen,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  forts  of  San  Caje- Jane  28« 
tano  and  La  Merced  by  escalade.  The  attempt,  how- 1 
ever,  though  gallantly  conducted  by  General  Bowes,*  ton  to  Lord 
failed,  after  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  had  fallen,  j*£^°\ 
from  the  entrance  being  still  blocked  up  and  impass-  li- 
able: and  the  operations  were  again  unavoidably  255.  Nap. 
suspended  from  want  of  ammunition;    while  the  J^'*33, 
aspect  of  affairs  on  the  outside  of  the  city  seemed  to  228, 229. 
prognosticate  an  immediate  and  decisive  battle.1 

Marmont  collected  his  whole  army  on  the  Douro, 
between  the  16th  and  19th,  with  the  exception  of  Mvmont'i 
Bonnet's  division,  which  was  still  in  the  Asturias,  attempt  to 
and  moved  forward  with  about  thirty-six  thousand  £J£#the 

*  This  brave  man  was  slightly  wounded  early  in  the  attack,  as  he 
tafed  the  troops,  and  removed  to  a  little  distance  in  the  rear  to  have 
the  wound  dressed.  The  surgeon  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  when  the 
cry  arose  that  the  troops  were  driven  back:  Bowes,  hurt  as  he  was, 
"nnwdiately  hastened  to  the  front  to  rally  the  men,  led  them  back  to 
the  foot  of  the  walls,  and  was  then  shot  through  the  heart. — See 
WEuaoroii  to  Lokd  LiVBBPOOii,  26th  June  1812 ;- Gur wood,  ix. 
255.  -  '  ...'••.• 
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chap,  men,  of  whom  three  thousand  two  hundred  were 
LXIV*  cavalry,  and  seventy-two  pieces  of  cannon.      Wel- 


1812.    Hngton  had  taken  every  imaginable  precaution,  by 
directing  the  Conde  d'  Amarante  to  move  out  of  the 
north  of  Portugal,  Castanos  with  the  army  of  Gali- 
cia  to  attack  Astorga,  and  all  the  guerilla  chiefs  in 
the  north  of  Spain  to  harass  the  enemy's  rear,  to 
prevent  such  an  accumulation  of  force  against  him j 
but  the  French  gave  themselves  very  little  concern 
about  these  desultory  efforts,  and  directed  almost 
June  20.    their  whole  force  against  the  English  army.     Upon 
the  approach  of  so  formidable  a  body,  concentrated 
in  their  position  on  the  heights  of  San  Christoval,  a 
great  battle  was  expected  in  both  armies  for  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  crisis,  however,  passed  over  without 
any  event  of  importance :  Marmont,  after  lying  two 
days  close  to  the  British  line,  deemed  it  too  strongly 
posted  to  admit  of  successful  attack,  and  decamping 
June  23.    on  the  23d,  made  a  show  of  crossing  the  Tonnes  and 
threatening  the  British  line  of  communication,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  in  consequence  draw  back  in 
that  quarter,  and  an  opportunity  might  occur  of 
carrying  off  the  beleaguered  garrisons.  In  this  hope, 
however,  he  was  disappointed ;  for  Wellington  stood 
firm,  merely  passing  a  brigade  of  Bock's  G  erman  horse 
across  the  river  to  watch  their  movements.     Next 
June  24.    day  Marmont  sent  twelve  thousand  men  across  the 
242,  auk  "Tormes,  and  seemed  disposed  to  follow  with  his 
^olfa.'  wh°le  force:   but  Bock's  steady  dragoons  retired 
97,98.      slowly  and  in  admirable  order  before  them,  and 
129,  i3h  Graham,  with  two  divisions,  was  immediately  sent 
Co^.txi.  across  to  restore  the  balance  on  the  other  side;  upon 
?'ta?i     discovering  which  the  enemy  desisted  from  their 
439, 447.  attempt,  repassed  the  Tormes  by  the  fords  of  Huerta, 
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and  resumed  their  former  position  in  front  of  San  chap. 
Cbristoval.  *  LXIV- 

While  these  movements  were  going  forward  in  the    1812. 
rear  of  the  besiegers,  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition  was  Capture  of 
received  in  the  trenches,  and  the  fire  of  the  breaching  j^e^!' 
batteries  renewed  in  a  much  more  effective  manner. 
On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  red-hot  shot,  which  had 
been  prepared  in  the  town,  were  thrown  into  the 
forts,  which  speedily  set  them  on  fire ;  and  though 
the  garrisons  at  first,  with  great  activity,  extinguished 
the  flames,  yet  the  bombardment  having  been  con- 
tinued with  much  vigour  all  night,  next  morning 
the  convent  of  San  Vincente  was  in  a  blaze,  and 
the  breach  of  Cajetano  so  much  widened  that  it  was 
plainly  practicable,  and   the  storming  party   was 
formed.     The  white  flag  was  then  hoisted  from  Ca- 
jetano, and  a  parley  ensued ;  but  Wellington,  deem- 
ing it  only  an  artifice  to  gain  time,  allowed  them 
only  five  minutes  to  make  an  unconditional  surrender, 
and  that  period  having  elapsed   without  submis- 
sion being  made,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  advance  J^J^JJJ^ 
to  the  assault     Very  little  resistance,  however,  was  Liverpool, 

June  10 

made :  the  conflagration  in  San  Vincente  paralyzed  1812.   ' 
the  garrisons,  and  the  troops  got  in  at  breaches  j^Tm" 
more  formidable  than  those  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  with  Nap.  t. 

•    133  134 

trifling  loss.     Seven  hundred  men  were  made  pri-  Vict,  et ' 
soners ; ■  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  large  stores  in  ^nqB^B 
arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing,  fell  into  the  hands  iv. 449,451. 

*  The  faculty  of  rapidly  withdrawing  the  mind  from  one  subject 
and  Siing  it  on  another  of  a  different  description,  is  one  of  the  surest 
marks  of  the  highest  class  of  intellectual  powers.  Of  this  a  remarkable 
instance  occurred  at  this  period :  for  Wellington,  on  the  day  when  he 
lay  at  San  Christoval,  in  front  of  the  French  army,  hourly  expecting  a 
battle,  wrote  out  in  the  field  along  and  minute  memorial  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  bank  at  Lisbon  on  the  principles  of  the  English  ones. — 
See  Wklldtotoh  to  Sia  Chaelbs  Stuaxt,  25th  June  1812;  Gub- 
voon,  is.  249. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  L 
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chap,  of  the  victors,  who,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
LXIV*   siegef  had  sustained  in  the  field  and  in  the  trenches 


1812.    a  ioss  0f  five  hundred  men. 

On  learning  the  fall  of  the  forts,  Marmont  imme- 
Marmont  diately  retired,  withdrawing  the  garrison  from  Alba 
MndThe    de  Tormes ;  the  works  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of 
Douro.     flje  Salamanca  strongholds,  were  immediately  blown 
up  by  the  British  general*     It  then  appeared  evident 
that  Wellington  had  been  in  error,  in  not  having  at- 
tacked his  adversary  when  he  lay  before  him  at  San 
Christoval ;  for  he  now  retreated  to  the  Douro,  in 
order  to  await  the  reinforcements  from  Bonnet  in 
the  Asturias  and  Caffarelli  in  Biscay,  on  their  march 
to  join  him ;  and  Joseph,  with  the  army  of  the  cen- 
tre, was  also  in  motion,  to  fall  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  invader :  so  that  an  overwhelming  force  might 
soon  be  expected  to  accumulate  around  the  latter, 
and  compel  his  retreat.  Aware  of  the  succours  which 
were  approaching,  Marmont  withdrew  behind  the 
July  2.      Douro,  and  strongly  occupied  the  fortified  bridges  of 
Zamora,  Toro,  and  Tordesillas,  which  defended  the 
principal  passages  of  that  river.   Wellington  follow- 
ed, and  reached  the  southern  bank,  where  prepara- 
tions were  immediately  commenced  for  forcing  the 
passage,  and  the  army  waited  quietly  till  the  waters, 
July  7.      which  were  subsiding,  should  have  fallen  sufficiently 
tontoLonito  render  the  fords  practicable.     The  position  here 
Bftthawt,  Qf  ^3  French,  however,  guarded  by  a  hundred  pieces 
1812.       of  cannon,  was  so  exceedingly  strong,  that  but  little 
275,  Jones,  expectation  could  be  entertained  of  forcingit  in  front; 
101  °°Mar-kut  Wellington  had  been  led  to  form  sanguine  hopes, 
mont  to     that,  being  entirely  destitute  of  magazines  or  stores 
July  i,er'  of  any  kind,  so  large  a  body  of  men  would  soon  con- 
Beim  i     sume  the  whole  subsistence  in  their  vicinity,  and  be 
653.        compelled  either  to  fall  back  to  less  wasted  districts/ 
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or  detach  so  largely  in  quest  of  food,  as  might  furnish   chap. 
an  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  at  their  centre,    LXIV' 
In  this  hope,  however,  he  was  disappointed :  the  skill    1812- 
which  long  experience  had  given  the  French  in  ex- 
torting supplies  out  of  a  country,  again  on  this,  as  on 
many  previous  occasions,  exceeded  what  was  con- 
ceived possible;  and,  on  the  7th,  Marmont  was  joined 
by  Bonnet* s  division  from  the  Asturias,  which  aug- 
mented his  force  to  forty-five  thousand  men.  * 

It  was  now  Wellington's  turn  to  feel  anxious  j  for 
not  only  was  the  army  in  his  front  superior  to  his  Abie 
own,  but  Caffarelli,  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  of°^!nta 
hundred  horse,  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  his  own  mont»and 
supplies  were  brought  up  with  great  difficulty,  by  atYnw" 
long  line  of  communication,  from  the  Agueda,  which treat* 
would  erelong  be  threatened  by  the  army  of  the  cen- 
tre, which  was  fast  coming  up  from  Madrid.     It  soon 
appeared  that  the  French  general,  confident  in  his 
received  and  expected  reinforcements,  was  about  to 
assume  the  offensive ;   and  his  measures  with  this 
view  were  taken  with  great  ability.     He  first  moved  July  15. 
a  considerable  body  of  men  towards  his  own  right, 
as  if  with  the  design  of  crossing  the  Douro  at  Toro,    » 
this  of  course  inducing  a  parallel  movement  of  Wel- 
lington to  his  left}  then,  in  order  still  further  to 
impose  upon  the  enemy,  two  French  divisions  actu- 
ally passed  over  at  that  place,  and  made  a  show  of 
turning  the  British  left.    In  the  night,  however,  this  July  ie. 


♦  u 


The  army  of  Portugal  has  now  been  surrounded  for  the  last  six 
*ttks,  and  scarcely  a  letter  reaches  its  commander :  but  the  system  of 
organized  rapine  and  plunder,  and  the  extraordinary  discipline  so  long 
maintained  in  the  French  armies,  enable  it  to  subsist  at  the  expense  of 
the  total  ruin  of  the  country  in  which  it  has  been  placed ;  and  I  am  not 
certain  that  Marshal  Marmont  has  not  now  at  his  command  a  greater 
quantity  of  provisions  and  supplies  of  every  sort  than  we  have." — Wxl- 
usavoitoLoBp  Bathdbst,  lUtJuty  1812;  Gurwood,  ii.  298, 
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chap,  movement  was  suddenly  reversed :  Marmont  counter* 
lxiv.  marched  with  all  his  forces  ;  those  which  had  crossed 
1812.   at  Toro,  were  quickly  withdrawn  and  moved  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  river ;  and  such  was  the  expedition 
used,  that   by  morning   they  were  at  Tordesillas, 
July  17.    twenty-five  miles  above  the  former  town!    Imme- 
diately the  river  was  passed  at  the  latter  point,  the 
troops  moved  on  with  extraordinary  celerity  to  Nava 
del  Key,  on  the  left  bank ;  and  before  nightfall  the 
whole  French  army  was  concentrated  in  that  neigh- 
i^  Jones  bourhood — some  of  their  divisions  having  marched 
:ii.  l'oi,     forty  and  even  forty-five  miles,  without  a  longer  halt 
».than  for  a  few  hours.' 

This  able  manoeuvre  of  Marmont's  reduced  Wei- 
weiiing-  lington  to  great  difficulties.     It  re-established  the 
cutties'  "  communication  between  the  army  of  Portugal  and 
ne^onhe  *^at  un(kr  Joseph,  which  was  rapidly  approaching 
Spaniards,  from  the  Guadarama  pass,  and  which,  with  Caffa- 
relli's  reserves,  would  erelong  raise  the  numerical 
amount  under  the  French  general  to  nearly  seventy 
thousand  men,  with  a  hundred  and  forty  guns.    In 
addition  to  this,  the  diversions  on  which  the  English 
•     general  had  calculated  to  lighten  the  load  likely  to 
fall  on  him  when  he  advanced  into  the  centre  of  Spain, 
had,  from  one  cause  or  other,  proved  entirely  illu- 
sory.    The  Spaniards  had  been  besieging  Astorga, 
with  twelve  thousand  men,  for  above  a  month j  but, 
although  the  breach  was  practicable,  their  ammu- 
nition failing,  and  the  garrison  only  eleven  hundred 
strong,  nothing  could  persuade  them  to  hazard  an 
July  4.     assault.     Mina  had  just  received  a  severe  defeat, 
which  had  seriously  paralyzed  the  guerillas  in  the 
whole  northern  provinces ;  and  the  accounts  from 
Cadiz  were  most  discouraging.  Soult's  bombardment 
had  at  last  struck  a  great  panic  into  the  citizens  of 
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that  luxurious  city,  which  had  hitherto  felt  only  the  chap. 
excitement  and  suffered  none  of  the  horrors  of  war ; 
the  British  mediations  in  the  affair  of  the  revolted    1812- 
colonies  had  failed,  under  circumstances  which  left 
oo  room  to  doubt  that  their  influence  with  the  Cortes1  Nap.  ▼. 
was  on  the  wane;  and  it  was  already  suspected, weiKng- 
what  has  since  been  ascertained  by  authentic  Bvi-^jJJ^JJ** 
dence,  that  many  members  of  that  body  had  opened  Jniyi4, 
secret  negotiations  with  Joseph;   and  that,  if  heGww.ix. 
would  recognize  the  democratic  constitution,  they^J^9' 
were  prepared  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and2^1- 
admit  the  French  troops  within  the  walls  of  Cadiz.1 
But,  disquieting  as  these  accounts  were,  they  were 
neither  the  only  nor  the  greatest  of  Wellington's  Failure  of 
mortifications  at  this  critical  juncture.     It  had  beenB^ntinct 
arranged  with  him,  and  directed  by  Government,  I^J^p^- 
that  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  commanded  in  operation. 
Sicily,  should,  at  the  same  time  that  he  himself  in- 
vaded Spain  from  the  westward,  menace  it  from  the  east, 
where  Alicante  and  Carthagena  still  offered  a  secure 
basis  for  offensive  operations.    Wellington  had  relied 
much  on  the  effect  of  this  diversion  ;  and  although, 
if  earlier  undertaken,  it  might  have  been  attended 
with  still  greater  results,  by  repulsing  the  storm  of 
Tarragona,  and  preventing  the  siege  of  Valencia, 
yet  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it  promised,  if  ably  con- 
ducted, to  be  followed  by  the  most  important  conse- 
quences. He  anticipated  from  it  the  recovery  of  one, 
perhaps  both  of  these  fortresses ;    and  expected 
that  Joseph  and  the  army  of  the  centre,  distracted 
by  the  pressing  necessity  of  succouring  Suchet  and 
the  eastern  provinces,  would  be  unable  to  detach  in 
any  considerable  degree  to  the  army  of  Portugal,  or 
interfere  with  his  operations  in  Leon  and  Castile. 
It  may  readily  be  conceived,  therefore,  what  was 
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chap,  the  disappointment  of  the  English  general,  when  lie 
LXIV'  received  intelligence,  as  he  lay  fronting  Marmont  on 


1812.    the  Douro,  that  Lord  William  Bentinck,  instead  of 
following  out  the  concerted  and  directed  plan  of 
operations  on  the  east  of  Spain,  had  been  seduced 
into  a  hazardous  and  eccentric  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Italy,  where  no  effective  co-operation  could 
be  expected  from  the  unwarlike  inhabitants,  and 
immediate  success,  even  if  attainable,  could  termi- 
nate only  in  ultimate  disaster;    and  that,  owing 
to  this  unhappy  change,   the  whole  army  of  the 
centre  was  disposable  against  him.     And  greater 
still  was  the  immediate  embarrassment  produced  by 
discovering,  that,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  be- 
yond all  example  straitened  for  money,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unparalleled  absorption  of  specie  in 
the  Russian  expedition,  and  consequent  impossibility 
of  purchasing  it,  save  at  an  enormous  premium,  in 
1  Welling-  the  south  of  Europe,  no  less  than  four  millions  of 
Bathunt'  dollars,  which  his  agents  might  otherwise  have  got 
1812.14'     ^  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  had  been  swept  away  by 
Gurw.  ix.  those  of  Lord  William  for  the  charges  of  this  tempt- 
and'290.'  ing  but  Quixotic  enterprize.1  * 

*  "  I  have  a  letter  from  Lord  W.  Bentinck  of  the  9th  June.  He 
had  sent  the  first  division  of  the  expedition  to  Minorca,  and  the  second 
was  about  to  go  to  Sardinia;  but  neither  of  them  for  the  operations 
concerted  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula.  He  has  determined, 
in  lieu  thereof,  to  try  his  fortune  in  Italy,  with  15,000  instead  of  6000, 
which  he  was  to  send  into  Spain.  I  hope  he  will  succeed,  bnt  I  doubt 
it ;  there  is  no  solid  foundation  for  his  plan ;  he  has  not  even  fixed  the 
degrees  of  latitude  for  his  operations,  much  less  the  place  of  his  hod" 
ing.*1 — Wellington  to  General  Cubton,  16M  July  1812;  Gri* 
wood,  ix.  293. 

"  Lord  William's  decision  is  fatal  to  the  campaign,  at  least  at  prefect 
If  he  should  land  any  where  in  Italy,  be  will,  as  usual,  be  obliged  to  re- 
embark  ;  and  we  shall  have  lost  a  golden  opportunity  here."— Wo.- 
LiNGTON  to  Snt  H.  Wbllbalet,  15th  July  1812 ;  Ibid.  ix.  287. 

"  War  cannot  be  carried  on  without  money:  we  are  to  find  money 
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These  considerations,  and  above  all,  the  near  chap. 
approach  of  the  army  of  the  centre  with  fourteen    LXIV* 
thousand  men,  made  Wellington  feel  the  necessity    1812- 
of  a  retreat.    In  the  commencement  of  this  retro-  Weiimg- 
grade  movement,  however,  the  British  right  wing^£~ 
was  exposed  to  considerable  danger,  from  which  it  *|r(>88  the 
was  only  saved  by  the  admirable  firmness  of  the 
troops  engaged.    Marmont  brought  the  greater  part 
of  his  forces  to  bear  on  the  fourth  and  light  divisions, 
under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  which  were  then  posted 
on  the  Trabancos,  and  which,  during  the  night  of 
the  17th,  were,  from  the  vast  accumulation  of  the 
enemy  in  their  front,  in  great  danger.    At  daybreak  Jane  18. 
on  the  18th,  the  French   troops  commenced   the 
attack;  but  Cotton,  with  his  two  divisions,  contrived 
to  maintain  his  position  till  the  cavalry  of  Bock, 
Le  March  ant,  and  Alten,  which  Wellington  imme- 
diately brought  up  in  person,  came  to  their  support. 
The  whole  then  retired  in  admirable  order  through 
Castrejon,  and  towards  the  Guar  en  a,  till  they  effected 
their  junction  with  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
which  was  now  concentrated  on  that  stream.     The 
spectacle  which  ensued  during  this  retreat  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  which  ever  occurred  in  modern 
war.    The  air  was  sultry;   the  country  open  like 

»  we  ean,  at  the  most  economical  rate  of  exchange ;  and  then  comes 
Lord  William  to  Gibraltar,  and  carries  off  4,000,000  of  dollars,  giving 
a  shilling  for  each  more  than  we  can  give ;  and,  after  all,  he  sends  his 
troops  upon  some  scheme  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  not  to  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Peninsula,  as  ordered  by  Government  and  arranged  with 
me."— Wellington  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  15th  July  1812 ;  Ibid. 
289. 

Lord  W.  Bentinck  was  a  most  amiable  man,  and  possessed  many 
valuable  qualities ;  but  they  were  suited  rather  to  pacific  administration 
than  warlike  combinations,  as  his  government  in  India  evinced ;  and  he 
*aa  strongly  tinged  with  those  speculative  views  in  regard  to  the  regen- 
eration of  society  then  so  prevalent,  and  which  have  since  so  generally 
tennmated  in  disappointment,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 
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chap,  the  Downs  in  England ;  the  troops,  arrayed  on  either 
LXIV-  side  in  dense  masses,  marched  close  together,  so 


1812.  near  indeed,  that  the  officers  in  courtesy  lowered 
their  swords  or  touched  their  caps  to  each  other ; 
while  the  intervening  space,  hardly  half  musket- 
shot  across,  was  filled  with  the  German  cavalry, 
who  seemed  stationed  there  to  prevent  a  collision  of 
the  infantry  till  the  proper  season  arrived.  Forty 
French  guns  were  collected  on  the  high  grounds  on 
the  French  side  of  the  river ;  and  it  was  under  the  fire 
i  welling,  from  these  that  Cotton's  two  divisions  crossed  the 
tontoLordgtream  after  fa  two  hostile  bodies  had  marched  for 

Batlrarst, 

July  2i,    ten  miles  in  this  extraordinary  state  of  close  proxi- 

1S12  •  • 

Gurw.  ix.  mity.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  thirst  of  the  men 
Jmmft'  *rom  *^e  exce88*ve  heat,  that  the  fourth  division 
102, 103.  stopped  for  a  few  moments  as  they  forded  the  water, 
15T/153.  to  drink.  The  light,  division,  whom  long  practice 
ConVxxL*1^  rendered  expert  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  sipped 
41, 42.      the  cool  wave  in  their  hands  without  halting.1 

Emboldened  by  this  retreat,  Marmont  now  moved 
Repulse  of  the  cavalry  of  his  right  wing,  under  Carier,  across 
attack  J  the  Guarena  at  Castrillo,  and  began  to  push  a  column 
Castriiio.  forward  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  an  important 
ridge  which  lay  above  that  town,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Guarena  with  the  little  stream  of  the  Carnal. 
Wellington,  however,  had  expected  this  movement; 
and  just  as  the  French  horsemen  were  entering  the 
valley  they  were  met  by  Alten's  dragoons,  and 
stopped  by  the  successive  charges  of  those  gallant 
cavaliers.  More  cavalry,  however,  advanced  to  the 
support  of  the  French,  upon  which  Wellington 
ordered  the  27th  and  40th  regiments,  under 
Colonel  Stubbs,  to  attack  the  flank  of  their  foot 
while  the  3d  dragoons  came  up  to  their  support. 
These  movements  were  entirely  successful     The 
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in/antry  came  down   the  hill  with  an  impetuous  chap. 
charge  of  the  bayonet  on  the  enemy's  foot;  and   LXIV- 
Alten's  men  being  thus  relieved,  turned  fiercely    1812. 
on  their  horse,  who  speedily  gave  way,  and  were 
driven  back  with  the  loss  of  one  cannon,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  prisoners,  among  whom  was  General 
Carier  himself,  and  three  hundred  killed  and  wound- 
ed.   The  troops  on  both  sides  wcfre  highly  excited 
by  this  action  and  their  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  and  a  general  battle  was  universally  and  eagerly  l     ffi 
expected;  but  the  day  passed  over  without  any  fur- ton  to  Lord 
ther  event.    Neither  general  was  prepared  for  the  ^y  ST" 
combat.     Marmont's  men  were  worn  out  with  two"*12*  . 
days  and  a  half  of  incessant  and  rapid  marching  ;  296, 297/ 
and  Wellington  felt  too  strongly  the  great  superiority  imP,'i65. 
of  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  was  nearly  double  £j<*-  e£  . 
his  own,  to  choose  to  hazard  a  battle,  unless  an  occa-  41, 42. 
sion  should  offer  of  giving  it  with  advantage.1 

The  fatigues  of  both  armies,  and  the  extraordinary 
heat  of  the  weather,  which  now  glowed  with  all  the  More- 
ardour  of  the  dogdays,  prevented  either  host  from  {^'wes 
moving  on  the  following  day  till  four  in  the  after-  durin& the 

d  o         j  retreat  to 

noon,  when  Marmont  took  the  initiative,  and  draw-  San  aris- 
ing back  his  right,  advanced  his  left,  and  moved  his  j0^*1 19. 
whole  force  up  the  course  of  the  Guarena,  which 
there  runs  nearly  due  north,  along  the  ridge  of  high 
downs  which  form  the  right  bank  of  that  stream. 
The  English  general  moved  in  a  parallel  line  along 
the  heights  on  the  left  bank,  and  crossing  the  upper 
Guarena  at  Vallesa  and  £1  Olmo,  took  post  for  the 
night  on  the  high  table-land  of  Vallesa,  where  every 
preparation  was  made  for  a  battle  on  the  succeeding 
day.    Marmont,  however,  instead  of  fighting  there,  July  20.  - 
continued  his  movement  on  the  succeeding  morning 
by  his  left;  and,  passing  the  English  position,  crossed 
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chap,  the  Guarena  near  Canta  la  Piedra,  and  pressing 
LXIV-  rapidly  forward,  soon  gained  the  immense  plateau 


1812.    which  stretches  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salamanca.     Wellington  followed  in  a  parallel  line 
on  a  corresponding  ridge  of  heights  on  his  side  of 
the  river,  and  the  imposing  spectacle  of  the  18th 
was  again  repeated,  but  on  a  much  grander  scale ; 
for  the  whole  of  both  armies  were  now  massed  to- 
gether, and  they  marched  on  parallel  heights  within 
musket-shot  of  each  other,  and  in  the  most  perfect 
array.    The  horse  artillery  and  cavalry  on  either 
side  hovered  around  the  moving  hosts,  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  slightest  disorder  that  might  ensue, 
or  dash  into  the  first  chasm  that  appeared.     Not  a 
rapk  was  broken,  however,  nor  an  opening  left  in 
either  of  these  noble  armies.     Like  one  man,  five- 
July^,    and-forty  thousand  moved  on  either   side,  while 
not  a  straggler  nor  a  carriage  was  left  behind  them 
on  their  track ;  and  but  for  a  few  cannon-shot  which 
occasionally  interrupted  the  impressive  stillness  of 
the  scene,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  they 
were  allied  troops  executing  evolutions  on  a  magni- 
ficent scale  on  a  chosen  field-day.     Towards  evening, 
however,  it  became  manifest  that  the  British  were 
outflanked,  and  that  they  could  not  overtake  the 
1  Welling-! enemy  so  as  to  prevent  their  junction  with  the  army 
Bathurst,  of  the  centre ;  and  Wellington  therefore  abandoned 
i8i2.21'    the  parallel  march,  and  falling  back  towards  Sala- 
Gl7rwv-r"  manca>  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  heights  of 
etConq.    Caboza  Vellosa ;  while  the  sixth  division  and  Alten's 
n^t!43'  cavalry,  by  a  forced  march,  reached  and  secured  the 
158, 159.  important  position  of  San  Christoval  in  front  of  that 

Jones,  u.       .  *  * 

103,104.   city.1 

The  manoeuvres  of  these  interesting  days  had  turn- 
ed entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  French  marshal 
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Not  only  had  he  succeeded  in  assuming  the  initiative  chap. 
and  taking  the  lead  in  operation,  a  matter  always  of,  LXIV- 


re- 


the  highest  importance  in  war,  hut  he  had  outflank-    1812. 
ed  his  opponent,  and,  hy  his  indefatigable  activity,  British 
changed  his  position  from  his  front  to  his  right  ^^j0^ 
flank,  and  interposed  between  the  English  army  and  bonrhood 
the  great  road  to  Madrid.   Nothing  now  could  pre-  mam*!" 
rent  Marmont  from  effecting  his  junction  with  the 
army  of  the  centre,  which  was  within  a  few  days' 
march ;  and  the  English  general,  greatly  outnum- 
bered, would  then  have  no  alternative  but  a  retreat 
to  the  Portuguese  frontier.     Severely  mortified  at 
this  untoward  result,  but  still  resolved  not  to  hazard 
the  fate  of  the  war  on  an  action,  unless  its  chances 
appeared  to  be  favourable,  Wellington,  on  the  21  st,  July  21. 
drew  back  his  whole  army  to  its  old  ground  on  the 
heights  of  San  Christoval;  while  Marmont  followed 
with  his  forces,  and  extended  his  left  wing  across  the 
Tonnes,  so  as  to  seize  the  road  from  Salamanca  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  threaten  the  British  communi- 
cations.  To  counteract  this,  Wellington  made  a  cor- 
responding flank  movement,  by  the  bridge  and  fords  j„iy  22. 
of  Salamanca,  and  halted  for  the  night   on   the  ^^J^f " 
heights  near  the  left  bank,  still  covering  the  city,  and  Weiung- 
re-establishing  his  communications  with  Ciudad  Rod-  BathurX 
rigo ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the  army  was  ig1^24, 
drawn  out  in  position  on  that  ground,  extending  Gurw.  ix. 
from  two  bold  rocky  heights,  called  the  Arapeiles,  toT.i6o,i6i". 
the  Tonnes,  below  the  fords  of  Santa  Martha.1 

The  situation  of  the  British  general  was  now  very 
critical;  for  not  only  was  the  army  of  the  centre, critical si- 
fourteen  thousand  strong,  rapidly  approaching,  but  JJJJ^J  °f 
intelligence  arrived  in  the  night  that  Clausel,  with  Ush  army, 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  north, 
had  arrived  so  close  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  that 
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chap,  tbe  junction  of  that  additional  force  also  would  rein- 
1  '  .force  Marmont  on  the  following  day.  Nothing  could 


1812.   prevent  the  junction  of  these  formidable  reinforce- 
ments with  the  French  army ;  and  it  was  obviously, 
therefore,  the  policy  of  its  general  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  and  shun  a  general  engagement  till  they 
had  arrived.     But  in  this  decisive  moment  the  star 
of  England  prevailed.     Marmont  was  aware  that 
he  would  be  superseded  in  his  command  by  the  arri- 
val of  Joseph,  or  Jour  dan,  the  senior  marshal  in  Spain: 
the  retreat  of  Wellington,  and  his  declining  to  attack 
when  formerly  in  position  at  San  Christoval,  had  in- 
spired the  French  general  with  a  mistaken  idea  of 
his  character ;  and  he  now  openly  aspired  to  the 
glory,  before  they  came  up,  of  forcing  the  English 
army  to  evacuate  Salamanca,  or  possibly  gaining  a 
decisive  victory,  and  snatching  from  the  brows  of  its 
general  the  laurels  of  Busaco  and  Torres  Vedras. 
Influenced  by  these  feelings,  the  French  marshal 
displayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity  at  this 
crisis.      Observing  that  the  two  rocky  heights  of 
the  Arapeiles  were  unoccupied  on  the  British  right, 
he  pushed,  at  noon,  a  body  of  infantry  out  of  the 
wood,  where  the  principal  part  of  his  army  was  con- 
cealed, who  stole  unperceived  round  the  more  distant 
of  them  and  gained  possession  of  it     This  success 
*  w  lr     ren^ered  Wellington's  position  very  critical ;  for 
ton  to  Lord  Marmont  immediately  crowned  the  height  he  had 
j^^T'  won  w^  heavy  artillery,  which  commanded  the  only 
1812.       ijne  by  which  the  British  army  could  have  retreated 
302,  sos.'  in  case  of  disaster:  while  the  French,  encouraged  by 
i3, "iea.  the  result  of  their  first  attempt,  made  a  dash  at  the 
Con* etrf  8econ^  height  j  but  here  they  were  anticipated  hy 
44.  '     '  the  British,  who  gained  the  hill  and  kept  it1 

The  acquisition  of  the  more  distant  Arapeiles  hy 
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the  enemy,  rendered  necessary  a  change  of  position   chap. 
on  Wellington's  part.    The  first  and  light  divisions,    LXIV- 
accordingly,  were  brought  up  to  front  the  enemy's    1812- 
troops  on  the  right,  and  the  whole  army  changed  its  Move- 
front;  what  was  lately  the  right  became  the  left,  JU 'ar°.f 
while  the  new  right  was  pushed  as  far  as  Aldea  Te-mie» !m- 
jada,  on  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road.  The  commissariat  before  the 
and  baggage  waggons,  also,  were  ordered  to  the  rear, batUe' 
and  the  dust  of  their  trains  was  already  visible  to  both 
armies  on  the  highway  to  that  fortress.    This  cir- 
cumstance, joined  to  the  British  troops  being  only 
here  and  there  visible,  where  the  hollows  of  the 
ground  opened  a  vista  of  part  of  their  array,  led 
Marmont  to  suppose  that  a  general  retreat  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  was  in  preparation :  and  in  fact  he  was  not 
far  wrong  in  his  guess ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  in  that,  or  at  latest  the  following  night,  this 
retrograde  movement  would  have  been  undertaken. 
Fearing  that  they  would  get  out  of  reach  before 
his  forces  were  fully  concentrated,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  he  took  his  resolution.    Thomi£re's 
division,  covered  by  fifty  guns,  which  commenced  a '  WeiHng- 
furious  cannonade  on  the  British  columns  within  their  B^hm*" 
reach,  was  pushed  to  the  extreme  left,  to  menace  the  Jl^223> 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  road :  he  was  followed  by  Brennier  Gurw.  5x. 
and  Maucunne ;  while  the  march  of  all  the  French  v.i64,i6U 
divisions  towards  the  centre  was  hastened,  in  order,  ?}<*•  ©t 

•   •  a         v»on<j.  xxi. 

with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  comprising  four  44, 46. 
divisions,  to  fall  on  the  flank  of  the  British  as  they  232/233. 
defiled  past  the  French  Arapeiles.1 

Thomifere's  division,  which  headed  the  hostile 
array,  reached  the  Peak  of  Miranda,  while  a  French  False 
regiment  won  the  village  of  Arapeiles,  by  which  it  0f  the 
was  intended  the  main  body  of  their  army  should  £r£nch 
fall  perpendicularly  on  the  British ;  but  they  were 
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chap,  speedily  driven  from  the  greater  part  of  it  again, 
LXI  '   and  a  fierce  struggle  was  going  forward.  Meanwhile, 


1812.  Thomiere's  division,  followed  by  Brennier's,  exactly 
like  that  of  the  Russian  centre  in  performing  a  simi- 
lar flank  movement  in  presence  of  the  enemy  at  Aus- 
terlitz,*  advanced  too  rapidly,  and  a  chasm,  at  first 
small  but  rapidly  increasing,  appeared  between  their 
divisions  and  that  of  Maucunne,  which  succeeded  them 
and  formed  the  nearest  part  of  the  centre.  Welling- 
ton had  descended  from  the  English  Arapeiles  when 
intelligence  of  this  false  movement  was  brought  him : 
instantly,  he  returned  to  the  height,  and  with  a  glass 
surveyed,  shortly  but  with  close  attention,  their  left 
wing,  now  entirely  separated  from  the  centre.  Im- 
1  Gurw.  ix  mediately  his  resolution  was  taken :  "  At  last  I  have 
y.  166,16?!  them  1"  was  his  emphatic  exclamation,  as  he  took  the 

cln"  6xxi  S^88  fr°m  *^8  eye :  orders  were  sent  out  to  the  com- 
46.  Beim.  manders  of  divisions  with  extraordinary  celerity ; 
Jackson's  and  turning  to  the  Spanish  general  Alava,  who  stood 
w^ting-  by  his  side,  he  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  said, 
too, h. 22i.«  Mon  cher  Alava,  Marmont  est  perdu  I"1 

So  rapid  were  the  movements,  so  instantaneous 
Welling,  the  onset  of  the  British,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
si t^nsTf0"  spirit  of  a  mighty  wizard  had  suddenly  transfused 
*ttack-     itself  into  the  whole  host.    Independent  of  the  im- 
prudent extension  of  their  left,  Wellington  had  the 
advantage  of  his  opponents  in  another  particular; 
for  his  line  formed  the  chord,  while  they  were  toil- 
ing round  the  arc,  and  consequently  his  disposi- 
tions were  made  with  much  greater  celerity,  and  his 
troops  in  a  much  more  concentrated  position  than 
theirs  could  be.      Instant  use  was  made  of  this 
advantage.     The  first  and  light  divisions,  under 
Generals  Campbell  and  Alten,  and  forming  the  left 

*A*te,  y.  497. 
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of  the  army,  were  placed  in  reserve  behind  the  Ara-  chap. 
peiles  hill ;  the  fifth  division,  under  General  Leith,    LXIV- 


was  moved  from  the  centre  to  the  right,  which  now    1812. 
consisted  of  that  division,  the  third  and  the  fourth, 
under  Pakenham  and  Cole;  the  sixth  and  seventh, 
under  Clinton  and  Hope,  were  in  reserve  immediately 
behind  them ;  the  third  division,  under  Pakenham, 
supported  by  D'Urhan's  cavalry,  formed  the  extreme 
right  of  the  army ;  while  the  first  and  light  divi- 
sions, and  Pack's  Portuguese,  all  on  the  highest 
ground,  were  disposed  in  broad  masses  as  a  reserve. 
When  this  disposition  was   completed,  the   army 
formed  a  line  in  fcheUm,  with  the  right  in  front. 
The  attack  was  to  be  made  first  in  that  quarter;  ton  to  Lord 
the  onset  was  to  fall  on  the  French  disunited,  scat- ^^ 
tered,  and  partly  in  march;  and  Wellington,  like*812*  .    , 
Frederick  at  Leuthen  and  Rosbach,  and  Napoleon  303.  Nap. 
at  Austerlitz,*  was  to  give  another  example  of  the  j^6jonc^ 
wonderful  effects  of  the  oblique  mode  of  attack,*}10?. 

atom   iv 

when  applied  by  a  skilful  general,  and  falling  on  an  234/ .  * 
unwary  adversary.1 

Marmont's  object  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  had 
been  to  assume  a  good  defensive  position ;  but  at  French 
two  in  the  afternoon  this  design  was  exchanged  forti*Jg^nd 
that  of  a  vigorous  offensive  if  a  favourable  oppor-com™c;ce" 

0  ff        ment  of 

tunity  should  occur;  and  it  was  in  order  to  facilitate  the  battle, 
this  object  that  Thomiere's  division  had  been  sent  to 
occupy  the  high  ground  on  the  extreme  left,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned.    No  sooner  did  he  ob- 
serve the  concentration  of  troops  on  the  British  right, 

*  u  Imitating  the  example  of  Frederick  at  Rosbach,  or  rather  my 
own  at  Austerlitz,  he  allowed  the  separation  of  our  left  to  be  decidedly 
pronounced,  and  then  commenced  the  attack  on  the  height  of  the 
Arapeiles  by  Beresford,  and  by  an  oblique  march  threw  the  weight  of  his 
force  on  the  extreme  left,  which  threatened  to  turn  him." — Jomivi, 
Vit  de  Napoleon,  is.  23. 
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Chap,  than  he  ordered  Maucunne  and  Brennier,  with  their 
LXIV"   respective  divisions,  to  move  to  his  support,  and  they 


1812.    were  in  the  act  of  doing  so  when  the  tempest  fell 
upon  them.     Thus,  when  the  British  line,  in  dose 
order  and  admirable  array,   assailed  the  French, 
Thomiere's  division  on  their  extreme  left  was  two 
leagues  from  their  centre,  and  Maucunne  and  Brennier 
imperfectly  filled  up  the  gap,  being  themselves  se- 
parated by  a  distinct  interval  both  from  the  one  and 
the  other.     In  vain  Marmont,  who  from  the  sum- 
i  Marmont m*'  °f  ^e  French  Arapeiles  discovered  the  danger, 
j°uiJ-°25Ph'  strove  *°  guard  against  it,  and  dispatched  orders  to 
1812.  '    his  left  to  close  in  again  to  the  centre,  and  to  tbe 
664?Pi»oe8cen^re  divisions  to  hasten  to  the  left:   before  his 
j«st.  vict.or(jer8  coui(i  reach  those  distant  columns,  the  British 

et  Conq.  "» 

*xi.  47, 48.  bayonets  were  upon  them. 

The  dark  mass  of  troops  which  occupied  the  Eng- 
Progress  lish  Arapeiles,  "  rushing,"  as  an  eyewitness  relates, 
battle,  and  "  violently  down  the  interior  slope  of  the  mountain, 
Marmont  entere<l  *^e  valley  between   them  and  the  enemy 
amidst  a  storm  of  bullets  which  seemed  to  shear 
away  the  very  surface  of  the  earth  over  which  the 
soldiers  moved."     Tranquil  on  the  summit  of  the 
French  Arapeiles,  Marmont  trusted  that  this  terrible 
tempest  would  arrest  the  advance  of  the  British  in- 
fantry ;  nor  was  he  disquieted  even  by  their  gallant 
advance  in  the  midst  of  it,  till  he  beheld  Pakenbam's 
division  and  D'Urban's  cavalry  move  at  right  angles 
directly  across  Thomiere's  line  of  march,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Peak  of  Miranda,  while  other  broad  masses  of 
2?el233    cr*mson  uniforms  were  marching  against  him  in  front 
Marmont  Aware  at  once  of  the  danger,  he  hurried  in  person 
J°uiy°26?h'  towards  the  spot,  when  the  accidental  explosion  of  a 
6642'nWcL  s^e^  ^rom  a  ^stant  British  battery  stretched  him  on 
t.  in.    '  the  plain,2  with  a  broken  arm  and  severe  wound  in  the 
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tide.  His  fall,  however,  probably  made  little  difference  chap. 
on  the  issue  of  the  battle ;  for  its  fate  was  already    LX1V- 


decided  by  the  scattered  position  of  the  French  divi-    1812, 
sions  and  the  suddenness  of  the  British  attack. 

It  was  just  five  o'clock  when  Fakenham  fell  on 
Thomiere,  who,  so  far  from  being  prepared  for  such  Total  de- 
an onset,  had  just  reached  an  open  hill,  the  last  of  French  left 
the  ridge  over  which  he  had  extended,  from  whence  ^omttr* 
he  expected  to  see  the  Allied  army  in  full  retreat  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  closely  pursued  by  Marmont, 
defiling  in  the  valley  before  him.  To  effect  a  change 
of  front  in  such  circumstances  was  impossible  ;  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  resist  instantly  as  they 
stood.    The  British  columns  formed  into  line  as 
they  marched,  so  that  the  moment  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  enemy  they  were  ready  to  charge.     In  an  in- 
stant the  French  gunners  were  at  their  pieces ;  and 
a  crowd  of  light  troops  hurried  to  the  front,  and 
endeavoured  by  a  rapid  fire  to  cover  the  formations  of 
the  troops  behind.     Vain  attempt !     Right  onward 
through  the  storm  of  bullets  did  the  British  line,  led 
by  the  heroic  Pakenham,  advance ;  the  light  troops 
were  dispersed  before  them  like  chaff  before  the 
wind;  the  half-formed  lines  were  broken  into  frag- 
ments ;  D'Urban's  Portuguese  cavalry,  supported  by 
Harvey's  English  dragoons,  and  Arentschild's  in- 
comparable German  horse,  turned  their  left  flank, 
scrambled  np  the  steep  sides  of  a  bush-fringed  stream 
which  flowed  behind  the  ridge,  and  got  into  their  rear; 
while  their  right  was  already  menaced  by  Leith  with 
the  fifth  division.   Encompassed  in  this  manner  with 
enemies,  Thomi&re's  division  was  forced  backward 
along  the  ridge ;  yet  not  at  first  in  confusion,  but 
skilfully,  like  gallant  veterans,  seizing  every  succes- 
sive wood  and  hill  which  offered  the  means  of  arrest- 
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chap,  ing  the  enemy.     Gradually,  however,  the  reflux  and 
lxiv.   pressing  together  of  so  large  a  hody  by  enemies  at 


1812.   x)nce  on  front  and  flank,  threw  their  array  into  con- 
i7oapi7i.  f usi°n :  their  cavalry  were  routed  and  driven  among 
Welling-  ifhe  f00t  j  *  Thomiere  himself  was  killed  while  striv- 
Bathurst.  ing  to  stem  the  torrent ;  the  Allied  cavalry  broke  in 
1812.23'    tike  a  flood  into  the  openings  of  the  infantry ;  and 
Gturw.  ix.  Jug  whole  division  was  thrown  back,  utterly  routed, 
n.  137.    'on  Clausel's,  which  was  hurrying  up  to  its  aid  from 
233.  vlct.  the  forest,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  prisoners.1 
et  Conq.        Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  this  splendid  success 
48.  Bea-  was  gained  on  the  extreme  British  right,  Cole  and 
74, 75?'    Leith,  with  their  respective  divisions,  moved  forward 
Spirited    at  a  rapid  pace  against  that  part  of  the  enemy's  left, 
the'BritbhCoroposed  of  Clausel's  division,  which  was  hastily 
c^Jj.g11  formed  to  oppose  them,  flanked  by  Le  Marchant's 
division,    heavy  dragoons  and  Anson's  light  cavalry,  all  led  by 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton.     While  warmly  engaged  with 
the  infantry,  who  were  gaining  ground  on  them,  in 
front,  a  cloud  of  dust  suddenly  filled  an  opening 
in  the  line  between  them  and  Pakenham :  a  loud 
trampling  was  heard,  and  out  of  it  suddenly  burst  a 
glittering  band  of  helmets,  which  at  full  speed  came 
thundering  down  on  their  already  shaken  and  be- 
wildered lines.  Hardly  any  resistance  was  attempted; 
whole  companies  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled; 
the  long  swords  of  the  British  dragoons  gleamed  aloft 
as  they  passed  shouting  through  the  broken  crowd ; 
five  guns  were  taken  by  Lord  Edward  Somerset 
with  a  single  squadron ;  two  thousand  prisoners  were 
•Gurw.  ix*  made  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  whole  French  left 
v.  i*72,   "  utterly  broken  and  disordered,  was  thrown  back  into 
e/conqf"  *^e  w(*>d  in  its  rear,  and,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
jot  47;-    '  ani"hilated.*  Great  as  this  success  was,  it  was  dearly 
loa  '  '  -purchased  by  the  death  of  the  brave  Le  Marchant, 
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who  died  in  the  moment  of  victory,  while  carrying  chap. 
the  standards  of  England  triumphantly  through  the.  LXIV* 


ranks  of  France.  1812- 

Meanwhile,  a  bloody  and^more  doubtful  contest 
was  going  on  in  the  centre,  where  Pack's  Portuguese  Repute  of 
advanced  against  the  French  Arapeiles,  and  the  fourth  inet^"tish 
and  fifth  divisions,  headed  by  Leith  and  Cole,  after  <***•»■■* 
clearingthe  village  of  Arapeiles,  had  driven  Bonnet's  French 
troops  backwards  step  by  step,  and  with  hard  fight-  Arapci  **" 
ing,  upon  Clausel's  and  Thomiere's  broken  remains. 
As  soon  as  the  combatants  had  passed  the  village  of 
the  French  Arapeiles,  the  rock  was  assailed ;  but  every 
where  the  most  vigorous  resistance  was  experienced. 
Pack's  men  gallantly  ascended  the  rugged  height ; 
already  they  were  within  thirty  yards  of  the  summit, 
driving  the  enemy's  skirmishers  before  them,  when  a 
load  shout  arose,  and  the  French  masses,  hitherto 
concealed,  leapt  out  from  among  the  rocks  on  their 
front  and  flank,  and  suddenly  closed  with  their  ad- 
versaries. The  struggle  was  only  of  a  few  moments' 
duration  ;  a  stream  of  fire,  followed  by  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke,  burst  forth  like  a  burning  volcano 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  immediately  the  Por- 
tuguese were  seen  flying  in  disorder,  closely  followed 
by  the  French,  to  the  bottom.  This  check  was  at- 
tended with  still  more  serious  consequences  j  for 
the  fourth  division,  which  by  this  time  had  got 
abreast  of  the  French  Arapeiles,  still  driving  Bon- 
net's troops  before  them,  was  suddenly  assailed  in 
flank  by  three  battalions  and  some  horse,  who  had 
descended  from  the  hill  or  stole  round  its  shelter,  in 
all  the  pride  of  victory ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
twelve  hundred  fresh  adversaries,  starting  upon  the 
reverse  side  of  the  slope  which  they  had  so  painfully 
won,  poured  in  a  volley  in  front.    Notwithstanding 
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chap,  all  their  gallantry,  the  fourth  division  was  unable  to 
,  LXIV-  withstand  this  double  attack  ;  the  men  staggered ; 
1812.  Cole  and  Leith  were  both  wounded :  and  at  length 
*  welling,  finding  their  rear  menaced  by  some  of  Maucunne's 
BathurX  battalions,  now  disengaged  by  the  repulse  at  the 
1812  M'  Arapeiles,  they  broke  and  fled  in  disorder  down  the 
Ourw.  iz.  ascent.1 

so^Nap.      These  important  advantages  in  the  centre  were 
*™-        immediately  followed  up  with  uncommon  vigour  by 
864,865.  the  French  generals.     Bonnet  was  wounded;  but 
Clausel  took  the  command,  and,  by  his  able  disposi- 
Weiiing-  tioD8,  had  wellnigh  restored  the  battle.     Ferej's 
Bedford  troops  assailed  vigorously  the  front  of  the  fourth 
^i™*116 division,  and  pursued  them  into  the  hollow  behind; 
the  centre.  Brennier  did  the  same  to  the  fifth,  and  that  gallant 
body  being  uncovered  on  the  left,  where  the  fourth 
division  had  stood,  was  overlapped  and  lost  ground ; 
while  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  had  been  concealed 
behind  the  Arapeiles,  issued  forth  and  fiercely  assail- 
ed even  Clinton's  reserve  division  in  the  centre  in 
flank.     The  crisis  of  the  battle  had  arrived :  every 
thing  depended  on  the  immediate  bringing  up  of  re- 
serves to  the  centre,  where  the  decisive  blows  were 
to  be  struck.     Beresford,  who  happened  to  be  at 
hand,  was  the  first  who  arrested  the  disorder :  with 
great  presence  of  mind  he  brought  up  a  brigade 
of  the  fifth  division,  and  caused  it  to  change  its 
formation  and  face  outwards,  so  as  to  show  a  front 
to  the  troops  of  the  enemy  who  had  issued  from  the 
hollows  behind  the  Arapeiles.  This  movement  check- 
ed the  incursion  in  that  quarter,  and  Beresford  had 
the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  the  danger  abated  before 
he  received  a  wound  which  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  field.     Meanwhile  Wellington,  who>  throughout 
the  whole  day,  was  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the 
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action  where  danger  required  his  presence,  hastened  chap. 
to  the  spot,  and  immediately  ordered  up  Clinton's 


division  from  the  rear,  and  their  charge  upon  the    181^. 
enemy,  already  somewhat  disordered  by  success, 
proved  entirely  successful.     Halse's  brigade,  which 
formed  the  left  of  that  division,  and  consequently 
was  most  exposed,  were  swept  away  by  hundreds  ; 
they  never  for  an  iqstant,  however,  flinched,  but 
marching  steadily  forward  with  the  11th  and  6lst 
regiments  in  the  van,  regained  all  the  ground  which 
had  been  lost — an  impetuous  charge  of  the  French 
dragoons  only  for  an  instant  arrested  the  53d  j — the 
southern  ridge,  which  had  been  lost,  was  regained ; 
Ferey  was  mortally,  Clausel  slightly  wounded;  over 
the  whole  centre  the  steady  courage  of  the  Allies  pre- l  Nap.  r. 
vailed ;  and  "  the  Allied  host,  righting  itself  like  a  GurwJhc". 
gallant  ship  after  a  sudden  gust,  again  bore  onwards  j^^f ' 
in  blood  and  gloom ;  for  though  the  air,  purified  by  io7, 108. 
the  storm  of  the  evening  before,   was  peculiarly  conq^xxi. 
clear,  one  vast  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust  rolled  along  ^Jfer 
the  basin,  and  within  it  was  the  battle,  with  all  its  864, 865. 
sights  and  sounds  of  terror." l 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  change 
the  fate  of  the  day  in  the  centre,  Clausel  skilfully  Lut  stand 
bore  up  against  the  torrent,  and  manfully  strove  to  3SfL2Tof 
collect  such  a  body  of  troops  as  might  make  head  theFrench. 
against  the  victors,  and  prevent  the  defeat,  now  in- 
evitable, from  being  converted  into  total  ruin.   Foy's 
division,  which  formed  the  extreme  right  of  the 
French,  was  now  coming  into  action,  and  the  balls 
from  his  pieces  already  fell  in  the  British  ranks ; 
the .  broken  remains  of  the  left  were  blended  with 
the  centre,  and  both  retiring  together  towards  the 
right,  soon  formed  a  compact  body,  which  took  post 
on  the  heights  behind  the  Ariba  streamlet,  and  pre* 
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.chap,  sented  a  regular  line  in  front  of  theforest,  to  cover  the 
,  LX1V-  retreat  of  the  reserve  parks  and  artillery,  and  flight  of 
1812.   the  fugitives,  who  were  hurrying  in  disorder  through 
its  lanes  towards  Alha  de  Tormes.  Wellington  imme- 
diately took  measures  to  drive  this  strong  rearguard 
from  their  ground  and  complete  the  victory.    The 
first  and  light  divisions,  with  part  of  the  fourth,  which 
was  re-formed,  were  directed  to  turn  their  right; 
while  Clinton's  andPakenham's  divisions,  with  Hope's 
and  the  Spaniards  in  reserve,  assailed  their  front 
The  French,  who,  were  in  hopes  the  British  army 
had  exhausted  itself  in  the  affray,  were  astonished 
to  see  a  new  host  rise,  as  if  out  of  the  earth,  at  its 
close ;  but  nevertheless  they  made  a  gallant  defence. 
Foy's  light  troops  and  guns,  with  admirable  skill, 
took  advantage  of  every  knoll  and  thicket,  to  arrest 
the  pursuers j   and  the  marshy  stream  which  ran 
from  the  wood  down  to  the  Tormes,  and  washed 
the  foot  of  his  last  defensible  ridge,  was  obstinately 
contested.     Nevertheless  the  British,  animated  by 
their  success,  pressed  incessantly  on ;  the  stream 
was  forced;  and  Clinton  and  Pakenham  mounted 
the  ridge,  on  the  top  of  which  the  French  last  rear- 
guard, composed  of  Maucunne's  division,  was  star 
«  Welling-  tioned.     Aided  by  a  brigade  of  the  fourth  division, 
Bath°ur»t!  these  noble  troops  ascended  the  steep  just  as  dark- 
^fe23'    ness  set  in :  the  flames  vomited  from  the  artillery  on 
Gurw.  \x.  its  summit,  and  the  sparkling  line  of  musketry  along 
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Vict,  et "  its  crest  guided  their  steps ;  the  chasms  in  their 
4™* "l-  ranks  showed  how  severely  they  suffered  from  the 
Nap.  y.  fire :  but  when  they  reached  the  summit  Maucunne  s 
Jones,  u.  task  was  fulfilled :  the  dazzling  line  of  light  disap- 
zSiJS'  3*"^  the  forest  had  engulfed  the  foe,  and  the  vie- 
865.        tors  stood  alone  on  the  sable  hill.1 

.    While  the  last  flames  of  this  terrible  conflagration 
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were  thus  expiring  on  the  ridge  of  Ariba,  Welling-   chap. 
ton,  marching  in  person  with  the  leading  regiment    LXIV- 
of  the  light  division,  was  making  direct  across  the    1812- 
fields  for  Huerta  and  the  fords  of  the  Tonnes,  by  tTn  jSwue 
which  the  enemy  had  passed  on  their  advance,  in in  the  ,. 
the  hope  that  the  fugitives  would  make  for  the  same  rectum, 
passage,  as  the  castle  of  Alba  de  Tonnes,  which  com- 
manded the  only  way  of  getting  across  the  river,  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  morning, 
and  the  French  were  in  no  plight  to  have  forced  the 
passage.     That  fort,  however,  now  became  of  vital 
importance  to  the  beaten  army,  had  been  evacuated 
during  the  day  by  the  Spanish  colonel  who  held  it, 
and  his  commander,  Don  Carlos  d'Espana,  had  not 
even  informed  Wellington  of  the  fact.     Thus  the 
pursuit  of  the  light  division  was  turned  to  the  wrong 
quarter ;  and  the  French,  who  were  well  aware  that 
the  passage  in  their  rear  was  open,  all  took  that  di-  i^^'. 
flection  and  reached  Alba  de  Tormes  without  further  Gurw. «. 
molestation.     This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  dark-  et  Conq. 
ness  setting  in  just  as  their  last  rearguard  was  driven  ^*®"nfc 
from  its  ground,  alone  saved  the  French  army  from  to  Joseph, 
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total  destruction  j  for  if  either  daylight  had  lasted  1812. 
two  hours  longer,  or  Alba  de  Tormes  had  been  held  j^"}^ 
by  the  Spaniards,  two-thirds  of  their  number  and  and  104, 
their  whole  artillery  must,  from  Wellington  having  p.  eee. 
reached  the  fords  first,  have  been  captured.1 

The  battle  of  Salamanca,  however,  such  as  it  was, 
undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  greatest  blows  struck  by  Results  of 
any  nation  during  the  whole  revolutionary  war.  The the  baltle# 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  was  5200  men,  of  whom 
3176  were  British,  2018  Portuguese,  and  only  8 
Spanish,  a  fair  index  probably  to  the  proportions  in 
which  the  weight  of  the  contest  had  fallen  on  the 
three  nations.  The  French  loss  has  never  been  di- 
vulged j  but  if  the  victors  lost  above  five  thousand 
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chap,  in  killed  and  wounded,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
LXiV*  vanquished  in  so  decisive  an  overthrow  would  have 


1812.    to  lament  at  least  seven  thousand  fallen  or  disabled  in 
the  fight ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  victors  took 
134  officers  and  7000  private  soldiers  prisoners,  be- 
sides two  eagles,  six  standards,  and  eleven  cannon, 
wrested  from  them  in  fair  fight.     The  French  loss, 
therefore,  may  fairly  be  taken  at  fourteen  thousand 
men.    But  this  result  does  not  rest  on  approxima- 
tion or  conjecture;  for  there  exists  decisive  evidence, 
on  the  best  of  all  authorities,  that  of  General  Clausel 
himself,  that  three  weeks  after  the  battle  he  could 
only  collect  twenty-two  thousand  men  on  the  Douro 
to  make  head  against  the  English  army,?  although 
it  was  proved  by  intercepted  returns  immediately 
before  it,  that  Marmont's  strength  had  been  forty-four 
thousand  actually  with  the  eagles,  independent*  of 
six  thousand  two  hundred  in  the  Asturias,  and  the 
garrison  lost  in  the  forts.t    The  French,  therefore, 

*  "  I  have  reached  the  Douro  with  the  whole  army.  The  difficulty 
of  finding  subsistence  for  the  troops  is  almost  insurmountable ;  all  the 
inhabitants  have  taken  to  flight,  and  the  numerous  bands  of  guerillas 
remove  such  as  would  remain  by  force.  Thus  the  cultivator,  if  be 
escapes  assassination  from  our  soldiers,  is  sure  to  be  punished,  impri- 
soned, or  carried  off  by  the  guerillas,  if  he  remains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  French  army,  The  consequence  is,  that  the  army  is  obliged  to 
seek  its  provisions  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  it  is  always  in  want  of 
every  thing.  Our  position  in  the  middle  of  Castile  is  exactly  what  it 
was  in  Portugal,  which  was  the  cause  of  our  ruin.  I  have  taken  toe 
most  vigorous  measures  to  arrest  the  disorders;  more  than  fifty  soldiers 
have  been  seized  by  the  provost-marshal  and  executed ;  the  officers  see 
that  they  will  be  punished  also  if  they  do  not  arrest  the  disorders  they 
have  tolerated,  which  have  produced  an  abominable  spirit  in  the  army. 
The  army  consists  of  twenty  thousand  infantry,  eighteen  hundred  hone, 
and  fifty  guns.  I  hope  that  four  thousand  or  five  thousand  marauders, 
who  have  followed  the  convoys  to  Burgos  and  Vittoria,  murdering  sod 
pillaging  the  whole  way,  will  yet  rejoin  their  colours " — Clausel  to 
Duu  de  Feltrb,  Minister-at-War,  Valiadohd,  18th  August  1812; 
Bblmas,  i.  673. 

f  From  the  enclosed  intercepted  returns,  the  army  of  Portugal  coo- 
sisted  on  the  1st  April,  of  65,597  men,  of  whom  51,492  are  effectm, 
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during  the  action  and  retreat,  must  have  been  weak-  chap. 
ened  to  the  extent  of  twenty-two  thousand,  or  half.  LX1V- 


their  army ;  a  result  which,  how  great  soever,  is    1812. 
easily  accounted  for,  if  the  magnitude  of  the  defeat, 
and  subsequent  losses,  and  the  absolute  necessity  to 
which  the  French  soldiers  were  reduced  of  straggling 
in  quest  of  subsistence,  from  no  magazine  being  pro- 
Tided  by  their  generals,  is  taken  into  consideration. 
On  the  French  side,  Generals  Ferey,  Thomiere,  i  weiiing- 
and  Des  Graviers,  were  killed,  and  Marshal  Mar-£I1£>Lord 
mont,  and  Generals  Bonnet,  Clausel,  and  Monnet  July  23, ' 
wounded.  The  Allies  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  Gen-  q|J^  ix 
eral  Le  Marchant  killed,  and  Generals  Beresford,  <|06, 309. 
Stapleton-  Cotton,  Leith,  Cole,  and  Alten  wounded.  109. 
Wellington  himself  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball  on  ^^Nap. 
the  thigh ;    but,  like  Napoleon  and  Julius  Caesar, ieo-  Vict- 
he  bore  a  charmed  life,  and  it  did  him  no  injury*1     xxi.  48. 

With  admirable  diligence,  Clausel  got  his  whole 
army  across  the  river  at  Alba  de  Tonnes,  during  the  Brilliant 
night;  and  with  such  expedition  was  the  retreat ^"cer-f 
conducted,  that,  although  Wellington  was  in  motion  man  dr»- 
next  morning  by  daylight,  and  moved  straight  in  the  French 
that  direction,  it  was  not  till  noon  that  they  came  up  ™™jg$£d' 
with  the  rearguard,  who  were  posted  near  La  Serna. 
Such  was  the  depression  which  prevailed  among  the 
French  cavalry,  that  they  gave  way  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Allied  horse,  and  left  the  infantry  to 
their  fate.     The  foot  soldiers,  however,  stood  firm, 
and  formed,  with  great  readiness,  three  squares  on 
the  6lope  of  the  hill  which  they  were  ascending,  to 
resist  the  squadrons  which  soon  came  thundering 
upon  them.     The  charge  was  made  by  Bock's  Ger- 

fit  for  duty ;  of  these  48,396  are  infantry,  3204  cavalry,  and  3393  artil- 
lery. There  are  besides  1500  infantry  and  1000  horse  at  Salamanca ; 
which,  deducting  6200  under  Bonnet  in  the  Asturias,  will  leave  43,800 
infantry  and  4000  cavalry  in  the  field,  with  98  guns." — Wellington 
to  8b  J.  Gbabax,  14M  June  1812;  Guewood,  ix.  238. 
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chap,  man,  and  Anson's  brigade  of  English  dragoons; 
LXIV*   and  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  few  instances 


1812.  in  the  wbole  revolutionary  war,  in  which,  on  a 
fair  field,  and  without  being  previously  shaken  by 
cannon,  infantry  in  square  were  broken  by  cavalry. 
The  German  horse  first  charged,  on  two  faces,  the 
nearest  square,  which  was  lowest  down  the  hilL 
The  French  soldiers  stood  firm,  and  the  front  rank, 
kneeling,  received  the  gallant  horsemen  with  tbe 
rolling  fire  of  the  Pyramids ;  but  a  cloud  of  dust, 
which  preceded  the  horses,  obscured  their  aim ;  a 
single  horse,  which  dashed  forward  and  fell  upon  the 
bayonets,  formed  an  opening :  at  the  entrance  thus 
accidentally  made,  the  furious  dragoons  rushed,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  the  whole  square  were  sabred  or 
made  prisoners.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Bock's 
men  next  charged  the  second  square,  which  also  re- 
ceived them  with  a  rolling  fire ;  but  their  courage 
was  shaken  by  the  fearful  catastrophe  they  had  just 
witnessed ;  a  few  of  them  broke  ■  from  their  ranks 
and  fled ;  and  the  whole  now  wavering,  the  torse- 
men  dashed  in,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  battalion 
was  cut  down  or  taken.  Not  content  with  these  tri- 
umphs, the  unwearied  Germans  prepared  to  charge 
the  third  square,  to  which  the  fugitives  from  the  two 
others  had  now  fled,  and  which  was  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  supported  by  some  horse  who  had  come  up  to 
their  assistance.  The  French  cavalry  were  speedily 
dispersed,  and  the  square,  in  like  manner,  broken 
1  Beamish,  by  an  impetuous  charge  of  this  irresistible  cavalry. 
Gurw.  be."  ^n  this  glorious  combat,  the  Germans  had  above  one 
305.  Jones,  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded ;  tut  nearly  the 

ii.  110. 

Beim/i.  whole  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  consisting  of  three 
rtConq?'  battalions,  were  cut  down  or  made  captives.  The 
xxL62,53.  prisoners  taken  were  above  twelve  hundred.1  This 
182, 183.  action  deserves  to  be  noticed  in  a  particular  manner, 
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as  having  been,  on  the  enemy's  own  admission,  the   chap. 
most  brilliant  cavalry  affair  which  occurred  during   LX1V-  : 


the  war,*  1812. 

After  this  defeat  of  their  rearguard,  the  French 
army  fell  into  great  confusion  ;  and  there  being  no  gapid  re- 
supplies  whatever  for  the  troops,  great  numbers  dis-  jJSJdb  to* 
persed  in  every  direction  in  quest  of  subsistence.  Vaiiadoiid. 
But  with  such  extraordinary  celerity  was  this  retreat 
conducted,  that  Clausel's  headquarters  were  at  Flores 
de  Avila,  no  less  than  forty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle,  on  the  first  night, — a  prodigious  stretch  in 
little  more  than  twelve  hours,  for  any  army,  but 
especially  one  which,  on  the  preceding  day,  had  under- 
gone the  fatigues  of  a  desperate  battle.  By  this  forced 
march,  however,  the  French  general  both  got  beyond 
the  reach  of  further  molestation  from  his  pursuers, 
and  got  up  to  Caffarelli's  artillery  and  horsemen,  fif- 
teen hundred  strong,  who  joined  from  the  army  of 
the  north,  and  took  the  place  of  the  discomfited  and 
wearied  rearguard.     Still  continuing  their  retreat 
with  rapid  strides,  they  crossed  the  Douro,  and  never  July  24. 

* "  Tbe  boldest  charge  during  the  war  was  made  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  by  the  Hanoverian  general  Bock,  at  the  head  of 
the  heavy  brigade  of  the  King's  German  Legion.'* — Fot's  Guerre  de  la 
Pemsule,  i.  290.  Colonel  Napier,  who  is  not  favourable  to  cavalry 
a*  an  arm  in  war,  hardly  seems  to  do  justice  to  his  brave  comrades,  the 
Germans,  in  this  action,  though  he  admits  their  uncommon  gallantry. — 
Compare  Napieb,  v.  184;  and  Beamish1  8  King's  German  Legion,  \\. 
S3, 85. — Napier  says  merely  that  the  dragoons  "  surmounted  tbe  dif- 
ficulties of  the  ground,  and  went  clean  through  the  square :  then  the 
squares  above  retreated,  and  several  hundred  prisoners  were  made  by 
these  able  and  daring  horsemen."— v.  183.  This  is  hardly  the  due 
account  of  a  charge  which  Wellington  says  "  was  one  of  the  most 
gallant  he  ever  witnessed,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 
consisting  of  three  .battalions,  were  made  prisoners,"  (Gubwood,  ix. 
305)— which  Jokes  says  took  900  prisoners,  (ii.  110) — which  Belmab 
admits  destroyed  900  men,  (i.  234) — and  which  Beamish,  in  the  Annals 
of  ike  King's  German  Legion,  asserts  took  nearly  1400  prisoners, 
(il  85.) 
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chap,  stopped  till  they  got  to  Valladolid.  Wellington  con* 

lxiv.   tinned  the  pursuit  beyond  that  river  to  the  same 

1812.    place,  where  he  took  seventeen  cannon,  and  eight 

July  29.    hundred  sick ;  but  seeing  no  prospect  of  making  up 

7    '    with  the  enemy,  who  were  retiring  towards  Burgos, 

i85api86.  an(*  aware  that  they  were  disabled,  for  a  consider- 

Jones,  H.    able  time,  from  undertaking  any  active  operation, 

lington  to  having  been  reduced  to  half  their  numbers,  be  de- 

Siurst8*"  sisted  fr°m  *he  pursuit,  recrossed  the  Douro,  and 

Aug.  4,     moved  against  the  army  of  the  centre  and  Madrid, 

Gurw.ix.  leaving    Clinton,    with    his   division   and  Anson's 

Vict^t'  horse,   and  the   Galicians,   under   Santocildes,  to 

Conq^xxi-make  head  against  the  army  of  the  north  in  his 

Aug.  6.     absence.1  * 

Joseph  was  at  Blasso  Sancho,  on  the  25th,  when 
Retreat  of  he  received  the  stunning  intelligence  of  the  defeat, 
Jards  Ma-  and  was  made  aware  by  Clausel  that  he  was  unable 

wtfoiTat    *°  keeP  the  field  to  the  *south  of  the  Dour<>>  and  must 
Majaia-     immediately  cross  that  river,  in  order  to  preserve  his 

depots  at  Valladolid  and  Burgos.  By  a  rapid  move- 
ment upon  Arevalo,  he  could  still  have  effected  a 
junction  with  the  army  of  Portugal ;  but  he  wisely 
declined  to  link  his  fortunes  with  those  of  a  beaten 
and  dejected  host,  and  retraced  his  steps  towards 
Madrid,  in  order  to  preserve  his  communication  with 
the  unbroken  forces  under  Soult  in  Andalusia,  and 
Suchet  in  Valencia.  Unwilling,  however,  as  long  as 
he  could  avoid  it,  to  repass  the  Guadarama,  he  moved 

*  At  Olmedo,  where  the  British  entered  on  the  27th,  the  brwe 
French  general  Ferey  died  of  his  wounds.  The  Spaniards  bad  forced 
the  body  from  the  grave  before  the  English  soldiers  came  op ;  but  when 
the  light  division  armed,  the  men  rescued  the  remains  of  their  galliot 
antagonist  in  arms  from  their  infuriated  enemies,  re-made  the  grave,  tod 
heaped  rocks  upon  it  for  additional  security.  Recalled  to  their  better 
feelings  by  this  generous  action,  the  Spaniards  applauded  the  deci- 
de Nap.  v.  185-6. 
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first  to  Segovia,  .from  whence  he  sent  positive  orders  chap. 
to  Soult  to  evacuate  Andalusia,  and  join  him  on  the 


frontiers  of  La  Mancha;  and  at  the  same  time  trans-  1812, 
mitted  to  the  minister  of  war  at  Paris  the  most  hit- 
ter complaints  against  all  his  marshals,  whose  jea- 
lousies and  separate  interests  rendered  them,  he  af- 
firmed, insensible  to  the  public  good,  and  doomed  him 
to  be  the  impotent  spectator  of  the  Emperor's  and  his 
kingdom's  ruin.  *  He  was  soon  obliged,  however, 
by  the  approach  of  the  British,  to  abandon  Segovia, 
and  retreat  across  the  Guadarama,  where  he  was 
speedily  fallowed  by  the  Allies,  who  on  the  11th  Aug.  n. 
crossed  the  ridge,  and  occupied  the  Escurial.  Joseph, 
with  two  thousand  horse,  was  at  Naval  Garnero,  to 
watch  and  retard  the  movements  of  the  British ;  and 
areconnoissance,  made  by  him  in  the  evening,  brought 
on  a  shock  at  Majalahonda  with  the  Portuguese 
cavalry  under  General  D'Urban,  which  formed  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Allies.  These  squadrons, 
though  they  had  behaved  with  great  gallantry  at 
the  battle   of  Salamanca,   were  on  this   occasion 

*  "  The  few  troops  at  my  command,  in  the  army  of  the  centre,  are 
aasembled  in  the  environs  of  Madrid.  The  whole  provinces  of  the  centre 
are  evacuated,  and  even  the  important  positions  of  Somo  Sierra  and  Buy- 
tngo.  I  should  not  have  been  reduced  to  these  painful  extremities,  if 
the  gtneral-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  north  had  obeyed  the  instruc- 
tions I  have  to  often  given  him,  to  succour,  at  all  hazards,  the  army  of 
Portugal,  and  abandon  for  the  moment  all  lesser  points,  as  I  have  just 
done.  I  repeat  it,  M.  Duke,  if  the  Emperor  cannot  discover  means 
to  make  the  generals  of  the  north,  of  Aragon,  and  of  the  south  obey  me, 
Spain  is  lost,  and  with  it  the  French  army.  I  have  always  told  yon, 
and  I  now  repeat  it,  because  affairs  are  daily  becoming  more  urgent,  that 
the  generals  who  attend  only  to  their  own  provinces,  and  not  to  the 
gVDertl  result  of  the  operations,  ought  to  be  dismissed  as  an  example  to 
their  successors,  who  should  be  instructed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  obey 
mt;  and  that  I  should  no  longer  be  condemned,  as  heretofore,  to  be 
the  impotent  spectator  of  the  dishonour  of  our  arms,  and  the  loss  of  the 
«Hintry.w— Joseph  to  Duke  db  Filths,  MinUter-at-  War,  July  18, 
1*12;  Bsuias,  L  062,  668,  App. 
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chap,  seized  with  an  unaccountable   panic,  and  turned 
"^  about  before  they  reached  the  enemy,  overthrow- 


1812.  ing  jn  their  flight  three  guns  of  horse-artillery, 
which,  in  consequence,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
g^^1^  French  cavalry.  The  German  horse,  however,  who 
20, 1812.  Were  immediately  brought  up  to  repair  the  disorder, 
672.  Wei-  behaved  with  their  accustomed  gallantry,  and  checked 
LofdBalL^6  pursuers,  though  not  without  a  considerable  loss 
wst,  Aug.  to  themselves,  which  in  all  amounted  to  three  hun- 
Gurw.  iz.  dred  men.  The  French  again  retired,  after  burning 
kii^^the  gun-carriages  they  had  taken j  and  on  the  same 
Vict,  et  evening  the  Allied  advanced  posts  were  pushed  to 
53, 54.      the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid.1 

Great  was  the  consternation  which  prevailed  in 
Great  agi- that  capital  at  the  near  approach  of  the  English 
Mbaridat  &nny.  Rumour,  with  its  hundred  tongues,  had  even 
thB  aP-  m  exaggerated  the  disasters  of  the  French  troops ;  fac- 

proach  of         ^oo  r    ^ 

the  Eng-  tion  was  abashed  at  the  awful  presence  of  patriotic 
*rmy'  triumph  ;  selfish  ambition  sunk  into  the  earth  at  the 
prospect  of  the  immediate  overthrow  of  its  golden 
dreams.  Straitened  as  the  court  of  Joseph  had  been 
for  a  long  period,  there  were  yet  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons who  were  implicated  in  its  fortunes,  and  beheld 
with  alarm  the  prospect  of  its  overthrow.  The 
monarch  had  collected  round  the  seat  of  government 
a  great  number  of  idle  retainers,  and  all  that  multi- 
tude of  dependants,  numerous  in  every  country,  but 
especially  so  in  one  so  full  of  proud  hidalgos  as  Spain, 
who  are  destitute  of  all  public  principle,  and  ready 
to  accept  the  wages  of  servitude  from  any  master 
who  possesses  the  reins  of  power.  The  long  con- 
tinuance also  of  the  war,  and  continued  occupation 
of  the  capital  by  the  French  armies,  had  inspired  a 
great  number  of  persons  of  good  feelings,  but  no 
extraordinary  firmness,  with  the  belief  that  the 
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French  power  was  irresistible,  and  they  had,  in  con-  chap. 
sequence,  become  involved,  more  or  less,  with  the   LXIV- 


Napoleon  dynasty.  All  these  individuals  felt  them-  1812. 
selves  at  once  exposed  to  the  overthrow  of  their  for- 
tunes, and  possibly  the  last  extremities  of  popular 
vengeance;  and  therefore  they  began  in  excessive 
alarm  to  prepare  for  their  departure  as  soon  as  the 
English  advanced  posts  were  seen  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Guadarama  range.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  working  classes,  who  had  suffered  extremely  from 
the  long  occupation  of  the  capital  by  the  enemy,  the 
continued  suspension  of  commerce,  the  absence  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  and  the  exorbitant  taxes  by 
which  Joseph,  in  the  little  circle  around  the  metro- 
polis, which  alone  was  really  subject  to  his  authority, 
had  endeavoured  to  realize  a  scanty  revenue  for  the 
support  of  his  court,*  were  extravagant  in  their  joy 
at  their  approaching  deliverance  ;  and  even  the  pre- 
sence of  the  French  troops  could  hardly  prevent  them 
from  giving  vent  to  it  in  every  imaginable  demon- 
stration. Then,  as  is  usually  the  case  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  civil  convulsion,  the  people  were  vari- 
ously affected  by  hope  or  terror,  according  as  their 
interests  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  approaching 
change;  but  none  viewed  it  with  indifference;  eve^77°soi*h 
heart  was  agitated,  and  few  eyelids  were  closed  in  rf.  48, 49. 
Madrid  the  night  before  the  British  entered  the  city.1  x  J3  *8' u" 

*  The  taxes  bad  become  most  oppressive.  All  tbe  old  imposts,  though 
nominally  repealed,  were  in  fact  collected  as  rigidly  as  before,  and,  in 
addition  to  them,  a  multitude  of  new  duties  on  corn,  oil,  meat,  and 
Tegetables.  Forced  loans  had  repeatedly  been  exacted  from  the  weal- 
thier classes ;  and  a  tax,  first  of  eight,  then  ten,  then  fifteen  per  cent 
bad  been  imposed  on  all  houses.  Employment  there  was  none.  Tbe 
hospitals  were  crowded  with  sick  and  starring  poor ;  and  of  the  persons 
tbo  had  died  in  the  first  Bix  months  of  1812,  two-thirds  had  perished 
<rf  actual  want.— Southbt,  vi.  48, 49. 
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chap.  The  population  of  the  capital  had  been  reduced, 
lxiv.  fry  the  French*  occupation  and  devastation  of  the 
1812.  country,  to  a  third  of  its  former  amount ;  but  the 
Entrance  people  in  the  surrounding  districts  were  highly  ex- 
SsMnto""  c*'e^  w^en  they  heard  that  Joseph  and  his  court  were 
Madrid,  retiring ;  and  when  the  long  and  mournful  trains  set 
siLic  joy*"  out,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  for  Toledo,  crowds 

habkailu '  ^rom  a^  <luarters  hastened  to  Madrid  to  witness  the 
Aug.  12.  entrance  of  their  deliverers  on  the  following  morning. 
Long  before  the  British  soldiers  were  seen  on  the 
Guadarama  road,  every  balcony,  every  window,  every 
door  was  crowded  with  eager  multitudes :  joy  beamed 
on  every  countenance ;  and  the  general  exultation 
had  led  the  people  to  array  themselves  in  the  best 
remaining  attire  in  their  possession,  so  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  imagined  to  what  an  extent  misery 
had  previously  existed.  No  words  can  express  the 
enthusiasm  which  prevailed  when  the  English  stan. 
dards  were  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  scarlet  uni- 
forms began  to  be  discerned  through  the  crowd 
Amidst  a  countless  multitude,  wrought  up  to  the 
very  highest  pitch  of  rapturous  feeling  ;  amidst 
tears  of  gratitude  and  shouts  of  triumph ;  through 
throngs  resounding  with  exultation  and  balconies 
graced  by  beauty ;  to  the  sound  of  military  music 
and  the  pomp  of  military  power — the  British  army 
made  their  entrance  into  the  Spanish  capital,  not  as 
conquerors  but  as  friends,  not  as  oppressors  but 
deliverers.  On  that  day  their  chief  drank  deep 
of  "  the  purest,  holiest,  draught  of  power."  The 
crowd  came  forth  to  meet  him,  not  with  courtly 
adulation  or  bought  applause,  but  heartfelt  gratitude 
and  deep  enthusiasm j  for  famine  had  been  among 
them,  and  the  wan  cheek  and  trickling  eye  of  the  mut 
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titude  who  thronged  round  him  to  kiss  his  hand,  or  chap. 
touch  his  horse,  bespoke  the  magnitude  of  the  evils   LXIV- 


from  which  he  had  delivered  them.     Incredible  were    1812* 
the  effort  made  to  manifest  the  universal  transports. 
Garlands  of  flowers  were  displayed  from  every  door ; 
festoons  of  drapery  descended  from  every  balcony ; 
men,  women,  and  children  came  pouring  out  of  every 
house  to  welcome  their  deliverers,  eagerly  pressing 
on  them  fruits  and  refreshments,  and  seeking  to 
grasp  the  hands  which  had  freed  their  country.     In 
the  evening  a  general  illumination  gave  vent  to  the  *  J °r- T- 
universal  rapture :  all  distinctions  of  rank,  sex,  and  Jones,  h. 
profession  were  forgotten  in  the  festive  blaze;  andg*^1^ 
the  servitude  of  four  years  seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  w» 52- 
intoxicating  joy  of  the  first  moments  of  emancipation.1 194.' 

But  while  his  troops  were  indulging  in  the  glo- 
rious scene,  and  officers  and  men  alike  were  sharing  siege  and 
in  the  festivities  provided  for  them  by  the  gratitude  |£f J£tirL 
of  the  citizens,  and  feeling  "  the  electric  shock  of  a 
nation's  gratitude,"*  the  anxious  mind  of  their  chief 
was  revolving  the  means  of  securing  the  fruits  of 
this  important  conquest,  and  maintaining  the  bril- 
liant but  hazardous  position  which  he  had  won  in  the 
centre  of  Spain.  The  Retiro  was  still  in  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  garrisoned  by  seventeen  hundred  men j 
hat  its  possession  was  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
as  it  contained  the  greatest  arsenal  of  military  stores 
and  artillery  which  the  French  possessed  in  the  coun- 
try; and  its  loss  would  entirely  disable  them,  now  that 
the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  train  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  from  undertaking  the  siege  of  any 
considerable  fortress  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Its 
defences  were  immediately  reconnoitred,  and  were 
found  to  consist  of  a  double  set  of  retrenchments  j  Aug.  13. 

•  Sir  R.  Peel. 
VOL.  VIII.  2N 
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chap,  one'  so  large  that  an  army  would  have  been  required 
LXIV-  for  its  defence,  the  other  so  contracted  that  the 
.1812.    troops,  if  driven  into  it,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
withstand  a  vigorous  cannonade.     Wellington  took 
his  measures  accordingly.     Preparations  were  made 
for  assaulting  the  outer  intrenchments,  and  guns 
placed  in  battery  to  annihilate  the  enemy  when  he 
was  shut  up  in  the  interior  fort.     These  prepara- 
tions, rapidly  completed,  had  the  desired  effect :  the 
commander,  knowing  the  weakness  of  his  post,  no 
sooner  saw  the  assaulting  columns  formed,  than  he 
hastened  to  make  his  submission ;  and  the  fort  was 
surrendered  at  discretion,  with  its  whole  garrison, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  twenty 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  immense  magazines  of 
carriages,  clothing,  and  military  stores  of  all  kinds. 
On  the  same  day,  Don  Carlos  D'Espana  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Madrid,  and  the  constitution 
proclaimed  with  great  solemnity  in  the  principal  puh- 
South.  ri.^c  places,  amidst  shouting  crowds,  who  fondly  per- 
52, 63.      suaded  themselves  that  the  Spaniards  had  now  estab- 
ii3,  ii4.  lished  their  freedom,  as  well  as  achieved  their  hide- 
^Q^pendence,  and  that,  having  gained  the  privileges, 
ix.  354,     they  were  at  once  to  evince  the  intelligence  and  earn 
y.  194, 195!  the  fame  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  Lacedsemon.1 
Meanwhile  Joseph,  who  had  retreated  on  the  road 
to  Aranjuez,  was  reduced  to  the  most  grievous  state 
of  perplexity.     At  the  head  of  only  twelve  thousand 
soldiers,  he  was  followed  by  a  motley  crowd  of  above 
twenty  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages 
and  conditions,  who  were  linked  to  the  fortunes  of 
his  court,  and  whose  loud  lamentations,  clamorous 
importunity,  and  real  destitution,  added  inexpressibly 
to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.     The  mournful 
procession,  which  extended  almost  the  whole  way 
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from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez,  resembled  ratlier  those  chap. 
lugubrious  troops  of  captives  leaving  their  homes 


under  the  stern  severity  of  ancient  war,  of  which    18l2« 
classic  eloquence  has  left  us  such  moving  portraits, 
than  any  of  the  ordinary  events  of  modern  warfare. 
The  line  of  the  soldiers'  march  was  broken  in  upon 
by  crowds  of  weeping  women  and  wailing  children ; 
courtiers,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  were  seen  despe- 
rately contending  with  common  soldiers  for  the  ani- 
mals which  transported  their  families ;  multitudes  of 
persons,  bred  in  affluence  and  unused  to  hardship, 
eagerly  sought  from  casual  passengers  the  necessaries 
of  life.     The  unhappy  monarch  had  earnestly  be- 
sought help  from  Suchet,  and  been  unsuccessful  j  he 
had  commanded  Soult  to  send  ten  thousand  men  to  his 
aid  at  Toledo,  and  met  with  a  positive  refusal.  Thus, 
destitute  alike  of  friends,  consideration,  or  authority,: 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  starving  crowd  of  needy 
dependents :  he  had  literally  all  the  burdens  of  a 
crown  without  either  its  power,  its  respect,  or  its 
means  of  beneficence.     Such  was  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  this  immense  array,  that  the  cavalry  alone 
of  the  Allies  would  have  sufficed  to  have  driven  the 
whole  into  the  Tagus ;  and  the  bridge  of  Aranjuez 
might  have  renewed  the  horrors  of  the  passage  of  joSoul' to 
the  Loire,*  or  anticipated  those  of  the  Berezina ;  but  July  16, 
Wellington  restrained  his  soldiers,  and  suffered  the  Beim.  l 
crowd  to  pass  over  in  safety,  humanely  feeling  that|*j^tto 
the  deliverance  of  the  Spanish  capital  should  not  be  Joseph, 

TnnA  3ft 

sullied  by  the  massacre  of  a  considerable  part  of  itsi8i2.  ibid. 
citizens,  and  wisely  judging  that  it  was  not  politic  to^597 
disembarrass  a  fugitive  monarch  of  a  crowd  of  use- 192,193. 
less  and  destitute  retainers.1 

The  French  affairs  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula 

•  Ante,  ii.  264.  .        > 
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chap,  now  exhibited  that  general  crash  and  ruin  which 
LX1V-  .so  usually  follow  a  great  military  disaster,  and  pre- 


1812.    gggg  the  breaking  up  of  political  power.    At  the 

General    same  time  that  the  Retiro,  with  its  immense  warlike 

nJToTthe  stores,  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Wellington,  Guada- 

French     laxara,  with  its  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men,  sur- 

Spain.      rendered  to  those  of  the  Empecinado,  who  had  so 

ngal  '   long  maintained  a  guerilla  warfare  in  the  moun- 

July  so.    tains  in  its  vicinity :  three  hundred  men  had  recently 

before  been  captured  by  the  partidas  near  Valla- 

dolid ;  six  thousand  were  shut  up  and  blockaded 

in  Toro,  Tordesillas,  and  Zamora  on  the  Douro; 

Astorga,  long  closely  besieged,  at  last  surrendered 

with  twelve  hundred  men ;  soon  after,  Torden,  with 

three  hundred,  capitulated ;  the  castle  of  Mirabete, 

Aug.  19.  near  Almarez,  had  already  been  blown  up;  Talavera 

Aug.  21.  and  the  Puerto  de  Banos  were  evacuated,  and  the 

French  troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  withdrawn 

Aug.  is.   to  the  neighbourhood  of  Aranjuez.     Symptoms  also 

of  the  evacuation  of  Andalusia  at  no  distant  period 

were  already  apparent.     In  the  middle  of  August 

the  castle  of  Niebla  was  destroyed,  and  the  whole 

district  of  the  same  name  abandoned.     AH  the 

archives  and  valuable  effects  at  Seville  were  packed 

up,  and  the  defences  of  the  Cartusa  convent  in  its 

neighbourhood  materially  strengthened ;  while  an 

unusual  degree  of  bustle  in  the  lines  in  front  of 

Cadiz,  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  French  were 

about  to  retire  from  their  position  before  that  city. 

No  decided  movement,  however,  to  that  effect  took 

Aug.  25.   place  till  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Madrid;  i 

bat  no  sooner  was  it  received,  than   the  sudden 

bursting  forth  of  fierce  conflagrations  in  various 

parts  of  their  lines,  and  violent  explosions  in  all 

directions,  announced  that  the  long-beleaguered  city 
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was  to  be  delivered.      At  nine  on  the  following  chap. 
morning  the  British  and   Spanish  troops,  made  a.  LXlv# 


general  sortie,  and  found  the  intrenchments  deserted,  1812* 
and  the  work  of  destruction  already  far  advanced.  Aug.  26. 
In  a  moment  the  labour  of  three  years  had  been  set 
at  nought:  the  gigantic  intrenchments,  constructed 
at  so  incredible  a  cost  of  time  and  money,  were 
abandoned;  the  principal  forts  were  consigned  to 
the  flames;  while  the  rapid  approach  of  the  besieged, 
rescued  from  destruction  enormous  stores  of  shot.  T       .. 

m  *  Jones,  u, 

and  other  warlike   implements,    which,   with  five  115,116, 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  on  the  works,1  etconq? 
besides  an  equal  number  which  had  been  destroyed  «i-5M1* 
before  the  garrison  came  up,  constituted  the  proud  19*»  241. 
warlike  trophies  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca.1 

The  situation   of  Wellington  was  now  in  the 
highest  degree  brilliant ;  and  the  consequences  which  Adran- 
had  already  attended  his  exertions,  both  demonstrated  ^^^f 
the  magnitude  of  the  blow  which  had  been  struck,  Weiting- 
and  the  skill  with  which  the  quarter  in  which  ittion. 
was  delivered  had  been  selected.      Never  was  a 
more  just  observation  than  that  made  by  Napoleon 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  war,4  "  that  the  fate  of  the 
Peninsula  was  to  be  determined  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Valladolid;   for  a  stroke  delivered  there 
would  paralyze  all  Spain."     Already  from  its  effects 
his  power  had  been  loosened  in  every  quarter :  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus  had  been  abandoned,  that  of  the 
Douro  conquered ;  Madrid  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Allies ;  Andalusia  was  in  the  course  of  being 
abandoned  by  the  French.      What  was  of  more 
importance  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  army  of 
the  north  was  now  irrevocably  separated  from  that 
of  the  centre :  the  former,  not  above  twenty  thou- 

*  Ante  vL  7<#. 
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chap,  sand  strong,  was  thrown  back,  routed   and  dis- 
LXrv-   conraged,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Burgos ;  the 


1812.  latter,  encumbered  with  a  host  of  fugitives,  was 
flying  in  dismay  over  the  plains  of  La  Mancha. 
But  these,  certainly  great  advantages,  were  counter- 
balanced by  corresponding  dangers ;  and  to  the  eye 
which,  undazzled  by  present  events,  looked  forward 
to  the  future  issue  of  things,  there  were  many  causes 
for  anxiety  in  the  prospects  of  the  English  general, 
and  not  the  least  those  which  gave  the  greatest 
lustre  to  his  present  situation.  The  power  of  the 
French  in  Spain  had  been  loosened,  not  destroyed: 
one  victory,  and  the  capture  of  two  fortresses,  could 
not  overthrow  the  fabric  reared  by  four  years  of  con- 
quest ;  the  abandonment  of  the  remoter  provinces 
by  the  Imperial  generals,  would  only  augment  the 
force  which  they  could  concentrate  in  the  heart  of 
the  monarchy ;  and  woeful  experience  had  sufficiently 
demonstrated  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on 
Spanish  co-operation,  and  that  the  liberation  even 
of  the  richest  provinces  brought  no  corresponding 
accession  of  strength  to  the  standards  of  Wellington. 
Thus,  disaster  might  possibly  in  reality  improve  the 
situation  of  the  French  generals ;  and,  by  compel- 
ling them  to  concentrate  their  forces,  and  loosen  their 
hold  of  the  remoter  parts  of  Spain,  be  the  means  of 
bringing  an  overwhelming  force  against  Wellington 
in  its  centre. 

Soult,  even  before  matters  had  arrived  at  their 
Abie  Tie ws  present  critical  situation,  had  long  entertained  lofty, 
this  period  an^  7et  reasonable  views,  for  the  maintenance  of 
ertawSh!" the  ^rench  power  in  the  Peninsula.  Though  they 
ment  of  were  founded,  as  those  of  all  the  marshals  at  that 
period  were,  upon  the  immediate  interests  of  his 
own  province,  and  proposed  an  arrangement  which 
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was  to  bring  him  into  the  supreme  direction  of  its  chap. 
military  affairs,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether,  by  any.  LXIV- 


other  combination,  an  equally  formidable  force  could  1812* 
have  been  brought  against  the  English  general. 
His  plan,  founded  on  the  necessity  of  retaining  their 
bold  both  of  Andalusia  and  Valencia  as  the  great 
reservoirs  of  their  resources,  and  the  impossibility 
of  doing  so  with  effect  while  the  centre  of  Spain  was 
also  occupied  with  insufficient  forces,  was,  that 
Joseph  himself  should  come  to  Andalusia  with  all 
the  troops  he  could  collect,  and  so  reinforce  the  army 
of  Estremadura  to  such  an  extent  as  might  enable 
them  to  resume  the  offensive  in  the  Alentejo,  and 
fix  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Portuguese  provinces  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,*  Impressed  with  these 
ideas,  it  was  with  the  most  poignant  regret  that  this 
able  commander  received  the  formal  order  from  the 
King,  already  mentioned,  to  evacuate  Andalusia, 
and  thus  lose  at  once  the  fruit  of  three  years'  labours. 
«  The  southern  provinces,"  he  observed,  "  hitherto 
such  a  burden,  now  offer  the  means  of  remedying 
the  present  disasters.  To  sacrifice  them,  for  the  sake 
of  regaining  the  capital  of  Spain,  is  folly ;  it  is  pur- 
chasing a  town  at  the  price  of  a  kingdom.     Philip 

*  "  I  see  clearly  the  dangers  of  your  Majesty's  position ;  but  any 
troops  which  I  could  send  you  would  be  insufficient  to  re-establish  your 
aflairs,  unless  the  whole  army  of  the  south  should  march,  which  would 
occasion  the  loss  of  Andalusia,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  of 
Valencia.    From  one  post  to  another,  we  should  be  driven  to  the  Ebro. 
Now,  all  that  might  be  avoided.    We  can  by  a  single  word  from  your 
Majesty  save  six  thousand  sick  and  wounded,  whom  I  shall  be  compel- 
led to  abandon,  preserve  two  thousand  pieces  of  cannon,  the  only 
reserve  park  that  now  remains  in  Spain,  and  abridge  the  war  by  at  least 
six  campaigns.  I  propose  that  your  Majesty  should  yourself  come,  with 
all  the  troops  you  can  collect,  to  Andalusia ;  that  will  enable  us  to 
increase  the  army  in  Estremadura  to  such  an  extent  as  will  fix. the  seat 
of  war  in  the  Portuguese  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Tagos.M— Sovlt 
to  Jossth,  16 /A  July  1812 ;  Bslnas,  i.  666. 
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chap.  V.  thus  lost  it,  and  yet  preserved  his  throne.    The 

, L.  battle  of  Arapeiles  was  merely  a  grand  duel,  which 

1812.  might  be  fought  over  again  with  a  different  result ; 
but  to  abandon  Andalusia,  with  all  its  stores  and 
establishments,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  sacrifice 
the  guns,  the  equipments,  the  hospitals,  and  the 
magazines,  and  thus  render  null  the  labour  of  three 
years,  would  be  to  make  the  battle  of  Arapeiles  a 
prodigious  historical  event,  which  would  be  felt  all 
over  Europe,  and  even  in  the  new  world.  Collect, 
then,  the  army  of  the  centre,  the  army  of  Aragon, 
and,  if  possible,  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  march 
upon  Andalusia,  even  if  in  so  doing  you  should  be 
obliged  to  evacuate  Valencia*  By  doing  this,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  will  be  assembled 
on  the  southern  frontier  of  Portugal.  If  the  army 
of  Portugal  remain  on  the  north,  let  it  do  so:  it 
can  defend  the  line  of  the  Ebro ;  and  the  moment 
i  Sonit  to  eighty  thousand  men  are  assembled  to  the  south  of 
Aug.  12,  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  theatre  of  war  is  changed, 
J81^9Nap'and  the  English  general  must  fall  back  to  save 

Appendix.  Lisbon  " ' 

Important  and  daring  as  these  views  for  the  main* 
Refusal  of  tenance  of  French  ascendency  in  Spain  undoubted!/ 
■end  any    were,  they  involved  a  sacrifice  of  the  capital,  the  cen- 

JomdIl  *°  tra*  Provinces  °f  the  monarchy,  and  the  communica- 
tion with  France,  to  which  Joseph  could  by  no  means 
reconcile  his  mind.  Nor,  if  he  had  adopted  Soult's 
views,  would  it  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  carry 
them  into  execution  ;  for  the  army  of  Portugal  was 
totally  unable  to  undertake  any  such  march  as  that 
from  the  Ebro  to  the  Guadalquivir ;  the  army  of 
the  centre,  with  its  fearful  train  of  dispossessed  and 
starving  courtiers,  would  be  rather  a  burden  than  an 
assistance ;  and  Suchet,  with  the  army  of  Aragon,  so 
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hr  from  being  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  hard-won  chap. 
conquests  in  the  east  of  Spain,  by  following  the  LX1V> 
King's  standard  into  Andalusia,  had  positively  re-  lyl2* 
fased  Jo  send  him  any  succour,  even  to  prevent  his 
capital  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. *  The 
plan  proposed  by  Suchet,  that  the  retreat  of  the  army 
of  the  centre  should  be  upon  Valencia,  and  that 
Soult,  with  that  of  the  south  should  be  directed  to 
fall  back  in  the  same  direction,  if  less  brilliant  and 
daring,  was  more  feasible  and  prudent  than  that  of 
Soult.  The  latter  marshal  proposed  that  the  whole 
centre  of  the  Peninsula  should  be  evacuated,  and 
the  French  forces  assembled,  in  two  masses,  on  the 
Ebro  and  the  Guadalquivir ;  and  this  plan  had  the 
great,  and  in  Joseph's  estimation,  decisive  advantage, 
that  it  kept  open  the  great  lines  of  retreat  and  com- 
munication with  France,  both  by  the  routes  of  Bar- 
celona and  Bayonne.  Positive  orders  accordingly  Aug.  14. 
were  transmitted  to  Soult  to  continue  and  complete 
the  evacuation  of  Andalusia,  and  fall  back  with  all 
his  forces  towards  Valencia.  The  marshal,  much 
against  his  will,  obeyed  these  instructions,  and  the 

*  "  I  am  well  aware  that  the  most  formidable  enemies  which  the 
Emperor's  now  has  in  the  Peninsula  are  the  English,  and  see  clearly  the 
importance  it  would  be  of,  if  I  could  send  your  Majesty  a  corps  of  fifteen 
thousand  or  twenty  thousand  men;  but  when  the  impossibility  of  doing 
» is  as  clearly  demonstrated  as  it  is  at  this  moment,  I  conceive  it  is 
my  first  duty  to  make  you  aware  of  the  advantage  of  preserving  our  con- 
quests in  Valencia.  They  offer  a  point  of  retreat  at  once  to  the  army 
of  the  centre  and  that  of  the  south,  and  preserve  the  great  line  of  com- 
munication with  France  by  the  eastern  coast  Valencia  is  the  true 
point  of  retreat :  Wellington  will  never  fight  so  far  from  his  ships.  His 
only  object  by  his  invasion  is  to  reap  the  harvests  of  Leon,  and  induce 
your  Majesty  to  evacuate  Andalusia.  My  first  duty  is  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  Emperor's  instructions  of  24th  April :  any  detaehment  to- 
wards Madrid  would  compromise  the  fate  of  the  provinces  of  Catalonia 
and  Valencia.  I  see,  with  extreme  regret,  I  have  lost  your  Majesty's 
confidence,  and  pray  you  to  give  me  a  successor." — Sucbxt  to  Joseph, 
J**  30, 1812 ;  Belmab,  i.  657, 661. 
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chap.  French  troops,  in  every  quarter,  took  the  road  for 
"  Murcia ;  hut  such  were  the  feelings  of  exasperation 


1812.    excited  on  both  sides  by  these  calamities,  and  this 

immense  abandonment  of  territory,  that  mutual  and 

most  acrimonious  complaints  were  made  on  both 

sides  to  Napoleon — Joseph  accusing  Soult  of  disobe- 

1  souit  to  dience  of  orders,  and  a  design  to  make  himself  king 

J.hepDake  °'  Andalusia ;  *  and  Soult  accusing  Joseph,  to  the 

Aug.  12/  French  war  minister,  of  disloyalty  to  his  brother, 

i8159iNaanpdand  forgetfulness  of  the  Emperor's  interests  in  the 

23(5, 238.  separate  concerns  of  his  own  dominions. l 

When  Wellington  first  moved  into  the  plains  of 
Operations  Leon,  Hill  received  orders  to  remain  on  the  defen- 
Estrem"  sive  in  Estremadura,  and  not  fight  with  his  opponent 
dura-        unless  an  opportunity  should  occur  of  doing  so  obvi- 
ously to  advantage.     At  this  period  it  was  Drouet's 
interest  to  have  urged  on  a  battle,  as  a  serious  loss 
in  the  south,  even  if  consequent  on  a  victory,  might 
have  compelled  Wellington  to  detach,  or  even  arrest 
his  career  of  success  in  the  north.     He  advanced, 
accordingly,  with  twenty-four  thousand  men  to  Santa 

*  "  I  have  yesterday  received  the  letter  in  cipher  which  your  Majesty 
Wrote  to  me,  from  Requena,  on  the  18th  October.  At  the  distance 
the  Emperor  is  from  his  capital,  there  are  some  things  on  which  we 
must  shut  our  eyes,  at  least  for  the  moment  If  the  conduct  of  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatiais  equivocal  and  doubtful — if  his  proceedings  even  have  tbe 
same  aspect  as  those  he  formerly  adopted  when  in  Portugal,  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Oporto— the  time  will  come  when  the  Emperor  may  punish  him, 
if  he  deems  it  expedient :  and,  perhaps,  he  is  less  dangerous  where  be 
is  than  here,  where  a  few  factious  persons,  from  the  depth  of  the  prisons 
even  where  they  were  confined,  meditated,  and  all  but  executed,  a  revo- 
lution against  the  Emperor's  authority,  on  the  2d  and  3d  October,  (Mil- 
let's conspiracy.)  I  think  then,  sire,  it  is  most  prudent  not  to  drive  tbe 
Duke  of  Dalmatia  to  extremities ;  taking  care  nevertheless,  underhand, 
to  thwart  all  his  ambitious  projects;  and  using  every  imaginable  precau- 
tion to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  army  of  the  south  towards  tbe  Emperor, 
and  also  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  his  suite,** — Confidential  Letter,  the 
Dukb  de  Fsltbb,  Minister- al- War,  to  K«g  Joseph  ;  Paris  10th  So* 
1812;  JN  ap.  v.  595,  App. 
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Martha,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Hill's  corps :   chap. 
bat  the  position  at  Albuera,  now  considerably  streng- 


thened  by  field-works,  which  the  English  general    1812- 
had  assumed,  was  so  formidable  that  he  was  deterred 
from  the  attempt,  and  retreated  towards  the  Sierra 
Morena  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
A  variety  of  affairs  of  outposts  afterwards  ensued 
between  the  two  armies,  in  one  of  which  Slade's  July  24. 
brigade  of  horse  gained  a  brilliant  advantage  over 
the  French  cavalry.     Nothing  of  importance,  how- 
ever, ensued  between  the  two  armies  till  the  battle 
of  Salamanca  had  imposed  on  Soult  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  his  troops  altogether  from  Estrema- 
dura,  preparatory  to  the  general  evacuation  of  the 
southern  provinces ;  and  then  Hill  followed  Drouet, 
on  his  retreat  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  till  he  received 
orders  from  Wellington  to  advance  up  the  Jarama*  Jones,  ii. 
towards  Madrid,  to  cover  the  city  on  the  southern  gotJ.^x. 
side,  while  he  himself,  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  332>  333« 
proceeded  northward  to  the  siege  of  Burgos.1 

Wellington  was  not  long,  after  he  arrived  at  Ma- 
drid, of  perceiving  that  the  north  was  the  quarter  in  Weiiing- 
which  matters  had  become  most  urgent,  and  that  it  to*™"* 
was  there  that  the  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of°°2Jgt 
his  position  in  the  Peninsula  was  to  be  undergone.  ciau«L 
The  expected  co-operation  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain 
had,  as  already  mentioned,  entirely  failed ;  Clausel 
had  been  considerably  reinforced  in  the  north ;  and 
Madrid  had  been  very  far  indeed  from  realizing  the 
sanguine  expectations  which  had  been  formed  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  might  provide  means  for 
the  campaign.    A  loan  of  £480,000  had  indeed  been 
asked  from  the  city,  and  nominally  agreed  to j  but 
such  had  been  the  exhaustion  of  its  resources  by 
the  long  previous  impoverishment  and  exaction  of 
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chap   the  French  troops,  that  it  produced  very  little.  The 
regency  at  Cadiz  could  not  he  prevailed  on  to  con- 


1812.  tribute  any  thing  even  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
troops ;  the  military  chest,  so  far  as  specie  was  con- 
cerned, was  absolutely  penniless;  the  war  with 
America  had,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  con- 
test, closed  the  principal  source  from  whence  grain 
had  hitherto  been  obtained  for  the  army  ;  and  sup- 
plies could  be  procured  only  by  purchasing  corn  for 
hard  cash,  and  at  a  heavy  expense,  in  Lisbon.  The 
citizens  had  liberally  fed  the  troops  in  garrison,  and 
the  stewards  of  the  sequestered  and  royal  lands  had 
zealously  given  the  produce  of  their  harvest  on  the 
promise  of  future  payment ;  but  no  steps  whatever 
had  been  taken  to  augment  the  military  strength  of 
the  country,  or  turn  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  to 
any  useful  account:  the  guerillas  were  quietly  settling 
down  in  the  large  towns,  and  striving  to  console 
themselves  for  their  privations  by  the  plunder  they 
could  collect ;  while  the  people  of  the  capital,  deem- 
ing the  war  at  an  end,  were  giving  themselves  up  to 
feasts  and  bull- fights,  without  any  thought  of  the  seri- 
ous concerns  of  their  situation.  Thus  the  whole  weight 
of  the  contest,  as  usual,  was  likely  to  fall  on  Welling- 
ton and  his  English  troops ;  and  as  the  north  was 
the  vital  point  of  the  campaign,  and  the  considerable 
reinforcements  which  were  coming  from  England 
had  been  directed  to  Corunna  to  join  him  on  the 
Douro,  he  resolved  without  delay  to  direct  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  forces  there,  and  proceed  in 
person  to  endeavour  to  gain  a  base  for  the  future 
operations  of  the  war  in  the  northern  provinces.* 

*  Such  was  the  misery  to  which  the  poorer  classes  of  Madrid  had 
been  reduced  by  the  long-continued  exactions  of  the  French  troops  sod 
authorities,  that  when  the  British  arrived,  so  far  from  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  give  them  any  support,  they  needed  relief  from  them.  Grosw 
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Leaving,  therefore,  the  two  divisions  of  the  Allied  chap. 
army  which  stood  most  in  need  of  repose  at  Madrid,   LXlYi 


he  himself  set  out  on  the  1st  September  for  Valla-    1812# 
dolid  with  four  divisions.      Hill  was  ordered  to 
Aranjuez  to  assist  in  covering  the  capital;  the  British  inning* 
and  Portuguese  from  Cadiz  were  ordered  round  hy^^u* 
sea  to  Lisbon,  with   instructions  to  move  up  as  ley,  Aug. 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  action ;  the  guards  ourw.  ix< 
and  reinforcements  from  England  were  directed  to!69'37*- 

o  Jones,  11. 

land  at  Corunna,  and  thence  cross  Galicia  with  all  122, 123, 
possible  expedition ;  and  every  effort  made  to  bring  258,261. 
together  as  great  a  disposable  force  as  could  be  col-  ^#  e*  ^ 
lected  in  the  anticipated  seat  of  war  to  the  north  of  w. 
the  Douro.1 

The  march  from  Madrid  was  conducted  with 
great  expedition.  Leaving  that  capital  on  the  lgtFr«nch 
September,  the  English  general  passed  the  Douro  Burgos, 
on  the  6th,  at  the  fords  of  El  Herrera,  and  on  theSepta 
7th  drove  the  enemy  from  Valladolid ;  and  follow* 
ing  them  closely,  effected  a  junction  with  the  army 
of  Galicia  under  Santocildes  at  Palencia.  It  was 
there  seen  how  miserably  fallacious  had  been  the 
representations  which  had  been  held  forth  as  to  the 
support  which  might  be  anticipated  from  this  portion 
of  the  Spanish  troops.  Instead  of  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  who  received  rations  as  soldiers  in  Galicia, 
there  only  joined  the  army  twelve  thousand  men, 
ill-disciplined,  and  almost  in  rags,  of  whom  no  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  were  horse.  It  was 
quite  evident,  the  moment  they  made  their  appear- 
ed famishing  persons  were,  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  heard  every 
night ;  while,  in  the  morning,  the  numerous  dead  bodies  thrown  into 
the  streets  showed  how  intense  the 'suffering  had  been ;  and  the  British 
officers  of  the  third  division  and  46th  regiment  formed  by  contributions 
a  soup-kitchen,  which  rescued  hundreds  from  an  untimely  death. — 
Set  Napier,  v.  257, 2S8. 
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chap,  ance,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  them  to 
LXIV*  withstand  the  shock  of  a  single  division  of  French 


1812.   troops.    If,  however,  the  appearance  of  the  Spanish 
force  was  in  the  highest  degree  discouraging,  that 
of  the  French  troops  was  in  a  proportional  degree 
satisfactory ;  and  evinced,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
the  vast  chasm  which  the  battle  of  Salamanca  had 
made  in  their  ranks.    As  Clausel  retired,  he  broke 
down  all  the  bridges  over  the  numerous  streams 
which,  in  that  mountainous  region,  flow  towards  the 
Douro  or  the  Ebro,  the  repairing  of  which  sensibly  re- 
Sept  17.  tarded  the  advance  of  the  British ;  but  when  he  drew 
near  to  Burgos,  and  took  up  a  position  covering  that 
town,  which  compelled  the  Allies  to  wait  till  the  bulk 
of  their  army  came  up,  it  at  once  appeared  how 
immensely  his  numbers  had  diminished  from  the 
effects  of  that  memorable  engagement.      His  bat- 
talions could  be  distinctly  numbered j  and  the  whole 
amount  of  his  troops,  including  cavalry  and  artillery, 
did  not  exceed  twenty-two  thousand,  a  sad  contrast 
to  the  noble  army  of  forty-five  thousand  which  had 
so  lately  crowded  the  banks  of  the  Guarena.*  With 
this  force  he  did  not  conceive  himself  sufficiently 
strong  to  fight}  and  therefore  abandoning  Burgos  to 
238, 239!  its  fate,  he  retired  to  Briviesca,  on  its  northern  side, 
124^125.  where  he  was  next  day  joined  by  General  Souham 
Vict,  et     with  nine  thousand  infantry  of  the  army  of  the  north, 
64, 65.      which  increased  his  force,  even  after  deducting  two 
4iU9rWNap.  thousand  left  in  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Burgos,  to 
v.259,26i. fully  thirty  thousand  men.1 

The  castle  qf  Burgos,  which  has  acquired,  from 

*  "  Clausel  had  collected  twenty  thousand  infantry,  two  thousand 
hone,  and  fifty  guns,  with  which  he  had  reoccupied  Valladolid  prerioos 
to  Wellington's  return  from  Madrid."— Bbxmas,  i.  238;  and  Claviix 
to  Jo«BrHt  18th  August  1812;  Ibid.  p.  672 ;  Pieces  Just. 
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the  consequences  of  the  siege  that  followed,  an  his-  chap, 
toric  character  that  would  not  otherwise  have  be-   LX1V* 
longed  to  it,  occupies  the  upper  parts  of  an  oblong   1812. 
conical  hill,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  surrounded  Deacnp- 
by  an  uncovered  wall  of  difficult  access,  while  on  its^ieof e 
summit  stands  an  old  square  keep,  converted  by  the^j*™' 
French   into  a  modern  casemated  fort.     Between  French 
these  defences,  which  they  found  there  when  theyjhere. 
commenced  their  operations,  the  French  engineers 
had  constructed  successive  lines  of  field-works,  well 
built  and  strongly  pallisaded,  which  enclosed  the  two 
summits  of  the  hill,  on  the  highest  of  which  the  old 
keep,  surrounded  by  a  strong  battery,  stood,  while 
the  lower  was  crowned  by  an  ancient  building  called 
the  White  Church,  which  also  had  been  converted 
into  a  sort  of  modern  fortress.     The  battery  called 
the. Napoleon  battery,  round  the  old  keep,  was  so 
elevated   that   it  commanded    the  whole  country 
within  cannon-shot  around,  with  the  exception  of  a 
hill  called  St  Michael,  which  was  a  lower  eminence, 
on  which  the  French  had  constructed  a  horn  work, 
with  a  scarp  twenty-five,  and  a  counterscarp  ten  feet 
high,  encircled  by  strong  palisades,  and  well  fur- 
nished with  heavy  cannon,  while  its  position  under 
the  fire  of  the  Napoleon  battery  rendered  it  peculiarly 
difficult  to  hold  even  if  won  by  assault.     Twenty 
heavy  guns  and  six  mortars  were  already  mounted  i^11^1* 
in  this  fortress ;  and,  independent  of  its  importance,  Beim.  ir. 
as  commanding  the  great  road  from  Bayonne  to  202,'  263, 
Madrid,  its  acquisition  was  an  object  of  the  very^l^0n|:p 
highest  importance  to  the  Allies,  as  the  whole  stores E-  p»g*t, 
and  reserve  artillery  of  the  army  of  Portugal  wereisii    ' 
deposited  within  its  walls;1  and  its  reduction,  by^£^" 
depriving  that  force  of  its  resources,  would  probably4^  vict. 
enable  the  English  general  to  take  up  his  wintered.  65*66. 
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chap,  quarters,  and  fix  the  seat  of  war,  on  the  banks  of  the 
LXIV-   Ebro. 

18 1 2.        The  first  effort  of  the  English  general  was  directed 
storming  against  the  hornwork  of  St  Michael,  the  possession 
horawork  of  which  was  indispensably  necessary  to  approaches 
°wi m'  agfa*nst  the  ^°^y  °f  the  plac©-     Such,  however,  was 
Sept.'  19.   the  vigour  with  which  the  French  batteries,  which 
commanded  all  the  fords  and  bridges  over  the  Ar- 
lanza  stream,  which  required  to  be  passed  before  it 
could  be  reached,  were  served,  that  it  was  not  till 
the  19th  that  the  passage  was  effected,  and  the  out- 
posts on  the  hill  of  St  Michael  driven  in.   An  assault 
was  immediately  ordered  for  the  same  night,  and 
conducted  by  Major  Somers  Cocks,  with  the  light 
infantry  of  the  first  division,  Pack's  Portuguese,  and 
the  42d  British  regiment.     As  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
the  troops  moved  to  the  assault;  and  as  the  works, 
though  formidable,  were  not  yet  entirely  finished, 
they  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way,  headed  by  the 
79th,  in  by  the  gorge,  at  daylight  the  next  morning; 
although  the  attempt  to  carry  the  work  itself  failed, 

cl|ct,xxi  fr°m  *^e  fP^  height  of  the  scarp.  The  garrison, 
65, 66.  which  consisted  of  a  strong  battalion,  made  a  stout 
ton  to &rd  resistance;  and,  when  they  found  the  entrance  in  the 
Sept  U2?*  enemf*  possession,  collecting  themselves  into  a  solid 
1812.  mass,  they  overpowered  all  opposition,  burst  through 
437.  Jones,  the  assailants,  and  regained  the  castle,  with  the  loss 
mfirap.  onty  °*  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  while  that  of  the 
y.  264.      assailants  was  above  four  hundred.1 

Batteries  were  now  erected  against  the  exterior 

Repeated  line  of  defences,  and  Wellington  had  an  opportunity 

misoccett-  ^  observing  in  person  the  strength  of  the  place. 

Mits.      Although  the  lines  were  far  from  being  complete, 

and  such  as  would  easily  have  yielded  to  a  very  small 

battering  train;  yet  such  was. the  almost  total  desti- 
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tntira  of  the  British  army  in  heavy  artillery,  that  chap. 
Wellington,  from  the  very  first,  expressed  the  most  _  LXI v' 


serious  apprehensions  that  he  would  not  be  able  to    1813. 
breach  its  ramparts,  and  that  his  only  chance  of  suc- 
cess consisted  in  the  failure  of  the  garrison's  water, 
or  in  their  magazine  being  set  on  fire.*  The  attempt, 
however,  was  made;  twelve  thousand  men,  compre- 
hending the  first  and  sixth  divisions,  with  two  Porta-  Sept.  28. 
goese  brigades,  were  entrusted  with  the  siege ;  while 
twenty  thousand,  supported  by  ten  thousand  Spa- 
niards, formed  the  covering  force.     Approaches  in 
form  were  accordingly  commenced;  although  the 
miserable  battering  train,  which  consisted  only  of 
three  eighteen  pounders  and  the  five  iron  twenty-four 
pound  howitzers  which  had  been  used  at  the  siege  of  sept.22. 
the  forts  of  Salamanca,  gave  but  little  hopes  of  a  sue-  ^^9ir* 
cessfol  issue  to  the  enterprize.  An  attempt  was  made,  Jones,  k. 
after  the  breaching  guns  had  played  a  few  days,  to  h.  266. 
carry  the  outer  wall  by  assault ;  but  although  the  ^QOIT10t* 
troops  got  into  the  ditch,  and  the  ladders  were  fixed  *".  66,  e7. 
against  the  scarp  of  the  rampart,  yet  the  few  who  tonto  Lord 
reached  its   summit  were   immediately  bayoneted  2jST^ 
and,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  half  an  hour,  theisi2. 
assailants  fell  back,  after  having  lost  three  hundred  4k7' 
and  fifty  men.1 

All  the  attempts  to  breach  the  wall  of  this  outer 
intrenchment  by  means  of  the  heavy  guns  having  storming 
failed,  and  two  out  of  the  three  having  been  silenced  °^Hll^ 

^^  ^r  SjSM^SSSi      BSW^^B^BW 

by  the  superior  weight  of  the  enemy's  fire,  an  attempt 

*  MI  am  apprehensive  that  the  means  which  I  hare  are  not  sufficient 
to  enable  see  to  take  the  oastie.  I  hear  the  enemy,  however,  are  ill 
supplied  with  water,  and  that  their  magazines  are  in  a  place  exposed  to 
be  aet  on  fire:  I  think  it  possible,  therefore,  that  I  may  have  it  in  my 
power  to  force  them  to  surrender,  although  I  may  not  be  able  to  lay  the 
pUce  open  to  assault."  —  Wbixixqtok  to  Lord  Bathubst,  21s/  Sept. 
1*12;  Gcbwood.U.  436. 
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CH.AP.  was  made  to  run  a  mine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bW 
lxiv.  jt  (jown  .  while  the  single  gun  which  remained  in  a 
1812.   serviceable  condition  continued  its  ineffectual  fire 
against  the  rampart.  The  gun  could  do  nothing;  bat 
the  mine,  which  was  exploded  on  the  night  of  the 
Oct.  29.    29th,  made  a  chasm  in  the  wall,  though  not  suffi- 
ciently wide  as  to  be  deemed  practicable  by  the 
assaulting  columns,  though  a  sergeant  and  four  men, 
who  formed  the  forlorn  hope,  had  gained  its  sum- 
mit ;  and  before  the  next  morning  the  garrison  bad, 
with  surprising  activity,  run  up  such  interior  defences 
as  rendered  all  entrance  impossible.     Recourse  was 
now  had  to  a  second  mine :  a  new  gallery  was  run 
Oct.  4.      under  the  wall,  and,  at  four  in  the  afternoon  of  tbe  4th 
October,  it  was  sprung  with  a  terrific  explosion, 
which  at  once  sent  many  of  the  French  up  into  the 
air,  and  brought  down  above  one  hundred  feet  of 
the  wall.     An  assault  was  instantly  ordered,  both 
there  and  at  the  old  breach,  and  both  proved  suc- 
cessful.    Holmes,  with  the  2d  battalion  of  the  24th, 
quickly  forced  his   way  through  the   smoke  and 
crumbling  ruins,  almost  before  the  rattle  of  the  ex- 
plosion had  ceased ;  while  Lieutenant  Fraser  of  the 
same  regiment  at  the  same  moment   carried  the 
old  breach :  and,  both  uniting,  drove  the  enemy 
LTteoLwd^nto  'heir  interi°r  line.     This  important  achieve- 
9athunt,  ment  greatly  elevated  the  spirits  of  the  army,  which 
J812. '     had  sunk  considerably  from  the  long  duration  and 
4^'jona*  serious  loss  of  life  during  the  siege ;  and  the  speedy 
n.  127.     reduction  of  the  castle  was  anticipated,  the  more 
273/274.  especially  as  some  supplies  of  ammunition  had  already 
28i™284'  heen  received  from  Santander,  and  more  were  known 
Vict,  et     to  be  on  the  road,  both  from  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and 
67, 68.     'Corunna/ 

But  these  promising  appearances  were  of  short  con- 
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tiimance,  and  soon  gave  way  to  such  a  succession   chap. 
of  disasters,  as  not  only  almost  shut  out  all  hope  of  a   LXIV* 


successful  issue  to  the  siege,  hut  so  seriously  depressed    1812. 
the  spirit  of  the  army  as  went  far  to  counterbalance  Succe*fiii 
all  the  advantages  of  the  campaign.     Duhreton  and  th«  gam- 
his  brave  garrison,  who  throughout  the  whole  siege  *°n' 
discharged  with  incomparable  vigour  and  talent  the 
important  duty  entrusted  to  them,  made  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  dispossess  the  besiegers  of  the 
vantage-ground  they  had  gained ;  and,  in  the  first 
instance,  at  least,  with  unlooked-for  success.  A  sally, 
suddenly  directed,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
against  the  advanced  posts  of  the  British  within  the 
outer  wall,  swept  them  all  back  and  regained  both 
breaches ;  and  though  the  garrison  was  driven  in  again  Oct.  5. 
the  same  evening,  yet  they  had  in  the  mean  time  de- 
stroyed this  lodgement,  and  carried  off  the  tools.  The 
two  following  days  were  employed  by  both  parties  in 
indefatigable  efforts  :  the  Allies  increasing  the  front  Oct.  7  *nd 
of  their  lodgement,  and  pushing  their  sap  up  to  the 8* 
second  line  ;  the  French,  by  frequent  sorties  and  an 
incessant  fire,  as  well  as  by  rolling  of  shells  down  the 
hill,  striving  to  retard  them.     On  the  evening  of 
the  8th,  however,  the  head  of  the  sap  had,  by  strenu- 
ous exertions,  been  run  to  within  ten  yards  of  the 
wall ;  and  Dubreton,  seeing  an  assault  of  that  line 
imminent,  ordered  a  sally  in  the  night,  which  suc- 
ceeded so  far,  that  by  a  desperate  rush  the  trench  [j^Sww. 
was  gained,  and  before  the  enemy  could  be  driven  in  **' 478- 
again,  which  was  effected  with  the  utmost  gallantry  by  274/275. 
Major  Cocks,  who  fell  dead  in  the  moment  of  success,  ^  290'. 
the  whole  works,  constructed  with  so  much  labour  ^ci- e* 
between  the  outer  and  inner  line,  were  destroyed.1    68, 69. 

It  was  now  evident  that  to  push  the  sap  on 
so  narrow  a  front,  without  the  aid  of  artillery,  was 
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CRAP,  hopeless ;   and  every  effort  was  therefore  made  to 
LXIV-   increase  the  fire  on  the  inner  line.     The  arrival  of 
1812.    ammunition  from  Santander  enabled  the  engineers  to 
TheMoond  <j0  tbis.     The  one  remaining  gnn  was  worked  inces- 
rUd^bot    santly;  and  the  five  iron  howitzers  did  such  good 
ret  *"*    service,  that  it  was  evident  that  if  an  adequate  sop- 
ply  of  ammunition  could  he  obtained,  the  place  would 
speedily  fall.    But  the  failure  of  that  indispensable 
article  again  suspended  the  operations,  and  it  was 
Oct.  15.    not  till  the  15th  that  the  fire  in   the  breaching 
batteries  could  be  renewed.    It  was  then  directed 
against  the  inner  circle  of  the  Napoleon  battery, 
Oct.  17.    while  a  mine,  charged  with  nine  hundred  pounds  of 
powder,  was  run  under  the  White  Church.    This 
done,  and  the  howitzers  having  cleared  away  the 
temporary  obstructions  run  up  in  the  breach  of  the 
second  line,  a  final  assault  was  ordered  for  the  night 
of  the  18th.     At  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  the 
Ootia    signal  was  given  by  the  springing  of  the  nine 
beneath  the  White  Church,  which  threw  down  apart 
of  the  wall ;  and  Colonel  Browne,  at  the  head  of  a 
Portuguese  battalion  and  some  Spanish  companies, 
after  a  violent  struggle,  established  themselves  in  its 
ruins.    At  the  same  time,  a  detachment  of  the  King's 
German  Legion  carried  the  breach  of  the  second  line; 
1  Weiiiag-  the  Guards,  at  another  place,  got  in  by  escalade ; 
Bathoret'  an^  the  intrenchment  was  won.     Some  brave  men, 
Oct.  26,    jn  the  tumult  of  victory,  even  rushed  on  and  got  to 
Garw.  u.  the  summit  of  the  breach  of  the  third  line,  where 
Jon'eMh    the  bodies  of  Major  Wurmb  and  a   Hanoverian 
128, 129.  colonel  were  found.    Unfortunately,  however,  the 
277,270.  efforts  of  these  heroes  were,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
291, m  night,  not  adequately  supported:   the  troops  got 
Cm  e  zzi  dispersed  in  the  space  between  the  second  and  third 
7o,  71.      line  j l  and  Dubreton,  who  had  a  powerful  reserve  in 
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readiness  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  incident,  chap. 
instantly  rushed  down  with  an  overpowering  force,    UAiy- 


and  drove  the  assailants  out  of  the  lines  they  had    1812- 
so  gallantly  won,  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men. 
This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  besiegers.     The 
siege,  which  had  now  continued  without  interims-  J^JJjJi 
sion  for  thirty  days,  had  not  only  occasioned  a  vast  the  siege: 
consumption  of  ammunition  to  the  Allies,  which  they  iu  failure, 
could  ill  spare  in  the  exhausted  state  of  their  sup- 
plies, but  it  had  cost  them  two  thousand  brave  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  given  the  French  generals 
time  to  assemble  forces  from  all  quarters  for  its 
relief.    Souham's  corps  atBriviesca  had  been  joined 
by  the  whole  army  of  the  north,  and  strong  rein- 
forcements from  Alava,  in  consequence  of  which, 
Clausel,  whose  force  was  now  raised  to  forty-four 
thousand  men,  had  assumed  an  offensive  attitude, 
which  had  obliged  Wellington  to  unite  nearly  the 
whole  besieging  to  the  covering  army,  on  the  day  of 
the  last  assault.     He  had  even  driven  in  the  British 
pickets,  and  obtained  possession  of  Quintana  Palla 
on  their  left,  though  from  this  his  men  were  imme- 
diately expelled  by  Sir  Edward  Paget   with   two 
divisions.     Accounts,  however,  were  at  the  same  . 
time  received  from  Madrid,  which  rendered  it  indis- 
pensable for  the  Allies  forthwith  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  centre  of  Spain.     Soult,  who  had, 
without  molestation,  assembled  his  whole  forces  in 
Andalusia,  including  Drouet's  from  Estremadura, 
had  inarched  from  Granada  in  the  middle  of  Septem-  Sept.  15. 
ber,  by  the  way  of  Caravaca,  and  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  the  army  tf  the  centre,  under  Joseph,  on 
the  29th  of  the  same  month,  at  Albante.     Their  Sept.  29. 
united  force  was   sixty  thousand  strong,  without 
reckoning  on  any  of  Suchet's  troops.     Ballasteros, 
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chap,  whose  indefatigable  activity  and  energy  had  hithertd 
LXIV#   so  justly  procured  for  him  a  high  reputation,  was 


1812.   g0  mortified  at  being  directed  by  the  Cortes  to  act 
in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  Wellington,  that  at 
Sept.  12.  this  critical  period  he  not  only  hung  back,  and  kept 
his  important  force  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  bat 
actually  published  a  proclamation   to  his  troops, 
appealing  to  the  Spanish  pride  against  the  indig- 
nity of  serving  under  a  foreigner ;  a  proceeding  for 
which  the  government  of  Cadiz  most  justly  deprived 
him  of  his  command,  and  confined  him  in  the  fortress 
of  Ceuta.     But,  meanwhile,  the  evil  was  done,  and 
was  irreparable :  the  whole  army  of  the  south  had 
united  with  that  of  the  centre,  and  was  advancing 
rapidly  against  Madrid  with  sixty  thousand  men; 
while  the  reinforced  army  of  the  north,  mustering 
1  Jon©s, «.  forty-five   thousand  soldiers,   pressed  on  Welling- 
Nmp.  t.  '  ton  on  the  northern  side.    Thus,  as  usual,  the  whole 
tow°ix.  we*ght  °f  the  contest  had  fallen  upon  the  British 
508,509.  generals,  whose  united  force,  after  the  losses  and 
tontoLo'rdsickness  of  the  campaign,  being  little  more  than  half 
Oct^e!''  *^e  numher  of  the  enemy's  armies  directed  against 
1812.       them,  a  retreat  to  a  central  position  became  a  matter 
239, 24b.  of  necessity ;  and  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Burgos 
ConV«iwa8  ra*sed  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  not  without 
70, 73.      severe  regret  on  the  part  of  the  English  general1 

Soult's  first  operations  were  directed  against  the 
Operations  castle  of  Chinchilla,  a  fort  of  great  strength  situated 
and  mil  in  on  a  high  rock  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  roads 
o^Y**!^  of  Alicante  and  Valencia,  and  commanding  the  only 
route  from  the  eastern  provinces  to  the  capital    It 
was  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  and, 
from  its  inaccessible  situation,  was  wellnigh  impreg- 
nable.    Wellington  had  calculated  upon  the  siege  of 
this  fort  retarding  the  advance  of.  the  French  from 
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the  south  a  considerable  time :  and  Ballasteros  wad  chap.  , 
to  have  united  with  the  whole  guerilla  parties  from   LXI  * 
the  southern  provinces,  who  would  have  formed  a   W12- 
mass  of  above  twenty  thousand  combatants,  and 
united  to  thirty  thousand  Anglo-Portuguese  under 
Hill  at  Toledo,  might  have  seriously  retarded,  if 
they  could  not  altogether  prevent,  the  march  of 
Sotilt  and  Joseph  to  the  capital.     But  Ballasteros' 
disobedience  of  the  orders  he  had  received,  enabled 
Soult,  without  molestation,  not  only  to  assemble  his 
forces,  but  continue  his  march  with  such  rapidity, 
that  he  appeared  before  this  fort  on  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber ;  and  the  castle  being  immediately  invested,  it 
surrendered  on  the  6th,  in  consequence  of  the  sin-  Oct  6.  ; 
gular  circumstance  of  lightning  having  fallen  on  the 
garrison,  killing  the  governor  and  eight  men,  and 
wounding  a  still  greater  number ;  whereupon  the  re- 
mainder, seized  with  superstitious  dread,  immediately 
hoisted  the  white  flag.     By  this  fortunate   cata-Oct.e. 
strophe,  coupled  with  the  no  less  auspicious  disobe-1  J<me§,  u. 
dience  of  Ballasteros,  Soult  was  enabled  to  bring  his^'.1^2"  . 
whole  force,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Joseph,  in  291.292. 
all  sixty  thousand  men,  to  bear  against  the  centre  of  Conq.  ui. 
Spain,  where  Hill,  now  reinforced  by  the  troops  from  Be'im  i. 
Cadiz,  with  an  army  not  at  the  utmost  exceeding  forty  *4L?ap# 
thousand,  of  whom  part  were  Spaniar ds  j  was  -entrusted  309. 
with  the  defence  of  the  capital.1 

In  these  circumstances  it  became  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity to  abandon  Madrid,  and  nothing,  it  was  evi-  The  latter 
dent,  short  of  a  union  of  the  whole  British  force  in?™11**08 

i_  .  .  Madrid, 

the  Peninsula,  in  a  central  situation  on  the  plains  of  and  retires 
Leon,  could  afford  them  any  chance  of  maintaining  g°a7amanca. 
their  footing  in  Spain.    Wellington  then  experienced 
the  truth  of  what  he  had  long  before  expressed  in 
his  correspondence,  viz.,  that  the  invasion  of  Atl* 
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chap,   dalusia  and  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  by  retaining  a  large 
LXIV-   portion  of  the  French  force  in  a  state  of  comparative 
-1812.    inactivity,  so  far  as  resisting  the  British  army  was 
concerned,  had  been  a  sensible  benefit  to  the  Allied 
cause  ;  and  that  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  by  invert- 
ing this  order  and  bringing  their  masses  concentrated 
together,  from  the  mountains  of  Astnrias  to  the  bay 
Not.  2.     of  Cadiz,  upon  the  British  host,  would,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  prove  a  disadvantage.     He  trans- 
mitted orders  to  Hill  accordingly  to  abandon  the  line 
of  the  Tagus,  which  he  had  hitherto  held,  evacuate 
Madrid,  and  fall  back  by  the  Guadarama  pass  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salamanca.     These  orders  were 
immediately  obeyed ;  the  preparations  for  the  defence 
toTui!^d  °f  the  line  of  the  Tagus  were  discontinued ;  Madrid 
Bathnnt.  wa8  evacuated,  amidst  the  frequent  tears  and  mourn- 
1812.   '    ful  silence  of  the  inhabitants ;  a  dense  mass  of  men, 
5iU<V5i6.'  women,  and  children,  followed  the  troops  for  miles 
lm^Rei    Smiling  their  departure :  on  the  same  day  Joseph 
i.24i.  Nap."  made  his  entry,  and  the  British  army,  at  first  in 
si*10'      &°°d  order,  took  the  road  for  the  Guadarama  pass.1 
Meanwhile,  Wellington  himself  had  extraordinary 
Great  dtf-  difficulties  to  encounter  in  his  retreat  from  Burgos. 
wdii^-°f  No  small  difficulty  was  experienced  at  the  very  ont- 
ton's  re-    get  in  getting  the  troops  across  the  bridge  of  the 
Arlanza ;  for  it  was  commanded  by  the  castle,  and 
the  enemy,  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  besiegers, 
had  brought  every  gun  they  possibly  could  to  bear 
on  the  narrow  archway.     Such,  however,  were  the 
precautions  taken  by  the  British  engineers  to  pre- 
vent the  carriages  passing  from  making  any  sense, 
as  the  French  had  done  twelve  years  before  at  the 
siege  of  the  Fort  of  Bard  in  the  valley  of  Aosta,* 
that  the  whole  would  have  got  over  in  the  night  in 

•  Ante,  It.  33Ck 
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safety,  Bad  not  some  irregular  Spanish  horse  heed-  chap. 
lessly  galloped  past,  and,  by  their  ill-timed  clatter,   LX1V' 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  who  instantly    1812. 
commenced  a  heavy  fire  on  the  bridge,  then  crowded 
with  carriages,  which  at  first  was  very  destructive ;  Oct.  21. 
but  the  aim  was  soon  lost  as  the  guns  recoiled,  and 
the  remaining  discharges,  which  continued  through 
the  whole  night,  did  little  or  no  mischief.     This 
night  march,  which,  from  its  extraordinary  difficulty 
and  boldness,  had  never  been  anticipated  by  the 
French  generals,  gave  Wellington  a  full  day's  journey 
in  advance  of  them,  and  the  French  cavalry  did  not 
overtake  the  Allies  in  any  force  till  the  forenoon  of 
the  23d.     Several  sharp  affairs  between  the  horse 
on  either  side  then  took  place.     In  particular,  at 
the  passage  of  the  Hormaza,  General  Anson's  bri- 
gade twice  charged  the  head  of  the  pursuers  as  they 
forded,  and  for  three  hours  checked  the  pursuit.     A 
more  serious  action  took  place  near  Vinta  del  Pozo,  0ct.  23. 
when  the  French  cavalry,  who  had  at  length  forced 
the  passage,  and  were  hotly  pursuing  Anson's  horse- 
men, who  were  retiring  in  disorder,  were  received 
by  two  battalions  of  the  King's  German   Legion 
drawn  up  in  square.     The  Imperial  cavalry  came 
on  with  their  wonted  gallantry  and  loud  shouts,  but 
they  were  unable  to  retaliate  upon  the  Germans 
the  disaster  of  the  23d  June  :  *  the  steady  squares 
received  them  with  a  rolling  volley ;  and  after  seve- 
ral ineffectual  charges,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
sustained  a  severe  loss,  the  French  squadrons  were 
obliged  to  withdraw,  and  the  retreat  on  that  day 
was  continued  without  any  further  molestation.   The  Oct.  24. 
army  retiring  in  two  columns,  crossed  the  Pisuerga, 
and  headquarters  were  fixed  for  the  night  at  Cordo- 

•  Ante,  viiL  664. 
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chap,  villa.     Much  disorder  prevailed  there  during  the 
lxiv.   njgh^  jn  consequence  of  the  soldiers,  who  already, 
J  812.   from  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  had  become 
relaxed  in  their  discipline,  breaking  into  the  subter- 
ranean caves  in  that  vicinity,  where  the  wine  of  the 
vintage  was  stored.     The  effects  of  intemperance 
i  WeUing.  generally  appeared  when  the  troops  began  to  move 
ton  to  Lordnext  morning ;  but  luckily  the  enemy  was  not  aware 
Oct.  26,    of  the  circumstance,  and  the  retreat  of  twenty  miles 
(furw.  ir.  was  conducted  that  day  without  molestation  as  far 
5u,  512.  as  Duenas,  across  the  Carrion,  where  the  Guards, 
in,  lie.  who  had  disembarked  at  Corunna,  joined  the  army 
ConVLd.  nearly  on  the  spot  where  Sir  John  Moore  had  com- 
76, 77.      menced  his  forward  movement  against  Soult  four 

Nun    v 

295, 298.  years  before.1 

It  had  now  become  evident  that  the  French  ca- 
contina-   valry,  nearly  double  that  of  the  Allies,  and  fresh 
retreat the  fr°m  cantonments,  while  the  British  and  Portuguese 
across  the  were  extenuated  by  the  fatigues  of  a  long  campaign, 
mnd  actions  could  hardly  be  opposed  with  success  in  the  open 
ere*       field  ;  and  therefore  the  utmost  vigilance  was  requi- 
site in  conducting  a  long  march,  in  presence  of  an  ene- 
my so  superior  in  numbers  generally,  and  especially 
predominant  in  that  arm,  so  essential  during  a  retreat. 
The  troops,  accordingly,  were  rested  a  day  behind 
the  Carrion,  to  recruit  their  strength  and  give  time 
for  concentration  ;  the  whole  bridges  over  that  river 
Oct  25.    were  mined  for  explosion,  and  on  the  day  following 
the  retreat  was  continued  towards  the  Douro.    Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  bridges  of  Palencia  over 
the  Carrion  had  not  been  occupied  in  sufficient 
strength,  and  Foy  drove  out  the  troops  who  held  the 
town,  and  gained  the  bridges  before  the  explosion 
took  place.  A  ford  was  also  dexterously  discovered  by 
the  enemy  near  Villamuriel,  while  the  bridge  over  the 
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Pisuerga  at  Tariejo  was  prematurely  fired,  and  failed  chap. 
in  its  effect,  so  that  the  French  horsemen  galloped  LX1V# 


over  and  made  the  party  in  possession  of  the  town    1812. 

prisoners.     These  untoward  events  destroyed  the 

strength  of  Wellington's  position,  for  over  the  bridges 

thus  won  the  enemy  could   pour  in  any  numbers 

they  chose ;  and  the  left  was  accordingly  thrown 

back,  which  had  been  hotly  engaged  nearly  the  whole 

day.    At  length  the  English  general,  seeing  that  the 

enemy's  progress  in  that  quarter  seriously  endangered 

the  whole  army,  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  ordered  ah 

offensive  movement  to  drive  the  French  back  again 

over  the  river.     Those  who  had  crossed  the  ford  ati^nf*'Ji# 

•  •  134,  loO. 

Villamuriel  were  immediately  attacked  by  two  bri-Nap.  r. 
gades  under  Major- General  Oswald's  orders,  andcurw.ix. 
driven  across   the  Carrion  with  considerable  loss,"^^** 
though  the  Allies  suffered  severely,  and  Alava  was  «»•  78*79. 
wounded  while  heading  the  Spanish  infantry  in  the  242!°'  ' 
pursuit.1 

After  this  check,  the  army  retired  sixteen  miles 
on  the  following:  day  without  molestation  to  Cabezon,  Junction  of 

IV  11* 

on  the  Pisuerga ;  and,  as  the  ground  on  the  southern  t0n  *noT 
tank  of  the  river  is  very  strong,  and  the  approach  SjJJjJ^ 
to  the  bridge  difficult,  the  troops  were  halted  for  two 
days  there,  while  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  at 
Tordesillas  equally  prevented  their  progress  in  that 
direction.     On  the  29th,  the  bridges  at  Cabezon  0ct.  29. 
and  Valladolid  were  both  blown  up,  and  the  army 
retreated  across  the  Douro,  the  whole  bridges  over 
*bich  were  destroyed.     The  French,  however,  hav- 
ing got  a  body  of  horse  across  by  swimming,  immedi- 
ately commenced  repairing  the  bridge  at  Tordesillas ; 
upon  which  the  British  were  moved  in  strength  to 
that  point,  and  immediately  began  establishing  bat* 
teries,  which  stopped  the  advance  of  the  enemy  in 
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chap,  that  quarter.     Souham  made  no  further  attempt  to 

lxiv,  continue  the  pursuit  beyond  the  Douro  at  this  time, 

1812.    as  he  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  general  engagement 

till  the  approach  of  Joseph  and  Soult  enabled  him  to 

do  so  with  a  decided  superiority j  and  the  British 

remained  unmolested  behind  its  broad  stream  till 

Not.  6.     the  6th  of  November,  when  the  bridges  both  at  Toro 

and  Tordesillas  haying  been  restored,  and  the  near 

Nov.  8.     approach  of  Soult,  with  an  overwhelming  force  from 

the  south,  rendering  the  line  of  the  Douro  no  longer 

tenable,  the  retreat  was  resumed.     On  the  8th  the 

i  vict  et   army  effected  its  junction  with  Hill's  corps,  and  both 

Conq.  xxi.  united,  took  up  a  position  at  Alba  de  Tonnes  and 

Jones,ii.    San  Christoval,  on  the  ground  which  the  army  had 

Nap.r?7'  tw*ce  occupied  before,  and  which  was  hallowed  by 

aw,  304.  the  recollection  of  the  glorious  victory  of  which  it 

*12, 616.'  had  been  the  theatre.1 

While  the  British,  who  possessed  the  advantage 
And  of     of  an  interior  line  of  communication,  were  thus  con* 
soitaln?1  centrating  their  forces  in  front  of  Salamanca,  Soult 
was  following  Hill's  corps  with  all  the  expedition  in 
bis  power,  and  stretching  out  his  light  troops  to  the 
northward,  in  order  to  feel  for  the  corps  of  Souham, 
which  was  descending  from  the  Douro.      On  the 
6th,  his  headquarters  were  at  Areolo,  and  on  the 
Nor.  7.     day  following  the  advanced  posts  of  the  two  armies 
entered  into  communication  by  Medina  del  Campo. 
The  main  bodies  were  not  long  in  effecting  a  juno 
Nor.  10.    tion ;  and  on  the  10th  the  united  force  advanced 
towards  the  British  post  at  Alba  de  Tonnes.    Gen- 
eral Hamilton,  with  a  brigade  of  Portuguese,  held 
the  castle  at  that  place,  round  which  some  field* 
works  had  been  hastily  constructed ;   and  though 
Soult  battered  it  with  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery, 
to  which  the  Allies  had  only  four  guns  to  reply,  yet 
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their  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  with  such  vigour  chap. 
that  the  enemy  did  not  venture  upon  an  assault,  but.  LX1V- 


sought  for  and  found  a  ford  higher  up  the  Tonnes,    1813» 
at  Galisancho.     On  the  following  day  the  whole 
French  army  passed  over,  and  took  post  in  a  strong  l 
position  near  Mozarbes,  from  whence  detachments  139, 140.' 
of  their  numerous  cavalry  threatened  the  communis  f^'ziu 
cation  of  the  British  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     Thajg-*^ 
force  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  marshals  was  85, 86. 
very  formidable,  amounting  to  no  less  than  ninety-  241^242. 
fire  thousand  men,  of  whom  twelve  thousand  were  G°rw-  **• 
superb  cavalry,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  552! 
of  cannon.1  * 

To  oppose  this  immense  force,  Wellington  had 
fifty-two  thousand  British  and  Portuguese,  including  welting. 
four  thousand  horse,  eighty-nine  guns,  and  fourteen  ^tl°effers 
thousand  Spaniards ;  but  on  the  last  little  reliance  which  is 
could  be  placed  in  a  regular  engagement.  With  so 
great  an  inferiority,  it  was  impossible  for  the  English 
general  to  attack  the  French  on  the  strong  ground 
which  they  themselves  had  selected ;  but  he  offered 
battle  in  his  ovta  position,  and  for  this  purpose  with- 
drew to  the  famous  position  of  Arapeiles.  The  sight 
of  that  memorable  field  strongly  excited  the  soldiers 
of  both  armies  ;  the  French,  conscious  of  their  su- 
periority in  number,  demanded  with  loud  cries  to  be 
led  to  the  combat,  hoping  to  wash  out  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  former  defeat  on  the  very  spot  on  which 
it  had  been  sustained.  The  sight  of  the  ground, 
still  blanched  by  the  skeletons  of  their  countrymen, 
and  strewed  with  fragments  of  casques  and  cuirasses, 
excited  in  the  highest  degree  their  warlike  enthu- 
siasm.   The  British,  nothing  doubtful  of  the  result 

*  "The  three  united  armies  mustered  ninety-five  thousand  eomba- 
Uoti."— Bilmas,  1 242. 
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chap,  of  a  second  battle  of  Salamanca,  clustered  in  great 
LXIV"   strength  on  the  two  Arapeiles,  and  the  ridge  of  Ariba, 


1812.  yet  moist  with  the  blood  of  their  heroic  comrades ;  and 
gazing  with  stern  resolve  on  the  interminable  masses 
of  the  enemy,  panted  for  the  thrilling  moment  which 
was  to  bring  to  a  decisive  issue  their  long  protracted 
contest.  The  opinions  of  the  French  generals,  how- 
ever, were  divided  as  to  the  coarse  which  should  he 
pursued.  Jourdan,  whose  martial  fire  age  had  not 
extinguished,  was  eager  to  fight  immediately;  and 
for  this  purpose  to  bear  down  at  once  on  the  Allies, 
and  hazard  all  on  the  issue  of  a  single  battle.  Soult, 
on  the  other  hand,  better  instructed  in  the  character 
of  the  troops  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  hesitated  to 
attack  them  where  they  stood,  and  instead,  moved 
*  Beim.  f.  a  considerable  part  of  his  force  to  the  left,  so  as  to 
et4ConqCt~  menace  the  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
xxi.  87, 88.  much  ag  Marmont  had  done,  but  on  a  wider  circle, 

Jones,  u. 

140.  Gorw.  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  falcon  swoop 
j>53.   '     which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  his  predecessor.1 

Wellington,  knowing  that  the  immense  superiority 
He  retreats  of  the  enemy,  especially  in  cavalry,  rendered  it  an  easy 
Rodri^  matter  for  them  to  outflank  his  position,  and  disturb 
Not.  is.    his  communications,  took  the  resolution,  as  they 
.would  not  fight,  to  retreat:  already  the  baggage  had 
defiled  through  Salamanca,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  several  loud  explosions  in  the  British  rear 
announced  to  both  armies  that  the  movement  hadcom- 
,menced.    The  operation,  however,  was  a  very  hazar- 
dous one ;  for,  in  performing  it,  the  Allied  army,  de- 
filing almost  within  cannon-shot  of  the  enemy,  pre* 
-sen ted  their  flank,  several  miles  in  length,  to  his  at- 
tack ;  and  a  daring  general  had  the  same  opportunity 
jor  a  brilliant  stroke  which  had  been  presented  to 
Wellington  by  Marmont,  on  the  same  ground,  four 
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months  before.    Possibly  the  extreme  ardour  of  the  chap. 

I  YIV 

French  soldiers  might,  notwithstanding  the  pru- 


dence of  their  leader,  have  brought  on  a  general    1813- 
action;  but  in  that  decisive  moment  the  star  of 
England  prevailed  :   a  violent  storm  of  rain,  accom- 
panied by  a  thick  mist,  came  on,  which  for  two 
burs  rendered  it  impossible  to  see  any  object  more 
than  a  few  yards  ahead ;  and  during  this  interval  of 
darkness,  the  whole  British  army  moved  safely  past 
the  dangerous  ground,  in  three  columns,  having 
the  advantage  of  moving  on  the  high-roads,  while 
the  enemy  could  only  attack  by  cross  lanes,  now 
almost  impassable  from  wet.     A  few  cavalry  alone   , 
followed  the  Allies,  and  made  two  hundred  pri- 
soners;   and  the  single  trophy  which  the    enemy 
could  show  from  a  crisis  which  might  have  changed  c^1'^ 
the  fate  of  Spain  and  the  world,  was  the  English  86,  89. 
second  in  command,  Sir  Edward  Paget,  who  acci-242, 243. 
dentally  fell  on  the  day  following  into  the  hands  of  J™69^- 
a  small  party  of  horse,  while  riding  unattended  from  ▼.  328,330. 
one  column  to  the  other,  during  the  darkness  of  a  552, 553. 
severe  storm.1 

The  retreat  from  the  Arapeiles  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
lasted  but  three  days,  and  it  was  only  disturbed  byExtraor. 
the  cavalry  of  the  French,  almost  all  their  infantry  hLrdSip* 
and  guns  having  halted  at  Salamanca.    Neverthe-*™1  l0Mes 
less  the  distress  of  the  troops  for  the  most  part  was  retreat, 
great,  the  disorders  frightful,  and  the  loss  sustained 
very  considerable.  During  the  whole  march  the  wea- 
ther was  to  the  last  degree  inclement ;  storms  of  wind 
and  rain  succeeded  each  other  with  hardly  any  inter* 
mission ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  already  weak- 
ened  by  the  long  continuance  and  severe  fatigues  of 
the  retreat,  sunk  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  pre- 
cipitated them  into  general  confusion  and  insubordi- 
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lxhT*  na^on-    The  roa(^s  were  so  d^P  that  it  was  with 

—the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  guns  and  baggage- 

'  waggons  could  be  dragged  through ;  the  supplies, 
especially  of  Sir  R.  Hill's  corps,  almost  totally  failed, 
from  the  troops  having  been  thrown  off  their  former 
communications  without  gaining  any  new  ones;  and 
the  soldiers,  compelled  to  straggle  in  quest  of  subsis- 
tence, fell  into  the  usual  disorders  of  a  disorganized 
army.  Many  yielded  to  the  unbounded  passion  for 
intoxication  which  breaks  out  in  all  men  during 
severe  distress,  but  has,  in  every  age,  been  in  t 
peculiar  manner  the  disgrace  of  the  English  people. 

Nor.  is.  On  the  16th,  the  march  of  the  army  was  through  a 
continued  forest,  where  vast  quantities  of  swine  were 
feeding  under  the  trees ;  the  soldiers  immediately 
dispersed  to  shoot  the  game  thus  presented  to  their 
hand }  and  such  a  rolling  of  musketry  was  heard 
through  the  woods,  that  Wellington  at  first  thought 

Mot.  i&  the  enemy  were  upon  them.  A  sharp  skirmish  took 
place,  as  the  rearguard  of  the  army  was  descending 
the  steep  slope  which  leads  from  the  high  table-land 
covered  with  the  forest  to  the  Huebra  stream,  which 
however  was  passed  with  very  little  loss.  A  devia- 
tion from  orders  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officers 
in  direction  of  columns,  had  soon  after  wellnigh  occa- 
sioned a  serious  loss,  by  taking  the  men  to  a  place 
where  the  road,  though  more  direct,  was  crossed  bj 
the  river  in  an  impassable  state  of  flood.  JFrom  this 
dilemma  they  were  only  extricated  by  being  led  back 
by  Wellington  in  person,  happily  without  the  ene- 
my's knowledge,  to  the  ford  which  he  had  originally 

Nov.  17.  assigned ;  and  on  the  17th  the  weather  was  so  dread- 
ful, and  -the  privations  of  the  troops  so  excessive,  that 
most  serious  disasters  might  be  anticipated  if  the  re- 
treat were  conducted  further  in  such  calamitous  cir- 
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cumstances.    Happily,  as  this  was  the  worst  day  of  chap. 

their  suffering,  so  it  was  the  last :  Soult,  whose  troops   LXIV^ 

were  suffering  nearly  as  much  as  those  of  the  Allies,    1812- 

was  compelled  by  utter  starvation  to  discontinue  the 

pursuit  at  the  Huebra;  a  few  squadrons  only  followed 

to  the  Tamanes;  on  the  18  th  the  weather  cleared  up; 

provisions  in  plenty  were  obtained  from  the  magazines 

atCiudad  Rodrigo,  and  liberally  served  out  to  the^^J 

famishing  troops;  and  the  wearied  men,  finding  fuel  Jon«s  h. 

and  dry  bivouacs  on  the  sandy  hills  near  that  for-  Vict,  et 

tress,  forgot  their  fatigues  around  the  blazing  watch- $£%***' 

fires,  and  after  six  months'  incessant  toils  and  dan- Belm- l 

gers,  sunk  into  the  enjoyment  of  undisturbed  repose. xix.  654,555". 

Both  parties  were  now  thoroughly  exhausted  with 

their  fatigues,  and  not  only  rest,  but  a  separation  on  Both 

either  side  in  quest  of  subsistence,  had  become  indis-  ar"".e* ape 

...  pu' ,nt° 

pensable.     If  Soult  had  remained,  with  all  his  forces  winter. 

together,  for  a  week  longer,  one-half  of  his  soldiers, quarte™' 
and  probably  all  his  horses,  would  have  perished  of 
actual  famine ;  and  if  Wellington's  retreat  in  similar 
storms  had  continued  a  few  days  more,  his  army 
would  have  been  wellnigh  dissolved.  Both  the 
French  and  the  English  commanders,  accordingly,  put 
their  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and  the  vast  arrays 
which  had  so  recently  crowded  the  banks  of  the 
Tonnes  were  dispersed  over  a  wide  extent  of  surface. 
The  British  went  into  cantonments  on  the  Coa  and 
the  Agueda ;  the  left  being  thrown  back  to  Lamego, 
and  the  right  advanced  so  far  forward  as  to  hold  the 
pass  of  Bejar.  Headquarters  were  again  established 
at  Frenada.  Soult's  noble  army  was  entirely  dis* 
located ;  his  own  headquarters  were  established  at 
Toledo  in  La  Mancha;  Joseph  returned  with  his 
guards  to  Madrid ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  force  was 
cantoned  in  Old  and  New  Castile,  between  the  Douro 
vol.  viii.  2  p 
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chap,  and  the  Tagus,  Salamanca  being  occupied  in  strength 
LX1V-  by  two  divisions.  But  the  ground  lost  in  the  cam- 
1812.  paign  was  never  again  recovered ;  Asturias  and 
» Vict,  et  Estremadura  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
85jSo.Z  of  the  Spaniards;  the  Imperial  standards  never 
Nicies,  again  crossed  the  Sierra  Morena ;  and  Andalusia, 
ii.  mi.  Murcia,  and  Granada  were  for  ever  delivered  from 
337, 340.   the  oppression  of  the  invader.1 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  British  and  Portu- 
Losses  of  guese  during  this  retreat,  by  casualties  or  prisoners 
^nd^ere in  the  ^e^»  didnot  exceed  fifteen  hundred  men;  but 
address  of  the  stragglers  who  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  were 
tonVcThu  much  more  numerous,  and  the  prisoners  taken  in 
troops,  ^jg  wfty  exceeded  three  thousand.  Altogether,  from 
the  time  that  the  siege  of  Burgos  was  abandoned,  the 
army  had  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of  nearly  seven 
thousand  men.  The  insubordination  of  the  troops, 
and  the  frightful  habits  of  intemperance  to  which  in 
many  cases  they  surrendered  themselves,  were  the 
main  causes  of  this  serious  diminution ;  for  the 
retreat  had  been  conducted  with  extraordinary  skill; 
the  men  of  both  armies  had  retired  above  two  hun- 
dred miles,  in  presence  of  greatly  superior  forces, 
without  a  single  battalion  being  broken,  or  a  gun  or 
standard  taken ;  no  stores,  treasure,  or  provisions 
had  been  destroyed ;  none  of  thanrick  and  wounded 
abandoned ;  no  night  marches,  with  the  exception  of 
that  under  the  cannon  of  the  castle  of  Burgos,  had 
taken  place ;  the  journeys  gone  over  during  the  dav 
had  been  far  from  excessive,  and  till  the  last  three 
days,  when  the  extraordinary  throng  had  occasioned 
a  deficiency  in  the  supplies,  no  want  of  provisions 
had  been  experienced  by  the  troops.  When,  not- 
withstanding these  circumstances,  it  was  still  found 
that  the  loss  from  the  defalcation  of  marauders  and 
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the  capture  of  drunkards  bad  been  so  serious,  and  chap. 
that  the  discipline  of  the  army  bad  been  relaxed  to  a   LXIVv 
great  degree  during  the  retreat,  Wellington  deemed    1812- 
it  indispensable  to  make  a  great  effort  to  recall  all1  Oorw.iz. 
ranks  to  a  sense  of  their  duty ;  and  for  this  purpose  ungton  to~ 
addressed  a  severe  letter  of  admonition  to  the  officers  ffj££k  of 
commanding  divisions  and  brigades,  complaining  in  Nov.  28, 
an  especial  manner  of  the  habitual  inattention  ofj0nes,iL 
regimental  officers  to  their  various  duties,  in  so  farg^rep  .. 
as  the  subordination,  discipline,  and  comforts  of  the  209.  Jack. 

,  ,_  sod,  ii.  247. 

troops  were  concerned.1* 

Never  was  a  document  published  by  a  British  com- 
mander which  produced  a  stronger  sensation,  or  gave  Effect  it 
rise  to  more  vehement  feelings,  than  this  celebrated  J„°tdhueced 
address.  That  the  complaints  were  in  great  part  well  ""J- 
founded,  and  that  every  one's  recollection  could  afford 
ample  confirmation  of  the  material  facts  stated,  was 
indeed  certain ;  but  still,  the  necessity  of  publishing 
them  to  the  army,  and  consequently,  by  the  English 
newspapers,  to  all  Europe,  did  not  appear  equally 


•  4.4 


The  army  bas  met  with  no  disaster ;  it  has  suffered  no  privations 
which  bat  trifling  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  could  not  have 
prevented ;  it  has  suffered  no  hardships  excepting  those  resulting  from 
the  necessity  of  being  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  at  a 
time  when  they  were  most  severe.  The  necessity  for  retreat  existing, 
none  was  ever  made  on  which  the  troops  made  such  short  marches ; 
none  on  which  they  made  such  long  and  repeated  halts ;  and  none  on 
which  the  retreating  armies  were  so  little  pressed  on  their  rear  by  the 
enemy.  Yet,  from  the  moment  the  troops  commenced  their  retreat 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid  on  the  one  hand,  and  Burgos  on 
the  other,  the  officers  lost  all  command  over  the  men.  Irregularities 
and  outrages  of  all  descriptions  were  committed  with  impunity,  and 
lasses  have  been  sustained  which  ought  never  to  have  been  incurred. 
The  discipline  of  every  army,  after  a  long  and  active  campaign, 
becomes  in  some  degree  relaxed ;  but  I  am  concerned  to  observe,  that 
(he  army  under  my  command  has  fallen  off  in  this  respect  in  the  late 
campaign  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  army  with  which  I  have  ever 
been,  or  of  which  I  have  ever  read." — Wbllwotoh  to  Officers  corn* 
Dwuion*  and  Brigades,  ix.  574,  £75. 
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chap,  apparent.  Even  if  it  had  been  necessary,  it  was  urged 
—  that  some  allowance  should  have  been  made  for  men 


181?.   who  had  been  engaged  for  nearly  eleven  months  in 
constant  sieges,  marches,  or  battles ;  and  whose  efforts, 
during  that  period,  had  deliveredhalf  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  drawn  upon  them  the  enemy's  military  force  from 
the  whole  of  Spain.     The  reproaches,  too,  though 
generally  well  founded,  were  not  applicable  to  some 
corps,  particularly  the  light  division  and  foot  guards, 
who  had  joined  from  Corunna,  who  had  conducted 
their  retreat  in  admirable  order;  and  Wellington  was 
not  aware  that  his  own  well-conceived  arrangements 
for  the  supply  of  provisions  to  his  troops  had  been, 
in  many  cases,  rendered  totally  nugatory,  from  the 
impossibility  of  getting  the  means  of  transport  for  the 
stores,  or  the  negligence  of  inferior  functionaries  in 
carrying  his  orders  into  execution.    In  some  cases, 
when  he  supposed  the  men  were  getting  three  ra- 
tions a-day  regularly  served  out,  they  were  in  bet 
living  on  acorns  which  they  picked  up,  or  swine 
which  they  shot,  in  the  woods.     For  these  reasons, 
the  reproof  was,  not  without  grounds,  complained  of 
as  unjust  by  many ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
to  the  great  body  of  the  troops,  the  justice  of  the  re- 
marks was  what  rendered  them  so  unpalatable;  and 
that  the  cogency  of  the  maxim, — "  the  greater  the 
truth,  the  greater  the  libel,"  never  was  more  signally 
evinced  than  on  this  occasion.    As  usual  after  such 
admonitions,  however,  the  reproof,  though  universally 
complained  of,  in  the  end  produced  salutary  effects; 
the  officers  loudly  declaimed  against  the  injustice 
with  which  they  had  been  dealt  with,  but  quietly  set 
357^369.  about  remedying  the  disorders  which  they  were  well 
143°  Jack  aware  k^  crept  into  the  service; l  vast  improvements 
•on,  u.  217  were  effected  in  the  organization  and  arrangements 
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of  the  troops  before  the  next  campaign ;  and  all  ad-  chap* 
mittcd  that  it  was  in  a  great  degree  to  their  henefi.  lxiv. 
rial  effect  that  the  triumphs  of  Vittoria  and  the  Py-  1812- 
renees  were  to  be  ascribed. 

While  this  surprising  campaign  was  going  on  in 
the  centre  and  north  of  Spain,  the  operations  in  the  Operations 
south  and  on  the  east  coast,  though  not  equally  bril-Lnd  euTof 
liant,  sustained  the  character  of  the  British  arms, Spahu 
and,  in  their  ultimate  effects,  were  attended  with  im- 
portant results  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula. 
It  has  been  already  noticed  *  how  much  Wellington 
found  his  operations  impeded,  immediately  before  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  by  the  project  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck  to  commence  his  grand  diversion  on  the 
Italian  shores,  thereby  reducing  the  British  expe- 
dition destined  to  act  on  the  east  of  Spain  to  six 
thousand  men.    Such  as  it  was,  however,  this  arma- 
ment produced  a  very  considerable  impression,  and 
clearly  proved  of  what  importance,  on  the  general 
issue  of  the  campaign,  the  operations  in  that  quarter, 
if  more  vigorously  conducted  and  with  a  larger  force, 
might  have  been.  General  Mai tland,  who  commanded 
this  force,  arrived  at  Port  Mahon  in  Minorca,  in  the 
middle  of  July,  and  at  first  stood  across  for  the  coast  July  20. 
of  Catalonia,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  a  cvwp-de- 
mam  against  Tarragona.   Finding,  however,  though 
preparations  for  a  considerable  rising  in  that  quarter 
bad  been  made,  there  was  no  Spanish  force  in  exist- 
ence capable  of  keeping  the  field  as  a  regular  army, 
and  that  they  could  only  bring  eight  thousand  soma- 
teaes  into  the  field,  while  the  French  had  thirteen  j„iy3i. 
thousand  disposable  men  in  the  province,  besides 
Sachet's  force,  of  a  still  greater  amount,  in  Valencia, 
he  wisely  judged  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  make 

•  AnU,  vttL  540. 
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chap,  an  effort  in  that  province,  and  therefore  made  for 
lxiv.  Alicante,  where  a  strong  fortress,  still  in  the  hands 
1812.    of  the  Murcians,  offered  a  secure  base  for  his  opera- 
tions.    There,  accordingly,  he  landed,  in  the  begin- 
Aug.  7.     ning  of  August;  and  his  arrival  was  most  opportune 
and  beneficial  to  the  common  cause,  as  it  saved  that 
fortress,  which  was  menaced  with  a  siege,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defeat  of  General  O'DonnelL     That 
general,  with  the  last  reserves  of  the  Murcians,  six 
July  2i.    thousand  strong,  had  been  totally  routed  by  a  divi- 
12 iTnep'. sion  of  Suchet's  army  under  Harispe,  only  ten  days 
Tor*?230  tafore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass  of  Castalla,  and  was 
iuy  112.  now  wholly  unable  to  keep  the  field.1 

Maitland's  forces  were  all  disembarked  at  AH- 
Landing ofcante  by  the  11th  August;  but,  although  he  found 
forces'at*  himself  in  communication  with  a  body  of  Spaniards 
anddURe>  considerable  in  point  of  numerical  amount,  yet  no 
cuities they  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  them  for  operations  in 
enced!      the  field;  and  he  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  the  in- 
numerable crosses,  jealousies,  and  vexations,  to  which 
every  British  commander  throughout  the  war,  with- 
out exception,   was   subjected,  who  attempted  to 
combine  operations  with  the  Peninsular  troops,  and 
which  the  iron  frame  and  invincible  perseverance  of 
•Wellington  alone  had  been  able  to  overcome.     Tbe 
governor  of  Alicante,  in  the  first  instance,  refused  to 
give  him  possession  of  that  fortress,  and  only  a  limited 
number  of  men  were  permitted  to  remain  within  its 
.walls;  of  the  British  soldiers  only  three  thousand 
were  English  or  German,  who  could  be  relied  on  for 
the  real  shock,  the  remainder  being  Mediterranean 
mercenaries,  whose  steadiness  in  action  was  untried 
and  doubtful;  and  the  moment  operations  in  the  field 
were  proposed,  such  extraordinary  difficulties  as  to 
providing  subsistence  and  the  means  of  transport 
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were  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  Spanish  authorities  chap.  ' 
and  commanders,  that  Maitland  abandoned  the  at-   LX1V- 
tempt  in  despair,  and  not  long  after,  under  the  com-    1312. 
bined  influence  of  bad  health  and  disgust,  resigned  Oct.  5. 
his  command.  At  the  same  time  twelve  hundred  men, 
under  General,  afterwards  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  dis- 
embarked at  Den ia,  on  the  east  of  Alicante;  but  were 
speedily  assailed  by  superior  forces,  and  forced  to 
re-embark.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Mackenzie, 
who  held  the  command  only  for  a  few  weeks,  when 
he  was  superseded  by  General  Clinton:  but  he  too 
was  paralysed  by  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
surrounded;  and  though  on  the  23d  November  the  not.  22. 
citadel  of  Alicante  was  surrendered  to  the  keeping  of 
the  British,  still  no  offensive  movement  worth  noti- 
cing was  attempted.     General  Campbell  came  next 
with  four  thousand  fresh  troops  from  Sicily ;  but 
the  season  for  active  operations  had  now  passed,  and 
the  winter  was  spent  in  strenuous  efforts  to  put  the 
army  on  a  more  efficient  footing.    It  was  fortunate, 
that  at  this  period  Suchet  was  so  far  deceived  by  the 
habitual  exaggerations  of  the  Spaniards,  that  he  at- 
tempted nothing,  believing  that  the  Allies  had  fifty 
thousand  men  in  his  front.     Thus  this  expedition, 
though  it  did  nothing  else,  yet  produced  the  import-^8*1™- *• 
ant  effect  of  detaining  his  whole  force  in  that  party. 841,349. 
of  Spain,  and  preventing  any  part  of  it  from  joining^  ^4a 
^e  mass  which  was  concentrating  from  all  other™*,  et 
quarters  against  Wellington  in  the  plains  of  Old  97, 163. 
Castile.1 

Though  the  war  in  Catalonia  and  the  Asturias  was 
not  distinguished  by  any  brilliant  events  during  this  operations 
campaign,  yet  the  Spaniards  were  in  both  slowly  {^J^JJi 
regaining  the  ascendency.    The  weight  of  the  Eng-  Asturias. 
lish  army,  though  distant,  operated  with  sensible 
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chap,  effect  in  both  these  provinces,  and  by  compelling  the 
LXIV'   French  to  concentrate  their  forces  to  succour  menaced 


1812.  pointy  or  await  contingent  events,  allowed  the  in- 
habitants to  wrest  from  them  several  important 
points.  In  spring,  Montserrat  was  abandoned  by 
the  invaders,  and  immediately  occupied  by  Colonel 
Green,  who,  with  some  Spanish  bands,  again  fortified 
that  important  stronghold.  Decaen  and  Maurice 
Mathieu  collected  their  forces,  and  in  the  end  of 

July  20.  July  drove  the  Spaniards  a  second  time  from  it; 
but,  instead  of  retaining  their  conquest,  they  set 
fire  to  the  buildings,  and  the  flames  of  the  monas- 
tery told  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  plains 
that  the  holy  mountain  was  no  longer  polluted  by 
the  presence  of  the  spoiler.  The  bands  of  Lacy, 
D'Erolles,  Rovira,  and  Melans,  however,  kept  un- 
disputed .  possession  of  the  whole  mountain  ranges 
with  which  the  country  abounded ;  the  power  of  the 

Oct.  19.  French  extended  only  over  the  fortresses  which  they 
held,  and  the  plains,  and  their  immediate  vicinity ; 
and  so  precarious  was  their  authority  in  more  remote 
quarters  that  eight  thousand  men  were  required 
to  keep  open  the  communication  between  Gerona, 
Barcelona,  and  Tarragona.  In  Asturiaa,  an  English 
squadron,  commanded  by  Sir  Home  Popham,  ap- 

june  20.  peared  in  the  end  of  June  on  the  coast,  and  did  ex- 
cellent service  by  keeping  the  French  poets  in  a  state 
of  constant  alarm,  so  as  to  prevent  Caffiarelli  from 
detaching  any  considerable  force  to  the  aid  of  Mar- 
mont  previous  to  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  Castro 
Urdiales,  a  strong  fort  on  the  sea-coast,  was  taken 

July  6.  in  the  beginning  of  July,  which  enabled  the  squadron 
to  communicate  freely  with  the  insurgents  in  the  in- 
terior ;  and  although  several  attempts  on  Santaader, 
Guetaria,  and  Bilboa  failed,  from  the  strong  fortifr 
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cations  with  which  the  French  had  established  them-  chap. 
selves  in  these  towns,  yet  they  were  all  evacuated  and   LXIV# 


fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  on  occasion  of  1812- 
the  general  concentration  of  the  French  forces  in  the  Aug.  15. 
northern  provinces,  which  followed  the  disaster  of  Sa- 
lamanca.    Bilboa,  indeed,  was  reoccupied  by  Caffa- 
relli  on  the  27th  August;  but  the  whole  coast  from 
Corunna  to  Guetaria,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allies,  and  the  English  vessels  of  war  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  foment  the  insurrection  in  these  important 
provinces.   At  the  same  time  in  the  centre  of  Spain  Not.  2. 
the  power  of  Joseph  was  so  ephemeral,  that  when 
Soult,  with  the  armies  of  the  south  and  centre,  pass- 
ed on  in  pursuit  of  Hill's  army  in  the  end  of  October, 
Elio,  the  Empecinado,  and  Bassecour,  having  united 
the  bands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  reoccu-i  Beim.  I 
pied  that  capital,  where  they  committed  great  ex-^  ^*7' 
cesses,  and  thrust  out  the  garrison,  who,  with  a**1*343- 
erowd  of  helpless  dependants,  again  fell  a  burden  on  86, 8& 
the  unhappy  monarch  in  the  plains  of  Old  Castile.1 
Such  was  the  memorable  campaign  of  Salamanca, 
the  most  glorious,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  General 
which  the  English  annals  can  boast;  the  most  de-tbec«0 
cifiiye  in  its  results  in  favour  of  the  Allied  cause,  P^a*- 
which  had  yet  occurred  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  star  of  Napoleon  had 
appeared  in  the  ascendant,  the  balance  had  not  only 
hong  even  between  the  contending  powers,   but 
inclined  decidedly  to  the  other  side.    At  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign,  the  French  armies  occupied  the 
whole  of  Spain,  from  the  Asturian  rocks  to  the  bay 
of  Cadiz.    The  great  frontier  fortresses  of  Badajoz 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  were  in  their  hands ;  and  the 
British  army,  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  Por- 
tugal, seemed  unable  to  pass  the  giants  who  stood 


cam- 
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chap,  to  guard  the  entrance  into  the  Spanish  territory. 
LX1V*    At  its  close,  both  these  vital  strongholds  had  been 
1812.    wrested  from  their  arms :  Andalusia,  and  the  whole 
provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Sierra  Morena  delivered 
from  their  oppression ;  a  mortal  blow  to  their  power 
struck  on  the  plains  of  Castile ;  Madrid  had  welcomed 
its  deliverers  within  its  gates;  and  Cadiz,  revived 
after  its  three  years'  blockade,  beheld  the  gigantic 
works   of  its   besiegers,  and  their  two    thousand 
guns,  the  trophies  of  its  deliverance.     In  Marshal 
Soult's  words,  the  battle  of  Salamanca  had  indeed 
proved  a  great  historic  event,  which  had  resounded 
through  Europe  and  the  New  World.  The  campaigns 
of  Marlborough  had  no  such  momentous  triumphs 
to  commemorate;    the  glories  of  Cressy  and  Azin- 
cour  were  in  comparison  sterile  in  durable  results. 
Great  as  was  the  disappointment  felt,  in  the  first 
its  vast     instance,  in  England,  at  the  untoward  conclusion  of 
lowering  the  campaign,  and  the  calamitous  issue  of  the  retreat 

the  French  f^Qj  Burgos,  it  was  yet  evident,  on  a  calm  retro- 
power  m  *    •  i  i 
the  Penin- spec t  of  its  results,  and  the  relative  situation  of 

parties  at  its  commencement  and  termination,  that 
the  success  gained  had  been  immense,  and  that  the 
French  power  in  the  Peninsula  had  received  a  fatal 
wound.  True,  the  British  standards  had  been  again 
driven  from  the  Spanish  territory;  true,  Wellington 
had  reassumed  his  old  positions  on  the  Coa  and  the 
Agueda:  but  how  had  this  been  effected?  By  a  con- 
centration of  the  French  forces  from  all  parts  of  Spain, 
and  the  abandonment  in  one  month  of  the  fruits 
of  four  years  of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  conquest. 
Such  a  sacrifice  could  not  again  be  made;  no  second 
Andalusia  remained  to  recruit  the  armies  of  the  north 
after  another  overthrow.  A  fresh  disaster  like  that 
of  Salamanca  would  drive  the  invaders,  as  by  a 
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whirlwind,  from  the  whole  Peninsula.     The  sense  chap. 
of  this,  which  pervaded  the  breasts  of  the  officers.  LXIV" 


and  soldiers  in  both  armies,  consoled  the  Allies  for  1812* 
their  retreat,  and  depressed  the  Imperial  legions  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  transient  success.  The  whole 
warlike  establishments  of  the  latter  had  been  lost ;  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  tbeir  hold  of  all  the  Peninsula 
to  the  south  of  the  Ebro  had  been  loosened.  The 
great  arsenals  of  Madrid,  Seville,  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  the  lines  before  Cadiz,  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands  or  been  destroyed;  no  reserve  parks 
remained  to  enable  tbem  to  attempt  the  siege  of  the 
frontier  places  of  Portugal;  no  fortresses  were  yet 
in  their  possession  to  delay  the  enemy,  should  he 
make  a  second  inroad  into  the  interior  of  Spain ; 
a  single  disaster  in  the  Douro  would  instantly  compel 
the  evacuation  of  Madrid  and  Valencia,  and  send  the 
whole  French  armies  in  confusion  behind  the  Ebro'. 
A  sense  of  this  insecurity  paralysed  the  French  as 
much  as  it  animated  the  British  army ;  the  percep- 
tion of  it,  joined  to  an  ardent  thirst  for  vengeance 
for  the  wrongs  they  had  received,  had  again  revived 
in  a  fearful  degree  the  insurrection  in  the  whole 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  not  actually  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Imperial  troops.  The  recent  appoint-  Oct.  12. 
ment  of  Wellington  as  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish 
armies,  promised  to  impart  to  them  a  degree  of  effi- 
ciency which  they  had  never  previously  attained, 
and  to  direct  them  in  one  uniform  plan  of  operations  • 
against  the  enemy ;  while  the  evacuation  of  more 
than  half,  and  by  far  the  richest  half  of  the  Spanish 
territory,  proved  a  still  more  sensible  wound  to1Belmi 
Napoleon,1  by  depriving  him  of  the  means  of  longer24?.  Wet. 
carrying  on  his  favourite  system  of  making  warxxLfco. 
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chap  maintain  war,  and  throwing  his  armies  in  the  Pen- 
LXIV*  insula  for  their  main  supplies  on  the  treasury  of 
1812.   Paris,  already  severely  drained  by  the  unparalleled 
expenses  of  the  Russian  war* 

Memorable  as  the  merits  of  Wellington  had  been 
Welling-  since  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular  contest, 
mecit8^  they  were  outdone  by  the  shining  exploits  of  this  cam- 

duV oUheP^S11*   ^e  8ecrecy  °f  kis  preparations,  the  rapidity 
campaign,  and  force  of  his  strokes,  the  judicious  direction  of 
his  attacks,  the  vast  effects  which  followed  from 
them,  all  revealed  the  consummate  commander,  now 
for  the  first  time  relieved  from  the  load  which  had 
oppressed  him,  and,  by  the  celerity  of  his  move- 
ments, and  the  skilful  use  of  a  central  position,  coun- 
terbalancing what  would  otherwise  hate  been  deemed 
an  insurmountable  superiority  of  numbers.    When 
it  is  recollected  that  Wellington,  with  an  army  which 
never  could  bring  sixty  thousand  men  into  the  field, 
gained  these  wonderful  successes  over  an  enemy  who 
had  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  effective  veteran 
troops  at  his  disposal,  and  captured  the  two  great 
frontier  fortresses  under  the  very  eyes  of  two  mar- 
shals, who,  as  the  event  proved,  could  assemble  a 
hundred  thousand  men  for  their  relief,  it  is  evident 
that  more  than  fortune  or  national  courage  had  been 
at  work,  and  that  consummate  generalship  had  come 
to  the  direction  of  tried  valour  and  experienced  dis- 
cipline.   The  secrecy  of  the  preparations  for,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  attack  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  the 
stern  resolution  of  the  assault  of  Badajoz;  the  eagle 
eye  which  caught  the  moment  of  decisive  victory  at 
Salamanca ;  the  strategic  skill  which  separated  the 
armies  of  the  north  and  centre,  and  recovered  the 
advantages  gained  by  Marmont  on  the  banks  of  the 


war. 
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Guarena,  form  so  many  models  of  military  skill  chap. 
which  will  ever  engage  the  attention  and  command  LX1  * 
the  admiration  of  succeeding  generations.  1812< 

In  truth,  however,  here,  aa  elsewhere  in  the  great 
revolutions  of  the  world,  moral  causes  were  at  the  Reaction 
bottom  of  the  change;    and  the  talents  of  indi- Xe8 oT" 
vidual  actors  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  aflFairs^^ch 
were  chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  sagacity  with  which  making 
they  discerned,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  availed 
themselves  of,  those  general  impulses  to  mankind, 
whose  operation,  how  important  soever,  was  shroud- 
ed from  the  eye  of  ordinary  observers.     The  more 
that  the  memorable  history  of  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns is  studied,  the  more  clearly  will  it  appear 
that  it  was  the  oppressive  mode  in  which  the  French 
carried  on  the  contest  which  wrought  out  their  ruin ; 
and  that  it  was  to  Napoleon's  favourite  maxim,  that 
war  should  maintain  war,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  his 
fall.     Not  only  did  this  iniquitous  system  every 
where  inspire  the  most  unbounded  and  lasting  hatred 
at  their  domination,  but  it  imposed  upon  his  lieu- 
tenants and  viceroys  the  necessity  of  such  a  separa- 
tion of  their  forces,  with  a  view  to  the  permanent 
levying  and  collecting  of  contributions,  as  necessarily 
exposed  them  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  up  in  de- 
tail, and  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  combined 
or  united  operations.     The  eccentric  irruption  into 
Andalusia,  when  Wellington  in  Portugal  was  still 
unsubdued,  is  the  chief  cause  to  which  all  the  sub- 
sequent disasters  in  Spain  are  to  be  ascribed;  and  it 
arose  clearly  from   the  necessity  of  seizing   upon 
hitherto  untouched  fields  of  plunder*    The  marshals 
were  never  weary  of  expressing  their  astonishment 
at  the  unwise  policy  which  kept  their  armies  de- 
tached from  each  other,  and  melting  away  in  in- 
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chap,  glorious  warfare  in  their  separate  provinces,  when 
'  •the  English  army  retained  a  central  position,  mena- 


1812.  c;ng  alike  to  them  all  But  the  secret  motive  of 
Napoleon  in  so  distributing  his  force  was  very  appa- 
rent. If  he  brought  them  into  large  bodies  to  wage 
a  united  war  with  the  English  general,  the  occupa- 
tion of  many  of  the  provinces  would  require  to  be 
discontinued,  the  levying  of  the  contributions  would 
cease,  and  the  cost  of  his  armies,  hitherto  wholly 
defrayed  by  Spanish  resources,  would  fall  with  over- 
whelming weight  on  the  Imperial  treasury.  Hence 
arose  the  dispersion  of  the  armies,  the  military  go- 
vernments, the  jealousies  of  the  marshals,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  king,  the  exasperation  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  triumphs  of  the  British,  and  the  loss  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  mighty  fabric  based  on  injustice,  reared 
in  rapine,  cemented  by  blood,  involved  in  itself  the 
principles  of  its  own  destruction.  The  very  great- 
ness of  its  power,  the  wide  spread  of  its  extension, 
only  accelerated  the  period  of  its  fall.  All  that  was 
wanting  was  an  enduring  enemy,  that  bad  discern- 
ment enough  to  see,  and  talent  adequate  to  improve, 
the  chances  thus  arising  in  his  favour,  and  a  posi- 
tion where  a  sure  refuge  might  be  found  till  the 
period  of  reaction  should  arrive.  The  constancy  of 
England  presented  such  a  foe,  the  eye  of  Wellington 
constituted  such  a  commander,  and  the  rocks  of 
Torres  Vedras  furnished  such  a  stronghold. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE— WAR  BETWEEN  THE 
OTTOMANS  AND  RUSSIANS— FROM  1808  TO  1812. 

ARGUMENT. 

Durable  Interest  of  the  Eastern  World — Singular  extremes  of  Civilization 
and  Refinement  which  there  appear — Present  Interests  and  Prospects  of  the    CH  A  P. 
East— Political  Combinations  of  which  it  is  becoming  the  Theatre— Wide     LXV. 
Difference  between  the  Structure  of  Society  in  the  East  and  West — Con-" 
stant  Submission  to  Authority  in  the  Former — Rapid  Progress  of  its  early 
Civilization — Proportionate  Rapid  Growth  of  Corruption — Provision  made 
for  its  Correction — In  the  energy  of  the  Tartar  and  Arabian  Tribes — 
Example  of  this  in  the  Conquests  of  Tiinour—  System  of  Oriental  Govern- 
ment, and  Descent  of  the  Throne— Precarious  Tenure  of  Inferior  Authority 
—Rapid  Growth  and  Ephemeral  Duration  of  Wealth  and  Greatness — Con- 
sequent Oppression  to  which  Industry  is   generally  exposed — Seeds  of 
Weakness,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  Hereditary  Institutions — Coun- 
teracting Causes  which  have  preserved  Society  in  the  East — The  Simplicity 
and  General  Purity  of  Manners — The  Absence  of  the  Corruption  of  Power 
among  the  People — The  Municipal  Institutions,  and  Village  Communities 
—The  Comparative  Security  of  Mountain  Fastnesses — Vigour  which  the 
Mahometan  Religion  and  the  Hereditary  Descent  of  the  Throne  have  com- 
municated to  Turkey — Physical  Description  of  the  Turkish  Empire — 
Causes  of  its  Decline — The  Ottoman  mode  of  Fighting  and  System  of  War 
—Description  of  the  Theatre  of  War  between  the  Danube  and  Constanti- 
nople—Great Progress  which  the  Russians  have  made  during  the  last 
Hundred  Years — Negotiations  between  the  Russians  and  Turks  after  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit — Commencement  of  the  War  with  Turkey — First  Successes 
of  the  Russians  on  the  Danube — Siege  and  Fall  of  Brahilow — Siege  and 
Capture  of  Silistrias— Desperate  Turkish  Defence  of  the  Breaches  of  Forti- 
fied Towns — Mode  of  Warfare  by  the  Russians  against  the  Turks — Their 
more  recent  Tactics  in  Wars  with  them — Turkish  Mode  of  Fighting — 
Great  Effect  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Nomad  Nations  by  the  Russians— Im- 
portance of  the  Unhealthiness  of  the  Plain  of  the  Danube  on  the  Wars  with 
the  Russians — Importance  of  the  Fortresses  on  the  Danube — State  of  Turkey 
it  the  Opening  of  the  War  with  the  Russians  in  1807 — Revolution  at  Con. 
stantinople — Dethronement  of  Sultaun  Selim,  and  Accession  of  Mustapha — 
Counter-Rerolution  at  Constantinople — Fresh  Disturbances— Deposition  of 
Mustapha— Death  of  Selim— andAccession  of  Mahmoud — A  third  Revolution 
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CHAP.    — 'Th*  Grand  Vizier  Barayctar  is  Killed  with  Mustapha,  and  the  Janissaries 
LXV.     triumph — Passive  indifference  of  the  People  daring  these  disorders— 
Napoleon's  Desertion  of  the  Turks  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit— Causes  which 


1808.  delayed  serious  Operations  till  the  Spring  of  1809— Campaign  of  that  year 
— Checkered  Successes  on  both  sides — Annexation  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia to  Russia,  and  Campaign  of  1810— Great  Trade  of  the  English  up 
the  Danube  into  Germany  at  this  time— First  Operations  of  the  Campaign 
of  1810— Description  of  Schumla— Unsuccessful  Operations  of  the  Bnssisni 
against  that  Town — Preparations  for  the  Assault  of  Boudschouck— Dread- 
ful Defeat  of  the  Assault— Operations  which  followed  this  disaster— Much 
of  the  Seraskier  of  Sophia  for  the  Raising  of  the  Siege— Kaminski'i  Plsnof 
Attack  on  the  Turkish  Camp— Battle  of  Battin— Blockade,  and  Final  Cap- 
tore  of  the  Turkish  Camp— Capitulation  of  Boudschouck,  and  Ruin  of  Sis- 
towa — Conclusion  of  the  Campaign — Great  Draught  of  Troops  from  the 
Danube  to  Poland— Battle  of  Boudschouck— Evacuation  of  Roudscbouck 
by  the  Russians — the  Turks  cross  the  Danube — Measures  for  Assisting 
them  taken  by  Kutusoff— Distress  of  the  Turks  in  their  Intrenchmenti— 
Great  part  of  them  are  obliged  to  Surrender — Concluding  operations  of  the 
Campaign — Commencement  of  Negotiations  between  the  Russians  sod 
French  for  a  Peace— Treaty  of  Bucharest— March  of  the  Russian  Troops 
for  the  Vistula— Reflections  on  the  Campaign— Character  of  Sultaun  lfah- 
moud — Incompatibility  of  Improvement  or  Renovation  with  the  Mahome- 
tan Institutions. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  prodigies  of  Euro- 
taterateof  P6*11  civilisation,  and  all  the  lasting  benefits  which, 
theEastern  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  race  of  Japhet 
has  conferred  upon  the  species,  its  history  will  never 
equal,  in  the  profound  interest  which  it  excites  in 
the  human  breast,  and  will  continue  to  awaken  to 
the  remotest  era  of  existence,  that  which  arises  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  Eastern  World.  It  is 
there  that  is  to  be  found  the  birthplace  of  the  human 
race ;  there  the  scenes  alike  of  the  earliest  and  the 
most  splendid  efforts  of  civilisation  ;  there  the  spot 
from  which  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kind have  taken  their  rise.  The  greatness  of  the 
states  of  modern  Europe  may  have  produced  a  more 
durable  impression  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  species; 
the  achievements  of  their  intellect  may  have  exalted 
higher  the  character  of  humanity;  but  they  will 
never  awaken  so  profound  an  interest  as  the  annals 
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of  those  states  which  carry  us  back  to  the  original  chap. 
separation  of  nations,  and  the  first  cradle  of  mankind.    LXV* 


Independent  of  the  interest  which  naturally  at-  1808- 
taches  to  the  East,  from  the  sublime  events  and  heart- 
stirring  episodes  of  which  in  every  age  it  has  been 
the  theatre — independent  of  the  obligations  which 
we  owe  to  it  as  the  birthplace  of  letters  and  of 
figures,  of  knowledge  and  of  religion — there  is  some- 
thing in  the  simplicity  of  Eastern  story,  and  the 
pathos  of  Asiatic  incident,  which  must  ever  touch  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  human  heart. 

Although  the  human  race  have  existed  longer 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  ;  although  interesting 
wealth  exhibited  its  earliest  prodigies  on  the  plain  ^^7^. 
of  Shinar,  and  commerce  first  began  with  the  march  m.e?*:  an.d 

civilis&tion 

of  the  camels  through  the  Syrian  deserts;  yet  which  there 
society  has  always  existed  in  a  more  romantic  andappear* 
interesting  form  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western 
world.  The  extremes  of  civilisation  and  simplicity, 
of  wealth  and  poverty,  of  grandeur  and  humility, 
have  from  the  infancy  of  the  world  been  there  brought 
into  close  proximity  with  each  other.  The  splen- 
dour of  the  capital  is  to  be  found  beside  the  rude- 
ness of  the  desert ;  and  the  traveller,  equally  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus  and  the  present  time,  on  emer- 
ging from  the  greatest  cities,  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  the  camels  of  the  children  of  Ishmael.  The  whole 
empires  of  central  Asia  are  penetrated  in  every  direc- 
tion by  these  nomad  tribes.  They  have,  in  every 
age,  formed  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Asiatic 
society  ;  and  at  times  have  exercised  the  most  im- 
portant influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  nations 
which  compose  it.  Through  every  subsequent  stage 
of  society,  nations  will  recur  with  interest  to  these 
primeval  occupations  of  their  race.     The  scenes, 
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chap,  the  manners,  the  imagery  of  the  East,  will  always 
LXV*    form  the  profoundest  chords  that  can  he  touched  in 


1808*  the  human  heart ;  and  to  the  last  ages  of  the  world, 
man,  by  an  indelible  instinct,  will  revert  to  those 
regions  of  his  pristine  existence  with  the  same  inte- 
rest with  which  the  individual  looks  back  to  the 
scenes  of  his  own  infancy. 

Nor  are  the  present  situation  and  future  destinies 
Present  °^  ^e  Oriental  states  less  calculated  to  awaken  the 
interest     interest  alike  of  the  heedless  observer  of  passing 

and  pros-  * 

pects  of  the  events  and  the  contemplative  student  of  the  fortunes 
Eaat*  of  mankind.  By  a  mysterious  agency  it  would 
appear  that  the  fate  of  man,  even  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced stages  of  his  progress,  is  indissolubly  united 
with  the  Eastern  world ;  and  the  present  course  of 
events,  not  less  clearly  than  the  whole  scope  of  pro- 
phecy,  concur  in  demonstrating  that  it  is  there  that 
the  great  changes  calculated  to  affect  the  destiny  of 
the  species  are  to  be  brought  about.  The  course  of 
civilisation,  which  hitherto  constantly  has  been  from 
east  to  west,  has  now,  to  all  appearance,  begun  to 
alter  its  direction.  The  vast  wave  of  civilisation  is 
rolling  steadily  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and 
its  standard  will,  erelong,  be  arrested  only  by  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific.  But  the  progress  of  human 
improvement  is  not  destined  to  be  thus  finally  barred. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  creation  of  man,  the 
stream  of  improvement  has  set  in  in  the  opposite 
direction :  the  British  Australian  colonies  are  ra- 
pidly sowing  the  seeds  of  the  European  race  in 
the  regions  of  the  sun ;  and  even  the  sober  eye  of 
historic  anticipation  can  now  dimly  descry  the  time 
when  the  eastern  Archipelago  and  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific  are  to  be  cleared  by  the  efforts  of  civilized  men, 
find  blessed  by  the  light  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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Nor  are  political  events  less  clearly  bringing  back  chap. 
the  interests  and  the  struggles  of  civilized  man  to  the      x  • 


pristine  scene  of  his  birth.     The  two  great  powers    ls08* 
which  have  now,  in  an  indelible  manner,  imprinted  Political 
their  image  upon  the  human  species,  England  and^^1^*" 
Russia,  are  there  slowly  but  inevitably  coming  into*hich.itU 
collision.     Constantinople  is  the  inestimable  prize thetheatre. 
which,  as  it  will  soon  appear,  brought  the  empires 
of  France  and  Eussia  into  hostility,  and  led    to 
the  overthrow  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  European 
power  by  the  energy  of   barbaric    patriotism  and 
the  force  of  Asiatic  cavalry.     The  same  glittering 
object  has  retained  the  rival  powers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  in  thinly  disguised  hostility  since  the  fall 
of  Napoleon's  power ;  while  "  the  necessity  of  con- 
quest to  existence,"  felt  equally  by  the  British  em- 
pire in  India  as  by  the  French   in  Europe,  has 
already  impelled   the  British    battalions,  with  the 
usual  mixture  of  success  and  disaster  consequent  on 
such  enterprises,  over  the  Himalayan  snows,  turned 
the  stream  of  victory,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  from  the  shores  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
confines  of  Tartary ;  arrayed  the  sable  natives  of 
Bengal  as  victors,  in  the  cradle  of  the  Mogul  power 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  steppes  of  Samarcand ;  and 
brought  the  British  battalions,  though  in  an  inverse 
order,  into  the  footsteps  of  the  phalanx  of  Alexander. 
The  structure  of  society,  the  condition  of  mankind, 
and  the  causes  of  human  happinefs  or  misery,  have  ^r^e  dif. 
always  been  so  different  in  the  Eastern  from  the?"*1"***" 
Western  world,  that  it  would  appear  as  if  a  separate  structure 
character  had,  from  the  very  outset  of  their  career, \n theEaat 
been  imprinted  by  the  finger  of  Providence  on  theand  We8t- 
various  races  of  mankind.     The  children  of  Shem, 
the  dwellers  in  the  tents  of  the  East,  are  still  as 
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Chap,  widely  Separated  from  the  descendants  of  Japhet 
Lxv-  as  when  the  superior  rigour  of  the  European  family 
1808.  impressed  upon  the  Roman  poet  the  belief,  that  to 
their  iron  race  alone  it  was  given  to  straggle  with 
the  difficulties  of  humanity,  and  unfold  the  secrets 
of  nature-*  Their  joys,  equally  with  their  sorrows, 
their  virtues  and  their  vices,  their  triumphs  and 
their  reverses,  the  sources  of  their  prosperity  and  the 
causes  of  their  ruin,  are  essentially  distinct  in  these 
two  quarters  of  the  globe  \  while  the  peculiarities 
of  the  third  great  family  of  mankind  are  still  so 
strongly  marked,  that  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  ever  be  able  to  emerge  from  a  state  of 
Submission  and  servitude;  and  that  the  prophecy 
will  hold  good  equally  in  the  last  as  in  the  first  ages 
ef  the  world,—"  God  shall  multiply  Japbet,  and  he 
.  _     .     shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall 

1  Gen.  ix. 

27.  be  his  servant/ 

Although  civilisation  has  subsisted  from  the  very 
Constant  earliest  times  in  the  Eastern  nations,  and  the  labours 

tfa™thori.°f  m*n  havci  there  achieved  prodigies  of  industry  far 
ty  in  the  surpassing  any  which  have  been  reared  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Western  world ;  yet  no  disposition  to  resist 
authority,  or  assert  independent  privileges,  his  ever 
appeared,  even  in  those  situations  where,  from  tbe 
assemblage  of  mankind  together  in  great  towns,  tbe 
chief  facilities  might  be  supposed  to  have  existed  for 
the  extrication  of  the  democratic  spirit.    Revolts 

*  Auoax  Iapeti  genus 
Igriem  fraitde  mala  gdntitras  intolit. 

Post  ignem  eetherea  domo  ^ 

Subdue  turn,  macies  et  nova  febriuoi 

Terris  incubnit  Conors. 


Nil  mortalibus  arduum  est ; 
Coelum  ipsunl  petirMuS  stttltitifi. 

Horat.  Curm.  Kb.  i,  ode  3. 
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innumerable  have  occurred,  indeed,  in  every  age  of  chap. 
Asiatic  story ;  civil  wars  without  end  have  desolated,  L*y* 
and  still  desolate,  their  beautiful  plains ;  but  they  have  18<*3* 
all  been  brought  about  by  the  casual  oppression  of 
particular  governors,  or  the  hostility  of  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  throne  against  each  other— never  by  the 
general  resistance  of  the  many  to  the  rule  of  the  fewt. 
With  the  termination  of  this  unbearable  oppression, 
or  the  ascent  of  the  throne  by  the  successful  com- 
petitor, all  thoughts  even  of  resistance  have  passed 
away  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  com- 
mercial cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  acquired  re- 
publican ideas  and  resisted  the  authority  of  Darius, 
were  all  of  European  origin,  and  evinced,  in  their 
character  and  institutions,  the  European  spirit.  No 
attempt  to  organize  a  system  of  popular  resistance 
to  encroachment,  such  as  in  every  age  of  European 
history,  alike  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  has 
formed  the  great  and  deserving  object  of  public  effort, 
ever  was  thought  of  in  the  East.  From  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  moment  the  whole  Oriental 
world  have  been  strangers  alike  to  the  elastic  vigour, 
the  social  progress,  and  the  democratic  contentions 
of  the  European  race.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  aay 
that  they  submit  now  without  a  thought  of  -resistance 
to  the  grossest  oppression  of  their  governors,  or 
whomsoever  is  placed  in  authority  over  them.  The 
idea  of  opposition  has  never  crossed  their  minds : 
they  have  done  so  without  a  murmur  from  the  days 
of  Abraham, 

Owing  to  the  prodigious  fertility  of  their  great 
alluvial  plains,  and  the  unbounded  riches  of  nature  Rapid  pro- 
which  there  spring  up  almost  unbidden  to  the  hand  f]£j*  £.fvi_ 
of  the  husbandman,  the  progress  of  opulence  has  lisation  in 
always  been  much  more  rapid  in  the  Eastern  than 
in  the  Western  world.    In  the  great  plain  of  Meso- 
potamia, one-half  of  which  is  composed  of  a  natural 
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chap.,  terrace,  sloping  down  with  a  gradual  declivity  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  and  the  other  of  a 


*808.  similar  slope,  inclining  the  other  way,  from  the  Tigris 
1  Gmi«'  to  the  Euphrates,1  the  means  of  irrigation  arepro- 
Y.89!*'  vided,  as  it  were,  ready  made  by  nature  to  the 
hand  of  man.  Nothing  is  required  on  his  part  but 
to  convey  away  into  little  channels  the  beneficent 
stream  which,  descending  in  perennial  flow  from  the 
Armenian  snows,  and  larger  in  summer  than  win- 
ter, affords  the  means  of  spreading  continual  ver- 
dure and  fertility  over  a  soil  where  vegetation  ripens 
under  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  In  the  Delta  of 
Egypt  a  level  surface  of  great  extent  is  annually  sub- 
merged by  the  fertilizing  floods  of  the  Nile ;  and 
the  principal  difficulty  of  man  is  to  clear  out  the  pro- 
digious luxuriance  of  vegetation  which  springs  up 
from  the  solar  warmth,  when  the  waters  of  the  river 
have  first  regained  their  natural  channel.  In  the 
European  fields,  again,  the  productive  powers  of  na- 
ture require  to  be  drawn  forth  and  assisted  by  a  long 
period  of  human  labour.  The  operations  of  drain- 
ing, planting,  and  enclosing,  which  are  essential  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  are  the  work  of 
centuries ;  and  the  vast  profits  which  in  the  East 
reward  the  first  and  infant  efforts  of  human  cultiva- 
tion, are  gained  in  the  West  only  by  the  result  of 
the  accumulated  labour  of  many  successive  genera- 
tions. Agricultural  riches,  and  consequent  com- 
mercial opulence,  spring  up  at  once  in  the  East  with 
the  rapidity  and  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation : 
they  are  of  slow  and  difficult  growth  in  the  West, 
like  the  oak  and  the  pine,  which  arrive  at  maturity 
only  after  the  lapse  of  ages. 

But  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  agri- 
cultural wealth,  like  vegetation,  thus  spring  up  under 
the  warmth  of  an  Eastern  sun,  is  the  fragile  nature 
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of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  chap. 
seeds  of  rapid  decay  which  are  involved  in  its  struc- 


ture.    The  law  of  nature  seems  to  be  of  universal    1808a 
application — all  that  rapidly  comes  to  maturity  is  Propor- 
subject  to  as  speedy  decay — whatever  is  destined  forJ^^Ji 
long  duration  is  of  the  slowest  growth,  and  of  the  °/  corrup- 
most  tardy  development.    The  early  prodigies  of 
Oriental  civilisation  were  of  no  longer  duration,  in 
the  great  year  of  human  existence,  than  the  first 
fruits  of  spring  amidst  the  quickly  succeeding  har- 
vests with  which  the  labours  of  the  natural  year  are 
crowned.     The  seeds  of  decay  were  sown  with  no 
unsparing  hand  :  from  the  native  corruption  of  the 
human  heart,  they  found  a  soil  richly  prepared  for 
their  growth  in  the  physical  ease  and  natural  bless- 
ings with  which  man  was  surrounded.     As  quickly 
as  the  bounties  of  nature  gave  him  opulence,  did  his 
own  vices  engender  wickedness ;   and  the  history 
of  the  East,  from  the  earliest  times,  exhibits,  in 
Gibbon's  words,  "the  perpetual  round  of  valour, 
greatness,  discord,  degeneracy,  and  decline." 

If  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  civilisation  in  the  Eastern  plains  is  con-  Provision 
sidercd,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  germs  of  ™c*rr^. 
corruption  in  the  human  heart  under  the  genial  in-tion» 
fluence  of  prosperity,  it  not  only  will  appear  no  way 
surprising  that  corruption  and  degeneracy  should  so 
speedily  have  spread  in  the  Asiatic  monarchies.  Per- 
haps the  only  circumstance  that  will  attract  wonder 
is,  how  the  human  race  has  ever  been  able  to  extri- 
cate itself  from  the  vice  and  weakness  thus  incident 
to  the  very  first  steps  of  its  progress.    It  is  more  than 
doubtful,  indeed,  whether,  in  a  state  of  society  where 
the  working  classes  are  universally  and  invariably 
obedient,  and  no  spring  of  improvement  or  purifica- 
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chap,  tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  efforts  of  the  lower  orders 
LXV*    for  their  political  elevation,  or  the  struggles  of  the 


1808.  poor  to  better  their  condition,  any  means  of  correct- 
ing or  removing  the  wide-spread  corruption  conse- 
quent on  early  prosperity  could  be  found  in  the  bosom 
of  society  itself.  But  these  means  are  provided  with 
unerring  certainty  in  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  the  character  which  permanent 
causes  have  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  greater  part  of  that  large  portion  of  the  globe. 
It  is  only  in  particular  districts  of  Asia,  in  tbe 
plain  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
in  the  fertile  fields  of  China,  or  in  tbe  alluvial  beds 
of  Asia  Minor,  that  the  natural  riches  and  advan- 
tages are  to  be  found  which  in  every  age  have  over- 
spread the  earth  with  the  early  prodigies  of  human 
industry.  In  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  the  physical  circumstances  of  mankind  are 
widely  different ;  and  hardship  and  suffering  have 
imprinted  as  bold  and  energetic  a  character  upon 
the  human  mind,  as  ease  and  opulence  have  softened 
and  relaxed  it  in  situations  blessed  with  greater  na- 
tural advantages.  It  is  in  the  intermixture  of  these 
different  races  of  man  that  tbe  means  of  continually 
renovating  the  human  race  have  been  provided. 
"  Asia,'9  says  Montesquieu,  "  is  distinguished  by 
in  the  one  remarkable  peculiarity :  the  boldest  races  of  men, 
•^r|y^and  the  most  effeminate,  are  placed  by  Nature  in 
andAra-  close  proximity  to  each  other."  This  peculiarity 
ian  tn  es.  arjgeg  from  tjje  physical  conformation  of  the  Asiatic 

continent.  The  elevated  steppes  of  Tartary,  tbe 
arid  deserts  of  Arabia,  touch,  as  it  were,  the  fertile 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  or  Armenia:  the  ruthless 
Affghans  border  on  the  patient  Hindoos.  Tbe  chil- 
dren of  the  desert  are  ever  at  hand  to  punish  tbe 
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vices  and  obliterate  the  corruptions  of  the  cities  of  chap. 
die  plain.    In  the  southern  portions  of  Asia,  in  the 


vast  peninsula  of  Arabia,  a  race  of  men  hare  existed  1808* 
from  the  earliest  times,  on  whom  hardship  and  diffi- 
culty ham  eternally  imprinted  the  same  bold  and 
daring  qualities.  Differing  in  no  respect  from  their 
ancestors  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  children  of 
Ishmael  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
poor,  sober,  and  enduring ;  mounted  on  their  steeds, 
or  seated  on  their  camels,  they  seek  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence amidst  sterile  gravel  or  arid  sands,  and 
preserve  pure,  on  a  rocky  soil,  and  under  the  rays  of 
a  vertical  sun,  the  simplicity  and  the  energy  of  pa- 
triarchal -life.  Still,  as  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  the 
pastoral  nations  of  the  north  wander  over  the  vast 
table-lands  of  Tartary,  multiplying  with  the  herds 
and  flocks  which  graze  around  them,  and  possessing, 
even  to  profusion,  that  multitude  of  horses  which  in 
every  age  has  constituted  the  strength  of  the  Scythian 
tribes.*  It  is  in  the  undacaying  vigour  and  ceaseless 
multiplication  of  these  nomad  tribes,  that  the  means 
of  the  continual  renovation  of  the  human  race  in  the 
Asiatic  empires  has  been  provided.  As  certainly  as 
the  wealth  of  the  plain  produces  corruption,  the 
hardihood  of  the  north  engenders  rapacity  ;  and  the 
effeminate  monarchies  of  the  East  have,  in  every  age, 
fallen  before  the  daring  rovere  of  the  Scythian  wilds, 

with  the  same  certainty  that  the  timid  herds  of  in- 
ferior animals  perpetually  become  the  prey  of  the 

savage  lords  of  the  wilderness.     The  barbarian  con- 

•  Among  the  Tartars  to  the  north  of  the  great  range  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, there  is  hardly  an  individual  so  poor  as  not  to  possess  thirty  or 
forty  horses :  the  luxury  of  the  great  consists  almost  entirely  in  the 
number  of  these  animals,  which  on  these  boundless  grassy  wilds  cost 
Homing :  and  many  of  the  chiefs  possess  three  or  four  thousand -steeds. 
—Max/ie  Baca,  **L  L  p.  172. 
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chap,  querors,  when  they  settle  in  the  opulent  regions  of 
lxv.  civilisation,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  be- 
1808.  come  as  corrupted  as  the  nations  they  have  conquer- 
ed ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  certain  impulse  has  been 
communicated  to  human  vigour,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary degeneracy  of  the  seats  of  opulence  purified,  for 
a  season  at  least,  by  the  infusion  of  barbarian  energy. 
And  when  they  in  their  turn,  or  their  descendants, 
yield  from  the  same  causes  to  the  same  vices,  the 
same  means  of  regeneration  are  at  hand.  Renewed 
wealth  again  attracts  barbaric  rapacity,  and  a  fresh 
inroad  of  northern  energy  restores  the  fallen  dig- 
nity of  the  species. 

The  provision  made  by  nature  for  the  easy  and 
Example  effectual  passage*  of  huge  bodies  of  the  Tartar  tribes, 
thecon-n  constitutes  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of 
quest  of    the  Asiatic  continent,  and  in  everv  age  has  been 

Tumour,  *        •     '     *    1  •  ^  ii« 

productive  of  the  most  important  effects  on  the  his- 
tory of  its  nations.  Gibbon  has  told  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  the  vigour  and  ability  of  the  Chinese  Emperors, 
who,  pressing  on  the  Tartar  tribes  in  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Asia,  forced  their  inhabitants 
on  the  central  districts  of  Tartary,  and  at  length 
impelled  the  moveable  wave  on  the  decayed  frontiers 
of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  the  prodigious  extent 
of  pasture  lands,  capable  of  furnishing  supplies  of 
food  for  the  greatest  armies,  which  is  the  cause  of  this 
astonishing  effect.  It  is  narrated  by  the  historian 
of  Timour,  that  that  great  warrior,  in  one  of  his  ex- 
peditions from  Samarcand  against  China,  marched 
five  months,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  thousand 
horsemen,  constantly  in  a  north-eastern  direction, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  this  immense  body 
of  men  obtained  food  by  hunting,  and  the  milk  of 
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the  mares  which  followed  their  squadrons,  while  the  chap. 
horses  subsisted  on  the  grass  which  they  were  travers-  LXV- 
ing.  And  of  the  terrific  nature  of  the  inroad  which  18<)8. 
such  a  horde  of  barbarians  makes  when  they  approach 
the  cities  of  civilized  opulence,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  what  occurred  when  the  same  conqueror 
drew  near  to  Bagdad,  The  trembling  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  aware  of  the  near  proximity  of  the  Tartar 
host,  were  anxiously  straining  their  eyes  in  the  north- 
eastern direction,  where  they  were  first  expected  to 
appear,  when  the  low  hills  which  adorn  the  Tigris 
in  that  direction  suddenly  became  covered  with  a 
confused  multitude  of  men  and  horses,  stretching  on 
either  side  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Wave  after 
wave  rolled  onwards  during  the  whole  day,  like  the 
rising  tide  on  the  sands  of  the  ocean,  until  they  ar- 
rived at  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  which  they  required 
to  cross  before  the  city  could  be  reached.  That  broad 
and  deep  stream,  however,  did  not  for  a  moment 
arrest  the  Scythian  host.  Impelled  alike  by  the  near 
prospect  of  plunder,  and  the  imperious  commands 
of  Timour,  the  foremost  squadrons  plunged  into  the 
river,  the  Tartar  horses  easily  stemmed  the  current, 
and  the  dripping  squadrons  were  in  a  few  minutes 
seen  pursuing  their  march  on  the  western  bank. 
Band  after  band  of  the  immense  multitude  plunged 
in  with  ceaseless  vigour ;  numbers  were  squeezed  to 
death  or  drowned  by  the  throng,  but  still  those  in 
front  were  pushed  on  by  the  huge  mass  behind,  until, 
like  the  white  ants,  they  almost  formed  a  bridge 
across  the  river  by  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades. 
Without  a  moment's  intermission,  however,  the  pas- 
sage was  continued,  the  town,  closely  besieged,  was 
soon  after  stormed,  the  greatest  part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants put  to  the  sword  j  and  when  Timour  left  Bag- 
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chap,  dad  in  quest  of  a  new  theatre  of  devastation,  he  left 
LXV-    a  hundred  and  twenty  pyramids  in  different  parts 


1808.   0f  £be  city,  each  containing  a  thousand  heads,  to 
Petit  La-  fifc09F  where  his  sabre  had  been.1 

croix, 

Vie  de  Ti-  The  system  of  government  in .  the  East,  from  the 
T^d  hi.  e&rtiaftt  times,  has  been  the  same ;  we  have  no  need 
184-  to  turn  to  modern  travellers  for  a  picture  of  the  social 
HUtory  of  *y*tei&  i  it  is  to  be  found  sketched  out  in  the  books 
the  Ma-    of  the  Old  Testament,  and  faithfully  portrayed  in 

hommedan    -  -  — —  .  * 

Empire,  ui.  the  pages  of  Xenophon  and  Herodotus.    Rank  and 
36i,  366.  authority  are  every  where  personal  only  :  power  is 
Oriental0  annexed  to  office,  not  to  families  j  and  depends  for 
mentTnd  ***  esta^^^,cnftnt  *nd  continuance  solely  on  the  will 
descent  of  of  the  sovereign.     The  throne  itself  is  seldom  found 
rone'to  follow  the  hereditary  line  of  descent ;  the  natural 
attachment  of  mankind  to  the  families  of  their  be- 
nefactors has  commonly,  for  several  generations, 
.secured  its  continuance  in  the  members  of  the  fa- 
mily of  a  first  founder  of  an  empire  ;  but  no  regular 
principle  .of  succession  has  been  followed,  and  the 
most  energetic  and  audacious,  whether  of  legitimate 
or  illegitimate  birth,  has  usually,  without  opposi- 
tion, seized  the  diadem.     The  people,  with  that  dis- 
position to  passive  submission  which  in  every  age  has 
characterized  the  inhabitantsof  Asia,  submit  without 
a  murmur  to  a  change  of  dynasty.     The  victor,  ge- 
nerally in  a  single  battle,  is  instantly  saluted  as  sul- 
tan by  all  the  satraps  and  cities  of  the  empire ;  the 
stroke  of  fate  is  implicitly  acquiesced  in  by  all ;  and 
the  descendants  of  a  family  which  have  enjoyed  the 
throne  for  centuries,  are  consigned  without  regret  to 
the  obscurity  from  which  they  sprung,  and  speedily 
lost  among  the  multitudes  of  humble  life. 

The  same  instability  and  precarious  tenure  of 
power  are  to  be  found  in  a  still  greater  degree  among 
the  inferior  depositaries  of  authority.     If  the  chances 
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df  victory,  or  the  mutability  of  fortune,  seat  or  un-  c&ap. 
seat  a  dynasty  oir  the  throne,  the  favour  of  a  sultan,    LXV' 
the  caprice  of  a  minister,  or  the  accidents  of  success,    in- 
still more  rapidly  place  or  displace  the  rulers  in  the  Precarious 
cities  and  the  governors  in  the   provinces.      The  inferior 
changes  of  fortune,  which  from  the  earlkst  ages  have  authority- 
existed  in  the  East,  appear  incredible  to  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  more  stable  order  of 
things  in  the  Western  world.    The  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures,  the  sudden  elevations  and  as  Sudden  depres- 
sions of  human  life  portrayed  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
are  not  the  brilliant  creations  of  Oriental  fancy ;  they 
are  the  faithful  picture  of  the  continually  occurring 
changes  of  fortune  in  the  Eastern  world.     A  barber 
may  there  any  day  become  a  vizier ;  a  vizier,  if  he 
escapes  the  bowstring,   may  often  esteem  himself 
happy  if  he  can  become  a  barber.     The  education  of 
all  classes  is  the  same  j  for  this  simple  reason,  that .  ' 
none  can  foresee  with  tolerable  certainty  any  mate* 
rial  difference  in  their  destiny  in  life.     Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see,  as  chief  ministers  of  the 
sultan,  men  who  had  formerly  been  trained  to  the 
humble  duties  of  street  porters :  a  shoemaker  often 
becomes  the  high  admiral  of  the  Turkish  fleet.    The 
descent  from  greatness  is  often  still  more  rapid 
than  the  ascent;   wealth  attracts  envy,  and  cupi- 
dity on  the  throne  seldom  fails  to  find  pretexts  for 
confiscating  the  riches,  the  fruit  of  connived  at 
plunder.      When  the  inevitable  hour  arrives,  the 
victim  of  imperial  cruelty  or  vengeance  submits 
to  the  stroke  of  fate ;   the  ruler  of  millions  of  sub* 
jects,  the  master  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  quiet- 
ly stretches  out  his  neck  to  the  bowstring ;   his 
exorbitant  possessions,  the  object  of  so  much  envy, 
are  confiscated  to  the  treasury,  or  handed  over  to  a 
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qhap.  more  fortunate  successor ;  and  his  children  erelong 

lxv.    are  found  labouring  with  their  hands  in  the  fields, 

1808.   carrying  water  in  the  streets,  or  bearing  lances  as 

private  soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  their  father's  sue 

cessor. 

Improvement,  and  the  spread  of  opulence  in 
Rapid  Europe,  are  the  slow  growth  of  successive  genera- 
elementf  ^on8»  eac^  °^  which  have  added  something  to  the 
duration  of  national  wealth,  or  gained  something  for  the  public 
greatness,  rights.  The  virtues  or  the  vices;  the  weakness  or 
the  energy,  of  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  though 
by  no  means  unimportant  elements  in  the  national 
fortunes,  seldom  produce  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  the  state.  The  public  tranquillity  de- 
pends on  the  bravery  and  virtue  of  the  higher  ranks; 
the  public  opulence  upon  the  industry  and  frugality 
of  the  lower.  But  in  the  East  almost  every  thing 
turns  upon  the  energy,  the  talents,  and  activity  of 
the  sovereign  on  the  throne.  If  he  is  possessed  of 
martial  qualities  and  shining  abilities,  the  fortunes 
of  the  state  are  speedily  raised  to  the  very  highest 
point  of  elevation :  if  he  is  sunk  in  indolence,  or 
lost  in  the  pleasures  of  the  harem,  external  disaster 
and  internal  dilapidation  as  speedily  ensue.  The 
vigour  of  a  great  monarch  wielding  the  despotic 
powers  of  government,  speedily  makes  itself  felt  in 
every  department :  order  is  maintained  by  the  sa- 
traps and  governors  of  provinces,  each  trembling 
for  the  preservation  of  his  own  authority ;  industry 
and  property  are  protected  among  the  poor ;  multi- 
tudes flock  from  the  adjoining  states,  to  share  in 
the  protection  of  vigour  and  justice ;  warriors  crowd 
from  all  quarters  to  follow  the  standards  of  victory 
and  plunder.  Internal  triumph,  external  success, 
thus  rapidly  accumulate  round  the  empire  of  energy 
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and  courage ;   and  the  immense  moveable  or  float-  chap. 
ing  population  of  Asia,  speedily  causes  an  extra- 


ordinary  influx  of  inhabitants  into  the  principal  lg08. 
cities  of  the  empire.  The  whole  history  of  the 
East,  from  the  earliest  ages,  is  composed  of  the 
successive  elevations  of  dynasties  or  individuals  by 
the  efforts  of  the  possessors  of  the  throne,  and  their 
as  uniform  decline,  and  ultimate  extinction,  from 
the  degeneracy  and  effeminacy  of  their  unworthy 
successors. 

In  Europe,  alike  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  a 
great  degree  of  stability  has  been  communicated  to  principles 
the  acquirements  of  civilisation,  the  conquests  of^fo^egour 
power,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth;    and  al- powerful 
though  the  progress  of  nations  has  been  interrupted  than  In01*6 
by casual  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  yet  along  period theEa8t- 
of  prosperity  and  greatness  has  been  imparted  to 
national  existence,  and  its  decline  has  been  owing 
to  a  succession  of  causes  which  have  gradually  un- 
dermined, and  at  last  dried  up  the  sources  of  pro* 
sperity.     But  in  the  East  a  very  different  progress 
presents  itself.     The  rise  of  power,  the  growth  of 
civilisation,  the  marvels  of  opulence,  have  always 
been  far  more  rapid  than  in  the  Western  world; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  catastrophes  to  which 
they  have  been  subject  have  been  much  more  rapid, 
and  the  degeneracy  by  which  they  have  been  under- 
mined, infinitely  more  swift  in  its  progress.    Though 
the  voice  of  reason,  matured  by  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, cannot  as  yet  affirm  that  the  European 
communities,  with  all  their  advantages  of  religion 
and  knowledge,  have  eradicated  from  their  bosom 
the  seeds  of  mortality,  it  may  with  confidence  be 
affirmed,  that  as  they  have  been  slower  of  growth, 
so  they  will  be  more  durable  in  existence  than  the 
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chap.  Oriental  dynasties ;  and  tbat  the  causes  of  decline, 
common  to  humanity,  have  been  combated  in  the 


1808.  Western  by  far  stronger  principles  of  vigour  and 
renovation  than  have  ever  appeared  in  the  Eastern 
world. 

But,  for  the  same  reason,  corruption,  when  it  does 
And  those  spread  through  the  vitals  of  the  state,  will  be  more 
uoadboT  diwpty  rooted  in  Europe  than  in  Asia ;  and  if  de- 
generacy  does  overtake  society  in  its  last  stages,  it 
will  be  far  more  universal  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East  Nothing  is  so  remarkable  in  the  Asiatic 
states  as  the  simplicity  of  manners  and  habits  which 
prevails  beyond  the  pale  of  those  who  actually  enjoy 
the  transitory  wealth  or  power  which  are  the  conse- 
quence of  the  sultan's  favour.  That  they  speedily 
are  corrupted  by  the  possession  of  wealth,  and  that 
the  descendants  even  of  the  bravest  men  become,  in 
a  few  generations,  so  utterly  degenerate,  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  contributing  any  thing  to  the  defence  of 
the  state,  may  be  considered  as  decisively  proved 
by  every  period  of  Asiatic  history.  But  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  as  they  share  in  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  wealth  and  power,  so  they  have  at  no 
period  been  generally  aflfected  by  its  corruptions. 
If  a  traveller  enters  an  Asiatic  town,  he  finds  the 
manners  of  the  people  and  simplicity  of  domestic 
life  nearly  as  they  appear  in  the  sacred  records  and 
the  early  narrative  of  Herodotus.  In  Europe,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  political  power  and  opulence  have 
descended  far  more  generally  through  all  classes  of 
society,  and  communicated  in  consequence,  during 
the  periods  of  public  virtue;  a  far  greater  degree  of 
durability  and  vigour  to  political  prosperity ;  so  the 
seeds  of  corruption,  when  they  do  spread,  will  be  in 
proportion  more  generally  diffused,  and  degeneracy* 
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when  it  reaches  the  middle  ranks,  more  universal  chap. 

and  hopeless. 


Polygamy  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  dreadful  evil  in    1808, 
the  East ;  and  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  Ruinous 
all  races  of  its  conquerors  have  degenerated,  in  a  few  pofygl^y, 
generations  after  their  establishment  in  the  subdued  which  >et 
districts,  has  been  doubtless  mainly  owing  to  this  fined  ai- 
rninous  institution,  which,  among  the  great  and  "^"J 
aiuent,  poisons  the  sources  of  manhood  and  en-1*6*1,6**- 
ergy  in  the  cradle.      The  Scythian  chief  himself 
was  bred  up  amidst  his  herds  and  his  flocks :  wan- 
dering on  horseback  from  morning  till  night,  he  ac- 
quired vigour  from  habit,  and  hardihood  from  neces- 
sity.   His  degenerate  offspring,  after  his  conquests 
had  been  completed,  bred  up  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
harem,  surrounded  by  women,  wealth,  and  flattery, 
sensual,  capricious,  and  tyrannical,  could  hardly  be 
recognised  as  the  offspring  of  such  a  parent.     But 
polygamy,  with  all  its  attendant  train  of  ills — fawning 
eunuchs,  fiery  passions,  luxurious  seraglios,  female 
jealousy,  and  sensual  corruption — never  has,  and 
never  can  be,  a  vice  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Keceasity,  the  strongest  of  all  laws,  will,  in  every  age 
and  part  of  the  world,  confine  men  to  a  single  wife : 
the  cost  of  several,  or  a  train  of  concubines,  is  so' great, 
that,  like  a  stud  of  hunters  or  race-horses  in  England, 
it  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind.     By  leading  to  the  speedy  corruption  of 
the  higher  ranks,  this  ruinous  institution  may  indeed, 
and  always  does,  exercise  a  fatal  influence  on  the  na- 
tional fortunes ;  but  its  effect  on  general  manners, 
domestic  purity,  or  tho  progress  of  population,  is 
fery  inconsiderable.     In  none  of  these  respects,  per- 
haps,  is  it  so  powerful  an  instrument  of  corruption  as 
the  female  profligacy  and  promiscuous  concubinage, 

vol.  VIII.  2  a 
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chap,  which,  pervading  all  ranks,  is  felt  as  so  consuming  an 
LXV-    evil  in  all  the  great  cities  of  western  Europe. 


1808.        As  no  protection,  in  any  age  or  in  any  country  of 
Causes  of  Asiatic  history,  has  existed  in  the  spirit  of  freedom 
peDMtedm~  which  pervaded  the  middle  or  lower  classes,  or  the 
ctfc°umtr    t>ulwark8  which  they  have  constructed  against  the 
stances,     tyranny  of  the  sovereign,  human  industry  might  have 
been  almost  destroyed,  and  the  human  race  become 
wellnigh  extinct  in  many  of  its  most  favoured  re- 
gions, in  consequence  of  the  constant  oppression  of 
arbitrary  power,  or  the  periodical  inroads  of  the 
Scythian  cavalry,  if  it  were  not  for  three  circum- 
stances, eminently  characteristic  of  eastern  civiliza- 
tion, which  in  every  age  have  formed  the  principal 
sources  of  protection  to  Oriental  industry. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  the  institution  of  the  village 
The  est*-  communities,*  which  has  been  already  dwelt  on  in 
of  village  treating  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  India,  and 
nit?es!U"    w^^  prevails  generally  throughout  almost  every  part 
of  the  East  Society  there  appears  in  its  very  simplest 
form.     A  certain  district  around  a  village  belongs  in  { 
common  to  all  its  inhabitants.  -  Some  are  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  with  their  surplus 
produce  maintain  the  other  classes  of  the  little  so- 
ciety, among  whom  thedifferenttradesof  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,   bricklayers,    masons,  barbers,  bakers, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  and  others,  are  divided;  each 
member  of  which  is  bound  in  his  own  profession  to 
contribute,  sometimes  by  money,  at  others  by  a  re- 
turn in  kind,  to  the  wants  of  the  other  members  of 
the  community.     The  general  tax,  or  rather  tribute, 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  whole,  is  levied  by  cer- 
tain persons  chosen  by  all  the  members,  who  allocate 
with  great  nicety  the  share  of  the  burden  upon  each 

*  Ante,  vii.  23. 
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individual,  charge  themselves  with  its  collection,  and  chap. 
account  for  it  to  the  pasha  or  other  collector  of  the    LXV- 
revenue.  The  attachment  of  the  people  to  these  little    1808. 
commonwealths  is  so  strong  as  to  he  almost  inextin- 
guishable ;  if  the  members  of  it  are  dispersed  by 
foreign  violence,  it  is  perpetuated  from  generation  to 
generation  :  the  ancient  landmarks  are  preserved ; 
even  the  sites  of  the  different  cottages  are  imprinted 
on  their  memories,  and  handed  down  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  happier  times  return,  and  the  dispersed 
community  or  their  descendants  can  re-assemble,  they 
rebuild  their  fallen  walls,  and  each  family  lights  its 
fire  as  near  as  possible  on  the  hearth  of  its  ancestors. 
But  if  this  village  system  operates  as  a  protection  to 
the  community  during  prosperous,  it  comes  to  press 
often  with  dreadful  severity  in  adverse  times :  the 
government  will  rarely,  if  ever,  remit  any  thing  of 
the  fixed  tribute  from  the  community ;  the  weight  of 
the  exaction  thus  often  comes  to  fall  upon  declining 
numbers ;  and  so  grievous  does  the  burden  become 
when  the  members  in  the  community  are  seriously 
impaired  by  sickness  or  the  sword,  that  the  remain- 
ing members  fly  to  the  desert  or  the  mountains,  and 
the  entire  depopulation  of  the  country  ensues.    It  is 
to  this  cause  that  both  Gibbon  and  Sismondi  ascribe 
the  rapid  decline  of  population  in  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  same  circumstance  is  l  Gibbon 
considered  by  recent  observers  as  the  cause  of  theii.3i3,3i9. 
marked  decrease  of  the  population  in  the  con  tempo- m,  232.  ' 
rary  states  of  Turkey  and  Persia.1 

2.  The  next  circumstance  which  has  contributed 
to  soften  the  weight  of  despotism  in  the  East,  is  the  The  ayana 
institution  of  ayans,  and  the  corpora^  privileges'^ \ £e 
which  belong  to  the  members  of  the  different  trades  people, 
in  the  towns.     The  former  of  these  are  officers  ap- 
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chap,  pointed  by  the  people  to  watch  oyer  the  interests  of 
LXV*    the  cultivators,  and  shield  them  from  the  oppression 
1808.   of  the  pashas ;  the  latter  are  the  rights  which  mem- 
bers of  the  different  trades  in  towns  enjoy,  and  which 
interpose,  between  the  individual  and  the  oppression 
of  the  tax-collector,  the  important  shield  of  a  com- 
munity having  a  common  interest   with  himself. 
Where  the  ayans  do  their  duty  they  are  frequently 
of  essential  service ;  and  they  have,  in  every  age, 
delayed  the  ruin  of  many  provinces.     But  they  are 
often  in  league  with  the  pashas,  and  are  bribed  by 
the  wealth  which  his  extortion  has  produced,  to  con- 
nive at  still  further  enormities.     The  most  effectual 
security,  in  consequence,  is  found  to  be  the  incorpo- 
rating of  trades  in  towns;  and  hence  the  observation 
so  common  in  the  East,  that  industry  in  the  towns 
is  much  better  protected  than  in  the  country,  and 
that  the  numbers  of  their  inhabitants  are  often  sta- 
B?!oSJ\er  ti°nary>  or  even  increasing,  amidst  the  desolation 
i.  201, 219.  and  ruin  of  the  fields  of  the  country.1 

3.  The  principal  protection  of  the  rural  population, 

Security    in  unsettled  and  disastrous  times,  is  to  be  found  in 

ui™fatl  the  security  which  hill  fastnesses  have  afforded  to 

nesses.      fl^  industry  of  the  people.      Mountain  ridges  of 

prodigious  height  and  vast  extent  run  through  the 

East  in  almost  every  direction.     Independent  of  the 

great  stony  girdles  of  the  globe,  the  Caucasus  and 

Himalaya,  great  numbers  of  considerable  mountain 

ranges  branch  out  from  these  huge  chains  in  many 

different  directions;  and  in  their  valleys  the  industty 

of  the  cultivators  is  comparatively  undisturbed  by 

the  exactions  of  the  pashas,  or  the  plunder  of  the 

janissaries.  Water,  also,  that  indispensable  requisite 

to  cultivation  over  almost  all  the  East,  is  generally 

to  be  had  in  comparative  abundance  from  the  rnoun* 
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tain  torrents  of  these  alpine  regions  ;  and  wherever  chap. 
it  can  be  carried,  the  green  field,  the  flowery  orchard, 


and  the  smiling  cottage,  bespeak  the  residence  of    18^# 
happy  and  industrious  man.   .  The  rural  population, 
accordingly,  in  many  of  the  great  mountain  chains 
of  the  East — that  of  the  Bulgarians  among  the  wooded 
and  thickly-peopled  heights  of  the  Balkan  ;  of  the 
Druses  and  Maronites  on  the  terraced  slopes,  or  be- 
neath the  alpine  cliffs  of  Lebanon ;  and  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Mount  Taurus,  among  the  clear  streams 
and  beside  the  wooded  valleys  of  Asia  Minor — often 
exhibit  a  degree  of  general  felicity  to  which  hardly 
a  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.    The  cavalry  of  the  pashas  is  unable  to  pene- 
trate these  rocky  dells  or  wooded  recesses ;  the  stern 
valour  of  the  mountaineers  guards  the  entrance  to 
these  asylums  of  industry  and  innocence ;  the  de- 
mands of  government  are  commuted  into  a  fixed  tri- 
bute from  the  state ;  land  is  almost  always  subdivid- 1  vdney.ii. 
ed  among  the  cultivators  ;  and  every  man,  on  his?*8'*8*. . 
little  freehold,  enjoys  undisturbed  the  fruits  of  his  a.  34. 
toil.1 

The  great  strength  of  the  East,  in  every  age,  has 
been  found  to  consist  in  the  multitude  and  admirable  immense 
dexterity  of  its  horsemen  ;  and  this   arises  from  and  mm  of 
the  number  of  nomad   tribes  who,  in  almost  alltheh,or8f 

...  .  men  in  the 

Asiatic  states,  pervade  every  part  or  its  territory.  East. 
Constantly  on  horseback,  these  wandering  tribes 
have  attained  a  proficiency  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  that  noble  animal,  unknown  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.     Their  number  in  the  Persian 
monarchy  alone  is  nearly  a  million ;  those  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  are  still  more  numerous.1     Nor  is  the  high » Maite 
estimation  of  horses  confined  to  those  who  still  ad- 3™^ 
here  to  the  roving  habits  of  their  forefathers ;  it  per- 107,  no. 
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chap,  vades  the  whole  community,  and  descends  to  the 
*    very  humblest  and   most  indigent  classes  of  the 


1808.  people.  A  beggar  in  Arabia,  with  his  family,  asks 
charity  mounted  on  several  horses ;  the  luxury  of 
the  great  consists  in  the  number  and  high  breeding 
of  their  stallions.  The  Tartar  chiefs  to  the  north 
of  Persia  have  often  three  or  four  thousand  steeds 
for  their  private  property ;  and  the  poorest  man  in 
their  tribe  is  master  of  three  or  four.  Uniting  the 
blood  of  the  Arab  to  the  strength  of  the  Tartar 
horse,  these  incomparable  animals  will  convey  their 
riders  on  a  predatory  excursion  of  a  thousand  miles 
in  ten  days,  carrying  with  them  their  scanty  pro* 
vender  for  crossing  the  desert  which  separates  them 
from  civilized  regions  as  they  go  forth,  and  bearing 
the  ample  spoil  which  their  daring  masters  have 
amassed  on  their  return.*  The  Asiatic  lives  with  his 
horse ;  his  children  play  with  it  from  their  mutual 
infancy ;  the  attachment  on  both  sides  grows  with 
their  growth,  and  strengthens  with  their  strength ; 
and  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  full  maturity  of  his 
powers,  the  noble  Arab  steed,  endued  almost  with 
human  sagacity,  and  fraught  with  more  than  human 
devotion,  will  die  in  the  strenuous  effort  to  save  the 
playfellow  of  his  infancy  from  captivity  or  death.! 

*  I  had  this  extraordinary  fact  from  my  accomplished  friend,  Sir  Jobs 
M'Neill,  so  well  known  and  distinguished  in  the  eastern  diplomacy  of 
Great  Britain. 

t  A  most  moving  incident,  illustrative  of  the  extraordinary  strength 
as  weU  as  attachment  of  the  Arab  horses,  is  given  by  Lamsrtinc  in  his 
beautiful  Travels  in  the  East 

"  An  Arab  chief,  with  his  tribe,  had  attacked  in  the  night  s  carina 
of  Dumas*,  and  plundered  it :  when  loaded  with  their  spoil,  howerr, 
the  robbers  were  overtaken  on  their  return  by  some  horsemen  of  tbe  Feb* 
of  Acre,  who  killed  several  and  bound  the  remainder  with  cords.  In  this 
state  of  bondage  they  brought  one  of  the  prisoners,  named  Abou  el  Marck,  | 
to  Acre,  and  laid  him,  bound  hand  and  foot,  wounded  as  he  vas,ftttbe 
entrance  to  their  tent,  as  they  slept  during  the  night.    Kept  a*ake  by 
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If  the  purity  of  domestic  manners  be,  as  it  un-  chap. 
doubtedly  is,  the  great  source  both  of  public  gran-    Lxv* 


dear  and  private  happiness,  a  powerful  antidote  to    1808- 
the  numerous  evils  by  which  they  are  oppressed  simplicity 
has  in  every  age  been  found  from  this  cause  in  the*? dom£LJ 
East.    Notwithstanding  the  immense  ad  vantages tic  man" 
which  Europe  has  long  enjoyed  from  the  energy  of 
its  character,  the  freedom  of  its  institutions,  and  the 
superiority  of  its  knowledge,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  sacred  fountain  of  domestic  life  has  been 
preserved  so  pure  among  the  poor  and  needy,  as  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  East.     The  unrestrained  social 
intercourse  of  the  sexes ;  the  incessant  activity  which 

the  pain  of  his  wounds,  the  Arab  heard  his  horse's  neigh  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  being  desirous  to  stroke,  for  tbe  last  time,  the  companion  of 
his  life,  be  dragged  himself,  bound  as  he  was,  to  his  horse,  which  was 
picketed  at  a  little  distance.    *  Poor  friend,*  said  he,  *  what  will  you  do 
UQong  the  Turks  ?    You  will  be  shut  up  under  the  roof  of  a  khan,  with 
the  horses  of  a  pasha  or  an  aga ;  no  longer  will  the  women  and  children 
of  the  tent  bring  you  barley,  camel's  milk,  or  dourra  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hand ;  no  longer  will  you  gallop  free  as  the  wind  of  Egypt  in  the 
desert ;  no  longer  will  you  cleave  with  your  bosom  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  which  cool  your  sides,  as  pure  as  the  foam  of  your  lips.    If  I 
am  to  be  a  slave,  at  least  may  you  go  free.    Go :  return  to  our  tent, 
*hich  you  know  so  well ;  tell  my  wife  that  Abou  el  Marck  will  return 
oo  more ;  but  put  your  head  still  into  the  folds  of  the  tent,  and  lick  the 
hands  of  my  beloved  children.'    With  these  words,  as  his  hands  were 
tied,  he  undid  with  his  teeth  the  fetters  which  held  the  courser  bound, 
and  set  him  at  liberty ;  but  the  noble  animal  on  recovering  its  freedom, 
instead  of  bounding  away  to  the  desert,  bent  its  head  over  its  master, 
tad  seeing  him  in  fetters  and  on  the  ground,  took  his  clothes  gently  in 
his  teeth,  lifted  him  up,  and  set  off  at  full  speed  towards  home.    With- 
out ever  resting  he  made  straight  for  the  distant  but  well-known  tent 
in  tbe  mountains  of  Arabia.    He  arrived  there  in  safety,  and  laid  his 
master  safe  down  at  the  feet  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  immediately 
dropped  down  dead  with  fatigue.    The  whole  tribe  mourned  him ;  the 
poets  celebrated  his  fidelity;  and  his  name  is  still  constantly  in  the 
months  of  the  Arabs  of  Jericho.** — Lamabtine,  Voyage  dans  T  Orient, 
vi  236.    Edin.   1836.    This  beautiful  anecdote  paints  the  manners 
sad  the  horses  of  Arabia  better  than  a  thousand  volumes.    It  is  unne- 
cessary to  say,  after  it,  that  the  Arabs  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  first 
horsemen,  and  have  the  finest  race  of  horses  in  the  world. 
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chap,  prevails;    the  close  proximity  in  which  the  poor 
LXV'    men  and  women  in  great  cities  are  accumulated 
1808.    together ;  and  the  general  license  of  manners  which 
has  flowed  from  the  liberty  that  prevails,  and  the 
passion   for  ardent   spirits  which  is  so    common 
among  the   working-classes,  have  produced  a  far 
greater  degree  of  general  vice  and  misery  in  Europe 
than  has  ever  obtained,  at  least  among  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  in  the  East      The   enormous 
mass  of  female  profligacy  which  overspreads  all  our 
great  towns,  is  there  almost  unknown.     From  the 
seclusion  of  the  harem  have,  in  the  middle  classes/ 
flowed  purer  manners  and  a  more  elevated  character 
than  has  resulted  from  the  constant  intermixture  of 
the  sexes,  and  the  vehement  passions  to  whieb  it 
gives  rise.     It  is  this  simplicity  and  honesty  of  dis- 
position, joined  to  the  unaffected  devotion  and  mar- 
tial qualities  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  which 
has   blinded   so  many  European  travellers  of  the 
highest  talents  and  discernment  to  the  devastating 
effects  of  Asiatic  government,  and  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences which  have  flowed,  particularly  during  the 
decline  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  empires,  from 
the  weakened  authority  of  the  throne,  the  deplorable 
contests  between  the  princes  of  the  same  family,  and 
the  general  oppression  which  the  pashas  have  exer- 
cised in  the  independent  sovereignties  which  they 
have  erected  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  these  rast 
empires.t 

•  The  dreadful  evils  of  polygamy  among  the  rich  and  pewerfcl,  to 
whom,  from  its  vast  expense,  it  is  almost  entirely  confined,  have  ben 
already  noticed.  Among  the  middle  classes  it  is  rare;  among  the  poor 
unknown. 

t  For  the  preceding  account  of  the  civilization  and  manners  of  the 
East,  the  author  has  relied  on  the  older  travels  of  Olivier,  Soonim, 
Volney,  Chardin,  Eton,  and  De  Tott,  with  the  more  modern  narrstitei 
of  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Porter,  Fraser,  Morier,  Walsh,  Ur» 
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Encamped  for  four  centuries  in  Europe,  the  Turks  chap. 
have  deviated  in  no  respect  from  the  manners  and..  LXV' 


customs  of  their  Asiatic  forefathers.  Although  from  18<)8. 
the  day  that  the  cannon  of  Mahomet  the  Second  immutable 
opened  the  breach  in  the  walls  of  Constantinople,^"*™ 
which  still  exists  to  attest  the  fall  of  the  Emperort°ms°fth0 
of  the  East,  they  have  been  the  undisputed  masters  of 
the  fairest  and  richest  dominion  upon  earth,  yet  the 
great  body  of  them  still  retain  the  primitive  customs 
and  habits  which  they  brought  with  them  from  the 
mountains  of  Koordistan.  They  have  in  no  degree 
either  shared  in  the  improvement,  or  adopted  the 
manners,  or  acquired  the  knowledge,  of  their  Euro- 
pean neighbours.  Their  government  is  still  the  ab- 
solute rule  of  the  sultans  and  the  pashas,  the  agas 
and  the  jannissaries ;  notwithstanding  their  close 
proximity  to,  and  constant  intercourse  with,  the  demo- 
cratic commercial  communities  of  modern  Europe, 
they  are  yet  the  devout  followers  of  Mahomet ;  not- 
withstanding that  they  every  where  admit  that  the 
star  of  the  Crescent  is  waning  before  that  of  the 
Cross,  they  still  adhere  in  all  their  institutions  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran  ;  they  rely  with  implicit  faith 
on  the  aid  of  the  Prophet,  although  they  are  well 
aware  that  the  followers  of  Christ  are  ultimately  to 

qubart,  and  Slade.  The  particular  references  are  in  general  not  given 
on  the  margin,  because  they  would  cover  it  with  too  dense  an  array ; 
and  the  authorities  in  the  text  are  founded  rather  upon  a  comparison  of 
their  different  accounts,  and.  the  conclusions  which  the  author,  after 
much  reflection  on  the  subject,  has  drawn  from  them,  than  from  any 
particular  passages  which  specially  and  to  the  letter  support  the  state- 
ments which  he  has  given.  And  he  hopes  that  such  a  summary  will 
not  be  deemed  misplaced,  even  in  a  work  of  European  history;  the 
more  especially,  when  the  important  questions  now  wound  up  with  the 
policy  of  the  East  are  considered,  and  the  intimate  connexion  which 
the  English  nation,  both  from  its  national  policy  and  the  extent  of  its 
oriental  dominions,  has  with  the  future  destinies  of  that  important  por- 
tion of  the  globe. 
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chap,  expel  them  from  Europe,  and  themselves  point  to 
the  gate  by  which  the  Muscovite  battalions  are  to 


1808.    enter  when  they  place  the  Cross  upon  the  dome  of 
St  Sophia. 

A  very  sufficient  reason  may  be  assigned  for  this 

The  M»-  invariable  adherence  of  the  Turks  to  their  Asiatic 

religion  i*  customs,  notwithstanding  their  close  proximity  to 

ofthu1*6  European  civilization,  and  the  innumerable  evils 

tenacity,    which  they  have  suffered  from  the  superiority  of 

the  European  discipline.     Their  religion  renders 

them  incapable  either  of  alteration  or  improvement 

The  Koran  contains  several  admirable  precepts  of 

morality,  drawn  from  the  sages  of  antiquity,  and 

many  sublime  truths  borrowed  from  the  Gospel; 

but  in  all  tfafe  parts  where  it  is  original,  it  is  either 

a  wild  rhapsody,  inapplicable  to  the  rest  of  the 

world,  or  a  rude  code,  suited  to  none  but  a  horde 

of  Oriental  conquerors.     Nevertheless,  it  forms  not 

only  the  religious  standard  of  faith,  but  the  civil 

code  of  law :  the  whole  decisions  of  the  cadis  in 

Mussulman  states  are  founded  on  texts  of  the  Koran; 

all  the  maxims  of  the  muftis  and  supreme  religions 

council  are  drawn,  without  comment  or  amplifica- 

Bnn^T  ^on,  ^rom  *ts  injunctions.1  The  celebrated  saying 
266, 267.  ascribed  to  the  Arabian  conqueror  who  destroyed 
the  Alexandrian  library,  "  If  these  books  contain 
the  truth,  it  is  already  in  the  Koran,  and  therefore 
they  are  superfluous ;  if  what  they  contain  is  not 
there,  it  is  false,  and  therefore  they  should  be  de- 
stroyed,'9 contains  the  whole  system  of  their  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  government. 

Minutely  specifying  almost  all  the  particulars  of 
government,  containing  every  possible  direction  for 
the  regulation  of  the  interests  of  society  as  it  existed 
around  the  dwelling  of  Mahomet,  and  the  cradle  of 
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his  religion,  it  is  necessarily  inapplicable  to  a  dif-  chap. 
ferent  state  of  society,  where  separate  interests  have    LXV" 


arisen,  and  unforeseen  passions  and  difficulties  have    1808- 
emerged.  All  attempts,  therefore,  at  the  renovation  which  ' 
or  regeneration  of  the  Turkish,  as  of  every  other  J^^ 
Mahometan  empire,  must  necessarily  fail,  because,  attempts 

i    *  ,  ,  „  ,  ,       ,  /at  Turkish 

before  they  can  be  generally  adopted,  the  people  reform 
must  have  ceased  to  be  Mahometans ;  the  priests abortlve- 
mast  have  ceased  to  be  the  expounders  of  the  law ; 
the  sway  of  the  sultan  to  be  the  delegated  authority 
of  Mahomet ;  the  Koran  to  be  the  supreme  code,  in 
all  matters,  civil  and  religious,  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal.     This  is,  with  a  view  to  their  respective 
political  effects,  the  grand  distinction  between  the 
Christian  religion  and  that  of  Mahomet.    Prescrib- 
ing nothing  for  external  form,  enjoining  little  for 
ecclesiastical  government,  studiously  avoiding  all 
allusion  to  political  institutions,  the  Gospel  directs 
all  its  efforts  to  the  purification  of  that  great  foun- 
tain of  evil — the  human  heart.    Destined  in  the  end 
to  effect  powerful  changes,  both  in  the  dispositions  of 
man,  the  frame  of  society,  and  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, it  aims  directly  at  neither  of  the  latter  objects : 
it  is  to  work  out  the  predicted  end,  to  accomplish  the 
ultimate  designs  of  Providence,  by  its  unobserved  in* 
fluence  upon  the  human  heart.    The  Koran,  on  the 
other  hand,  specifies  every  thing  which  its  disciples 
are  to  do,  from  the  division  of  property  among  chil- 
dren upon  the  death  of  a  parent,  to  the  number  of 
daily  ablutions  to  be  performed  by  the  faithful. 
Reform  of  institutions,  or  change  of  manners,  there- 
fore, is  impossible  in  a  Mahometan  state ;  for  it  can 
be  attempted  only  at  the  hazard  of  destroying  the 
great  bond  of  nationality,  Mahometanism  itself.    It 
is  as  impossible  as  for  a  child  to  grow  to  maturity 
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chap,  who,  in  early  youth,  has  been  cased  in  a  rigid  suit 
Lxv'  of  armour:  his  figure  cannot  enlarge  unless  his 
1808.  fetters  are  burst.  The  one  faith  proposes  to  reform 
the  heart  by  the  institutions ;  the  other,  to  reform 
the  institutions  by  the  heart.  Whoever  will  reflect 
on  this  distinction,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
one  religion,  calculated  with  extraordinary  sagacity 
to  produce  a  great  impression,  and  in  some  respects 
improvement,  among  the  Asiatic  tribes  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  was  wholly  unfit  for  the  progressive 
destinies  and  different  circumstances  of  mankind ; 
while  the  other,  though  producing,  in  the  outset,  a 
less  change  in  society,  from  its  enjoining  no  exter- 
nal ceremonial  or  outward  institutions,  was  adapted 
for  every  imaginable  state  of  human  progress,  and 
fitted  to  pour  the  stream  of  real  regeneration  into 
the  human  heart  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

But  although  the  Mahometan  religion  has  thus 
in  the  first  opposed  an  invincible  bar  to  the  improvement  of  the 
the  ituho-  Turkish  empire,  or  the  engrafting  upon  its  aged 
metan  re-  gj^k  0f  any  part  0f  the  free  institutions  of  Christian 

ligionwon-  J  r 

derfuiij  Europe,  and  rendered  chimerical  all  the  projects 
Led  Tut-  which  have  been  formed  in  recent  times  for  its  poli- 
**?*  tical  reformation ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
for  several  centuries  after  it  was  established  in 
Europe,  the  extraordinary  strength  and  formidable 
power  of  the  Turkish  empire  were  mainly  owing  to 
the  religious  fervour  with  which  its  Asiatic  inhabi- 
tants were  inspired.  Not  only  were  the  conquests 
of  the  Osmanlis  effected  during  the  fervour  of  a 
new  faith,  when  the  Arabians,  with  the  cimeter  in 
one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  poured  into 
all  the  adjoining  states  to  seek  the  honris  of  Paradise 
in  the  forcible  conversion  of  the  world ;  but  the 
religious  veneration  with  which  the  family  of  the 
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first  founder  of  the  empire  was  regarded,  gave  a  chap. 
degree  of  stability  to  its  institutions  which  has  never.  L 


obtained  elsewhere  in  the  East.  Alone  of  all  the  1808- 
Oriental  dynasties,  the  descendants  of  the  same 
family  have  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
for  four  hundred  years ;  and  although  many  irre- 
gularities in  the  choice  of  the  princes  and  the  order 
of  descent  have  occurred,  the  throne  has  never  been 
filled  but  by  the  descendants  of  Othman.  In  this 
way,  the  Turkish  empire  has  been  saved  that  per- 
petual recurrence  of  civil  wars  upon  every  accession, 
which  has  ruined  the  independence  or  halved  the 
population  of  her  immediate  neighbours  in  Poland 
and  Persia ;  and  without  the  hereditary  descent  of 
the  throne  having  been  formally  recognized,  the 
Ottoman  dominions  have  substantially  obtained  most 
of  the  benefits  of  that  invaluable  institution. 

The  provinces  which  fell  to  the  Turks  upon  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lower  Empire  were  immense,  andExtentand 
embraced  perhaps  the  fairest  portion  and  roost  de-™the 
lightful  regions  of  the  earth.     It  still  extends,  not-^"^ 
withstanding  the  great  losses  it  has  sustained  in  the 
last  seventy  years,  to  815,000  square  geographical 
miles — a  surface  about  nine  times  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  contains  91,000.     Although,  however, 
the  extent  of  its  surface  is  so  great,  and  the  climate 
so  benign  that  the  plains  in  general  yield  thirty  or 
forty,  in  some  places  as  much  as  two  hundred  fold ;  * 
although  the  mountains,  cut  in  terraces,  will  yield 
fruits  and  crops  to  the  height  of  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea — yet  the  population  of  the  whole 
empire  in  Asia  and  Europe*  does  not  at  the  highest 

*  "In  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  near  Bagdad,  the  land,  from  the 
•ftcts  of  irrigation,  yields,  under  a  very  rude  cultivation,  two  hundred 
fold."- Malt*  B*un,  ii.  117. 


1 
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chap,  estimate  exceed  twenty-five,  and  by  the  lowest  esti- 
'    mate  is  brought  down  to  eight  or  nine  millions:  the 


1808.  largest  of  which  number  only  gives  twenty-eight 
souls  to  the  square  mile,  while  the  lower  will  only 
yield  nine  ;  while  England,  with  far  inferior  climate 
and  natural  advantages,  contains  nearly  three  hun- 
dred, and  the  British  islands  as  a  whole,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven.*  More  decisive  proof  can- 
not  be  figured  of  the  desolation  practically  produced 
by  the  Turkish  government,  or  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  most  boundless  gifts  of  nature  may  be  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  long-continued  oppression  of  Orien- 
tal tyranny.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  the  great  towns 
and  mountainous  regions  of  the  country  that  any 
considerable  population  is  to  be  seen :  its  finest  plains 
are  nearly  desolate ;  nine-tenths  of  the  state  of  Me- 
sopotamia, the  garden  of  the  world,  capable  itself 
of  nourishing  forty  millions  of  souls,  is  an  arid  or 
gravelly  desert ;  not  a  seventh  of  the  rich  alluvial 
soil  in  Wallachia  or  Moldavia  is  cultivated ;  and  the 
wild  grass  of  nature  comes  up  to  the  horses'  girths, 

Bra?  u.    fr°m  ^e  gate8  °f  Constantinople  to  the  mosques  of 
166,  i67.  Adrianople.1 

Yet  the  world  hardly  afforded  so  noble  a  country 

iu  bound-  as  that  which  at  this  period  was  still  desolated  by 

adran-"    the  sway  of  the  Osmanlis.     Bounded  by  the  Eu- 

**«:«••       phrates  on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  or  Lybian 

deserts  on  the  south,  the  Adriatic  on  the  west,  and 

the  steppes  of  the  Ukraine  on  the  north ;  containing 

the  isles  of  Greece,  the  forests  of  Macedonia,  the 

cedars  of  Lebanon,  in  its  bosom;  numbering  the  Nile, 

the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates  among  its  inland 

*  By  the  census  of  1841,  the  British  Islands  contained  26,860,000 
souls,  which,  spread  over  their  total  surface  of  122,000  square  miles* 
gives  227  on  an  average  per  square  mile. 
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streams ;  embracing  all  the  nations  who  fought  at  chap. 

•  •  LXV. 

Troy  among  its  subjects,  all  the  realms  which  have  - 


enlightened  the  world  among  its  provinces ;  giving  1808- 
law  at  once  to  Egypt  and  Jerusalem,  to  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  to  Athens  and  Constantinople ;  connected 
together  by  a  vast  inland  sea,  navigated  by  hardy 
and  skilful  seamen,  enjoying  hundreds  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world  on  its  shores ;  with  the  vine 
and  the  olive  clothing  its  slopes,  the  orange  and  the 
citron  loading  its  isles,  the  oak  and  the  pine  flourish- 
ing on  its  mountains,  the  maize  and  the  rice  waving 
on  its  plains ; — it  seemed  to  enjoy  every  advantage 
which  the  bounty  of  nature  could  accumulate,  to 
bestow  happiness   and  contentment  on  the  human  { 

race.  But  all  these  blessings  have  been  blasted  by  the 
despotism  of  the  East  and  the  rigidity  of  the  Maho- 
metan rule  :  its  noble  plains  were  fast  relapsing  into 
deserts  ;  its  capacious  harbours  deserted  ;  wild 
beasts  were  resuming  their  dominion  amidst  the 
ruins  of  former  magnificence ;  population,  amidst 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  European  states,  was  retro- 
grading, and  fears  were  entertained  for  the  extinction  g^fa. 
of  the  human  race  in  those  realms  of  boundless  riches  in. 
where  the  species  was  first  created.1  * 

But  amidst  the  general  decay  of  the  Turkish  em. 
pire,  the  matchless  situation  and  natural  advantages 
of  Constantinople  still  attracted  a  vast  concourse 
of  inhabitants,  and  veiled  under  a  robe  of  beauty  the 
decline  of  the  Queen  of  the  East.  This  celebrated 
capital,  the  incomparable  excellence  of  whose  situa- 

*  Upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  fears  were  entertained  of  the  entire  ex- 
tinction of  the  human  race  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire.— Eton's  Turkish  Empire,  264.  And  the  same  fears  are  express- 
ed by  a  more  recent  observer  for  some  provinces  of  the  western,  parti- 
cularly the  plains  of  Roumelia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia. — Walsh's 
CoKtiaidinopUy  i.  193, 194;  and  Buckingham's  Mesopotamia,  i.  212. 
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chap,  tion  attracted  the  eagle  eye  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
LXV*  which  made  the  Romans  forget  the  sanctity  of  the 
1808.  Capitol,  and  transferred  the  metropolis  of  the  world 
incompa-  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus ;  which  rent  in  twain 
TAotages  the  dominion  of  the  legions,  and  yet  singly  sustained 
and  beauty  for  a  thousand  years  the  empire  of  the  East ;  which 
stand-  drew  aside  the  crusaders  from  the  storm  of  Jerusa- 
dttign'of  'em>  and  attracted  the  Osmanlis  from  their  deserts 
Russia      t0  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus ;  which  threatened 

upon  it*  .  . 

in  one  age  every  monarchy  in  Europe,  and  existed  in 
another  by  their  mutual  jealousy  at  its  acquisition- 
had  long  formed  the  real  objectof  discord  between  the 
courts  of  Paris  and  St  Petersburg.  The  desires  of  the 
*  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  had  been  for  above  a  century 

fixed  on  its  acquisition ;  towards  that  object  all  their 
efforts  had,  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  inces- 
santly been  directed,  and  it  was  only  by  the  active 
interference  of  England  that  the  total  overthrow  of 
the  Turkish  empire  had  been  averted,  on  the  eve  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  after  the  fall  of  Oczakoff. 
So  firmly  bent  was  the  Empress  Catharine  on  this 
splendid  acquisition,  that  she  named  her  eldest  grand- 
son Alexander,  and  his  second  brother  Constantine; 
hoping  that  the  former  would  rival  the  glories  of 
the  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  the  latter  again  re- 
new on  the  Bosphorus  the  empire  of  the  cross  and  the 
lustre  of  the  Eastern  empire.  During  the  anxieties 
and  dangers  of  that  dreadful  contest,  the  designs  of 
the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  for  the  acquisition  of 
Constantinople  had  for  a  time  been  suspended ;  hot 
its  projects,  guided  by  aristocratic  foresight,  were 
never  forgotten  : — even  while  still  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  Friedland,  Alexander  turned  his  anxious 
attention  to  the  long-cherished  projects  of  his  family 
and  court  j  and  Napoleon,  bent  on  the  acquisition 
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of  Spain  for  himself,  gave  a  verbal  consent,  during  chap. 
the  conference  of  Tilsit,  to  the  entire  expulsion  of.     x  " 


the  Turks  from  Europe  by  the  Russians/  But  1808* 
Roumeliaand  Constantinople  were  excluded  from  this 
partition,  and  their  destination  left  in  the  dark,  even 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Osmanlis  should  be 
expelled  from  all  their  other  possessions  in  Europe. 
Napoleon,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  never  could 
bring  his  mind  to  consent  to  the  cession  of  the  Queen 
of  the  East  to  his  northern  rival :  it  soon  afterwards, 
as  will  immediately  appear,  formed  the  subject  of 
angry  contention  between  them.  Combined  with 
jealousy  concerning  Poland,  and  the  strict  obser- 
vance by  Russia  of  the  continental  system,  it  formed 
the  secret  cause  of  the  Russian  invasion ;  and  one 
principal  reason  which  directed  the  mighty  con- 
queror to  Moscow  instead  of  St  Petersburg,  was  the 
secret  project  which  he  entertained  of  turning  his 
victorious  arms,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Musco-l  f-. 
vites,  to  the  southward,  and  placing  on  his  victorious  a.  234. 
brows  the  diadem  of  the  Eastern  empire.1 1 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Constantinople  should 
thus  in  every  age  have  formed  the  chief  object  of 
human  ambition.  Placed  midway  between  Europe 
wd  Asia,  it  is  at  once  the  natural  emporium  where 
the  productions  of  the  east  and  west  find  their  mu- 
tual point  of  contact,  and  the  midway  station  where 
the  internal  water-communication  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  unite  in  a  common  centre.     While  the 

•  Ante,  Yi.  814. 

t  Napoleon*!  designs  on  Constantinople  were  of  very  old  standing, 
and  had  constantly  occupied  his  mind  since  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  Shortly 
after  that  peace,  when  one  of  the  chief  persons  in  his  councils  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  a  general  peace,  he  replied,  with  a  frankness  very  unusual 
to  him,  "A  general  peace  1  it  will  be  found  only  at  Constantinople.1* 
— Chambbat,  iL  285. 
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chap,  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  JEgean  bring  to 
LXV*    its  harbour  the  whole  productions  of  Egypt,  Lybia, 


1808.  Italy,  and  Spain,  the  waters  of  the  Danube,  the 
Dneister,  and  the  Wolga,  waft  to  the  same  favoured 
spot  the  agricultural  riches  of  Hungary,  Germany, 
the  Ukraine,  and  Russia.  The  caravans  of  the 
desert,  the  rich  loads  of  the  camel  and  the  drome- 
dary, meet  within  its  walls ;  the  ample  sails  and 
boundless  riches  of  European  commerce — even  the 
distant  pendants  of  America  and  the  New  World- 
hasten  to  its  quays  to  convey  the  vast  productions 
of  the  Old  to  the  New  Hemisphere.  An  incom- 
parable harbour,  where  a  three-decker  can  without 
danger  touch  the  quay,  and  from  the  yard-arms  of 
which  a  bold  assailant  may  almost  leap,  like  the 
Venetian  Dandolo  of  old,  on  the  walls,  affords,  with- 
in a  deep  bay  several  miles  in  length,  ample  room 
for  all  the  fleets  in  the  universe  to  lie  in  safety: 
a  broad  inland  sea,  inclosed  within  impregnable 
gates,  gives  its  navy  the  extraordinary  advantage 
of  a  safe  place  for  pacific  exercise  and  prepara- 
tion ;  narrow  and  winding  straits  on  either  side, 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  length,  crowned  hy 
heights  forming  natural  castles,  render  this  match- 
less metropolis  impregnable  to  all  but  land  forces. 
It  is  the  only  capital  in  the  world,  perhaps,  which 
can  never  decline  as  long  as  the  human  race  en- 
dures, or  the  present  wants  of  mankind  continue; 
for  the  more  that  the  west  increases  in  population 
and  splendour,  the  greater  will  be  the  traffic  which 
must  pass  through  its  gates  in  conveying  to  the 
inhabitants  of  its  empires  the  rich  products  of  the 
eastern  sun  ;  and  the  more  that  Asia  revives  or 
Russia  advances  in  civilization,  the  more  boundless 
must  be  the  wealth  which  will  be  poured  into  its 
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bosom  from  the  vast  arteries  which  collect  from  their  chap. 
plains  the  boundless  streams  of  eastern  cultivation.     LXV* 
Nor  are  the  beauty  of  Constantinople  and  the    1808- 
natural  excellence  of  its  situation  inferior  to  theDescrip- 
commercial  advantages  which,  for  a  thousand  years,  constanti- 
prolonged  the  existence  of  the  Byzantine,  and  nownoPleitself- 
singly  compensate  the  decay,  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  powers  of  the  greatest  historical  and  descriptive 
painters  of  England  and  France  have  hardly  sufficed 
to  portray  its  varied  charms  ;  and  if  the  pencils  of 
Gibbon  and  Lamartine  have,  in  it,  found  materials  to 
crowd  successive  chapters  of  their  immortal  works,  a 
subsequent  writer  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  jus- 
tice to  it  in  a  single  paragraph.    Situated,  like  Rome 
and  Moscow,  on  seven  hills,  but  enjoying,  unlike 
them,  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  situation  and 
the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  ocean  — exhibiting  in 
its  successive  terraces,  which  rise  from  the  margin 
of  the  water,  an  unique  assemblage  of  European 
domes,  green  foliage,  and  eastern  minarets ;   with 
the  noble  harbour  of  the  Golden  Horn,  five  miles 
in  length,  and  yet  capable  of  having  its  mouth  closed 
by  a  single  chain,  thick-set  with  all  the  sails  of 
Europe,  lying  in  its  bosom ;  and  the  blue  expanse 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  studded  with  white  sails  and 
light  barques,  opening  in  its  front — it  presents  an 
assemblage  of  striking  points,  unparalleled  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe.     But  great  as  is  the 
lustre  of  the  capital,  it  is  outdone  to  the  real  lover 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  by  the  extraordinary  variety 
and  richness  of  the  scenery  in  the  channel  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  where  the  stream  which  unites  the  Euxine 
to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  winds  its  devious  course  for 
nearly  twenty  miles  through  bold  headlands  and 
lofty  promontories \  one  shore  of  which,  resplendent 
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chap,  with  the  smiling  villas,  umbrageous  woods,  and  hang- 

LXV'    ing  gardens  of  the  East,  falls  so  rapidly  into  the  sea, 

1808.   that  the  acacia  dips  its  branches  in  the  wave,  and 

the  sails  of  the  largest  merchantmen  almost  touch 

the  dark  green  cypresses  that   crowd  the  shore: 

while,  on  the  opposite  coast,  the  features  bear  the 

character  of  savage  magnificence ;  where  the  villages 

bespeak  the  wildness  of  Oriental  manners,  and  the 

havens  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  nature ;  and  where 

a  seventy-four  can  lie  in  safety  at  the  foot  of  the 

*  Lamar-    rocks,  moored  to  the  root  of  the  lofty  evergreen  oak, 

bon,'  sude.  whose  branches  intermingle  with  its  masts.1 

The  principal  strength  of  the  Turks,  like  that  of 
Admirable  &U  other  Asiatic  nations,  has  always  consisted  in 
STrnrkt  *keir  ^^hy  9  and  no  nation  ever  was  better  pro- 
vided with  light  horse.     Independent  of  the  nomad 
tribes  of  Asia,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  pene- 
trate its  eastern  provinces  in  every  direction,  the 
European  and  Asiatic  proprietors,  who  equally  hold 
their  land  under  the  tenure  of  military  service  as 
spahis,  furnish  at  all  times  a  powerful  body  of  admi- 
rable cavaliers.     Every  Turk,  and,  in  fact,  almost 
every  Oriental,  is  by  nature  a  horseman.   From  their 
earliest  infancy  they  are  accustomed  to  the  saddle ; 
from  childhood  upwards  their  horses  are  their  com- 
panions ;   in  youth,   their  principal   exploits  and 
rivalry  consist  in  the  management  of  their  steeds; 
and  in  maturer  years,  all  their  journeys  are  per- 
formed on  horseback.     Beyond  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles  from  some  of  their  great  towns,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  carriage-way  in  any  part  of 
Turkey.     Even  the  ladies  of  the  harems  perform 
•  Valentin!, their  distant  journeys  in  this  manner,  or  on  baskets 
^JJJ™^68  slung  on  each  side  of  camels  ;*  and  in  the  manage- 
13.  ment  of  the  reign  and  the  firmness  of  their  seat,  often 
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rival  the  most  accomplished  horsemen  of  Western  chap. 
Europe.  Lxv> 


There  are  great  varieties,  however,  in  the  quality  !808. 
of  the  Turkish  horse  ;  and  none  are  comparable  in  The  Spahis. 
dexterity  And  equipment  to  the  spahis,  who  inhabit 
the  broad  and  wooded  Mount  Haemus.  These  horse- 
men are  almost  all  proprietors  of  the  ground,  or  their 
sons;  and  they  hold  their  land  by  the  tenure  of 
military  service,  when  called  on  by  the  Grand 
Seignior.  Accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  climb 
the  wooded  declivities  of  their  native  hills,  they 
early  acquire  an  extraordinary  skill  and  hardihood 
in  horsemanship.  A  spahi  will  often  ride  at  full 
gallop  up  hills,  over  torrents,  through  thick  woods, 
along  the  edge  of  precipices,  or  down  steeps  where 
an  European  horseman  would  hardly  venture  even  to 
walk.  This  extraordinary  boldness  increases  when 
tbey  act  together  in  masses.  When  so  assembled, 
they  dash  down  rocks,  scale  scaurs,  and  drive  through 
brushwood  in  the  most  surprising  manner.  No  ob- 
stacles intimidate,  no  difficulties  deter,  no  disorder 
alarms  them.  The  attacks  of  such  bodies  are  in  an 
especial  manner  to  be  dreaded  in  rugged  or  broken 
ground,  where  European  infantry  deem  it  impossible 
for  cavalry  to  act  at  all.  The  heads  of  two  or  three 
horsemen  are  first  seen  peeping  up  through  the  brush- 
wood, or  emerging  out  of  the  steep  ravines  by  which 
the  declivities  are  furrowed,  woe  to  the  battalion  or 
division  that  does  not  instantly  stand  to  its  arms,  or 
form  square  on  such  videttes  appearing.  In  an  in- 
stant, five  hundred  or  a  thousand  horsemen  scale  the 
rocks  on  all  sides ;  with  loud  cries  they  gallop  for- 1  yeteraIli 
ward  upon  their  enemy;  the  Turkish  cimeter  isCampagne, 
before  their  horses'  heads,  and  in  a  few  minutes  atmi,  12. 
whole  regiment  is  cut  to  pieces.1 
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chap.       Although,  however,  the  Turkish  horse  constitutes 
'    the  main  strength  of  their  armies,  yet  they  have 


1808.  the  command  of  a  very  numerous  body  of  foot  sol- 
Their  fen-  diers.  These  originally  consisted  of  the  military 
andTanU^  feudatories,  who  held  their  land  for  service  in  war, 
saries.  jugfc  as  the  feudal  tenants  of  Christian  Europe. 
They  constituted  the  main  strength  of  the  Ottoman 
armies  in  their  best  days,  and  their  number  was 
variously  estimated  at  from  forty  thousand  to  sixty 
thousand  men.  But  a  new  method  of  recruiting  the 
foot  service  was  adopted  by  Orkhan,  father  to  the 
famous  Amurath  the  First,  who  selected  a  fifth  part 
of  the  most  robust  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Christian 
nations,  whom  he  compelled  to  adopt  the  Mahometan 
faith,  and  from  whom,  or  their  sons,  he  formed  a 
new  body  of  troops  called  the  Yenetcherae  or  Janis- 
saries, who  soon  acquired  an  extraordinary  celebrity 
in  the  wars  with  the  Christian  powers.  Their  dis- 
cipline and  mode  of  fighting  was  very  similar  to  the 
English  light  infantry  or  French  tirailleurs.  From 
being  constantly  embodied,  they  soon  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  and  discipline  ;  and  at  a  time 
when  no  other  power  in  Europe  had  a  similar  force 
to  oppose  to  them,  they  were  wellnigh  irresistible. 
At  the  siege  of  Malta,  under  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  in 
the  repeated  invasions  of  Hungary  which  took  place 
in  that  time,  till  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683,  they 
were  the  terror  of  all  Christendom.  This  favoured 
body  soon  came  to  enjoy  so  many  privileges,  and  so 
much  consideration,  particularly  from  the  privilege 
of  setting  up  a  trade  in  any  town,  that  great  num- 
bers of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  enrolled 
themselves  under  their  banners.  Their  whole  num- 
ber throughout  the  empire  might  amount,  at  the 
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treaty  of  Tilsit,  to  one  hundred  thousand  persons  chap. 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  whom  eighteen  or  twenty    Lxv- 
thousand  were  to  be  found  in  Constantinople  or  the    1808- 
adjoining  villages.     Not  more  than  a  third  of  this 
number,  however,  were  permanently  embodied,  ex- 
cept on  a  particular  crisis ;  but  they  were  all  liable 
to  be  called  on  when  the  service  of  the  state  required 
it ;  and  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  excellent  soldiers  g^*11 » 
could  in  this  way  be  arrayed,  when  any  crisis  de-  *38. 184. 
manded  their  services,  round  the  standards  of  the  14, 1*5.   ' 
Prophet.1 

In  addition  to  these  regular  forces  of  feudal  militia, 
the  Grand  Seignior  was  entitled  at  any  time  to  callAndfeiiahs, 
upon  the  whole  Mahometan  population  in  his  domi-  f^twT-"7 
nions  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and  although  such  an  dis- 
array, often  hastily  brought  together  and  always  un- 
disciplined, would  not  in  any  European  nation  have 
been  formidable,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised 
from  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Ottomans.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  troubled  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
great  pride  which  they  take  in  costly  weapons,  every 
Turk  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms.  They  are,  in 
general,  adepts  in  the  use  of  the  gun,  the  pistol,  the 
cimeter,  and  the  lance.  Being  almost  all  either 
sturdy  cultivators  or  hardy  cavaliers,  they  are 
equally  ready  for  the  foot  or  the  horse  service  ;  and 
what  was  wholly  unknown  in  any  other  army,  an 
officer  might,  with  perfect  security,  at  any  time  put 
a  janissary  on  horseback,  or  enroll  a  spahi  among 
the  companies  of  foot  soldiers.  The  Turkish  artil- 
lery was  long  superior  to  that  of  the  European 
powers;  and  although  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  western  science,  and  had  sunk  from  its 
former  celebrity  during  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  f 
tury,*  yet  it  was  still  formidable  from  the  great  num-u. 
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chap,  ber  of  guns  which  their  armies  brought  into  battle, 
LXV*    and  the  rapidity  with  which  their  admirable  horses 


180&  moved  them  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another. 
An  empire  possessing  military  resources  of  this  de- 
Came  of  scription,  while  animated  by  the  spirit  of  religions 
t!fti!r*y  zeal,  and  held  together  by  the  bond  of  successful 
Turkiabmi- p}un(]er,  was  a  most  formidable  object  of  apprehen- 
sion to  the  Christian  powers ;  and  on  many  occasions 
it  was  only  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  and  an  union 
among  the  Western  powers  that  could  hardly  have 
been  expected,  that  Christendom  was  saved  from  Ma- 
hometan subjugation.  But  religious  zeal,  and  the 
lust  of  conquest,  though  two  of  the  most  powerful  pas- 
sions which  ever  rouse  the  human  breast,  cannot  he 
reliedon  for  permanent  efforts.  The  first  generally 
burns  so  fiercely  that  it  extinguishes  itself  after  a 
few  generations ;  the  second,  dependent  on  the  ex- 
citement of  worldly  desires,  is  kept  alive  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  continuance  of  worldly  success.  The 
vicious  institutions  and  wasting  tyranny  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  were  incapable  of  furnishing  that 
steady  support  to  military  power  which  arose  from 
the  hereditary  aristocracy  and  free  spirit  of  Western 
Europe.  The  Christians  had  at  first  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty in  stemming  the  torrent  of  Asiatic  invasion;  and 
the  destinies  of  the  world  never,  perhaps,  hung  in  so 
nice  a  balance  as  when  Charles  conquered  the  Sara- 
cens on  the  field  of  Tours,  or  when  John  Sobieski 
raised  the  siege  of  Vienna  with  the  Polish  lances. 
But  these  two  memorable  battles,  by  stopping  the 
career  of  conquest,  and  cooling  the  ardour  of  fanati- 
cism in  their  ranks,  proved  fatal  to  their  cause  both 
in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe.  Disaster  never 
ceased  to  succeed  disaster,  till,  though  after  the  lapse 
of  many  centuries,  the  arms  of  the  Moors  were  forced 
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backward  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire  across  the  chap. 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Euro-    LXV* 


pean  powers,  excited  by  the  inestimable  prize  of  Con-    1^8* 
stantinople,  alone  has  prevented  them,  long  before 
this  time,  from  driving  the  Turks  across  the  Bos- 
phorus  into  their  native  seats  in  the  deserts  of 
Asia. 

Daring  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which 
has  now  continued  to  recede  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  varied  po- 
years,  they  have,  however,  maintained  many  long  and  ^j^j^ 
bloody  wars  both  with  the  Austrians  and  Russians ;  empire  is 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  still  hold  their compOBe  ' 
territory,  and  the  vigour  with  which  they  have  so 
often  risen  from  shocks  which  seemed  fatal  to  their 
cause,  prove  what  powerful  elements  of  strength 
exist  in  the  courage  and  energy  of  the  Turkish 
population  to  resist  so  many  external  disasters,  and 
the  more  unobserved  but  fatal  influence  of  such  long- 
continued  internal  oppression.  This  tenacity  of  life 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  recollected  that 
every  where  three-fifths,  in  most  two-thirds,  vf  the 
whole  population  of  the  empire  are  Christians ;  and 
that  nations  and  sects  of  all  imaginable  varieties  com- 
pose the  motely  array  of  the  inferior  classes  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.'  The  merchants  are  almost  all 
Greeks  or  Armenians ;  the  sailors,  islanders  from  the 
Archipelago ;  the  money-lenders,  Jews  ;  the  water- 
men and  cultivators,  generally  the  descendants  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  Greek  empire.  Three  millions 
of  Turks  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  four  millions  in 
their  Asiatic  dominions,  hardly  more  than  a  half,  per- 
haps not  a  third,  of  the  whole  inhabitants,  not  only 
retain  all  this  varied  population  in  entire  subjection, 
but  compel  them  to  labour  for  their  support,  and  to 
pay  taxes  to  their  government  i1  a  fact  which,  how-1  Maite 
ever  surprising,  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  137. 
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chap,  still  more  wonderful  sway  maintained  by  a  much 
smaller  number  of  British  oyer  the  immense  popula- 


!808.   tjon  0{  tjje  indian  peninsula. 

The  fortresses    of  Turkey  are   far  from  being 
Turkish    worthy  of  respect,  if  the  construction  of  their  ram- 
fortresses.  parts  is  alone  taken  into  consideration ;  but  they 
become  most  formidable  strongholds  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  defended  by  the  Mussulman 
population.     They  have  no  idea  of  bastions  or  co- 
vered ways,  nor  \>f  one  rampart  enfilading  another, 
nor  of  the  system  of  outworks,  which  form  the 
strength  of  modern  fortifications.     BrahUow,  Wid- 
din,  and  Belgrade,  which  possess  these  advantages, 
have  all  owed  them  to  the  Christian  powers  which,  at 
different  times,  have  had  them  in  their  hands.     The 
real  Turkish  fortresses,  such  as  Silistria  and  Bouds- 
chouck,  on  the  Danube,  are  merely  towns  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  wall,  in  front  of  which  runs  a  deep  ditch. 
Here  and  there  a  few  round  towers  or  bastions  form 
so  many  salient  angles,  but  they  are  of  no  other  use 
than  to  mount  a  few  cannon.     On  the  top  of  the  wall 
is  placed  a  row  of  gabions,  with  embrasures  for 
guns,  behind  which  the   besieged   are  completely 
screened  from  the  fire  both  of  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry ;  and  at  short  distances  are  loopholed  guard- 
houses, from  which  they  keep  up  a  destructive  fire 
on  the  assailants.     Subterraneous  passages  are  work- 
ed under  the  ramparts,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
fill  the  lower  part  of  the  ditch  above  the  water  with 
musketeers,  who  often  prove  extremely  fatal  on  an 
assault.     The  strength  of  the  Turkish  fortifications, 
therefore,  does  not  consist  in  the  solidity  of  the  works, 
or  their  scientific  construction ;  but  the  obstinacy  of 
their  defence  often  renders  them  more  formidable  ob- 

1  Vai  62    stac*e8  ^an  *be  most  regular  ramparts  of  Western 
03.  '    '  Europe.1 
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A  very  sufficient  reason  may  be  assigned  for  the  chap. 
resolute  manner  in  which  the  Ottomans  defend  their    LXV'  _ 
walls :  it  is  necessity.      The  Grand  Seignior  makes    1808. 
do  distinction  between  misfortune  and  pusillanimity.  Causes  of 
The  bowstring  in  general  awaits  alike  the  victim  of  i„uon  in 
superior  power  and  the  betrayer  of  patriotic  duty ;  ^m.^"* 
and  such  is  the  inveteracy  with  which  war  has  long 
been  carried  on  between  the  Mussulman  and  Chris- 
tian powers,  that  all  the  inhabitants  are  well  aware 
that  death  or  captivity  awaits  them  if  the  town  is 
carried  by  assault,  or  even  surrendered  by  capitula- 
tion.   Thus,  their  only  chance  of  safety  is  in  the 
most  resolute  resistance.     Thirty  thousand  persons, 
of  whom  one-half  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
perished  in  the  assault  of  Ismael  in  1789,  and  fif- 
teen thousand  were  made  prisoners,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  sold  as  slaves,  or  transported  into  the  country  of 
the  conqueror.     Thus  the  terrible  maxim  of  ancient 
war,  Vas  victis,  is  constantly  before  the  eyes  alike  of 
tne  citizens  as  the  garrisons  of  Turkish  fortified 
towns;  and  as  the  calamity  involves  persons  alike  of 
all  religions  who  are  found  within  the  devoted  walls, 
it  unites  all  persuasions,  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mus- 
sulmen,  in  one  common  and  cordial  league  against  55.* '    ' 
the  ruthless  assailants.1 

The  assault  of  the  rampart  is  considered  in  West- 
ern Europe  as  the  general  termination  of  a  siege ;  Desperate 
many  brave  commanders  have  deemed  their  duty  JjJjJ[j|J0f 
sufficiently  discharged,  when  they  held  out  till  the  the 
breach  was  practicable ;  and  even  the  more  rigorous  fortified 
code  of  military  duty  established  by  Napoleon,  only t0WM- 
required  one  assault  to  be  withstood.     In  Turkey, 
on  the  other  band,  the  mounting  of  the  breach  is  but 
the  beginning  of  the  serious  part  of  the  defence.  The 
Turks  seldom  disquiet  themselves  about  retarding  the 
approaches  of  the  besiegers :  frequently  do  not  return 
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chap,  a  shot  to  the  breaching  batteries  ;  let  the  ruined  part 
LXV*    of  the  rampart  take  its  chance;  but  lend  their  whole 


1808.  efforts  to  the  preparation  of  the  means  of  defence 
against  the  assaulting  columns  who  get  in  by  that 
entrance.  For  this  purpose,  every  ledge,  roof,  window, 
and  wall,  which  bears  upon  the  approach  to  the 
breach,  or  the  space  inside  of  it  behind  the  rampart, 
is  lined  with  musketeers,  and  columns  are  arranged 
on  either  side  of  the  opening  within  the  wall,  to  assail 
the  enemy  when,  disordered  by  the  tumult  of  success, 
he  has  descended  into  the  interior  of  the  place.  In 
the  deadly  strife  which  then  ensues,  the  superior 
equipments  and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms  of  the  Turks, 
generally  prove  superior  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Europeans  :  in  personal  contests,  the  bayonet  is  no 
match  for  the  cimeter,  at  least  when  wielded  by  the 
janissaries.  Every  Turk,  besides  his  musket,  has 
a  pair  of  pistols,  a  cimeter,  and  slightly-curved 
poniard,  two  feet  long,  of  fearful  efficacy  in  combats 
hand-to-hand :  and  they  have  all  been  accustomed 
almost  daily  to  the  use  of  these  arms  from  their  in- 
'  fancy.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  when  the 
Christian  columns,  armed  only  with  the  bayonet,  out 
of  breath  and  disordered  by  the  rush  and  ascent  of 
the  breach,  find  themselves  suddenly  assailed  in 
front  and  on  both  flanks  by  such  antagonists  so 
armed,  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  they  can  come  off 
victorious ;  and  in  fact  it  would  never  so  happen, 
were  it  not  that  the  Ottomans,  though  constitu- 
tionally brave,  are  sometimes  seized  with  unaccount- 
able panics,  which  lead  them  to  take  to  flight  at  a 
time  when  the  means  of  victory  are  still  in  their 
63,  power.1 

The  long-established  and  often-experienced  superi- 
ority of  the  Ottoman  cavalry,  early  led  to  a  very  pecu- 
liar organization  and  array  of  the  Russian  armies  by 
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whom  they  were  to  be  opposed — squares  of  infantry  chap. 
were  soon  found  to  be  the  only  effectual  mode  of  resist-    LXV* 
iog  the  attacks  of  that  fiery  and  redoubtable  horse,  and    1808- 
for  a  considerable  time  their  squares  consisted  of  the  Mode  of 
whole  army,  which  was  drawn  up  in  one  solid  column,  th^Rn*-  * 
like  the  corps  of  Korsakow,  at  Zurich,  in  1799.*    I*  Jf^^  the 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  this  defective  or-  Turks. 
ganization  that  Peter  the  Great  was  reduced  to  such 
extremities  on  the  Fruth  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     But  it  was  at  length  discovered 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  host  was,  under 
such  an  arrangement,  kept  in  crowded  ranks,  in  a 
state  of  perfect  inefficiency ;  and,  therefore,  the  more 
eligible  plan  was  adopted  of  forming  lesser  squares, 
none  of  which  were  composed  of  more  than  twelve 
battalions.      These   squares  had  their  artillery  at     . 
the  corners,  the  officers  were  in  the  centre,  the 
cavalry  outside,  but  ready  to  be  withdrawn  into  the 
interior  if  necessary  ;  and  the  masses  were  placed  at 
such  distances,  in  an  angular  manner  towards  each 
other,  that  the  enemy's  horse  were  generally  ex- 
posed, on  penetrating  between  them,  to  a  fire  on 
each  flank :  just  as  the  Mamelukes  were,  by  a  simi- 
lar arrangement  on  Napoleon's  part,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Pyramids.      At  the  battle  of  Kagul,  in  1770, 
the  Russians  had  five  of  these  squares ;  and  at  the 
affidr  of  Schumla,  on  the  30th  June  1774,  Boman-JJ'^g; 
zoff  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Turks  in  the  same  20. 
formation.1 

More  recently,  however,  and  since  discipline  has  so 
much  improved  in  the  Muscovite  ranks,  the  ordinary 
system  is  to  advance,  like  other  troops,  in  open  co- 
lumns, from  whence  it  is  easy  to  form  squares,  when 
the  enemy  are  at  hand.     The  constant  habit  of  com* 

•  Ante,  iv.  187. 
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chap,  bating  in  this  manner,  and  of  looking  for  safety,  not 
LXV#    to  flight,  which  would  be  utterly  vain  before  the 


1808.   Turkish  cavalry,  but  to  the  strength  of  their  squares, 
The  pre.  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  remarkable 
■fnth^^  steadiness  of  the  Russian  infantry.     On  the  other 
sians  in  the  hand,  the  extreme  ease  with  which  the  cavaliers  can 
war*        always  make  their  escape  on  their  admirable  horses, 
has  increased  the  natural  disposition  of  the  Asiatic 
people  to  desultory  warfare,  and  imprinted  that  ten- 
dency to  dissolve   after    any  considerable  disaster, 
which,  more  or  less,  belongs  to  all  but  regular  troops, 
and  justified  the  saying  of  the  old  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg,  who,  with    Suwarrow,  defeated  them  so 

zll^jma  8everety  *n  1789*  that  "whenever  he  had  once  given 
Gnerres  dethe  Turks  a  good  beating,  he  felt  no  disquietude  about 
236.  ™    "  them  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign." ! 

The  Turkish  method  of  fighting  exactly  resembles 
Tnridsh  that  of  the  ancients  ;  and  a  battle  with  them  recalls 
fighting,  to  us  those  actions  between  the  Romans  and  Asiatics 
of  which  Livy  and  Polybius  have  left  such  graphic 
descriptions.  They  constantly  fortify  their  camps ; 
and,  when  the  day  of  battle  arrives,  draw  out  their 
forces  in  regular  array  in  front  of  their  intrench- 
ments,  where  their  stores,  tents,  ammunition,  and 
riches  are  deposited.  When  the  combat  begins,  they 
pour  down  with  loud  cries  and  extreme  impetuosity, 
often  on  three  sides  at  once  of  the  squares  of  their 
.  enemy ;  the  whole  plain  is  covered  with  their  horse- 
men ;  while  their  numerous  guns  endeavour  to  shake 
the  enemy's  array.  It  requires  no  small  steadiness, 
even  in  veteran  troops,  to  withstand  such  a  charge. 
In  close  or  single  combat,  whether  in  the  field  or  in 
the  breach,  the  European  bayonet  has  never  proved  a 
match  for  the  Turkish  cimeter ;  and  no  other  nation 
is  likely  to  find  it  moFe  efficacious,  when  it  failed  in 
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the  hands  of  the  French  grenadiers  in  the  breach  of  chap. 
Acre,  and  of  the  Russian  infantry  on  the  ramparts  of    LX v* 


Boudschouck.*  Generally  speaking,  accordingly,  the  1808« 
Russian  horse  seek  safety  within  the  battalions  of  their 
infantry.  Often  the  Turkish  cavaliers,  half-drunk 
with  opium,  pierce  even  the  most  solid  squares ;  and 
instances  are  not  wanting  of  their  having,  amidst 
the  smoke  and  the  strife,  gone  right  through,  and 
escaped  on  the  opposite  side  without  knowing  where 
they  had  been.  But  if  the  first  onset  fails,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  strength  of  the  Ottomans,  like  the 
spring  of  a  wild  beast,  is  broken ;  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  make  them  rally  for  continued  efforts ;  and  if 
fortune  proves  in  the  end  adverse,  the  vast  array 
frequently  disperses — every  man  returns  to  his  home 
by  the  shortest  road — the  intrenched  camp,  with  the  , 
whole  stores  and  artillery  of  the  army,  is  carried  by 
storm ;  and  the  Vizier,  who  had  a  few  days  before  2o\^ominV 
been  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  £ rt  de  "A 

...  n  i  Guerre,  u. 

men,  is  sometimes  scarcely  able  to  collect  ten  thou-  590, 591. 
sand  round  the  standards  of  the  Prophet.1 

The  bloody  war  from  1736  to  1739,  in  which 
Marshal  Munich  bore  so  distinguished  a  part,  and  Great  ef- 
which  more  than  repaired  the  disasters  of  Peter  the fect  of  *h® 

_,  r  m     conquest  of 

Great  on  the  Pruth,  contributed,  in  an  essential  the  nomad 
manner,  to  weaken  the  Turkish  military  power,  hy^R1^ 
withdrawing  from  their  dominion,  and  arraying  de-8" 
finitively  under  the  Russian  banners,  the  Cossack 
and  nomad  tribes  who,  in  former  wars,  had  proved 
such  formidable  antagonists  to  their  arms.  Since 
that  time  the  Muscovite  battalions  no  longer  invade 
the  Ottoman  plains,  trusting  to  their  squares  of  foot 
alone,  and  painfully  toiling,  like  the  legions  of  Cras- 

*  Fifteen  thousand  Muscovites  there  perished  under  the  Turkish 
cimeter;  and  the  Vizier  wrote  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  that  so  numerous 
irere  the  heads  taken  off  the  Infidel,  that  they  would  make  a  bridge 
from  earth  to  heaven. 


sums. 
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chap,  sus  in  ancient,  or  those  of  Peter  the  Great  in  modern 

LXV*    times,  in  the  midst  of  never-ceasing  clouds  of  Asiatic 

1808.    horse.     The  lances  of  the  Cossacks  are  now  seen 

on  their  side — the  nomad  tribes  wheel  round  their 

masses;    and  although  the  little  hardy  ponies  on 

which  these  light-horsemen  are  mounted,  are  no 

match  in  the  shock  of  a  charge  for  the  superb 

steeds  of  the  Osmanlis,  and  the  lance,  even  in  the 

bravest  hands,  can  hardly  ward  off  the  keen  edge  of 

the  Damascus  cimeter — yet,  in  performing  the  duty 

of  videttes,  and  scouring  the  country  for  provisions, 

they  are  decidedly  their  superiors.     No  Turkish 

army  can  now  contend  with  the  agility  and  address 

at  the  outposts  of  the  Cossack  horsemen;  and  the 

fate  of  Peter  the  Great  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth 

— that  of  being  starved  out  by  clouds  of  light  horse 

1  Vai  is    — would  now  perhaps  befall  the  Turkish  army  which 

19.   Von  should  venture  to  trust  itself  in  the  open  plains  in 

Hammer.      «     .  « 

xix.24, 27.  their  presence. 

Such  has  been  the  importance  of  this  change,  and 
impor-     of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Russian  and  de- 
the°un°f    c^ne  °^  ^e  Ottoman  power,  that  the  Balkan  must 
healthiness  have  been  crossed,  and  Constantinople  taken  long 
of  thePainhefore  this  time,  had  it  not  been  for  another  circum- 
Danube  in  stance  which,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  has  pro- 
with  the    longed  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  empire.     This  is 
1U6iaD8>  the  desert  and  pestilential  nature  of  the  vast  plains 
forming  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Danube, 
which  have  always  formed  the  theatre  of  war  be- 
tween them  and  the  Christian  powers.     The  flat 
parts  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  as  well  as  of  north- 
ern Bulgaria,  five-sixths  of  which,  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  long-continued  war,  and  the  ceaseless  oppres- 
sion of  the  Turks,  are  in  a  state  of  .nature,  are  ex- 
Br!^  yi    ceeding^y  unhealthy  in  the  autumnal  months.1  Their 
282,288.  low  situation  exposes  them  to  frequent  inundation 
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and  deluges  of  wet  in  the  winter  and  early  part  of  chap. 
the  season,  which  the  great  heats  and  long  drought    LXV- 
of  summer  dry  up,  and  render  the  source  of  marsh    1808* 
miasmata  of  the  most  fatal  kind  in  the  close  of  the 
season.    At  this  time  vegetation  is  withered ;  the 
pasture  for  the  cavalry  disappears;  the  earth,  parched 
and  hardened,  cracks  in  several  places,  and  pestilen- 
tial effluvia  spread  with  the  exhalations  drawn  up 
from  the  dried  pools  by  the  burning  sun.     Upon  the 
German  troops,  in  particular,  this  malaria  generally 
proved  so  fatal,  that  it  cut  off  more  than  half  their 
numbers  in  every  campaign  ;  and  though  upon  the 
Russian  constitution  it  was  somewhat  less  destruc- 
tive, yet  it  never  failed  to  occasion  greater  ravages 
than  the  sword  of  the  enemy.     If  these  provinces 
were  traversed  by  roads  passable   for  wheel  car- 
riages,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  reach  the  foot 
of  the  Balkan  range  from  the  Russian  frontier  while 
the  plains  are  still  healthy,  and  the  yet  green  herb- 
age afford  ample  pasturage  for  the  horses ;   but 
the  difficulty  of  dragging  the  artillery  and  waggons 
over  several  hundred  miles  of  uncultivated  plains, 
where  there  are  no  roads,  and  provisions  are  so 
scanty  that  the  army  must  bring  its  whole  supplies 
within  itself,  is  such,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
reach  the  northern  face  of  the  mountains  before  the 
great  heats  have  commenced  ;  and  when  this  is  done 
the  strength  of  Schumla  and  the  courage  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Balkan,  have  hitherto  always  arrested  the 
invaders  till  the  pestilential  gales  of  autumn  obliged 
them  to  retire.1  Thus,  in  its  last  stage  of  decrepitude,  >  vai.  14, 
Turkey  has  derived  safety  from  the  effects  of  its  own  jM°: 
devastations;  and,  secure  behind  the  desert  which  Art.deU 
itself  has  made,  has  found  that  security  in  the  desola-  21""™'  ' 
vol.  viu,  2  T 
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chap,  tion  which  it  probably  would  not  have  done  from 

the  prosperity  of  its  empire, 
1808.        Xhe  only  artificial  barrier,  in  a  military  point  of 
impor-     view,  which  Turkey  possessed  on  its  northern  fron- 

theCfor-     **er»  was  *^e  ^ne  °^  *^e  Danube,  on  which  several 

tresses  on  fortresses  stood,  which,  if  the  Ottomans  had  possessed 
ami  e.^  military  skill  of  the  French,  would  have  rendered 
it  as  impervious  as  the  Rhine  to  hostile  invasion. 
Brahilow,  Giurgevo,  Silistria,  Koudschouck,  Hirsova, 
and  Widdin,  besides  several  others  of  less  note, 
constituted  this  formidable  line  "of  defence;  and 
though  their  fortifications  would  not  bear  a  com- 
parison with  the  works  of  Vauban  and  Cohorn,  yet, 
manned  by  Turkish  garrisons,  and  defended  by  the 
dagger  and  the '  cimeter,  they  formed  a  most  effec- 
tual barrier.  An  invading  army  from  the  north 
found  itself  compelled  to  secure  one  or  more  of 
these  barrier  fortresses  before  it  ventured  to  cross 
the  Danube ;  the  desperate  defence  of  the  janissaries 
and  inhabitants  prolonged,  in  almost  every  instance, 
the  siege  for  some  months,  and  meanwhile  the 
season  of  spring  and  the  early  part  of  summer  had 
passed ;  the  Mussulman  proprietors  had  assembled 
in  the  great  intrenched  camp  of  Schumla ;  the  Bal- 
kan bristled  with  daring  cavaliers ;  and  the  invading 
army,  after  it  had  effected  with  toil  and  bloodshed  its 
conquest  of  the  guardian  fortress  of  the  Danube, 
found  itself  doomed  to  traverse  several  hundred 
miles  of  open  waterless  plains  teeming  with  pestilen- 
tial exhalations,  only  to  see  its  numbers  melt  in  in- 

swo48'  gl°r*ous  warfare  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain 

iii.  86, 387.  barrier  of  Constantinople.1 

War  is  the  natural  state  between  the  Muscovites 
and  the  Turks :  the  intervals  of  peace  are  only 
truces.     The  slightest  cause  can  at  any  time  blow 


I 
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up  the  slumbering  embers  into  a  conflagration ;  and   chap. 
if  pretexts  are  wanting,  the  radical  and  paramount    LXV' 
duty  of  destroying  the  Infidel  is  a  sufficient  reason,    18°8. 
when  it  seems  expedient,  on  either  side  for  renewing  state  of 
hostilities.     In  the  present  instance,  however,  it  was  ^^nto* 
not  the  interest,  as  it  certainly  was  not  the.  wish,  of  °{ the  war 
the  Turks,  to  continue  hostilities,  when  they  had  been  Russians  in 
deserted  by  Napoleon  after  the  conclusion  of  the1807, 
treaty  of  Tilsit.    They  had  been  involved  in  the  con* 
test  in  consequence  of  the  dispute  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  hospodars  or  governors  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been 
given,  and  the  impolitic  invasion,  by  the  Russian 
armies  under  General  Michelson,  in  autumn  1806,  Nor.  23, 
op  the  eve  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and  France,* 
and  the  still  more  injudicious  and  calamitous  attack 
by  the  English  on  Egypt  in  spring  1807,  which,  April  22, 
without  weakening  their  power,  increased  their  irri- 1807- 
tation.t     It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
Turks,  who  at  that  period  were  weakened  by  the 
revolt  both  of  the  Pasha  of  Widdin,  a  strong  place 
on  the  Danube,  and  Czerny  George,  the  far-famed 
rebel  chief  of  Servia,  who  had  succeeded  in  erecting 
an  independent  principality  in  that  province,  where 
he  was  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  were  unable 
to  withstand  the  invasion  of  forty  thousand  Russian 
troops  on  the  plains  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  and 
that,  accordingly,   they  abandoned  entirely  these 
provinces  to  the  enemy,  and  prepared  only  to  defend 
the  line  of  the  Danube,  the  fortresses  of  which  they  i  vaL  42. 
put  in  a  good  state  of  defence.1  J 

War  was  formally  declared  by  Russia  against 
Turkey  in  January  1807;  and  although  the  bold 
and  well  conceived,  but  ill  executed  expedition  of  Sir 

♦  Aide,  r.  157, 163.        f  A****  ▼•  1*6.        }  Ante,  ?.  162,  163. 
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chap.  John  Duck  worth  against  Constantinople,  had  a  power- 
LKV*    ful  effect  in  rousing  the  Mahometan  spirit  in  the 
1808.   empire,  yet  a  tragical  event  which  soon  after  ensued, 
Revolution  seemed  again  to  prostrate  its  reviving  strength,  and 
&SpietRn"exPase  it  «U.  but  defenceless  to  the  blows  of  its  inve- 
terate enemy.     Sultaun  Selim,  an  amiable  and  well- 
informed  young  man,  had  become  sensible  of  the 
inveterate  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and,  like 
his  more  vigorous  and  undaunted  successor,  he  con- 
ceived that  the  true  remedy  for  these  evils,  and  the 
only  means  of  maintaining  the  independence  of 
Turkey  in  the  European  commonwealth,  was  by 
gradually  ingrafting  on  its  inhabitants  both  the  civil 
and  military   institutions  of  Christendom.     These 
attempts,  hazardous  in  some  degree  in  all  old  esta- 
blished countries,  were  in  an  especial  manner  to  be 
dreaded  in  Turkey,  from  the  political  influence,  as 
well  as  military  power,  of  the   numerous  body  of 
janissaries,  who  had  contrived  to  engross  almost  all 
the  official  situations  of  consequence  in  the  state. 
What  chiefly,  in  the  first  instance,  excited  their 
jealousy  was  the  corps  of  Nizam-Jedeed,  or  new 
troops,  who  were  disciplined  in  the  European  method, 
and  lodged  in  the  principal  barracks  of  Constanti- 
nople.  They  were  intended,  as  they  were  well  aware, 
'  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  military  force  adequate  to 
curb,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  punish,  their  excesses. 
The  entrusting  the  forts  of  the   Bosphorus,    the 
gates  of  the  capital,  to  these  young  troops,  in  an 
especial  manner  excited  their  jealousy.    Emissaries 
from  the  janissary  corps,  unknown  to  the  sultaun, 
1  Dumas,  mingled  in  their  ranks  ;l  the  powerful  body  of  the 
Fix.  no,  ulemahs,  or  priesthood,  began  to  preach  insurrection 

ii1 430Om'  uPon  *^e  SF01111^  °^  *^e  sultaun  aiming  at  the  orer- 
43i.  '     throw  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  Koran 
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and  the  empire  ;  and  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  was  chap. 
formed  among  the  disaffected,  for  the  destruction  of.  LXV* 


the  reforming  sultaun  and  his  confidential  minister,    1808- 
Mahmoud. 

Mahmoud  was  the  first  victim.    A  well-concerted 
conspiracy  among  the  guards  of  the  forts  of  the  Dethrone. 
Bosphorus,  some  of  whom  had  heen  won  over  by  theg*{£.n 
janissaries,  proved  fatal  to  that  minister.     He  wa8Selim'.a,ld 

.  .  -  accession 

assailed  by  some  perfidious  yamacks  at  the  moment  of  Musta- 
when  he  ordered  them  to  put  on  the  uniform  of  thep 
new  troops,  which  they  had  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  do ;  and  though  the  sultaun's  faithful  guards 
rescued  him  from  their  hands,  it  was  only  to  meet 
death  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  at  Buyukdere,  when  he 
disembarked  from  a  boat  into  which  he  had  thrown 
himself  to  escape  from  their  fury.     The  yamacks 
now  every  where  broke  out  into  open  insurrection ; 
the  janissaries  favoured  them  ;  the  castles  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  guardians  of  the  Dardanelles,  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  ulemahs  declared  against  the  sultaun, 
upon  the  ground  of  his  having  attempted  to  subvert 
the  fundamental  institutions  of  religion ;  the  heads 
of  the  principal  persons  in  Constantinople  were  suc- 
cessively brought  by  the  ferocious  bands  of  assassins 
to  the  square  of  the  Etmeidan,  the  headquarters  of 
the  insurgents ;  the  sultaun  himself  only  purchased 
a  momentary  respite,  by  delivering  up  to  their  fury 
the  Bostandji-Bashi,  who  was  particularly  obnoxi- 
ous ;  and  the  ferocious  Cabakchy-Oglou,  the  chief 
of  the  rebellious  yamacks,  gained  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  capital.     After  two  days  of  bloodshed  J««e  *> 
and  confusion,  which  recalled  the   worst   days  of 
praetorian  license,  Selim  was  formally  dethroned  by 
the  Grand  Mufti,  who  announced  to  him,  in  person, 
his  deposition.      He  was  consigned  to  prison ;  at 


\ 
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chap,  the  entrance  of  which  he  met  his  nephew  Mustapha, 
*    '    who  was  brought  out  thence  to  be  placed  on  the 
1808.   throne,  and  whom  he  embraced  in  passing,  wishing 
him  prosperity,  and  commending  his  subjects  to  his 
care.     Immediately  the  cannon  of  the  castles  an- 
nounced the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the 
new  sultaun ;  the  foreign  ambassadors  all  recognized 
his  authority  ;    the  immense  population  of  the  city 
submitted  with  acclamations  to  his  officers;    and 
xix™3    the  unfortunate  Selim,  shut  up  in  a  dungeon,  was 
•11^,Jom#  soon  M  completely  forgotten  as  if  he  had  never  ex- 

u.  431,       •    .    j  l 

432.        isted. 

But  although  the  revolution  appeared  to  be  thus 
Counter- completely  successful  in  Constantinople,  a  greater 
at  VCon-°n  degree  of  fidelity  lingered  in  the  breast  of  the  troops 
stantin-  on  ^e  Danube,  and  the  progress  of  events  in  the 
capital  paved  the  way  for  a  second  revolution*  Fri- 
volous, sensual^  and  apathetic,  the  new  sultaun,  Mus- 
tapha, proved  himself  entirely  unequal  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fearful  tempest  which  had  elevated  him 
to  the  throne.  Disunion  soon  broke  out  among  the 
chiefs  who  had  headed  the  revolt,  whose  common 
rapacity  rendered  them  alike  an  object  of  horror  to 
the  people.  The  perfidious  Mousa-Pasha,  the  Kaim- 
makam,  who  had  been  the  main  cause  of  Selim's 
overthrow,  was  seized,  deposed,  and  his  property 
confiscated ;  the  ferocious  Cabakchy-Oglou  became 
all-powerful,  and  substituted  in  his  stead  Tayar  Pa- 
sha, formerly  pasha  of  Trebizonde,  who  had  been 
displaced  by  the  former  sultaun.  Tayar,  however, 
soon  showed  himself  not  less  tyrannical  and  rapa- 
cious than  his  predecessor.  Prince  Suzzo,  the  first 
dragoman  of  the  Porte,  was,  by  his  orders,  mas* 
sacred  at  the  gates  of  the  seraglio,  upon  suspicion 
of  having  revealed  to  the  ambassador  of  France  the 
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secret  intention  of  the  Divan  to  treat  with  England,  chap. 
Tayar's  extortions  roused  the  populace  against  him,    LXV* 


who  crowded  round  the  gates  of  the  seraglio  de-  1808- 
manding  his  head.  His  old  ally  Cahakchy  yielded 
to  the  torrent,  and  proclaimed  himself  his  enemy ; 
and  the  tyrannical  Kaimmakam,  abandoned  by  all, 
was  glad  to  escape  to  Roudschouck,  where  Mus- 
tapha  Bairakdar,  the  commander  of  that  place,  was 
secretly  collecting  the  disaffected,  and  fomenting  a 
counter-revolution.  The  arrival  of  Tayar,  and  his 
imminent  danger,  determined  their  measures.  Se- 
lecting a  choice  body  of  four  thousand  horse,  fol- 
lowed by  twelve  thousand  infantry,  chiefly  the  new 
troops,  who  could  be  relied  on,  he  crossed  the  Balkan 
to  Adrianople;  and,  together,  they  marched  to  Con- 
stantinople, bearing  with  them  the  Sandjak-cheriff, 
or  standard  of  Mahomet.  Bairakdar  combated  the 
rebels  with  their  own  weapons.  Hadgy-Ali,  forti- 
fied by  a  firman  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  surrounded  the 
house  of  Cabakchy-Oglou  in  the  night  with  troops, 
surprised  him  in  the  middle  of  his  harem,  and  cut  off 
his  head,  which  he  sent  to  Bairakdar.     The  cries  of  May  21, 

•  1808 

the  women  of  the  harem  having  alarmed  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  yamacks  assembled  to  arms ;   disre- . 
garding  the  firman  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  they  at- 
tacked and  overthrew  the  handful  of  troops  with 
which  Hadgy-Ali  had  destroyed  Cabakchy-Oglou, 
and  shut  them  up  in  some  houses,  to  which  they  set 
fire.    The  intrepid  Ali,  however,  sallied  forth  sword 
in  hand,  cut  his  way  through  the  besiegers,  and 
threw  himself  into  one  of  the  castles  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  from  whence,  after  being  vainly  besieged  by  %\x.  122, 
the  yamacks  for  three  days,  he  made  his  way  to  the^J"- 
victorious  army  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  now  at  the  gates  383. 
of  Constantinople.1 
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chap.  At  the  entrance  of  the  capital  Bairakdar  made 
LXV*  known  his  conditions  to  sultaun  Mustapha,  viz.  that 
1808.  he  should  exile  the  Grand  Mufti,  and  disband  the 
Fresh  re-  yamacks.  Too  happy  to  extricate  himself  from  such  a 
D^^tioo  crisis  by  these  concessions,  the  sultaun  at  once  agreed. 
ofMast*-  Bairakdar  feigned  entire  satisfaction,  and  the  deluded 
Death  of  sovereign  resumed  with  undiminished  zest  his  fa- 
acc^on  vourite  amusements.  But  the  undaunted  pasha  of 
of  Mah-    Roudschouck  had  deeper  designs  in  view.    A  few 

mood.  *  ° 

Hay  21,  days  after,  learning  that  the  Grand  Seignior  had 
gone  to  pass  the  day  with  the  ladies  of  his  harem  at 
one  of  his  kiosks,  or  country  residences,  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  and,  as 
the  Grand  Vizier  hesitated  to  accompany  him,  vio- 
lently tore  from  his  hands  the  seals  of  office,  made 
himself  master  of  the  Sandjak-cheriffy  and,  preceded 
by  that  revered  standard,  marched  to  the  seraglio  to 
dethrone  the  reigning  sultaun,  and  restore  the  cap- 
tive Selim.  The  outer  gates  of  the  palace  flew  open 
at  the  sight  of  the  sacred  ensign ;  but  the  bostangis 
at  the  inner  gates  opposed  so  firm  a  resistance,  that 
time  was  afforded  for  the  sultaun  to  return  by  a 
back  way,  and  regain  his  private  apartments.  Mean- 
while, Bairakdar's  troops  thundered  at  the  gates, 
and  loudly  demanded  that  Selim  should  instantly  he 
restored  to  them,  and  seated  on  the  throne.  To  gain 
time,  Mustapha's  adherents  feigned  compliance ;  but, 
meanwhile,  he  himself  gave  orders  that  Selim  should 
be  strangled  in  prison.  The  order  was  immediately 
executed,  and  the  dead  body  of  the  unhappy  sultaun 
thrown  into  the  court  to  Bairakdar's  troops.  Pierced 
to  the  heart,  the  faithful  Bairakdar  threw  himself  on 
\u*via  his  master's  remains,  which  he  bedewed  with  his 
130.  Jom.  tears.1  In  a  transport  of  rage  he  ordered  the  officers 
884.         of  the  seraglio  to  be  brought  before  him  and  instantly 
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executed.     Sultaun  Mustapha  was  dethroned,  and  chap. 
shut  up  in  the  same  prison  from  which  Selim  had    LXV- 
just  been  brought  to  execution ;  and  his  younger    1808. 
brother  Mahmoud,  the  last  of  the  royal  and  sacred 
race,  put  on  the  throne. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  bloody 
catastrophe  would  have  terminated  these  frightful  a  third  re- 
revolutions  ;  but  fortune  was  not  yet  weary  of  ex- T 
hibiting  on  this  dark  stage  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs.    Bairakdar,  as  the  just  reward  of  his  fidelity 
and  courage,  was  created  Grand  Vizier,  and  for 
some  months  the  machine  of  government  went  on 
smoothly  and  quietly ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  Sultaun  Mahmoud  was  not  less  determined  to 
reform  the  national  institutions  than  Selim  had  been ; 
that  to  this  disposition  he  joined  an  inflexibility  of 
character,  which  rendered  him  incomparably  more 
formidable;  and  that  the  great  capacity  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  their  projects 
would   soon  be  carried  into  complete  execution. 
The  jealousy  of  the  janissaries  was  again  awakened. 
A  large  portion  of  the  army  which  had  overthrown 
Sultaun  Mustapha,  had  been  withdrawn  to  make  head 
against  the  Russians  on  the  Danube ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity seemed  favourable  for  again  assailing  the  new 
order  of  things.    'The  ulemahs,  the  mufti,  and  the  ^g' 23*' 
leaders  of  the  disaffected,  again  organized  an  insur-  ??8-  Jom- 
rection,  and  it  broke  out  in  the  middle  of  Novem-  384. 
bcr.1 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  which  Mah- 
moud and  the  Grand  Vizier  Bairakdar  could  take,  Death  of 
the  party  of  the  janissaries  on  this  occasion  proved ^lldM^ 
victorious,     A  furious  multitude  of  these  haughty^*' md 
praetorians  surrounded  the  noble  barracks  of  the  of  the1' 
Bew  troops,  set  fire  to  them,  and  consumed  severaPan!Mariei" 
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chap,  hundreds  in  the  conflagration,  while  another  body 
LXV-   directed  their  steps  to  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Vizier, 
1808.   and  a  third  to  the  seraglio  itself.     Four  thousand 
-chosen  guards  defended  the  sultaun,  and  defeated 
all  the  efforts  of  the  insurgents  at  that  point ;  but 
the  few  faithful  defenders  of  the  Grand  Vizier  were 
driven  into  his  palace,  to  which  the  savage  multi- 
tude immediately  set  fire ;  and  the  heroic  Bairakdar, 
to  shorten  his  sufferings,  himself  set  fire  to  a  powder 
magazine,  which  he  had  provided  as  a  last  resource 
against  his  enemies,  and,  with  his  whole  household, 
was  blown  into  the  air.     Indignant  at  these  scenes 
of  horror,  Sultaun  Mahmoud  gave  orders  for  his 
troops  to  sally  forth  from  the  seraglio,  and  others 
from  the  adjoining  forts  of  the  Bosphorus  to  enter 
the  town ;  and  Constantinople  immediately  became 
the  theatre  of  general  bloodshed,  massacre,  and  con- 
flagration.   The  insurgents  set  fire  to  every  quarter 
of  which  they  obtained  possession  to  augment  the 
confusion  ;  and  men,  women,  and  children  perished 
alike  by  the  sword  or  in  the  flames.     At  length, 
after  forty-eight  hours  of  continued  combat  and  un- 
ceasing horror,  the  party  of  the  janissaries  prevailed: 
great  part  of  the  new  troops  perished  by  their  hands; 
the  remainder  surrendered ;  and  the  sultaun,  who 
had  previously   strangled  his  rival   Mustapha  in 
prison,  was   compelled   to  purchase  peace  by  the 
sacrifice  of  all  his  ministers .  who  were  bent  on  the 
new  order  of  things.    Yet  even  in  these  moments  of 
victorious  insurrection,  the  force  of  old  attachment 
and  long-established  loyalty  to  the  sacred  race  was 
apparent.  Mahmoud,  the  last  of  the  race  of  Othman, 
,  Jom  ...   with  which  the  existence  of  the  empire  was  thought 
383, 385.  to  be  wound  up,1  became  the  object  of  veneration 
1808, 23&  even  to  the  rebels  who  had  subverted  his  govern* 
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merit;   and   he   reigned  in    safety,   with   despotic  chap. 
power,  by  the  support  of  the  very  faction  who  would    LX  • 


have  consigned  him  to  the  dungeon,  and  probably    1808* 
the  bowstring,  had  his  imprisoned  relative  survived 
to  be  elevated  to  the  throne. 

In  these  sanguinary  tumults,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  remained  in  a  state  of  passive  indifference,  PassiYe  in- 
ready  to  submit  implicitly  to  either  of  the  factions  0f  thTpeo- 
which  might  prove  victorious  in  the  strife.     ThePjedu,r.ing 

°         *  ...      these  dis- 

contest  lay  between  the  ulemahs,  the  mufti,  the  j  an  is-  orders, 
saries  on  the  one  side,  and  the  court  and  officers  of 
state,  with  such  of  the  new  troops  as  they  had  orga- 
nized, on  the  other.  The  multitude  took  no  part  in 
the  combat  till  the  insurgents  roused  their  passions 
by  the  hope  of  plunder  or  the  sight  of  conflagration. 
Like  the  Parisian  populace,  on  occasion  of  the  con- 
tests for  power  between  the  club  of  Clichy  and  the 
bayonets  of  Augereau  in  1797*  or  the  grenadiers  of 
Napoleon  and  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred,* 
they  submitted  in  silence  to  power  which  they  could 
not  resist,  and  avoided  a  contest  in  which  they  had 
no  interest.  Years  of  revolution  had  produced  the 
same  result  in  the  metropolis  of  France  which  cen- 
turies of  despotism  had  done  in  that  of  Turkey ;  and 
in  the  social  conflicts  which  convulsed  the  state, 
fanaticism  and  tyranny  in  the  east,  produced  as  great 
prostration  in  the  multitude,  and  almost  as  great ,  Dmnag 
atrocities  in  the  victorious  bands,  *  as  infidelity  and  xix.  129.' 
democracy  had  done  in  the  west  of  Europe.1 

These   repeated  convulsions   at   Constantinople 
proved  highly  injurious  to  the  Ottoman  cause  in  the  Napoleon's 
field  of  diplomacy,  because  they  gave  Napoleon,  as  ofThe*011 
already  noticed,  a  pretext  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  for  T"rk*  in 
holding  out,  as  he  did,  that  his  engagements  were  of  Tilsit. 

*  Ante,  Hi.  373,  681. 
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chap,  with  Sultaun  Selim ;  that  he  was  under  no  obligation 
to  keep  faith  with  the  ferocious  rabble  who  had  over- 


1808.  thrown  his  government,  and  consigned  himself  to  a 
dungeon ;  and  that  the  Turks  had  now  proved  them- 
selves a  mere  horde  of  barbarians,  who  could  no  longer 
be  tolerated  in  Europe.  It  was  one  of  the  conditions, 
accordingly,  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  that  France  should 
offer  its  mediation  to  effect  an  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte; 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  latter  declining  the  terms 
arranged  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  she  was 
to  be  jointly  attacked  by  them  both.  Russia  was  to 
be  at  entire  liberty  to  aqaex  Walkchia,  Moldavia, 
and  Bulgaria  to  her  empire  ;  while  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  Greece,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
were  to  be  allotted  to  the  French  Emperor,  who  im- 
mediately commenced  enquiries  and  surveys  as  to 
his  share  in  the  partition.*  By  such  shameful  de- 
sertion of  his  ally  did  Napoleon  requite  the  Turks 
for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  stood  by  his  side, 
when  the  British  squadron  under  Sir  J.  Duckworth 
threatened  Constantinople  with  destruction,  and,  if 
more  energetically  led,  might  have  effected  it. 
Russia,  however,  had  other  and  more  pressing  ob- 
Caosefl  jects  of  ambition  nearer  home,  which  were  also  amply 
fared  serf-  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit:  The  situation 
tkTns  ti™  °*  ^OT  principal  armies  in  the  north  of  Poland,  point* 
spring  ed  them  out  as  immediately  deserving  of  attention ; 
and  the  conquerors  of  Eylau  defiled  in  great  and 
irresistible  strength  through  St  Petersburg,  on  their 
route  for  Finland.  The  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
that  province,  long  the  object  of  desire  to  the  cabinet 
of  St  Petersburg,  which  will  immediately  be  consi- 
dered, rendered  the  Russian  Government  unwilling 

•  Ante,  vi.  299 ;  where  the  clause  of  partition  is  quoted. 
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to  engage  in  hostilities  at  the  same  time  on  the   chap. 
Danube ;  and  the  Turks,  distracted  hy  the  cruel  dis-    LXV" 


sensions  at  Constantinople,  were  too  happy  to  pro-  1809- 
long  a  negotiation  which  might  relieve  them,  during  Noy- isob. 
their  agonies,  from  the  Muscovite  battalions.  But 
the  war  in  Finland ,  having  terminated,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  by  the  annexation  of  that  pro- 
vince to  the  Russian  dominions,  and  peace  having 
been  concluded,  as  will  immediately  be  detailed,  with 
the  Court  of  Stockholm,  the  Czar  turned  his  ambi- 
tious eyes  to  the  Turkish  dominions.     Napoleon  March  16, 

1S09 

formally  abandoned  the  principalities  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  to  the  conquest  of  his  powerful  northern 
ally ;  the  army  on  the  Danube  was  reinforced  by 
sixty  battalions ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  its  com- 
manded Prince  Prosorowsky,  to  cross  that  river^™^"- 
and  carry  the  war  with  vigour  into  the  heart  of  the  Vai.44,45. 
Turkish  territories.1 

The  Russians,  however,  were  far  from  reaping 
that  benefit  from  the  distractions  of  the  Ottoman  Campaign 

e\f  IRAQ 

empire,  and  their  own  surpassing  strength,  which 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Prosorowsky,  though 
an  able  general,  was  little  acquainted  with  the  very 
peculiar  mode  of  war  required  in  Turkish  warfare, 
where  the  enemy's  infantry  throw  themselves  into 
fortresses,  which  they  defend  with  desperate  courage 
to  the  last  extremity ;  and  their  horse  scouring  in 
vast  multitudes  a  desert  and  unhealthy  country,  dis- 
appear upon  a  reverse,  and  again  assemble  in  undi- 
minished strength  if  a  further  advance  by  the  enemy 
is  attempted.  His  force  was  very  great — one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  battalions,  ninety-five  squadrons, 
and  ten  thousand  Cossacks,  presented  a  total  of  eighty 
thousand  infantry  and  twenty-five  thousand  horse,  to 
which  the  Turks,  severely  weakened  by  their  inter* 
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chap,  nal  dissensions  and  the  defection  of  Czerny  George, 
LXV*    who  had  declared  for  the  Russians,  had  no  force  to 
1809.   oppose  which  was  capable  of  keeping  the  field.   They 
wisely,  therefore,  confined  themselves  to  throwing 
stronggarrisons  intothe  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  and 
directed  their  principal  forces  against  Servia,  where 
their  undisciplined  militia  were  more  likely  to  meet 
with  antagonists  in  the  field,  over  whom  they  bad  a 
chance  of  prevailing.     This  plan  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful.   Sultaun  Mahmoud  succeeded  in  rousing  the 
military  spirit  of  the  Ottoman  population  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey ;  and  eighty  thousand  Turks,  to  whom 
Czerny  George  could  only  oppose  thirty  thousand 
mountaineers,  soon  compelled  him  to  recede  from 
May  1809.  Nizza,  to  which  he  had  advanced,  to  retire  with  loss 
behind  the  Morava,  and  finally  take  refuge  under  the 
cannon  of  Belgrade.     A  corps  of  Russians  now  ad- 
vanced from  the  north  to  the  support  of  their  Ser- 
vian allies,  and  in  some  degree  changed  the  face  of 
affairs.     The  Ottomans,  on  the  side  of  Bosnia,  which 
held  out  for  the  Grand  Seignior,  were  driven  back 
July  1809.  into  their  own  territories,  but  still  their  grand  army 
kept  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Servia,  and 
threatened  Belgrade  ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  unless 
a  powerful   diversion  was   effected  on  the  Lower 
388m389    Danube,  the  campaign  would  terminate  entirely  to 
VaL44,45.the  advantage  of  the  Turks.1 

Prosorowsky's  first  enterprise  was  against  Giur- 

Checkeredgevo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube;  and,  ignorant 

onbotST   °f  *^e  quatity  of  the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 

™*ei-        as  well  as  misled  by  the   successful  issue  of  the 

1809.    '    assault  of  Ismael  and  Oczakow  in  former  days,  he 

ventured  to  attempt  to   carry  it  by  escalade.    A 

bloody  repulse,  in  which  he  lost  two  thousand  men, 

taught  him  his  mistake.    Abandoning  his  presump- 
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tnous  attempt,  the  Russian  general  next  invested  chap. 
Brahilow,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  began.   LXV- 


to  batter  its  mouldering  walls  with  heavy  cannon,  1809. 
though  without  going  through  the  form  of  regular  June  6. 
approaches.  Deeming  it  practicable  to  carry  the 
place  by  escalade  befqj-e  the  walls  were  breached,  an 
assault  was  attempted  in  that  manner;  but  the 
steady  valour  and  deadly  aim  of  the  Mussulmen  who 
manned  the  ramparts,  again  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Muscovite  infantry,  and  they  were  repulsed  with  June  14. 
the  loss  of  above  seven  thousand  men.  To  conceal 
these  disasters,  the  Russian  general  now  merely  con-  Aug.  2. 
verted  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  crossed  the  Danube 
at  Galacz,  and  openly  proclaimed  his  resolution  to 
carry  the  war  to  the  foot  of  the  Balkan.  But  this  oper- 
ation was  not  prosecuted  with  any  activity  ;  and  the 
Turks,  emboldened  by  their  success  at  Giurgevo 
and  Brahilow,  ventured,  under  the  Grand  Vizier, 
to  cross  the  Danube  at  the  former  of  these  towns,  Aug.  4. 
and  began  to  ravage  the  plains  of  Moldavia.  Mean- 
while, Prosorowsky  died,  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  by  Bagrathion,  who,  in  order  to  draw 
back  the  Turks  from  their  incursion  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  immediately  advanced  against 
Silistria,  the  most  important  fortress  on  the  whole 
northern  frontier.  But  the  Turks  having  thrown 
fifteen  thousand  men  into  that  stronghold,  the 
Russian  general  did  not  deem  himself  in  sufficient 
force  to  undertake  the  siege  of  a  place  of  such 
strength  so  defended,  and  therefore  confined  himself 
to  a  simple  blockade,  in  maintaining  which  his  troops  Sept.  Oct. 
suffered  most  severely  from  the  unhealthiness  of  its 
environs  in  the  autumnal  months.  The  Grand 
Vizier,  however,  alarmed  for  a  fortress  of  such  im- 
portance, at  length  recrossed  the  Danube,  and  de- 
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chap,  tached  fifteen  thousand  men  to  beat  up  the  enemy's 
LXV-    quarters  in  its  vicinity,  in  the  end  of  October.    B* 


1809.   grathion  advanced  against  this  body,  and  an  action, 
with  no  decisive  result,  ensued  at  Tartaritza,  in 
Nov.  3.     which,  however,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Russians 
had  been  worsted ;  for  Bagratbion  immediately  re- 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  raised  the  blockade.  Ismael, 
however,  which  had  been  long  blockaded,  surrendered 
Sept. 21.  on  the  21st  September;  and  Bagrathion,  after  so 
many  reverses,  succeeded  in  throwing  a  radiance 
over  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  by  the  reduction 
of  Brahilow,  which  had  been  long  invested  on  both 
banks  of  the  river,  and  surrendered  by  capitulation, 
from  want  of  provisions,  in  the  end  of  November ; 
thereby  giving  the  Russians  the  great  advantage  of 
4^Jom.  a  s°Hd  fortress,  which  secured  their  passage  of  the 
S89, 390.'  Danube.1 

The  Swedish  war  in  1808,  and  the  Austrian  one 
Annex*,   of  1809,  had  operated  as  important  diversions  in 
Wdialwa  favour  of  the  Ottoman  forces ;  but  in  the  beginning 
and  Moi-  0f  1810,  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  resolved  to 
Russia,  and  carry  on  their  operations  with  much  greater  vigour 
the  ca^-°f against  the  Turks,  fearful  lest  the  present  favourable 
F»»Kn  of    opportunity  afforded  by  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
with  Napoleon  should  glide  away,  without  its  being 
turned  to  due  advantage  by  the  agreed-on  conquests 
from  the  Ottomans.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
accordingly,  an  imperial  ukase  appeared,  formally 
Jan.  21,    annexing  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  for  three 
i8io.       years  had  been  occupied   by  their  troops,  to  the 
Russian  empire,  and  declaring  the  Danube,  from  the 
Austrian  frontier  to  the  sea,  the  southern  European 
boundary  of  their  mighty  dominion.     This  decisive 
step  was  immediately  followed  up  by  the  most  ex- 
tensive military  preparations.    The  Muscovite  army 
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on  the  Danube  was  augmented  to  a  hundred  and  ten  chap. 
thousand  men,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  were  horse,    LXV* 
Bagrathion,  whose  checkered  success  had  been  far    1810. 
from  answering  the  expectations  of  the  cabinet  of 
St  Petersburg,  was  replaced  by  Kaminski,*  a  gen- 
eral, learned,  brave,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age ; 
but  by  no  means  possessing  experience  in  Turkish 
warfare  adequate  to  the  difficult  task  with  which  he 
was  entrusted.     Seeing  himself  at  the  head  of  so 
great  a  force,  and  desirous  to  signalize  the  com- 
mencement of  his  command  by  decisive  success,  he 
resolved  to  divide  his  troops  into  two  parts;   and 
while  with  the  left  he  himself  advanced  by  Hirsova 
to  Schumla,  the  right  was  to  lay  siege  to  Silistria 
and  Roudschouck,  and  the  lesser  fortresses  on  the 
Danube,  so  as  to  become  master  of  the  whole  line  of 
that  important  stream.     The  project  was  well  con- 
ceived,  as  it   offered  the  important  advantage  of  • 
crossing  the  plains  and  barren  hills  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkan,  before  the  unhealthy  heats 
commenced,  and  when  the  yet  green  herbage  offered 
ample  subsistence  for  the  horses  of  the  army ;  but 
it  failed  from  not  sufficiently  estimating  the  desperate 
valour  of  the  Turks  in  the  defence  of  fortified  places,  i  Jom  5H- 
which  has  so  often  rendered  abortive  the  best  laid  *•*»  ^5- 
plans  for  the  subversion  of  the  Ottoman  empire.1      68. 

During  the  winter,  a  sort  of  tacit  armistice,  at- 
tended by  very  singular  effects,  prevailed  between  Great 
the  two  armies.     Though  the  Russians  were  masters  thedEng- 
of  many  batteries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  u*h  up the 

Danube 

and,  by  their  possession  of  Brahilow,  had  the  com-  into  Ger- 
mand  of  its  principal  mouth,  yet,  during  the  whole manjr* 

*  Son  of  the  general  of  the  same  name,  who  commanded  the  Russians 
in  the  commencement  of  the  Polish  war  in  1807,  and  went  mad  during 
the  first  retreat  from  the  Vistula.— Ante%  vi.  34. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  u 
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chap,  winter  of  1809-10,  they  made  no  attempt  to  obstruct 
Lxv'    the  navigation  of  that  river ;  the  Turkish  and  Aus- 


J  810.  trian  vessels  continued  to  ply  upon  it  as  during  a 
period  of  profound  peace,  and  English  goods  to  an 
enormous  amount  mounted  the  stream,  paid  duties 
to  the  pasha  of  Widdin,  and  were  carried  through 
the  Rothenbourg,  on  men's  heads  and  horses'  backs, 
into  Hungary,  and  thence  through  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many. The  secret  of  this  extraordinary  traffic  was 
to  be  found  in  the  continental  system  of  Napoleon, 
then  in  full  activity  in  northern  Europe,  which  had 
so  immensely  enhanced  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  Bri- 
tish merchandise,  that  the  vast  profits  of  the  mer- 
chants who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  any  intro- 
duced, enabled  them  to  bribe  the  authorities  in  all 
the  different  countries  through  which  they  passed, 
to  wink  at  the  transit  of  the  goods,  even  in  direct 
violation  of  the  engagements  of  their  respective 
sovereigns.  Thus,  at  the  very  time  that  the  French 
Emperor  flattered  himself,  that  by  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  and  the  accession  of  the  Russian  Autocrat  to 
the  continental  coalition,  he  had  closed  the  last 
doors  against  the  introduction  of  English  manu- 
factures to  the  Continent,  the  generals  of  the  very 
power  he  had  subdued,  were  conniving  at  the  system 
against  which  he  had  made  such  strenuous  efforts, 
and  found  in  their  conquests  the  means  of  extending 
it :  a  striking  proof  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  even 
with  the  greatest  power,  of  extinguishing  that  mutual 
intercourse  which  arises  out  of  the  wants,  and  grows 
67.  *    '  with  the  happiness  of  mankind.1 

The  right  of  the  Russians  crossed  the  Danube,  in 
First  op«r-  the  middle  of  March,  at  Casemir,  between  Eouds- 
the  cam-  chouck  and  Widdin  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
i8io!  °f    of  ^ay  *^at  *^e  *eft  wmS  °f  faeir  army  entered  upon 
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the  campaign,  and  advanced  to  Bazarjik.     Mean-  chap. 
while  the  Grand  Vizier,  Kara-Yusuf  Pasha,  already    LXV# 


known  hy  his  defence  of  Acre  against  Napoleon,*  1810. 
bad  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  accumu- 
late and  discipline  a  formidable  force  in  the  great 
intrenched  camp  of  Schumla,  and  strengthen  the 
numerous  redoubts  by  which  it  is  defended ;  but 
when  the  Russians  approached,  he  cautiously  kept 
his  still  ill-disciplined  host  within  their  ramparts. 
Kaminski  immediately  laid  siege  to  Bazarjik,  which,  June  3. 
after  a  short  siege  and  the  capture  of  eight  hundred 
of  its  garrison  in  an  unfortunate  sortie,  was  carried 
by  assault,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  with  two  thou- 
sand prisoners.  The  Russians,  who  were  sixty  thou- 
sand strong  on  the  lower  Danube,  finding  no  enemy 
to  oppose  them  in  the  field,  divided  their  forces; 
and  while  the  main  body,  under  Kaminski  in  person, 
advanced  towards  the  Balkan,  Langeron,  with  his 
corps,  was  dispatched  to  besiege  Silistria,  and  lesser 
bodies  sent  against  Tourtoukai  and  Rasgrad.  Lange- 
ron proved  entirely  successful :  in  seven  days  after  he  June  10. 
appeared  before  its  walls,  Silistria,  one  of  the  strong- June  13. 
est  places  on  the  Danube,  surrendered  by  capitula- 
tion, though  the  sap  was  still  one  hundred  and  eighty 
yards  from  the  ditch,  on  condition  only  of  the  gar- 
rison and  inhabitants  retiring  where  they  chose ; 
while  Tourtoukai  and  Rasgrad  yielded  soon  after  to  June  17. 
the  terrors  of  a  bombardment.  These  successes, 
which  proved  that  a  golden  key,  or  favourable  con- 
ditions to  the  inhabitants,  could  sometimes  be  as 
effectual  as  an  iron  one,  or  force,  in  opening  the  June  22. 
Turkish  gates,  encouraged  the  commander-in-chief, 
without  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  operations  of  his'f;™;^ 

•1.  •  T»  1  1  111  1      466-V»1' 

nght  wing  against  Koudscnouck,1  to  advance  towards  68, 71. 

*  Ante,  ill.  p.  523. 
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chap.  Schumla ;  and  he  appeared,  accordingly,  on  the  22d 
June,  with  forty  thousand  men  in  front  of  that  cele- 


1810.   brated  stronghold,  hitherto  the  neplus  ultra  of  Mus- 
covite advance  towards  Constantinople. 

Schumla,  which  in  all  the  wars  between  Russia 
Descrip-  and  Turkey,  has  been  a  place  of  the  highest  impor- 
SokimiU.  tance,  is  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Balkan,  where  the  great  road  from  Bel- 
grade and  Bucharest  to  Constantinople  first  ascends 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  To  the  traveller  who 
approaches  it  from  the  open  and  desert  hills  extend- 
ing southward  from  the  Danube,  it  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  a  triangular  sheet  of  vast  extent  spread 
over  the  hollow  of  the  mountains,  and  extending  up 
the  heights  on  either  side ;  not  unlike  the  distant 
view  of  Algiers  when  seen  rising  from  the  waves  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Thirty  thousand  industrious 
inhabitants  fill  its  streets  with  animation,  and  a  clear 
torrent  descending  through  its  centre,  secures  both  to 
them  and  the  inmates  of  the  intrenched  camp,  which 
extends  far  beyond  their  dwellings,  an  ample  supply 
of  the  indispensable  element  of  water.  The  town 
cannot  be  said  to  be  regularly  fortified,  even  though 
its  position,  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  princi- 
pal roads  which  cross  the  Balkan  from  north  to  south, 
renders  it  a  stratagetical  point  of  the  very  highest 
importance ;  and  it  is  overhung,  in  rear,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  eminences,  which  rise  one  above  another,  till 
they  are  lost  in  the  woody  thickets  of  Mount  Haemus. 
But  these  heights,  of  difficult  access,  and  covered  with 
thick  brushwood,  are  entirely  inaccessible  to  Euro- 
pean cavalry  and  artillery;  the  vast  circuit  of  the  in- 
trenched camp  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  invest 
or  blockade  its  circumference ;  supplies  are  thus  in- 
troduced with  ease  from  the  rear ;  and  though  the 
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redoubts  consist  only  of  a  ditch  and  rampart  of  clay,  chap. 
and  they  are  placed  merely  on  the  commanding  points, 


leaving  often  a  space,  several  hundred  yards  broad,    1®10* 
open  without  any  defence,  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  and  janissaries  they  constituted  a  most  effi- 
cient barrier.  In  1744,  these  field-works  had  repulsed 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Russians,  under  Marshal 
Romanzoff;  and  at  this  time,  when  they  were  gar-IMa,te. 
risoned  by  Yusuf  Pasha,  the  defender  of  Acre,  with  238. ' 
thirty  thousand  chosen  troops,  who  had  employed  ciarkei 
months  in  clearing  out  and  strengthening  them,  itT{*IjjJ 
seemed  an  undertaking  beyond  the  strength  even  of  Vai.  49. 
Kaminski's  army  to  effect  their  conquest.1 

The  Russian  general  commenced  his  operations  on 
bis  own  right,  in  order  to  turn  the  Turkish  camp,  Unsuccew- 
and,  establishing  himself  on  the  heights  in  its  rear,  av^F**' 
interpose  between  the  Grand  Vizier  and  Constanti-^?1"* 

•  •  Schumla, 

nople.  He  succeeded  in  establishing  a  division  on 
these  rugged  and  wood-clad  eminences ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  dragging  artillery  up  such  broken  ravines, 
and  the  danger  of  risking  a  large  part  of  the  army  in 
a  position,  where,  if  defeated,  it  would  be  deprived  of  a 
retreat  to  the  Danube,  deterred  him  from  establishing 
himself  in  that  important  position.  Several  inconsi-  June  24. 
derable  actions  took  place,  particularly  at  the  heights 
of  the  Grotto,  in  the  rear  of  Schumla,  and  the  Russians 
were  entirely  masters  of  the  road  from  that  town  to 
Constantinople ;  but  the  investment  was  never  com- 
plete :  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  was  introduced 
into  the  Turkish  camp  soon  after  the  blockade  began,  July  7. 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  besiegers ; 
the  desperate  valour  of  the  janissaries  rendered  the 
contest  for  every  thicket  or  rocky  eminence  a  scene 
of  blood,  in  which  the  assailants  generally  lost  more 
men  than  the  enemy  ;  the  strength  of  the  works  in 
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chap,  front  to  the  north  of  the  town,  precluded  the  hope  of 
a  successful  assault ;  and,  after  several  weeks  spent 


J810.  jn  fruitless  efforts,  Kaminski  was  obliged  to  renounce 
July  12.  his  enterprise.  To  cover  the  disgrace  of  an  open  re- 
treat, he  left  thirty  thousand  men,  under  his  brother, 
*  jom.  iii.  to  continue  a  distant  blockade,  and  himself  hastened, 
466, 466.  with  twelve  thousand  choice  troops,  to  co-operate  in 
9a  the  siege  of  Roudschouck.1 

This  fortress,  which  became  justly  celebrated  by  the 
Prcpara-  murderous  assault  which  followed,  is  a  Turkish  town 
^eMJ^uit containing  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  single 
of  Bouds-  rampart  and  wet  ditch,  but  without  either  bastions, 

ohouok.  *  . 

counterscarps,  glacis,  or  outworks,  like  the  other 
Turkish  fortresses,  which  have  already  been  described. 
It  did  not  possess  more  powerful  means  of  defence 
than  Brahilow,  nor  so  much  so  as  Silistria ;  but 
every  defect  was  supplied  by  the  resources  of  the 
governor,  Hassan  Pacha,  the  Bosniak  aga,  a  man 
of  cool  judgment  and  invincible  resolution,  at  the 
head  of  a  garrison  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  whose 
example  had  roused  the  whole  male  population  of  the 
place  capable  of  bearing  arms,  nearly  as  numerous, 
to  the  determination  of  unflinching  resistance,  in  de- 
fence of  their  hearths  and  their  liberty.   When  Ka- 
minski joined  the  besieging  force,  its  number  was 
raised  to  above  twenty  thousand  men  ;  and,  as  the 
rampart  was  in  part  ruined,  though  it  could  hardly 
be  said  that  a  practicable  breach  had  been  formed, 
an  assault  was  ordered.     Every  effort  was  made  to 
animate  the  soldiers ;  Kaminski  himself,  in  full  uni- 
form, rode  through  the  ranks,  speaking  to  the  men 
on  the  exploits  of  their  regiments  in  former  times, 
and  animating  their  courage  for  the  decisive  assault 
loifjom-  wl"ch  was  approaching.     The  clergy  joined  in  the 
iii.  466.     efforts  to  animate  the  men  ;!  and  the  attack  was  or- 
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dered  on  the  3d  August,  a  day  held  in  peculiar  ye-  chap. 
Deration  in  Russia,  from  heing  the  fete-day  of  the    Lxv* 
Empress  Mother.  1810. 

Bosniak  Aga,  from  the  time  that  the  cannon  of  the 
besiegers  had  begun  to  rattle  against  his  walls,  had  Dreadful 
not  returned  a  shot ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  the  thel^auit. 
Younger  Russian  soldiers  flattered  themselves  thatAus-3- 
very  little  resistance  was  to  be  anticipated ;  while  the  ' 
veterans  feared,  from  long  experience,  that  he  was 
only  reserving  his  whole  strength  for  the  decisive 
moment  of  assault.  During  the  whole  preceding 
night,  a  vehement  fire  was  kept  up  from  all  the  bat- 
teries, and  at  daybreak  the  troops  advanced  to  the 
attack  in  five  massy  columns,  one  of  which  was  char- 
ged with  mounting  the  breach,  while  the  others  were 
to  endeavour  to  effect  a  diversion  by  escalading  the 
rampart  in  those  situations  where  it  was  still  unin- 
jured. The  Muscovites  advanced  with  their  wonted 
steadiness  to  the  assault,  and  soon  reached  the  foot 
of  the  scarp  ;  but  it  was  immediately  found  that  the 
Pasha's  previous  silence  had  neither  arisen  from  terror 
nor  inattention.  From  every  roof,  every  window,  and 
every  loophole  that  could  bear  upon  the  assailants, 
a  dreadful  fire  issued  the  moment  that  they  came 
within  range :  the  parapet  and  the  terre-pleine  were 
lined  with  undaunted  Mussulmen,  who  opened  a  well- 
sustained  discharge  upon  the  enemy ;  and  the  troops, 
staggered  by  the  severity  of  the  fire,  recoiled  from 
the  foot  of  the  rampart,  and  began  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fosse  to  exchange  musket-shots  with 
their  visible  and  invisible  antagonists.  In  vain  the 
officers,  tired  with  this  fruitless  butchery,  leapt  into 
the  ditch,  mounted  the  scaling-ladders,  and  reached 
the  summit  of  the  rampart :  in  that  exposed  situa- 
tion they  were   speedily  cut  off  by  the  Turkish 
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chap,  cimeters ;  and  two  columns,  which  the  besieged  per- 
Lxv*  mitted  to  enter,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
1810.  the  dreadful  attack  of  the  janissaries,  armed  with 
their  daggers  and  sabres.9  At  noon  the  Turkish 
flag  still  waved  on  all  the  minarets ;  and  it  was  not 
till  six  at  night  that  the  commander-in-chief  reluc- 
tantly sounded  a  retreat,  leaving  eight  thousand 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  ditch  and  around  the 
walls,  of  whom  four  thousand  were  immediately  de- 

lo^Jom'  capitated  ty  their  valiant,  but  in  this  respect,  ruth- 
iu.  466.     less  enemies.1 

This   dreadful  repulse  wellnigh  prostrated  the 

Operations  strength  of  the  besiegers,  and  necessarily  disabled 

lowed  this  them  from  attempting  any  thing  beyond  an  ineffectual 

defeat,      blockade  ;  and  if  the  Grand  Vizier  at  Schumla  had 

taken  advantage  of  it,  to  sally  forth  with  all  his  forces 

and  harass  the  enemy,  the  result  probably  would  have 

been,  that  the  Russians  at  all  points  would  have  been 

driven  across  the  Danube.    But,  with  true  Turkish 

apathy,  he  remained  quiet  where  he  was,  without 

attempting  any  thing  serious,  and  thus  Kaminski 

gained  a  precious  breathing-time  to  repair  his  dis- 

-Ang.7.     asters.     A  sally,  a  few  days   afterwards,  by  the 

Grand  Vizier,  near  Schumla,  was  repulsed  with  the 

loss  of  three  thousand  men,  though  the  victory  was 

far  from  being  bloodless  to  the  Russians,  who  lost 

above  half  that  number  ;  and  they  soon  afterwards 

raised  the  investment  of  Schumla,  and  retired  to 

Bazarjik  and  the  Danube:  while  Kaminski,  from 

*  A  circumstance  characteristic  of  the  Russian  armies  at  tills  period 
occurred  at  this  assault.  Many  soldiers,  under  pretence  of  being 
wounded,  as  usual  in  similar  cases,  strayed  from  the  scene  of  danger, 
and  got  into  the  rear :  Kaminski  caused  them  all  to  he  examined,  sad 
such  as  were  unhurt  were  sent  back  to  their  posts  with  ttroket  of  &* 
whip.  This  laborious  operation  consumed  a  considerable  time,  which 
might  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in  pushing  forward  the  as- 
sault—Va*.  104. 
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numerical  weakness,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  chap. 
island  in  the  Danube  which  he  had  occupied  oppo-    LXV' 


site  Roudschouck,  which  was  immediately  occupied    181°- 
by  the  besieged,  who  destroyed  the  works  erected 
there,  so  that  their  communication  with  the  country 
was  in  a  great  degree  restored.     Nevertheless,  the 
Russians,  with  great  perseverance,  still  kept  their 
ground  before  the  fortress  on  the  north  bank  of  the'**™-1?; , 
Danube ;  and  an  opportunity  soon  occurred  of  stnk- 102, 107. 
ing  an  important  blow.1 

The  Divan  ordered  the  beglerbeg,  or  viceroy  of 
Boumelia,  a  considerable  potentate  in  European  Tur-  operations 
key,  recently  appointed  Seraskier,  or  commander-in-  g^ekier 
chief  of  his  province,  to  assemble  a  force  for  the  de-  of  Sophia 
liverance  of  Roudschouck,  the  pasha  of  which  was  raising  of 
now  making  the  most  vehement  representations  of the  tteg0, 
bis  inability  to  continue  the  defence  much  longer 
if  he  was  not  relieved  ;*   and  for  this  purpose  he 
assembled  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men  on  the 
river  Jantra,  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles 
from  the  fortress.      Sensible,   however,    that  his 
troops,   which  were  for   the  most   part  mere  un- 
disciplined militia,  would  be  wholly  unable  to  with- 
stand the  Russian  army  in  the  open  field,  he  took 
post  on   the   river  near   Battin,   and,   after  the 
Turkish  fashion,  immediately  proceeded  to  fortify 
his  camp.     Its  situation  was  well  selected,  being  a 
half-deserted  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jantra 
and  the  Danube,  with  a  few  fruit-trees  scattered  over 
its  surface,  and  watered  on  two  sides  by  those  ample 
streams.     When  seen  from  a  distance,  this  surface 
appeared  level,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  it  was  dis- 

0  u  We  have  almost  lost  our  eyesight  in  straining  to  see  the  columns 
approaching  to  deliver  us.  Our  loss  already  amounts  to  six  thousand 
men ;  and  we  have  only  provisions  for  ten  days.1* — Bosniak  Aga  to  the 
Grand  Vizier,  August  12, 1810;  Val.  107. 
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chap,  covered  to  be  intersected  by  several  rocky  ravines. 
LXV#    Two  of  these  fissures,  which  were  impassable  even 


1810.  for  foot  soldiers,  fortified  the  sides  of  the  camp,  which 
rested  on  the  Danube  near  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers  in  rear;  while  the  neck  of  land  which  lay 
between  them,  and  by  which  alone  access  could  be 
obtained  to  its  interior,  strengthened  by  two  redoubts, 
was  covered,  in  the  interval  between  them,  with 
thick  bushes  and  underwood,  where  the  janissary 
light  infantry  would  have  a  decided  superiority  over 
the  Russian  tirailleurs,  and  through  which  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  latter  to  bring  up  their  nume- 
rous artillery  to  counterbalance  this  disadvantage. 
Nevertheless,  Kaminski,  desirous  to  wipe  off  the 
disgrace  of  the  repulse  at  Roudschouck,  and  fearful 
of  the  approach  of  Ali  Pacha,  the  far-famed  ruler 
of  Albania,  who,  with  his  hardy  mountaineers,  was 
slowly  approaching,  at  the  summons  of  the  Grand 
lis*1/10'  Seignior,  to  co-operate  in  the  operations,  resolved  to 
in.  467.      hazard  an  attack.1 

For  this  purpose,  having  previously  strengthened 
Kaminski'a  the  besieging  force  before  Roudschouck,  with  half 
atuckfon  °^   *^e  f°rces   which   had    been   withdrawn  from 
the  Turk-  Schumla,  and  detached  General  Kulneff  with  a 
Aug.  27.'  division  of  six  thousand  men  to  reconnoitre  the 
Turkish  camp,  and  prevent  them  from  foraging 
beyond  its  limits,  the  general-in-chief  set  out  from 
the  environs  of  Roudschouck  with  twelve  thousand 
men,  and,  following  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
appeared  in  front  of  the  Turkish  intrenchments. 
They  appeared  to  be  so  strong,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  Russian  superiority,  especially  in  artillery, 
of  which  they  had  a  hundred  pieces,  it  was  deemed 
impracticable  to  hazard  an  attack  in  front,  at  least 
unless  strongly  supported  by  simultaneous  opera- 
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tions  on  either  flank.     The  enemy,  it  was  soon  dis-  chap. 
covered,  had  two  intrenched  camps,  the  works  of   LXV* 


which  mutually  supported  each  other,  and  their  1810. 
guns  were  so  disposed  as  completely  to  command  in 
rear  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  on  which  they 
also  had  a  powerful  flotilla  destined  for  the  relief  of 
Boudschouck.  The  only  practicable  way  of  reach- 
ing them  that  remained,  was  by  an  attack  in  flank, 
near  the  village  of  Battin,  where  the  ravine,  though 
steep  and  rugged,  was  practicable  for  foot  soldiers ; 
while  as  heavy  a  fire  as  possible  was  opened  on  the 
intrenched  camp  in  front  nearest  the  isthmus,  from 
an  eminence  which  had  been  with  great  judgment 
seized  and  strengthened  by  the  Cossacks.  Mean- 
while, strong  reinforcements  were  ordered  up  under  Aug.  27. 
Woinoff  from  Silistria;  and  as  a  strong  recon- 
noisance  under  Kulneff  on  the  front  of  the  enemy's 
position,  with  the  troops  in  square,  had  led  to  no 
advantage,  and  was  attended  with  considerable  loss, 
Kaminski  made  every  effort  to  collect  troops  from 
all  quarters ;  and  Woinoff  having  at  length  come  jfep*- 4- 
up  with  five  thousand  men,  the  grand  attack  was  125. 
fixed  for  the  7th  September.1 

The  battle  commenced  at  daybreak;  Kaminski 
himself,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  cavalry,  advanced  Battle  of 
to  within  cannon-shot  of  the  principal  camp,  while  sept!"-;, 
another  column  of  infantry  moved  up  in  squares  to 
the  front  of  the  lesser  one,  and  Kulneff  with  the 
left  was  dispatched  to  the  other  side  of  the  ravine, 
which  formed  the  western  defence  of  the  Turkish 
position;  but  the  latter  general  did  not  arrive  at 
the  point  of  attack  assigned  to  him  till  considerably 
after  the  time  calculated  on,  which  led  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Russians  on  the  first  day.  Kaminski 
himself  with  the  centre  stormed  the  principal  heights 
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chap,  which  commanded  one  of  the  intrenched  camps, 
LXV*    though  with  great  loss,  and  put  all  the  Turks  who 


1810.  defended  them  to  the  sword ;  hut  Eulneff  failed  in 
his  attack  on  the  left  from  the  side  of  the  ravine,  and 
though  one  of  his  columns  succeeded  in  penetrating 
into  the  camp,  yet  it  was  immediately  cut  to  pieces 
hy  the  Turkish  cimeters :  while  on  the  right  the 
brave  Illowolski,  who  conducted  the  assault  on  the 
other  intrenched  camp,  was  mortally  wounded  on 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  the  hravest  of  his  follow- 
ers who  crossed  it  left  their  heads  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  who  fought  like  desperadoes.  Thus  the 
attack  having  failed  on  both  flanks,  though  a  most 
important  advantage  had  been  gained  in  the  centre, 
Kaminski  desisted  from  further  attempts  for  the 
night ;  merely  retaining  the  important  heights  which 
he  himself  had  won,  and  concentrated  his  troops  as 
much  as  possible  in  that  quarter,  while  Kulneff  got 
under  shelter  in  the  bottom  of  the  rocky  ravine 
127.'     '  which  he  had  crossed.1 

The  Turkish  camps  were  now  completely  sur- 
Pian  for    rounded  by  the  Muscovite  troops,  and  many  of  the 
^6f\hoW" Imperial  generals,  seeing  the  desperate  manner  in 
battle.      which  they  had  been  defended  on  the  preceding  day, 
strongly  recommended  the  general-in-chief  to  make 
a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  retiring  enemy,  and  withdraw 
KulnefFs  divisions    from   the    ravine   during  the 
night,  so  as  to  leave  them  a  retreat  up  the  course  of 
the  Danube.     The  Turks  also,  elated  by  their  suc- 
cess, gave  way  to  every  demonstration  of  joy ;  and 
in  sight  of  both  armies,  went  through  the  barbarous 
operation,  on  the  top  of  their  intrenchmente,  of 
decapitating  the  Russians  who  had  been  left  on  the 
field.*     But  Kaminski  was  resolute :  orders  were 

*  The  Prince  de  Ligne  observed,  on  this  practice  of  the  Turks,  to 
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given  to  renew  the  attack  at  daybreak,  the  principal  chap. 
effort  being  directed  against  the  gorge  of  the  camps,    LXV* 


where  the  works,  owing  to  the  natural  strength  of  1810. 
the  ravines  in  their  rear,  were  least  formidable. 
Kulneff,  who  had  had  a  violent  altercation  with  the 
general-in-chief,  was  put  under  arrest,  and  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops  devolved  to  Sabanejef,  and  the 
whole  artillery  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy's  camp ; 
that  on  Kaminski's  heights  firing  down  from  above, 
that  of  Kulneff  being  pointed  up  from  the  ravine 
below,  so  as  to  throw  his  howitzers  upwards  into  thecal.  129. 
intrenchments.1 

The  attack  of  Sabanejef  proved  entirely  successful : 
after  encountering  a  vigorous  opposition,  his  troops,  Ultimate 
gallantly  led  by  their  general,  made  their  way  into^RuJ 
the  camp  to  which  he  was  opposed ;  but  the  Turks, s5an8- 
seeing  their  position  no  longer  tenable,  adopted  and  Sept.  8. 
bravely  executed  a  most  extraordinary  resolution. 
Suddenly  assembling  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  and 
the  bravest  of  his  infantry,  Muktar  Pasha,  abandon* 
ing  his  camp  and  all  its  contents,  poured  out  by  one 
of  the  gates  like  a  torrent,  and  making  straight  across 
the  plateau,  sought  the  shelter  of  the  ravine  on  the 
right,  which  was  not  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  any 
force.    The  unlooked-for  deluge  had  wellnigh  swept 
away  Kaminski  himself,  who  was  moving  at  the 
time  from  the  left  to  the  centre,  in  order  to  direct  an 
attack  on  the  front  of  the  camp.    For  a  considerable 
time  this  singular  evacuation  remained  unknown  to 
the  Russian  centre,  who  seeing  the  standards  of 
Mahomet  still  floating  on  the  intrenchments,  and  a 

cat  off  the  beads  of  the  wounded  or  prisoners,  that  it  was  "  more  for- 
midable in  appearance  than  reality;  for  it  could  do  no  harm  to  the 
dead,  it  was  often  a  relief  to  the  wounded,  and  that  it  was  rather  an 
advantage  to  the  unhurt,  as  it  left  them  no  chance  of  escape  but  in 
▼ictoiy."— Vai.  69. 
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chap,  multitude  of  foot  soldiers  on  the  rampart  firing  vehe- 
LXV#   mently,  and  shouting  Allah !  deemed  the  tumult 


1810.  owing  only  to  a  partial  sally  from  the  works.  But, 
at  length,  they  too  left  the  rampart ;  its  fire  gradu- 
ally died  away ;  the  standards  alone  remained  on  tbe 
summit ;  and  the  fact  becoming  known,  the  Russians 
on  all  sides  poured  with  loud  shouts  into  the  enclo- 
sure, and  with  savage  revenge,  excited  by  the  Turk- 
ish cruelty  to  the  prisoners,  put  all  they  still  found 
within  to  the  sword.  The  guns  on  the  intrenchmente 
were  instantly  turned  against  the  flying  swarms  of 
Ottomans,  and  the  Russian  cavalry  quickly  pursuing, 
came  up  even  with  their  horse,  and  did  considerable 
mischief.  But  the  decisive  trophies  of  the  victory 
were  the  principal  camp  of  the  Ottomans,  with  four- 
teen guns  and  two  hundred  standards ;  the  whole 
flotilla  which  lay  in  the  Danube,  laden  with  provi- 
sions and  ammunition  for  the  relief  of  Roudschouck ; 
and  five  thousand  men,  whom  the  lesser  camp  were 
obliged  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  Achmet 
1  Vai.  129.  Pasha,  the  second  in  command.  The  brave  Seraskier 
wFiffT**  had  died  the  same  day  of  his  wounds.1 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  great  victory 
Capitol*-  was  *he  capture  of  Sistowa,  a  fortified  place  on  the 
tion  of  Danube,  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  surrendered  a 
chonck.  few  days  afterwards,  with  the  whole  Turkish  flotilla 
Sept.  12.   whicjj  ha<j  taken  refuge  under  its  walls.    Meanwhile, 

Count  Langeron,  with  the  troops  now  considerably 
reinforced  at  Roudschouck,  was  pressing  the  siege  of 
that  fortress  with  the  utmost  possible  activity ;  and 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  island  in  the  Danube, 
which  forms  the  point  of  communication  between  it 
and  the  fortress  of  Giurgevo,  situated  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  Seeing  the  commander  of  the  latter  place, 
which  was  the  weaker  of  the  two,  thus  separated  from 
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his  colleague,  Langeron  summoned  him  to  surrender ;   chap. 
but  the  reply  was  in  the  true  laconic  style :  "  Giur-    LXV# 


ge?o  is  not  yet  swimming  in  its  blood."     Bosniak    1810. 
Aga,  however,  seeing  the  flotilla  on  which  his  whole 
hopes  of  relief  were  fixed  captured,  became  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  coming  to  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion :  but  the  conqueror  of  Battin,  elated  with  his 
recent  success,  and  the  effects  of  a  similar  severity  to 
Achmet  Pasha,  refused  any  terms  but  those  of  abso- 
lute surrender ;  upon  which  the  proud  Turk  declared 
he  would  die  in  the  breach  first.     The  intelligence, 
however,  which  the  Russian  general  received  shortly 
after,  of  the  elevation  of  Bernadotte  to  the  rank  of 
crown-prince  and  heir-apparent  of  Sweden,  coupled 
with  accounts  of  the  sacred  standard  having  been 
unfurled  at  Constantinople,  induced  hira  to  relax  from 
this  ill-timed  rigour ;  and  by  the  intervention  of 
Count  Langeron,  a  capitulation  was  at  length  agreed 
od,  in  the  end  of  September,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Sept.26. 
pasha  was  permitted  to  retire  with  his  whole  troops 
and  inhabitants,  leaving  only  the  walls,   cannon, 
standards,  and  military  stores  to  the  Russians.  These 
conditions,  the  fair  reward  of  his  heroic  defence,  were 
so  favourable,  that  Bosniak  Aga  would  probably  have  Sept  28 
willingly  acceded  to  them  in  the  beginning  of  the'jj°*.iii. 
siege ;  and  the  pasha  of  Giurgevo  immediately  after  135]  139' 
capitulated  on  the  same  favourable  terms.1 

Though  the  Russians  had  thus  made  themselves 
masters   of  these    important    strongholds   on   the  e vacua- 
Danube,  yet  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Bosniak  Aga^J^£ 
had  entirely  ruined  their  designs  for  the  campaign,  chonck, 
The  rainy  season  had  now  set  in  ;  the  evacuation  of  sutowa. 
Boudschouck,  which  the  Turks  prolonged  as  much 
as  possible,  took  nearly  a  month  ;  Kaminski  did  not 
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chap,  consider  it  safe  to  undertake  any  other  enterprise 
LXV*    till  he  was  finally  delivered  of  his  formidable  anta- 


1810.  gonist ;  and  even  when  the  Russians  were  put 
entirely  in  possession  of  the  fortress  in  the  end  of 
October,  they  got  nothing  but  half-ruined  walls  and 
a  deserted  town,  tenanted  only  by  five  hundred  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people ;  while  the  long  trains  conveying 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  the  real  strength  of 
Roudschouck,  to.  the  southward,  formed  an  army  in 
the  field  little  less  formidable  than  it  had  been  behind 
its  bloodstained  ramparts.  A  deplorable  catastrophe, 
characteristic  of  the  envenomed  character  of  these 
semi-religious  wars,  took  place  at  the  same  period. 
Kaminski,  disquieted  at  the  prolonged  resistance  of 
Roudschouck,  and  the  intelligence  of  great  armaments 
at  Constantinople,  dispatched  orders  to  General  St 
Priest,  in  command  at  Sistowa,  to  destroy  that  town, 
and  bring  all  his  forces  to  the  main  army.  These 
orders,  dictated  in  a  moment  of  groundless  alarm, 
were  too  faithfully  executed :  Sistowa  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  its  inhabitants,  twenty  thousand 
in  number,  transported  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Danube,  where  they  were  sheltered  from  the  drench- 
ing rains  in  huts  newly-constructed  :  great  flocks  of 
wild  pigeons  settled  in  the  ruins  of  this  once  flour- 
ishing town  ;  and  its  smiling  environs,  composed  of 
vine-clad  hills,  intermingled  with  roses,  were  soon 
1  Vai.  139,  choked  by  weeds,  and  tenanted  only  by  the  wild 
467!        foxes  from  the  neighbouring  solitudes.1  # 

*  A  singular  proof  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  its 
adaptation  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  occurred  at  Roudschouck  at 
this  period.  The  whole  slopes  in  its  vicinity  are  covered  with  vises, 
which  grow  in  that  district  with  such  luxuriance,  that  though  tl» 
besieging  army  had  feasted  on  them  for  some  weeks  before  the  armistice 
began,  yet  the  inhabitants  there,  during  its  continuance,  reaped  a  my 
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It  was  necessary,  however,  to  do  something  to  give  chab. 
eclat  to  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  ;  and  for  this    LXV* 
reason,  the  siege  of  Nicopolis  was  undertaken,  a  con-    1810. 
siderable  town  on  the  southern  hank  of  the  Danube,  Conclusion 
though  not  so  flourishing  as   Sistowa  had  been,  pifgn.0*1*" 
Kaminski,   accordingly,  sat   down  before  it  with°ct-29# 
thirty  thousand  men,  while  the  indefatigable  Bosniak 
Aga  approached  Tirnova  with  seventeen  thousand 
who  had  followed  his  standard  from  Boudschouck, 
and  soon  formed  the  basis  of  a  respectable  army. 
The  commander  of  that  place,  however,  shut  his 
gates  against  such  formidable  guests  ;  and  Bosniak 
at  length  found  refuge  in  Plewne,  while  the  Pasha 
of  Giurgevo  was  received  in  Tirnova.     Meanwhile, 
Nicopolis  capitulated,  and  the  Russians  re-crossed  Deo.  12. 
the  Danube,  and  took  up  their  winter-quarters  for 
the  most  part  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  leaving 
three  divisions  only  on  the  right  bank  at  Nicopolis, 
Boudschouck,  and  Silistria.  Soon  after,  the  Cabinet 
of  St  Petersburg,  worn  out  with  this  endless  war  of 
sieges,  in  which  they  frequently  combated  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  foreseeing  a  formidable   struggle 
nearer  home,   where   they   would  need    all  their 
strength,  sent  orders  to  Kaminski  to  destroy  all  the 
fortified  places  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
with  the  exception  of  Boudschouck,  which  was  to  be 
retained  only  as  a  tete-du-pont.     In  pursuance  of 
these  directions,  the  walls  of  Silistria  and  Nicopolis 
were  blown  up,  and  Boudschouck  put  in  a  respectable 
posture  of  defence ;  but  before  any  offensive  opera- 
tions could  be  commenced,  Kaminski  was  seized 

fair  crop  from  their  gardens.  The  combined  efforts  of  two  armies  were 
unable  to  consume  the  profuse  fruit  of  a  few  miles  square.  The  vine, 
which  is  there  indigenous,  grows  with  such  tenacity  on  the  slopes,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible,  by  any  efforts  of  cultivation,  to  extirpate  it.— 
Vil.47. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  X 
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chap,  with  the  malady  of  which  he  soon  after  died ;  and 
LXV*    he  was  succeeded  by  an  officer  destined  to  immor- 


1811.    tal  celebrity  in  a  more  glorious  war — General 

1  Jom.  iii.    tt  i 

467.  Val.   KUTUSOFF. 

141, 151.       'j'jjg  campaign  0f  1811,  however,  of  necessity  was 
Great       laid  out  upon  a  defensive  plan  merely ;  for  although 
troops      the  Russian  army  had  been  reinforced  in  the  early 
DimuDeeto  Part  °f  *ke  winter  ty  a  strong  division  under  Gene- 
PoUnd.     ral  Suwarrow,  son  of  the  great  marshal  of  the  same 
name,  in  consequence  of  which,  Kaminski,  before 
his  illness  rendered  him  unfit  for  service,  had  made 
a  vigorous  winter  march  against  Loweza,  which  was 
surprised  and  taken  with  four  thousand  men,  in  the 
depth  of  winter;  yet  immediately  afterwards,  the 
Feb.  i8ii.  relations  between  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  and 
that  of  the  Tuileries  became  so  menacing,  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  gave  orders  for  five  divisions  of 
the  army  to  break  up  from  their  winter-quarters  on 
the  Danube,  and  direct  their  march,  not  towards  the 
Balkan  and  Constantinople,  but  to  Poland  and  the 
Vistula.     This  great  deduction  at  once  reduced  the 
Russians  to  one-half  of  their  former  amount;  and 
with  fifty  thousand  men  merely,  it  was  not  only  im- 
possible for  Kutusoff  to  prosecute  offensive  opera- 
tions to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  but  difficult  for 
him  even  to  maintain  his  footing  on  the  south  of 
that  river  in  the  few  strongholds  of  which  they  still 
retained    possession.      Encouraged   by   this  great 
diminution  in  the  strength  of  their  enemies,  and 
thoroughly  roused  by  the  dangers  they  had  incurred 
in  the  preceding  campaign,  the  Turkish  Government 
made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  not  only  put  themselves  at  all  points 
into  a  good  posture  of  defence,  but  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  their  enemies,  and 
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regain  all  the  strongholds  which  they  had  lost  on  chap. 
the  right  hank  of  the  Danube.    Achmet  Pasha,  who    LXV' 
had  gained  such  renown  at  the  assault  of  Brahilow,    1811. 
commanded  the  main  army,  which  numbered  sixty 
thousand  combatants,  with  seventy-eight  pieces  of 
artillery  admirably  equipped:  he  advanced  in  the 
middle  of  June  towards  Roudschouck  at  the  head 
of  this  imposing  force,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
corps  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  detached  to  the 
left,  towards  Widdin,  to  keep  in  check  Czerny  George 
and  the  Servians,  and  nearly  the  same  number  to 
the  right,  to  observe  Silistria,  Nicopolis,  and  Tour- !  Job.  w. 
toukai,  and  occupy  any  of  these  places  which  might  isoi  isi 
be  evacuated  by  the  enemy.1 

It  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  native  vigour, 
which,  despite  the  innumerable  errors  of  their  poli-  Battle  of 
tical  institutions,  animated  the  Turkish  empire,  thatchouck.  * 
they  were  capable,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  and 
without  any  external  aid,  of  putting  forth  such  for- 
midable forces.  Their  approach  immediately  made 
Kutusoff  concentrate  his  troops,  and  he  himself 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  took  post  with  eighteen 
thousand  men  in  front  of  Roudschouck.  As  the  su-Jniy2. 
periority  of  the  enemy,  especially  in  cavalry,  was  so 
great,  the  Russian  general  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  awaited  their  approach  in  the  regular 
squares,  which  had  so  often  dissipated  the  innume- 
rable hordes  of  the  Osmanli  horse.  The  attack  of  the 
Ottomans  was  made  in  their  usual  manner — char- 
ging with  loud  shouts  these  squares  on  three  sides  at 
once ;  but  in  the  tumult  of  the  onset,  and  when  the 
infantry  were  in  a  manner  encircled  by  their  enemies, 
the  discernment  of  the  Grand  Vizier  had  prepared  a 
separate  corps  which  was  to  penetrate  into  the  town. 
This  able  plan  all  but  succeeded.  The  Turkish  guns, 
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chap,  admirably  directed,  ploughed  through  the  Russian 
LXV'    squares,  while  the  spahis,  in  every  quarter,  threw 


1811.   themselves  upon  them  with  impetuosity  over  the 
whole  position.     The  squares  on  the  right,  where 
they  had  the  advantage  of  having  one  flank  secured 
by  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  river  Lomin,  with- 
stood the  shock ;  but  the  centre  suffered  severely  from 
the  cannonade  of  the  Turkish  batteries,  and  the  left 
was  wellnigh  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  their  in- 
comparable cavalry.    Kutusoff  brought  up  his  dra- 
goons to  keep  at  a  distance  the  increasing  squadrons 
of  the  spahis ;  but  then  was  seen  how  inadequate  the 
European  is  to  the  encounter  of  the  Asiatic  horse. 
In  a  moment  the  advancing  mass  of  the  Muscovites 
and  Cossacks  was  charged  in  flank,  pierced  through, 
and  overthrown.     Four  regiments  were  almost  de- 
stroyed j  and  the  Ottoman  horsemen  deeming  the  vic- 
tory won,  dashed  through  the  intervals  of  the  squares 
with  deafening  cries,  disregarding  the  fire  which 
assailed  them  on  either  flank,  and  penetrated  in  the 
rear  even  as  far  as  the  gardens  of  the  town.    All 
seemed  lost ;  and  if  the  Grand  Vizier  had  had  infan- 
try at  hand  to  support  his  cavalry,  it  would  hare 
been  so.     But  the  gallant  horsemen,  having  no  aid 
from  foot-soldier 8,  were  unable  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  fortress ;  the  grape-shot  from  the  ram- 
parts shook  their  ranks,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat  through  the  steady  squares,  who  stood  im- 
movable as  if  rooted   to  the  ground,  and  again 
poured  in  a  deadly  volley  on  either  side  of  their  now 
diminished  squadrons.    This  completed  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Turks,  who  took  refuge  in  their  in- 
trenched camp ;  but  although  Kutusoff,  seeing  the 
m&viSl  *e^  deserted,  advanced  to  the  front  of  its  rampart, 
152, 155.  he  did  not  venture  to  storm  the  works,1  and  soon 
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after  withdrew  within  the  walls  of  Roudschouck,  chap. 
with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  the  Turks  he-    LXV- 
mg  weakened  by  at  least  an  equal  number.  1811. 

Though  this  memorable  battle  was  highly  honour- 
able to  the  discipline  and  intrepidity  of  the  Russians,  Eradiation 
considering  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  their JjJJJjjt 
enemies,  and  the  admirable  quality  of  their  cavalry,  the  Rub- 
yet  it  convinced  Kutusoff  of  the  impossibility  of 
maintaining  his  footing  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube.  The  extensive  works  of  Roudschouck  re- 
quired a  garrison  of  at  least  ten  thousand  men — 
nearly  half  the  disposable  force  of  which  he  had  the 
command.  He  wisely  resolved,  therefore,  to  prefer 
a  campaign  in  the  field,  where  the  discipline  of  his 
troops  might  give  them  the  advantage,  to  the  murder- 
ous contest  behind  walls,  where  the  Turks  were  so 
formidable ;  and  abandoning  to  his  antagonist  the 
object  of  so  much  bloodshed,  withdrew  from  Rouds- 
chouck after  barbarously  burning  the  town,  and 
crossed  over  entirely  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Bosniak  Aga,  amidst  the  pomp  of  Oriental  power  and 
the  clang  of  military  instruments,  again  took  posses- 
sion of  the  ramparts  which  he  had  so  nobly  defended ; 
the  fugitive  inhabitants  of  the  fortress  returned  in 
joyful  crowds  to  their  much-loved  and  long-deserted 
homes ;  the  standards  of  Mahomet  were  again  dis- 
played from  the  battlements;  the  beautiful  vineyards 
in  the  environs  were  cleared  out  and  dressed  by  the 
hands  of  their  owners ;  and,  contrary  to  the  order  of1  VaL  i  *> 
things  for  above  a  century,  the  Crescent  appeared  m.  543. 
triumphant  over  the  Cross.1 

Overjoyed  at  this  great  success,  the  Grand  Vizier 
determined  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  expel  the  Rus-TheTarka 
sians  from  all  the  Turkish  territory  which  they  held£^£|e 
in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.     After  six  weeks  spent  Sept.  8.' 
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chap,  in  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Roudschouck,  and 
LXV'    collecting  forces  on  all  sides,  the  passage  was  effected 


J811-  in  the  night  of  the  8th  September;  the  Grand  Vizier 
having  with  great  skill  drawn  the  attention  of  their 
antagonists  to  a  feigned  point  of  passage,  whereby 
the  real  one  was  overlooked.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  passage  discovered,  than  the  Russians  under 
Boulatoff,  who  were  nearest  at  hand,  commenced  an 
assault  on  the  Ottomans  ;  but  the  hitter,  with  great 
skill,  had  already  thrown  up  some  rude  works:  the 
thick  brushwood  with  which  they  were  surrounded, 
prevented  the  advance  of  the  Muscovites  in  masses; 
the  Ottomans  maintained  their  wonted  superiority 
in  bush-fighting ;  batteries,  erected  on  some  heights 
on  the  right  bank,  spread  death  through  the  Russian 
ranks,  and  under  cover  of  their  fire  the  passage  was 
continued  with  such  vigour,  that  by  noon  six  thousand 
men,  almost  all  janissaries,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
were  established  on  the  left  bank.  Boulatoff,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  to  be  discouraged :  having  received  re- 
inforcements, which  raised  his  force  to  eight  thou- 
sand men,  he  hazarded  a  third  assault,  but  with  no 
better  success ;  and,  after  losing  two  thousand  of  his 
best  troops  in  this  murderous  contest,  besides  a  gun 
and  a  standard,  the  Russians  retired,  and  the  Turks, 
with  deafening  shouts  and  sabre  in  hand,  sallied  out 

160.  Jom'  of  their  intrenchments,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 

m.  643.     gjajn  an(j  unfortunate  wounded.1 

General  Sabanejef,  during  these  events,  had  sue- 
The  Turks  ceeded  in  forcing  his  way  through  the  brushwood, 

strengthen  i  i  •  «■      i       1  •  i_  •     i     m  i         / 

their  post-  and  established  a  battery  within  half  cannon-shot  of 

fiopt.  10.    the  Turkish  intrenchment  on  the  left  bank,  which 

effectually  cut  off  all  communication  between  it  and 

the  remainder  of  the  army  on  the  right;  butKutus- 

off  ordered  this  advanced  position  to  be  abandoned 
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in  the  night;  and  issuing  orders,  in  all  directions,  to  chap. 
concentrate  round  the  outside  of  the  intrenchment,    LXV* 


brought  up  his  flotilla  to  cannonade  the  enemy  on  1811. 
the  northern  shore.  But  it  was  too  late  for  success  in 
this  way;  the  enemy  were  now  solidly  established  on 
the  left  bank ;  the  flotilla  was  so  roughly  handled  by 
the  Turkish  artillery,  that  one  of  its  number  sunk  Sept.  12. 
in  the  river ;  the  passage  of  troops  continued  inces- 
santly, and  by  the  18th  thirty  thousand  men,  with 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  were  established  on  the  left 
bank,  in  a  large  intrenched  camp,  with  redoubts  at 
its  angles,  while  an  equal  force  on  the  right,  under 
the  Grand  Vizier  in  person,  had  established  a  sort  of  Sept.  is. 
city,  in  which  his  tent  was  conspicuous,  decked  out 
with  unusual  splendour.  At  this  period  the  Rus- 
sians around  the  intrenchments  were  so  weak,  that 
if  Achmet  Pasha  had  fallen  vigorously  on  his  oppo- 
nents, he  would  probably  have  gained  such  decisive 
success  as  would  have  restored  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia to  the  Ottoman  arms.  But  the  precious  time, 
big  with  such  portentous  events,  was  consumed  in 
erecting  intrenchments  round  the  troops  which  had 
passed  over;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  two  strong 
divisions  of  infantry  and  a  large  body  of  Cossacks 
came  up,  which  raised  the  Russian  force  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  men.  Kutusoff  now  resolved  to  take  Sept.  20. 
advantage  of  the  exposed  situation  of  the  enemy,  and, 
if  possible,  by  cutting  off  the  communication  of  those 
passed  over  to  the  right,  compel  them  to  surrender. 
He  allowed  the  Turks,  accordingly,  after  severe  Sept'21, 
fighting,  to  extend  their  camp,  and  even  erect  a  re- 
doubt a  mile  in  advance  of  its  former  limits ;  but 
while  his  troops  were  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  su-  543.  vaL 
pineness  of  their  general,  he  was  preparing,1  with  the  161> 165- 
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chap,  secrecy  and  finesse  peculiar  to  his  character,  the 
LXV-    means  of  involving  the  enemy  in  a  signal  calamity. 


1811 .  The  intention  of  the  Grand  Vizier  was  to  have  gra- 
Kutusoff's  dually  pushed  his  troops  forward,  covering  themselves 
tTcircnm-  w^h  intrenchments  and  redoubts  as  they  advanced, 
rent  the    tiU  he  got  possession  of  the,  village  of  Malka,  about 

enemy.  . 

two  miles  further  on,  where  there  were  considerable 
magazines,  which  he  meant  also  to  fortify,  and 
thereby  acquire  a  solid  footing  on  the  northern  bank. 
To  defeat  this  project,  the  Russian  general,  on  tbe 

Sept.  29.  night  of  the  29th,  erected  four  large  redoubts  in  an 
exterior  circle  around  the  Ottoman  camp,  and  tbese 
were  soon  succeeded  by  eight  more.  Alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  this  line  of  circumvallation,  which,  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle,  enclosed  their  camp,  witb  both 

Oot.  a  ends  resting  on  the  Danube,  the  Turks,  after  several 
hloody  combats,  erected  a  new  redoubt  near  the 
river,  to  cover  their  communication  with  the  southern 

Oct.  4.  shore ;  but  the  Russians  stormed  it  before  the  works 
were  finished,  and  put  the  garrison,  consisting  of  four 
hundred  Albanians,  to  the  sword.  A  sally  of  the  Ot- 
tomans, immediately  made  to  regain  this  important* 
post,  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  above  fifteen 
hundred  men.  After  this  severe  check  the  Turks 
remained  quietly  within  their  intrenchments,  while 
the  Russian  general  erected  a  ninth  redoubt  on  his 
extreme  right  near  the  Danube,  which  completed  the 
investiture  of  the  Turkish  camp,  and  considerably 

tyfK166'  straitened  their  communications  with  the  opposite 

167.  Jom.  u      i       r  .  t         .         i  rr 

m.  548.     bank  ot  the  river. 

As  long,  however,  as  the  Ottomans  had  a  comma* 
nication  of  any  sort  open  with  the  other  side,  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  be  reduced  to  any  serious 
difficulties  for  want  of  provisions,  and  Kutusoff  was 
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therefore  tempted  to  hazard  an  expedition  to  the  chap. 
other  bank,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  dislodge  the  enemy  LXV- 
from  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side,  from  whence  1811. 
the  Grand  Vizier's  camp  was  supplied  with  food  and  Surprise 
reinforcements.  This  important  operation  was  in-J£fe*f$ 
trusted  to  General  Markoff,  who,  with  ten  thousand the  J***9 

• .  on  the 

men,  set  out  from  the  Russian  camp,  after  dark,  on  right  bank, 
the  night  of  the  10th  October,  and  succeeded,  early  Oct.  10. 
the  next  morning,  in  throwing  his  light  troops  and 
Cossacks  across.  The  flotilla,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  the  point  in  order  to  transport  across  the  main  body, 
could  not  get  down  from  the  violence  of  the  current ; 
in  consequence  of  which  their  passage  was  delayed 
for  twenty-eight  hours,  and  was  not  effected  till  the 
morning  of  the  IStb.     During  this  time  the  greatest  Oct.  is. * 
anxiety  prevailed  at  headquarters,  where  very  scanty 
information  of  their  proceedings  had  been  received; 
but,  strange  to  say,  though  the  point  where  the  Rus- 
sians had  been  disembarked  on  the  right  bank  was  not 
above  six  miles  from  the  Ottoman  camp  there,  it  re- 
mained entirely  unknown  to  its  generals.    KutusofPs 
disquietude,  however,  was  at  length  dissipated.  Mark- 
off,  having  got  over  ten  battalions  and  five  hundred 
horse,  proceeded  instantly  to  the  attack  of  the  Turk- 
ish camp  on  the  right  bank,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
continue  their  passage.  The  surprise  was  complete — 
the  Turks,  never  dreaming  of  being  assailed  on  their 
own  side,  made  scarcely  any  resistance ;  the  civil 
functionaries  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  merchants  and 
traders  who  thronged   the   encampment,    took   to 
flight  in  the  utmost  consternation,  and,  not  deeming 
themselves  in  safety  at  Roudschouck,  which  had  been 
stripped  of  nearly  all  its  heavy  artillery  for  the  use  of 
the  camp,  took  the  road  for  Kasgrad  and  Schumla. 
The  magnificent  tents  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  whole 
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chap,  baggage  and  stores  of  the  army,  an  immense  number 
LXV'    of  horses,  camels,  and  carriages,  and  prodigious  booty, 


1811.    fe]l  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  did  not  lose 

eight  men  in  this  felicitous  attack.     Markoff,  how- 

ever,  without  casting  a  thought  on  the  booty,  seized 

the  Turkish  batteries,  which  he  turned  against  the 

enemy  on  the  other  side,  where  the  remainder  of  the 

Russian  army  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  wit- 

1  Vai.  169,  nesses  of  his  triumph  ;  and,  while  eighty  pieces  of 

iii.  643,   '  cannon  thundered  against  the  Ottoman  camp,  de- 

544'         manded  with  loud  cries  to  be  led  to  the  assault1 

Had  Kutusoff  possessed  the  daring  of  Alexander 
Surrender  or  Caesar,  he  would  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
Turkish    enthusiasm  of  the  moment  and  the  consternation  of 

th«Ti0ht  *^e  enemy>  aD<*  instantly  led  his  troops  to  the  attack 
bank.  of  the  intrenched  camp  on  the  left  hank  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  this  had  been  done,  it 
would  have  been  carried,  and  the  whole  Turkish 
army  destroyed.  But  his  genius  was  essentially 
cautious ;  and  he  never  would  owe  to  hazard  what 
he  hoped  to  gain  by  combination.  Repressing, 
therefore,  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  he  contented  him- 
self with  a  furious  cannonade ;  and  meanwhile,  the 
Grand  Vizier  himself,  who  was  on  the  right  bank, 
escaped  in  a  boat  to  Roudschouck,  after  in  vain  pro- 
posing an  armistice  with  a  view  to  negotiations  for 
peace.  The  Pasha  Tschooban  Ogloo,  (son  of  the 
shepherd,)  son  of  one  of  the  richest  princes  of  Asia 
Minor,  then  took  the  command,  and,  by  his  firmness 
and  resources  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  ex- 
torted the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Turks  were  wholly  desperate. 
The  Russian  artillery,  now  augmented  to  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Danube,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  upon  them  night 
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find  day :  a  strong  flotilla,  both  above  and  below,  pre-  chap. 
eluded  all  access  or  escape  by  water :  a  formidable.  LXV' 


semicircle  of  redoubts,  with  batteries  in  their  inter-  1811« 
stices,  enclosed  them  on  the  land  side ;  their  provisions 
were  soon  exhausted ;  forage  there  was  none  for  their 
horses ;  their  tents  were  burned  for  fuel ;  and  the 
troops,  during  the  damp  nights  of  autumn,  lay  on 
the  open  ground,  exposed  to  the  ceaseless  tempest  of 
shot.  Yet  all  these  accumulated  horrors  could  not 
shake  the  firm  mind  of  the  Turkish  general.  He 
repeatedly  refused  the  most  advantageous  offers  of 
capitulation ;  and  after  having  consumed  his  last 
horses,  he  was  forming  the  audacious  project  of  cut- 
ting  his  way  by  a  sudden  irruption  through  the 
Russian  left,  and  intrenching  himself  opposite  to 
Roudschouck,  and  under  the  shelter  of  its  guns, 
when  a  convention  concluded  at  Giurgevo,  in  the  1  join-  55^ 
end  of  October,  with  a  view  to  a  peace  between  th#*J*-  X^9 

.  173,  1 75. 

two  powers,  put  an  end  to  the  miseries,  and  saved  Oct.  28. 
the  honour,  of  these  brave  men.1 

It  was  stipulated  that  they  should  be  fed  from 
the  Russian  magazines  till  their  fate  was  finally  de- 
termined by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  powers, 
then  assembled  at  Giurgevo — a  condition  which  was 
faithfully  performed ;  and  on  the  4th  December  they 
finally  quitted  their  camp,  in  virtue  of  a  convention 
hy  which  they  were  to  evacuate  it,  without  their 
arms  or  cannon,  and  be  quartered  in  the  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bucharest,  on  condition  of 
having  them  restored  only  if  peace  was  concluded. 
The  Russians  immediately  entered  their  bloodstained  Dec.  3. 
intrench  men ts,  the  object  of  such  desperate  strife ; 
and  their  interior  told  how  dreadful  had  been  the 
sufferings  of  their  heroic  defenders.  The  ground  was 
strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses, 
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chap,  which  the  survivors  had  not  possessed  sufficient 
LXV*    strength  to  inter;  limbs  struck  off  by  the  cannon-shot, 


1811.  broken  arms,  overturned  gun-carriages,  and  putrid 
corpses,  lay  on  all  sides;  the  earth  even  was  ploughed 
up  in  many  places  by  the  shot ;  but  the  survivors, 
though  pale  and  emaciated,  still  preserved  their  calm 
and  resolute  air.  Five  thousand,  amidst  the  respect 
of  their  enemies,  delivered  up  their  arms,  with  fifty- 
one  guns;  above  twelve  thousand  had  perished, 
i  vai.  175,  by  disease  or  the  sword,  since  the  cannonade  com- 
176-        menced.1 

This  concluded  the  operations  of  the  campaign, 
Conclusion  and  put  an  end  to  this  bloody  war,  in  which  both 
jrign  St"1"  parties  had  made  prodigious  efforts,  and  neither  had 
wail  h*   £*ined  decisive  success.   In  Little  Wallachia,  Ismael 
Bey  had  invaded  the  Russian  side  of  the  river  with 
thirty  thousand  men  ;  and  General  Sass,  who  com- 
manded in  that  quarter  with  very  inferior  forces,  was 
at  one  period  so  hard  pressed,  that  Kutusoff  in  the 
Sept.  16.   middle  of  September  sent  him  orders  to  evacuate  the 
province  entirely,  and  join  him  in  his  camp  before  the 
Grand  Vizier ;  but  that  general,  with  admirable  skill, 
maintained  his  ground,  defeated  the  enemy  in  several 
partial  encounters,  and  at  length  compelled  him  to 
retire  back  to  the  right  bank  about  the  same  time 
*  Vaii7«,  that  the  great  disaster  befell  the  army  of  the  Grand 
iii.  544.     Vizier  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roudschouck.* 

Negotiations  in  good  earnest  were  carried  on  for 

Peace  of   peace ;  for  both  parties  were  sincerely  desirous  of 

Ma?^6*'  an  accomm°dation.     The  Russians,  well  aware  of 

1812.       the  formidable  contest  which  was  impending  over 

them  with  Napoleon,  were  anxious  at  any  price  to 

terminate  the  hostilities  on  the  Danube,  and  bring 

Kutu8off9s  force  to  the  assistance  of  the  grand  armies 

on  the  Niemen.  At  first  sight,  it  might  have  been 
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supposed,  that  what  it  was  so  much  the  interest  of  chap. 
the  Russians  to  obtain,  it  could  not  be  for  the  advan-    LXV* 


tage  of  the  Turks  to  concede:  but  in  this  instance  it  1811- 
was  otherwise,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  Turks 
triumphed  over  all  the  efforts  which  the  French  am- 
bassador, Latour  Maubourg,  made  to  retain  them  in 
hostilities  with  Russia*  By  a  singular  but  just  re- 
tribution, all  the  powers  whose  ambassadors  or  en- 
voys assisted  at  these  conferences,  were  either  threat- 
ened by,  or  had  been  offered  a  share  of,  Napoleon's 
spoliations;  and  their  concurring  testimony  re- 
moved all  doubt  from  the  minds  of  the  Turkish 
ministers  as  to  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed  if  Napoleon  should  obtain  the  same 
supremacy  in  Western,  which  he  had  long  enjoyed 
in  Eastern  Europe.  The  English  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit, already  mentioned ;*  whereby,  in  consideration  of 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  adhered  to  his  for- 
tunes  during  the  war  in  Poland,  and  through  the 
disasters  of  Eylau,  the  French  Emperor  had  not 
only  agreed  to  the  entire  partition  of  their  European 
dominions,  Constantinople  and  Roumelia  alone  ex- 
cepted, but  had  actually  stipulated  the  largest  shares, 
viz.  Greece,  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Albania, 
and  Macedonia,  to  himself.  Russia,  a  party  to  that 
scheme  of  plunder,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  its  details,  revealed  them  fully  to  the  Turkish 
ambassadors ;  the  secret  conferences  of  Erfurth  were 
made  known,  and  documents  bearing  the  official  sig- 
natures of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  were  exhibited 
to  them  by  Kutusoff,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  their  representations ;  Austria  disclosed  the  offer 
made  to  her  of  Servia  and  Bosnia,  if  she  would  con- 

*  Ante,  Yl.  299. 
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chap,  cur  in  the  partition;  while  Czerny  George,  alarmed 
LXV*    at  the  clear  proofs  which  had  heen  adduced  of  the 


1812.  intention  to  dethrone  him  in  the  scramble,  gave  am- 
ple details  of  the  enquiries  and  surveys  made  by 
Marshal  Marmont  immediately  after  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  to  ascertain  the  most  expedient  mode  of  effect- 
ing the  conquest  of  the  French  share  in  the  parti- 
tion.* Struck  by  the  concurring  representations  of 
all  these  powers,  and  the  clear  evidence  which  was 
adduced  to  support  them,  the  Divan  no  longer  hesi- 
tated ;  the  Turks  saw  clearly,  that  if  Napoleon  gained 
the  mastery  of  Russia,  he  would  instantly  turn  the 
force  of  both  empires  against  them — that  Moscow 
would  be  but  a  step  to  Constantinople. t  They  strove 
hard  for  a  considerable  time  to  obtain  restitution  of 
all  the  provinces  conquered  by  the  Russians  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  the  north  of  the  Danube; 
but  finding  the  Russians  resolute  to  retain,  at  least, 
the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Pruth,  and  rather  to 
run  the  hazard  of  a  continuance  of  the  war  than 
consent  to  their  restoration,  they  at  length  agreed 
to  allow  that  river  to  form  the  boundary  of  the  two 
nations,  and  peace  was  concluded  on  these  terms  in 
May  28,  the  end  of  May.  The  treaty  with  Turkey  was 
1  speedily  followed  by  one  with  Great  Britain,  which 

was  signed  on  the  18th  July.  By  the  first  treaty, 
although  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  lost  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia,  which  they*  had  declared  part  of 
%  their  empire,  they  gained  Bessarabia,  which  gave 
them  the  inappreciable  advantage,  in  a  contest  both 

*  Ante,  vi.  304. 

f  M  Made  aware,  by  my  enemies,  of  the  stipulations  of  Erfurtb,  and 
by  Austria  of  the  project  for  the  partition  of  Turkey  which  I  had  pro- 
posed to  her,  the  Turks  abandoned  themselves,  without  reserve,  to  the 
counsels  of  England.  The  British  ambassador  soon  resumed  all  his 
former  credit  with  the  Divan." — Jomim. — Natoxbon,  iii.  545. 
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with  Turkey  and  Austria,  of  commanding  the  mouths  chap. 
of  the  Danube;  and  Admiral  Tchichagoff,  who  had    Lxv- 
been  sent  from  St  Petersburg  to  conclude  the  treaty,    1812. 
as  KutusofPs  proceedings  were  esteemed  too  dilatory,  545  "Vai 
set  off  from  Bucharest  for  the  Vistula  on  the  31st  l78,A80' 

See  the 

July,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  who  ap-  treaty  in 
peared  with  fatal  effect  on  the  great  theatre  of 397, 226. U 
Europe  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina.1 

Napoleon  has  repeatedly  said  that  the  folly  of  the 
Turks  in  making  peace  at  Bucharest  with  the  Bus-  Reasons 
sians,  their  hereditary  enemies,  was  such,  that  itJ^edtSe 
altogether  exceeded  the  bounds  of  reasonable  calcu-  Turk»  t° 
lation;  and  therefore  that  he  was  not  to  be  blamed  this  peace, 
for  the  disastrous  consequences  which  flowed  from 
the  appearance  of  Tchichagoffs  army  in  his  rear 
when  he  lay  at  Moscow.  In  truth,  however,  the 
Turks  were  not,  in  this  instance,  so  limited  in  their 
political  vision  as  the  French  writers  are  desirous  to 
represent;  and  their  conduct  in  concluding  that 
treaty  was  rather  the  result  of  that  clear  judgment 
and  strong  common  sense,  which,  whenever  the  facts 
of  a  case  are  distinctly  brought  before  them,  has 
always  distinguished  the  Ottoman  councils.  They 
knew  well  the  hostility  of  Russia,  and  they  had 
often  experienced  the  weight  of  her  arms ;  but  they 
had  felt  the  ingratitude  of  France;  and  the  desertion 
of  a  friend  sinks  deeper  into  the  breast  than  the 
enmity  of  a  foe.  They  were  aware  of  their  danger 
from  Muscovite  ambition;  but  they  were  also  no 
strangers  to  the  power  and  designs  of  Napoleon :  and 
they  apprehended  with  season  immediate  destruction 
from  his  power,  if,  by  subjugating  Bussia,  he  was 
put  in  a  situation  to  direct  the  whole  resources  of 
Europe  against  their  devoted  capital.  They  never 
forgot  their  desertion  at  Tilsit  by  the  French  Em- 
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,  c  hap.  peror,  nor  the  unprovoked  project  of  spoliation  on 
LXV-    hig  part  which  succeeded  it;  and  justly  feared  that, 
3812.    though  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the   two  Imperial 
Allies  had  hitherto  preserved  them  from  destruction, 
they  could  not  look  for  a  continuance  of  their  respite 
if  the  forces  of  both  were  concentrated  in  one  hand. 
The  vigorous  and  unlooked-for  resistance  which 
Turkey  at  this  period  opposed  to  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Russians,  sufficiently  illustrates  the  elements  of 
strength  which  at  that  period   lay  dormant,  till 
roused  by  present  danger,  in  the  Ottoman  empire; 
and  may  perhaps  suggest  the  necessity  of  modifying 
some  of  those  opinions  as  to  the  declining  condition 
of  the  power  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  which  have  so 
long  been  received  as  political  maxims  in  Europe. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  Russia  for  three  years 
directed  her  whole  force  against  the  Turks;  that,  in 
the  year  1810,  she  had  a  hundred  thousand  men 
upon  the  Danube ;  and  that  this  array  was  composed 
of  the  conquerors  of  Eylau — it  certainly  appears  not 
a  little  surprising  that  the  Ottoman  empire  was  not 
overthrown  altogether  in  the  shock.  Never theless,  the 
contest  was  extremely  equal ;  and  though  the  forces 
with  which  the  Ottomans  had  to  contend  on  the  Da- 
nube fully  equalled  those  which  fronted  Napoleon  on 
the  Vistula,  yet  they  opposed  nearly  as  effectual  a 
resistance  to  the  Muscovite  arms  as  the  conqueror  of 
Western  Europe.  The  contest  began  on  the  Danube, 
and  it  terminated,  after  three  years'  bloodshed,  on 
the  same  river,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  or  two 
frontier  towns  to  the  Ottomans.     This  broad  and 
decisive  fact  proves,  that    although   the  political 
power  of  Turkey  has  unquestionably  declined  for 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  and  the  enormous  abuses 
of  its  civil  government  have  occasioned,  during  that 
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period,  a  constant  diminution  in  its  inhabitants  and  chap. 
strength,  yet  it  still  possesses  great  resources  when 


they  are  fairly  drawn  forth  by  impencjing  danger;     1812- 
and  that  in  the  native  bravery  of  its  inhabitants  is 
often  to  be  found,  as  in  the  British  soldiers,  more 
than  a  compensation  for  all  the  errors  of  their  direc- 
tion of  government. 

Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  attempted  to  arrest  this 
decay,  and  draw  forth,  under  more  enlightened  guid-  Character 
ance,  the  still  powerful  resources  of  the  Ottoman  Mahmoud. 
empire,  was  one  of  those  remarkable  men  whose  cha- 
racter has  stamped  a  mighty  impress  on  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Albeit  bred  in  the  seclusion  and 
effeminacy  of  the  harem,  he  possessed  the  native 
courage  and  hardihood  of  his  race ;  though  little 
informed  by  education  or  social  intercourse,  he  had 
sagacity  enough  to  perceive  the  increasing  inferiority 
of  the  Mahometan  to  the  Christian  empires,  and 
courage  to  undertake  what  was  thought  to  be  the 
remedy.  Instead  of  ascribing  the  decline  of  his  domin- 
ions, like  most  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  irresistible 
decrees  of  fate,  and  submitting  to  it  with  the  apathy  of 
apredestinarian,  he  set  himself  vigorously  to  avert  the 
evil,  and  sought,  by  the  destruction  of  the  privileged 
classes,  and  the  introduction  of  European  discipline 
and  usages,  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  to 
communicate  to  his  aged  empire  a  portion  of  the 
energy  of  western  civilisation.  The  contest  with 
ancient  habits,  inveterate  from  custom,  engrafted 
upon  law,  and  sanctified  by  religion,  was  long  and 
obstinate;  and  the  catastrophe  by  which  it  Was  con- 
cluded, in  the  destruction  of  the  janissaries  in  1825, 
one  of  the  most  awful  recorded  in  history.  What- 
ever the  ultimate  effect  of  that  tremendous  event  mav 

* 

be,  it  stamped  Mahmoud's  character  for  all  future 
vol.  vin.  2  y 
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chap,  ages,  and  bespoke  the  fearless  energy,  the  undaunted 

LXV-    courage,  the  unflinching  rigour,  which,  braving  the 

1812.    perils  which  had  proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  his  race, 

could  thus  subdue  them  all,  and  fix,  by  his  single 

hand,  a  different  impress  upon  the  institutions  of  a 

vast  empire. 

Nevertheless  Sultaun  Mahmoud  will  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  Peter  the  Great j  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  janissaries  will,  to  all  appearance,  be 
attended  with  very  different  effects  from  the  over- 
throw  of  the  Muscovite  strelitzes.    Mahmoud  would 
never  have  been  found  in  the  workshop  of  Saardam : 
he  was  not  at  the  head  of  his  troops  under  the  walls  of 
Varna,  nor  on  the  field  of  Koniah.    Political  regene- 
ration, difficult  in  all,  is  impossible  in  Mahometan 
states :  the  religion  and  institutions  of  the  Koran 
preclude  the  possibility  of  expansion  or  alteration ; 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  adoption  of  improve- 
ment by  foreign  usages.     The  power  of  Turkey  has 
been  irrecoverably  broken  by  the  destruction  of  part 
and  the  alienation  of  the  whole  of  the  janissary  body. 
The  national  resources  have  been  ruined,  without  the 
vigour  of  a  different  civilisation  being  acquired ;  the 
strength  of  Asia  has  been  lost,  without  that  of  Eu- 
rope being  gained.    Like  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  in 
Hindostan,  the  Ottoman  empire  has  sunk  to  the 
earth  in  the  attempt  to  substitute  the  military  sys- 
tem of  the  West  for  that  of  the  East.     This,  accor- 
dingly, appeared  decisively  in  the  next  contest  which 
ensued :  the  line  of  the  Danube  was  no  longer  main- 
tained >  the  Balkan  ceased  to  be  an  impassable  bar- 
rier ;  in  two  campaigns,  Russia  was  at  Adrianople; 
in  one,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  was  within  a  few  days' 
march  of  Scutari.    The  janissaries  were  doubtless  a 
serious  evil,  and  they  opposed  an  impenetrable  bar* 
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rier  to  every  species  of  improvement ;  but  they  con-  chap. 

stituted  the  military  strength  of  the  nation,  they L. 

were  identified  with  its  religious  spirit,  they  were  181^. 
interwoven  with  its  most  venerable  institutions.  It 
is  one  thing  to  see  that  a  disease  has  overspread  a 
vital  part  of  the  frame  ;  it  is  another  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  to  be  able  in  mature  life  to  cut  it  out. 
The  real  bond  of  union  in  every  great  empire  is  its 
religion;  it  is  that  which  knits  together  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor;  it  is  that  which  consti- 
tutes its  vital  spirit.  Change,  even  for  the  better,  is 
generally  fatal ;  the  substitution  of  a  true  for  a  false 
religion,  will  doubtless  benefit  mankind,  but  it  will 
generally  subvert  the  state  which  makes  the  altera- 
tion. The  substitution  of  Christianity  itself  for 
heathenism,  undoubtedly  accelerated  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Let  every  state  which  has  attained 
mature  years,  and  consolidated  its  power,  beware  of 
making  a  great  innovation  in  its  institutions,  espe- 
cially of  a  religious  character.  Even  though  those 
which  are  introduced  may  be  preferable  in  the  ge- 
neral case  to  those  which  are  abandoned,  it  is  rare 
that  the  transition  can  be  made  with  safety ;  a  cer- 
tain character  has  been  imprinted  by  the  hand  of 
nature  upon  every  old  established  nation,  as  upon 
every  full-grown  individual,  and  any  considerable 
change  will  only  accelerate  the  descent  of  both  to 
the  grave. 
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CHAPTER  LXVL 


ACCESSION  OF  BERNADOTTE  TO  THE  SWEDISH  THRONE, 
AND  CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE 
RUSSIAN  WAR  OF  1812. 

1808—1812. 

Greatness  of  Sweden  in  former  times — Decline  of  Sweden  from  its  An- 
CH  AP.   cient  Celebrity — Description  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula— Character  of 
LXVI.    the  Swedes — Their  Political  Institutions — Unprovoked  Attack  upon  them 
'  —  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit — Brave  determination 

1808.  of  the  Swedes  to  Resist — Commencement  of  the  War— Capture  of  Sweabonj 
and  Conquest  of  Finland— Consternation  Produced  in  Sweden  by  this  Event, 
and  General  Wish  for  a  Change  of  Government — Dethronement  of  Gust*- 
vus — Peace  with  Russia — Intrigues  for  the  Election  of  the  Crown-Prince— 
Part  which  France  and  Russia  took  in  the  Transaction — Election  of  Bern- 
dotte — His  History  and  Character — Continued  Encroachments  of  Napoleon 
in  Central  and  Northern  Europe — Annexation  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg 
and  the  Hanse  Towns  to  the  French  Empire — Jealousy  of  Russia— He* 
Apprehension  of  the  Restoration  of  Poland — Russian  Commercial  Ukase  in 
the  end  of  1810 — Progress  of  the  Angry  Negotiations  and  Mutual  Recrimi- 
nations of  the  Two  Courts— Birth  of  the  King  of  Rome— Resolute  Conduct 
of  Napoleon  on  this  Occasion  —  Napoleon's  Military  Preparations— His 
Treaty  with  Prussia — With  Austria — Tyrannical  Conduct  of  Napoleon  to- 
wards Bernadotte — The  Multiplied  Grievances  of  Sweden,  and  angry  cor- 
respondence with  France — Inclination  of  Sweden  towards  Russia  and  Eng- 
land— Treaty  with  the  Former  of  these  Powers — Napoleon's  Proposals  of 
Peace  to  England — Answer  of  Great  Britain — War  becomes  inevitably  the 
Ultimatum  of  Russia — Feelings  in  Europe  on  the  approaching  Conflict 

In  former  days, Sweden  maintained  a  distinguished 
Greatness  place  in  the  European  commonwealth ;  and  she  can 
in  former11  number  among  her  sons  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
times.       men  whom  modern  times  have  produced.  The  Goths, 
who  spread  through  Poland  and  the  Ukraine  into 
the  Roman  provinces,  and  appeared  as  suppliants  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  from  whence  they  were 
ferried  across  by  Roman  hands  never  to  return,  ori- 
ginally came  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Scandina- 
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vian  peninsula ;  and  the  province  of  Gothland  still  chap. 
attests  the  original  seat  of  the  conquerors  of  Rome. 


On  many  occasions,  their  descendants,  who  remained  1S08. 
in  their  native  plains,  have  caused  their  prowess  to 
be  felt,  and  their  virtues  respected,  by  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  interfered  with  decisive  effect  in 
the  most  interesting  contests  in  which  Europe  has 
been  engaged.  The  name  of  Gustavus  Vasa  is  still 
repeated  in  every  civilized  tongue,  among  the  pa- 
triot heroes  whose  actions  have  contributed  to  bless; 
mankind ;  Protestant  Europe  will  ever  acknowledge, 
with  gratitude,  the  inestimable  services  rendered  to 
the  great  cause  of  religious,  and  through  it  of  civil 
freedom,  by  the  heroic  valour  and  great  warlike  abi- 
lities of  Gustavus  Adolphus;  and  the  interest  of 
youth  to  the  end  of  the  world  will  be  fascinated  by 
the  romantic  story  of  Charles  XII.,  who  rivalled 
Napoleon  in  the  daring  of  his  spirit,  and  outstripped 
him  in  the  marvels  of  his  victories.  Nor  will  the 
student  of  the  military  art  study  with  less  care  the 
history  of  those  wonderful  abilities  which  enabled 
the  little  kingdom  of  Sweden,  with  hardly  two  mil- 
lions of  souls,  to  render  its  armies  a  match,  and  at 
one  period  more  than  a  match,  for  the  gigantic 
strength  of  Russia,  led  by  the  consummate  talents  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Science  has  equal  reason  to  ac- 
knowledge the  lustre  with  which  the  light  of  Swedish 
genius  has  illuminated  the  long  night  of  the  arctic 
circle:  for  she  gave  birth  to  Berzelius  the  first  of 
modern  chemists ;  and  in  Linnaeus  she  has  for  ever 
unfolded  the  hidden  key  by  which  the  endless  va- 
riety of  floral  beauty  is  to  be  classified,  and  the  mys- 
terious link  is  preserved  between  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life. 
But  with  the  advent  of  times  when  greater  em- 
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chap,  pires  were  brought  into  the  field,  and'  the  wars  of 
nations  came  to  be  carried  on  by  numerous  standing 


1  ft  Oft  • 

ovo-    armies,  drawn  from  the  population  and  maintained 

tioT^uw  ^  ^e  resources  °t vast  empires,  Sweden  was  unable 
Scandina.  to  continue  in  this  elevated  station.  Her  physical  re- 
Tum  peiun.gources  are  wjj0jjy  inadequate  for  such  protracted 

efforts ;  and  the  attempt  which  Charles  XII.  made  to 
Engage  her  in  long  and  arduous  wars,  so  completely 
drained  the   resources   of  the   country*  that  thev 
did  not  recover  the  loss  for  half  a  century.     The 
population  of  the  Swedish  monarchy  in  1808,  in- 
cluding Finland,  was  hardly  three  millions,  and 
these  scanty  cumbers  were  scattered  over  so  vast 
an  extent  of  surface,  above   three  times  that  of 
the  British  isles,  as  greatly  diminished  their  effi- 
ciency in  external  warfare.*    The  country,  however, 
possesses  great  natural  advantages.      Though  the 
climate,  from  its  situation,  is  rigorous  in  winter,  vet 
it  is  often  less  so  than  might  have  been  supposed  in 
so  northern  a  latitude  ;  the  cold  damp  fogs  of  Ger- 
many are  wanting ;  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  in 
Gothland  and  the  southern  provinces,  which  are 
the  residence  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  are  capable  of  producing  admirable  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  ;  rich  pastures  are  to  be 
found   on    the  hill-sides ;   and  the  vast  mountain 

Bruijriii.  ranges  which  it  contains,  are  clothed  with  noble  for- 

«87, 642.  rests  0f  pine,  birch,  and  oak.1 

A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  rivalling  the  Alps 

Square  Miles.      Population. 

*  Sweden  Proper  now  contains,  200,000      2,800,000 

Finland,         ....  102,432       1,380,000 

Total  in  1826,     .         .  802,432      3,680,000 

Do.     in  1808,  about  3,000,000 

Population  per  square  mile,  14 

Do.  in  England,  by  Census  1841,  300 

—Maltm  Brum,  viii,  561,  565 ;  and  yi.631. 
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in  grandeur   and  elevation,  intersects   the  whole  chap. 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  nearly  from  the  North  Cape    LXVI- 


to  the  waters  of  the  Sound,  %,nd  forms  the  eternal  -^OS- 
barrier  between  Sweden  and  Norway ;  but  the  de-  its  ranges 
scent  to  the  Baltic  is  more  gradual  than  that  to  the taiuud 
German  ocean,  and  a  much  greater  quantity  of  level pUin8- 
and  arable  land  is  to  be  found  than  in  the  mountain 
clefts  and  alpine  vales  which  inclose  the  happy  Nor- 
wegian peasantry.  The  level  part  of  Sweden  is  in- 
tersected in  many  places  by  long  ridges  of  granite 
rock  of  no  great  elevation,  which  form,  as  it  were, 
the  natural  walls  of  its  beautiful  valleys;  but  within 
these  rude  barriers,  smiling  spots  of  verdure  and  rich 
fields  are  to  be  found,  while  rich  woods  of  beech  and 
oak  frequently  clothe  their  base.  A  vast  number  of 
inland  lakes,  easily  susceptible  of  artificial  communi- 
cation, both  diversify  the  scene  in  the  interior,  and 
furnish  the  means  of  an  extensive  inland  commerce ; 
rich  iron  mines  have  long  poured  a  perennial  stream 
of  wealth  into  Dalecarlia ;  and  further  to  the  north, 
where  the  rigour  of  the  climate  almost  precludes  the 
raising  of  grain  crops,  the  bounty  of  nature  has  given 
a  short  but  warm  summer,  which  brings  to  maturity 
the  richest  pastures.  Innumerable  lakes  and  moun- 
tain torrents,  there  furnish,  by  their  fish,  acceptable 
stores  for  the  long  winter ;  the  heat  of  a  brief  sum- 
mer, often  exceeding  that  of  Italy,  furnishes  ample  *  ^erbj8. 
food  for  the  cattle  during  the  whole  year ;  nor  is  a  Travel*,  i. 

324  441 

more  delightful  picture  of  human   happiness  any  Clarke's* 
where  to  be  found  than  in  those  woodv  recesses  ^Tro8' 

•  IX*  X  f  «*• 

where  human  industry  has  cleared  out  a  few  green  M*lte  ... 
spots  amidst  the  surrounding  gloom,  and  primeval  537, 549/ 
man  dwells  in  plenty  and  contentment.1 

' Inter  aquas 

•  Nemonimque  noctem. 
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chap.       The  political  circumstances  of  this  highly  inter- 
'    esting   country   are   not  less   favourable   than  its 


1808.  physical  advantages.  #The  ancient  free  spirit  of  the 
Political  north,  that  noble  spirit  which  has  spread  the  Euro- 
stances  of  pean  race  through  every  part  of  the  world,  and  is 
theSwedes.  ultimately  destined  to  subdue  it,  has  always  flour- 
ished in  its  native  seats.  From  the  earliest  times,  Swe- 
den has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  free  constitutiou 
and  representative  form  of  government;  and  although 
the  want  of  considerable  towns  and  the  absence  of  the 
mercantile  genius,  over  the  greater  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory, has  prevented  the  vigour  of  the  proper  demo- 
cratic spirit  from  rising  in  its  cities,  yet  the  rural  cul- 
tivators have  always  preserved  in  a  high  degree  the 
sturdy  principles  of  Gothic  freedom.  The  monarch 
is  hereditary ;  but  his  power  is  defined  and  limited 
by  the  constitution.  The  states  of  the  realm  must 
concur  in  all  laws ;  they  are  exclusively  vested  with 
the  right  of  laying  on  taxes  and  managing  the  pub- 
lic revenue.  They  consist  of  four  orders :  the  noblesse, 
in  which  each  noble  family  has  a  representative;  the 
clergy,  represented  by  the  bishops  and  certain  depu- 
ties from  the  rural  pastors ;  the  burgesses,  chosen 
by  the  several  burghs ;  and  the  representatives  of 
the  peasants,  elected  by  themselves  in  open  assem- 
blies. The  people  are  universally  educated;  landed 
property,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces,  is  very 
much  divided  among  them ;  and  no  country  in  the 
world  possesses,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  a 
greater  number  of  clergy,  who  instruct  the  people 
in  the  pure  tenets  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  of  all  others 
the  most  favourable  for  the  development  of  the 
principles  of  freedom,  and  despite  the  presence  of 
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a  House  of  Peasants,  peculiar,  of  all  the  European  chap. 
monarchies,   to  Sweden  and  Norway,  many  of  its 


monarchs  have  ruled  the  country  almost  with  un-  1808- 
limited  authority ;  and  it  is  only  since  the  constitu- 
tion was  settled  in  1772,  that  the  requisite  boundaries 
of  power  have  been  ascertained.  The  luminous  fact, 
that  the  states,  except  on  particular  emergencies, 
assemble  only  once  in  five  years,  demonstrates  how 
far  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution  is  from  hav- 
ing yet  attained  the  importance  and  consideration 
which  it  long  ago  acquired  in  the  commercial  realm 
of  Great  Britain.  It  may  teach  us  how  materially 
the  practice  of  government  sometimes  differs  from 
its  theory,  and  how  much  real  freedom  is  dependent' Malte ... 

r  •   •  -i  /.  i  11         Brun,  viu. 

on  toe  spirit  and  energy  of  the  people,  rather  than  557, 558. 
the  mere  forms  of  the  constitution.1 

Industry,  till  of  late  years,  was  very  little  drawn 
forth  in  Sweden.  In  1828  there  were  only  seven  Character 
thousand  manufacturers  in  the  whole  country,  and  swedes, 
three  thousand  traders ;  a  state  of  things  which  amply 
explains  the  distant  intervals  at  which  the  states  are 
assembled,  and  the  great  functions  which,  in  the 
practical  administration  of  government,  have  come 
to  be  devolved  on  the  sovereign  and  royal  council. 
But  the  national  character  is  admirable,  and  the 
manners  of  the  people,  except  in  one  unhappy  par- 
ticular, worthy  of  general  imitation.  Brave,  kind- 
hearted,  and  hospitable,  sincere  in  their  devotion,  en- 
lightened, when  duly  instructed,  in  their  intellects, 
gentle  in  their  disposition,  obedient  to  the  laws,  and 
yet  jealous  of  their  own  rights ;  the  Swedish  peasantry 
exhibit  as  fair  a  specimen  of  European  rural  civili- 
zation as  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  domains 
of  the  family  of  Japhet.     But  one  fatal  indulgence 
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chap,  has  wellnigh  obliterated  all  these  advantages,  and 
LXVL   let  in  upon  this  simple,  kind-hearted  people,  the 


1808.   whole  catalogue  of  human  sins.     Drinking  is  uni- 
versal: the  liberty  of  distilling  in  every  separate 
house,  on  paying  a  trifling  duty  to  government  for 
the  right  to  use  a  still,  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  established  among  the  whole  peasantry  of  the 
country  ;  and  at  this  moment  there  are  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these  manufac- 
tories of  "  liquid  hell-fire,"  as  they  have  been  well  de- 
Swede*?    nominated,  which  distil  annually  thirty  milium  of 
|™'n*^at€  gallons  of  spirits  for  the  consumption  of  three  mil- 
W5. '       lions  of  people.1 

The  consequences  of  this  calamitous  facility  in 
Disastrous  producing  and  obtaining  spirituous  liquors,  have 
thrirink-  heen  to  the  last  degree  disastrous.  Notwithstand- 
ing which  jngr  the  small  number  of  manufactures  which  are  es- 

prevails.  ° 

tablished  in  the  country,  the  general  simplicity  of 
rural  life,  the  absence  of  great  towns,  and  the  mode- 
rate size  of  its  capital,  which  contains  only  eighty 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  average  amount  of  crime 
over  all  Sweden  equals  that  of  the  most  depraved 
cities  in  Great  Britain.  The  illegitimate-  births  are  to 
the  legitimate,  over  the  whole  country,  as  one  to  thir- 
teen ;  while  in  the  capital  they  have  reached  the 
astonishing  number  of  one  to  two  and  three-tenths, 
exceeding  even  that  of  Paris  itself!  So  completely 
does  this  destructive  passion  for  ardent  spirits,  in- 
flame the  blood,  and  generate  crime,  even  in  the 
t  coldest  latitudes ;  so  perfectly  is  it  adequate  to  coun- 

Brun,  TiU.  teract  all  the  efforts  of  reason,  prudence,  morality, 
Lang's  aQd  religion  ;'  and  so  deplorably  fallacious  is  thesys- 
f™ den'  tem>  which,  proceeding  on  the  mistaken  assumption 
2£*.'     '  that  the  people  will  of  themselves  abstain  from  such 
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enjoyments  as  are  pernicious,  allows  them  to  mauu-  chap. 
facture,  without  limit,  or  restraint,  this  most  seducing  LXVI- 
and  dreadful  of  all  physical  and  moral  poisons.  *  1808. 

The  Scandinavian  peninsula,  now  happily  united 
in  one  monarchy,  numbering  about  four  millions  and  Unprecc- 
a  half  of  souls  in  its  united  territory,  increasing  at  £&  upon 
the  rate,  as  it  now  does,  of  doubling  in  sixty  years,1  Swedenby 
and  separated  from  Russia  by  the  impassable  deserts l  Make 
which  surround  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  from  all  the  ^^ VUI" 
rest  of  the  world  by  the  encircling  ocean,  may  reason- 
ably hope,  with  the  aid  of  England,  to  be  ultimately 
able  to  maintain  its  independence  ;  but  the  case  was 
widely  different  in  1808,  when  Norway  formed  part 
of  a  separate  and  hostile  power,  and  the  valuable 
possessions  of  the  Swedish  crown  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Baltic,  lay  close  to  the  metropolis  and  power 
of  Russia.     The  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  had  long 
beheld  with  covetous  eyes  this  valuable  province 
running  up,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  gates  of  their 
capital,  embracing  the  noble  fortress  of  Sweaborg,  the 
key  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Baltic,  in  its  territory, 
and  alone  wanting  to  render  that  inland  sea  the 
boundary  of  their  dominions  from  the  mouths  of  the 

•  The  illegitimate  births  in  Sweden,  over  the  whole  country,  are  to 
the  legitimate  as  one  to  thirteen. — Maltk  Bruh,  viii.  565.  In  Mid- 
dlesex it  is  one  to  thirty-eight ;  over  all  England,  one  to  twenty — 
Pobtsr,  i.  21-  The  proportion  of  serious  crime  over  Gothland,  to 
the  whole  population,  is  as  one  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-four.  In 
Glasgow,  in  the  year  1839,  it  was  as  one  1o  four  hundred  and  ninety-six. 
Over  all  Sweden,  the  persons  committed  for  all  offences,  serious 
and  trifling,  are  one  in  one  hundred  and  seventy,  a  greater  proportion 

than  either  England  or  Scotland Laisg's  Sweden,  112,  113,  323. 

Mr  Laing*s  work  on  this  subject,  though  valuable  in  many  respects,  is, 
however,  entirely  fallacious,  if  not  examined  by  a  person  familiar  with 
the  subject,  from  its  comparing  the  total  committals  in  Sweden  with  the 
committals  for  trial  in  England  and  Scotland :  keeping  out  of  view  the 
summary  committals  in  the  latter  countries,  which  are  at  least  five 
times  as  numerous. 
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chap   Vistula  to  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Frozen 
LXVI-   Ocean.     They  had  never  forgotten,  that  in  the  last 
1808.    war  with  Sweden  the  cannon  of  the  Swedish  fleet 
in  1789.    had  been  heard  by  the  Empress  Catharine  in  her 
own  palace  at  St  Petersburg ;  and  they  were  feelingly 
alive  to  the  insult  as  well  as  danger  to  which  their 
capital  would  be  always  exposed,  while  it  was  situ- 
ated so  close  to  the  territory  of  a  neighbouring  and 
Feb.  6,     sometimes  hostile  power.     It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, accordingly,  that  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg 
lost  no  time  in  declaring  war  against  Sweden  early 
in  1808,  and  immediately  invading  Finland  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  troops  who  had  been  rendered 
disposable  by  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Poland ; 
although  they  could  assign  no  better  reason  for  their 
hostility  than  the  honourable  adherence  of  the  court 
of  Stockholm  to  those  principles  and  that  cause  which 
they  themselves  had  so  recently  embraced,  and  from 
which  they  had  only  been  driven  by  the  untoward 
issue  of  the  battle  of  Friedland.*     But  the  real  rea- 
son was  the  agreement  formed  by  the  two  Emperors 
at  Tilsit  for  the  division  of  the  Continent  between 
them;  and  that  Alexander  had  got  a  carte  blanche  as 
to  Finland  and  Turkey,  in  consideration  of  Napoleon 
getting  the  same  as  to  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
However  much  the  patriot  historians  of  Sweden, 
Brave       whose  first  duty  is  to  have  the  interests  of  their 
tbn  of  the  country  chiefly  at  heart,  may  with  reason  regret  the 
Swedes  to  determination  which  the  Swedish  monarch  at  this 

resist  thii        m 

aff&res-  crisis  adopted  of  holding  out,  and  at  all  hazards 
standing  by  his  engagements,  the  general  historian 
of  Europe  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  signal  instance 
of  magnanimity,  and  such  as,  if  it  had  been  general 
among  crowned  heads  and  their  ministers,  would 

*  Ante,  vi.  489. 


sion. 
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have  achieved,  years  before  it  actually  occurred,  the  chap. 

.  t  YVT 

deliverance  of  Europe,     In  this  determination  the.  ljAV1# 


King  was  supported,  with  mournful  resolution,  by    1808- 
the  Swedish  nation  and  parliament,  although  the 
circumstances  of  Northern  Europe  left  hardly  any 
hope  that  they  could  succeed  in  braving  the  hostility 
of  their  colossal  neighbours.     In  effect,  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  determination  of  the  Czar  drew  after 
it  the  hostility  of  all  the  Baltic  powers.     Denmark  Feb.  28. 
declared  war  a  few  days  after  Buxhowden's  procla- 
mation on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  Prussia  did  the 
same  on  the  11th  March.    But  the  determination  of  March  11. 
the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg,  to  unite  Finland  at  all 
risks  to  their  dominions,  was  the  real  motive  which 
had  led  to  the  war;  for  on  the  28th  of  the  same  March  28. 
month  an  imperial  ukase  appeared  at  St  Peters- 
burg, which  bore — "We  unite  Finland,  conquered 
hy  our  arms,  for  ever  to  our  empire,  and  command  its1  Hard.  x. 
inhabitants  forthwith  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance m.  73,74." 
to  our  throne." l 

Although  the  Russians  were  very  far  indeed  from 
having  conquered  Finland  at  the  time  when  this  Capture  of 
audacious  proclamation  was  issued,  requiring  its  in- f^ctn-^ 
habitants,  before  any  treaty  had  been  signed,  or  any<iue8tof 
cession  made  by  their  legitimate  monarch,  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  new  masters;  yet  the 
success  of  their  arms  had  been  such  as  to  justify  the 
belief  that  the  whole  provinces  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Baltic  would  erelong  be  in  their  possession. 
The  King  of  Sweden,  brave,  chivalrous,  confiding 
even  to  excess,  and  trusting  that  he  would  find  the 
same  good  faith,  at  least  in  legitimate  monarchs, 
which  he  felt  in  his  own  bosom,  never   could  be 
brought  to  believe  that  he  would  become  an  object 
of  hostility  to  Russia,  merely  because  he  continued 
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'chap,  faithful  to  his  engagements,  and  the  honour  which  he 
LXVI"   had  pledged  to  that  power.  He  had  made,  according- 


1808.  \y9  very  little  preparation  for  the  defence  of  Finland; 
and  the  Russian  Government,  well  aware  of  that  cir- 
cumstance, resolved  to  precipitate  the  attack  before 
he  had  awakened  from  his  dream  of  high-minded 

Feb.  9,  hut  credulous  simplicity.  Early  in  February  1808, 
Buxhowden,  disregarding  the  rigours  of  a  winter  of 
unusual  severity,  entered  Finland  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  Russians.  The  Swedish 
troops,  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  so 
formidable  an  enemy,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the 
fortresses  of  Trevastus,  Helsingfors,  and  ultimately 

Feb.  2i.  Abo,  the  capital  of  the  province,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  invaders.     In  the  harbour  of  the  latter  town 

35ifnjJm!^e  great  fleet  °f  Swedish  galleys  was  burned  to  pre- 
ni.  75.  *    vent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.1 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  the  Russian  general 
Treache.  approached  Sweaborg,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  north,  a 
dactionof  fortress  of  the  first  order,  built  upon  seven  rocky 
Sweaborg.  islands  altogether  detached  from  the  shore,  strongly 
fortified  with  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  on  the 
ramparts ;  containing  the  great  naval  and  military 
arsenal  of  Finland,  and  a  harbour  equal  to  any  in 
the  world  for  capaciousness*and  depth.    It  was  gar- 
risoned by  three  thousand  regular  troops,  and  an 
equal  number  of  militia,   under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Cronstedt,  an  officer  who  had  hitherto  borne 
an  unblemished  reputation.     But  it  soon  appeared 
that  if  Alexander  hoped  to  rival  his  great  predeces- 
sor of  the  same  name  in  the  ancient  world  by  the 
lustre  of  his  military  exploits,  he  had  not  neglected 
the  golden  key  by  which  his  father,  at  little  cost  of 
blood  or  treasure,  secured  such  important  acquisi- 
tions to  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  The  investment 
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of  Sweaborg  commenced  in  the  first  week  of  March,   chap. 
when  the  still  frozen  waves  of  the  Baltic  permitted    LXVI- 


▼n. 

2. 


the  troops  to  approach  the  walls  on  their  icy  surface ;    18°8. 
and  after  a  pretence  of  a  bombardment  of  three  weeks,  March  8. 
the  governor  shamefully  surrendered  at  discretion.1  *  April  6- 
By  this  great  blow  the  Russians  became  masters, 
in  addition  to  an  impregnable  fortress,  a  noble  har- 
bour, and  vast  arsenal  of  two  thousand  pieces  of  can- 
non on  the  ramparts  and  in  the  magazines,  of  a  large  x  Bign. 
flotilla,  which  the  governor  had  orders  to  burn  ra-  Jj£j  B{!>2 
ther  than  suffer  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  75, 76. 

This  dreadful  blow,  which  at  once  gave  the  Rus- 
sians a  firm  footing  in  Finland,  where  before  the  end  qpnstema- 
of  the  campaign  in  that  year  their  forces  were  aug-  XJ£Jj£" 
mented  to  forty  thousand  men,  broke  the  heart  of  the  Sweden  by 

this  6veiifc 

Swedes ;  and  the  danger  of  their  situation  soon  be- 
came apparent  from  the  capture  of  the  important 
islands  of  Aland  and  Gothland,  which  took  place 
immediately  after,  whereby  the  Muscovites  acquired, 
as  it  were,  so  many  stepping-stones  across  the  Baltic, 
from  which  they  might  menace  the  independence  of 
Sweden  itself.  Universal  consternation  in  conse- 
quence prevailed ;  nor  was  this  feeling  of  disquie- 
tude diminished  by  observing  how  insensible  the 
king  was  to  the  manifest  danger  of  his  situation.  In- 
stead of  supporting  the  troops  in  Finland,  who  so 
gallantly  bore  up  against  treason  at  Sweaborg,  and 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  in  the  field, 
he  first  alienated  the  whole  diplomatic  body  in 
Europe,  by  arresting,  early  in  March,  M.  Alopaeus,  March  3. 
the  Russian  minister  at  Stockholm — a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  noways  justified  by  the  Musco- 

*  His  instructions  were  precise :  to  defend  the  fortress  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  burn  the  flotilla  rather  than  permit  it  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. — Mem.  de  Gust  aye  Adolpelb,  1814,  p.  16. 
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chap,  vite  invasion  of  Finland,  as  the  ambassador,  at  least, 
lxvi.  |ja(j  no  share  in  that  unjustifiable  aggression ;  and 


1808.    next,  dreaming  of  Charles  XII.  and  the  conquest  of 

Norway,  he  actually,  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes, 

assembled  twenty  thousand  men  for  the  subjugation 

of  that  kingdom.    Nor  was  the  depression  produced 

by  those  untoward  events,  and  the  general  coalition 

of  Northern  Europe  against  them,  diminished  by 

the  unexpected  turn  which,  in  the  course  of  the 

summer,  events  took  in  their  favour.     Aland  and 

Gothland,  which  had  yielded  to  the  Russian  arms, 

were  retaken  in  May,  as  soon  as  the  opening  of  the 

i  Bi,yn  vii  Baltic  enabled  the  Swedish  fleet,  reinforced  by  a  Bri- 

352, 354,  tish  squadron,  to  put  to  sea;  and  Admiral  Bodiskow, 

79.         'with  the  Muscovite  garrison,  were  made  prisoners.1 

General  Klingspor  also,  at  the  head  of  the  Swe- 

Suceesses  dish  troops  in  Finland,  after  having  retreated  as  far 

Swedes  in  as  Uleaborg,  boldly  resumed  the  offensive ;  turned 

mdouhe  ^ercety  on  ^s  pursuers,  and  reinforcing  his  army  by 

British  at  a  large  body  of  gallant  peasants,  who  fought  with 

heroic  valour  to  avert  the  dreaded  Muscovite  yoke, 

May  17.    f°rced  *^e  Russians  to  retreat,  defeated  them  in  several 

July  7.      encounters,  captured  ninety-nine  pieces  of  cannon, 

and  expelled  them  from  the  whole  province  of  East 

Bothnia.     At  sea,  also,  the  Swedish  arms  prevailed 

over  those  of  Russia.    Admiral  Eanikoff  set  sail  with 

the  Muscovite  fleet,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of 

attacking  the  Swedish  squadron  with  superior  forces; 

but  the  next  day,  the  British  fleet,  under  Sir  James 

Saumarez,  having  joined  the  Swedes  with  some  ships 

of  the  line,  the  Russian  admiral  was  glad  to  make  the 

July  29.    best  of  his  way  to  his  own  harbours.  A  chase  ensued, 

in  the  course  of  which  two  British  line-of-battle  ships, 

under  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  took  a  Russian  seventy-four 

gun  ship  j  and  the  admiral  having,  with  signal  inca- 
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parity,  taken  refuge  in  the  open  harbour  of  Baltisch   chap. 
Port,  on  the  Russian  coast,  his  whole  fleet  might  with    LXVL 
ease  have  been  destroyed ;  hadnotthe  British  admiral    1308. 
prudently,  and  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  abstained 
from  an  act  which,  how  glorious  soever,  might  have1  Ann.  Reg. 
inflamed  the  national  feeling  of  Russia,  and  converted  b^' ▼&" 
a  doubtful  into  a  real  enemy,  and  contented  himself359'365- 
with  blockading  it  there  till  the  approach  of  winter  278. 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Baltic.1 

The  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  strongly  urged  Na- 
poleon to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Swedish  war,  by  British 
means  of  the  powerful  force  he  possessed  in  Hoi-  to  Sweden 
stein;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  representations,  a.ndarmis- 
Bernadotte  entered  Zealand  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  among  whom  were  the  Spanish  corps 
of  the  Marquis  of  Romana,  who  were  shortly  after 
rescued  from  their  thraldom,  as  already  noticed,  and 
restored  to  the  patriot  standards  in  the  Peninsula. # 
The  French  Emperor,  however,  though  abundantly 
willing  to  take  his  own  share  in  the  partition,  had 
no  desire  to  accelerate  the  period  of  Russia  obtain- 
ing hers ;  and  he  accordingly  wrote  from  Bayonne  Aug.  9. 
to  Caulaincourt,  his  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  May  22. 
— "  I  have  nothing  to  gain  by  seeing  the  Russians  at 
Stockholm."     The  British  Government,  however, 
who  were  not  aware  of  this  reluctance,  were  serious- 
ly apprehensive  of  the  passage  of  the  Sound  by  the 
French  troops,  and  the  entire  subjugation  of  Sweden 
by  the  arms  of  France,  and  therefore  they  dispatch- 
ed an  expedition  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  to  assist  Sweden  in  resisting  the  combined 
powers,  which  arrived  at  Gothenberg  in  the  middle 
of  May.     It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the 
views  of  the  British  Government  and  the  Swedish 

•  Ante,  vi.  784. 
VOL.  VIII.  .      2  Z 
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chap,  monarch  were  widely  at  variance  as  to  the  disposal 

LXVL  of  this  force.     Gustavus,  full  of  chivalrous  enthusi- 

1808,    asm,  no  sooner  saw  so  considerable  a  body  of  troops 

arrive  to  his  assistance,  than  he  began  to  dream  of 

projects  of  foreign  conquest ;  and  proposed  to  the 

British  general,  either  to  employ  them  in  a  descent 

upon  Zealand,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  Co- 

* Ann.Reg.penhagen,  or  in  an  expedition  against  Norway,  or  in 

2388Hwd!an  attack  on  one  of  the  fortresses  on  the  coast  of 

*. 278, 280.  Finland,  and  subsequent  operations  for  the  recovery 

357, 3si  of  that  province.1 

Moore's  instructions,  however,  which  were  to  ex- 
Finland  is  pose  his  troops  as  little  as  was  consistent  with  the 
^db^conl maintenance  of  the  independence  of  Sweden,  and 
vention.    mainly  to  watch  over  the  passage  of  the  Sound  by 
the  French  troops,  would  not  permit  him  to  engage 
in  any  of  these  enterprises ;  and  after  repairing  to 
Stockholm,  with  a  view  to  concert  operations  with 
the  King,  which  proved  impossible,  he  was  recalled, 
with  his  troops,  by  the  British  Government,  who 
perceived   a  more    feasible   object  of   continental 
operations  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  where  they 
arrived,  as  already  noticed,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Vimiera.*     The  departure  of  the  English 
expedition  completed  the  discouragement  of  the  Swe- 
dish nation,  by  plainly  evincing  that,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  that  power,  their  cause  was  considered  as 
hopeless,  or  their  King  impracticable :  the  glorious 
Nov.  19.    successes  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  had  shot  only  like  a 
i«£! '237 'brilliant  meteor  thoough  the  gloom  of  their  arctic 
238.  B»gn. night;  the  Russian  Government,  roused  by  their 
3Ci.  Hard,  unexpected  reverses,  had  poured  immense  reinforce- 
282.7j'om.  ments  into  Finland  ;*  Buxhowden,  at  the  head  of 
m.  76, 78.  forty  thousand  men,  compelled  the  Swedish  troops 

*  Ante,  vi.  777. 
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again  to  retire,  and  by  the  end  of  October  had  nearly  chap. 
overrun  the  whole  province ;  and  the  brave  Klings-   LXVL 


por,  unable  any  longer  to  avert  the  stroke  of  fate,    1808. 
was  compelled,  in  November,  to  sign  a  convention, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  whole  of  Finland  to  the  east 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  was  ceded  to  the  Russian 

forces. 

These  calamitous  events,  which  affected  the  Swedes 
the  more  sensibly  from  the  warmth  of  their  patrio-  General 
tic  feelings,  and  their  long  exemption  from  political  ^  f° r0* 
catastrophies,  produced  a  very  general  opinion  amongs°Tern- 
the  most  influential  classes,  that  a  change  on  the 
throne  had  become  indispensable.     It  soon  became 
generally  known  that,   undeterred  by  the  loss  of 
Pomerania  and  Finland,  the  brightest  jewels  in  his 
crown,  Gustavus  was  determined  to  disregard  the 
convention  concluded  in  Finland  by  his  generals, 
and  renew  the  war  in  the  following  year,  as  %early  as 
the  season  would  admit ;    and  the  Swedes,  seeing 
that  the  British  expedition  had  left  their  shores,  and 
that  the  whole  forces  of  that  power  were  engaged  in 
the  Peninsular  contest,  justly  anticipated  the  entire 
subjugation  of  their  country,  and  ruin  of  their  inde- 
pendence, if  the  strife  were  any  longer  delayed. 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  which  the  urgency 
of  the  case  soon  rendered  general,  and  swayed  also  not 
a  little  by  a  suspicion  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  monarch, 
which  many  symptoms  had  rendered  more  than 
ioubtful,  a  general  understanding,  as  in  England  in 
1688,  took  place  among  all  parties  and  for  a  time  sus- 1  Bign.  Tm. 
fended  their  political  differences,  viz.,  that  the  de-  j^1^0- 
hronement  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  the  eleva-  279, 280. 
ion  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  to  the  ch^ies* 
hrone  had  become  indispensable ;]  and  this  virtual,  ^*n»ur03' 
hough  not  yet  expressly  formed  conspiracy,  soon  st  bonat. 
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chap,  acquired  consistency,  and  became  ripe  for  execution 

. —  by  tbe  leading  officers  in  the  army  engaged  in  it. 

1809.        ^he  reaj  object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  obtain 

British     for  Sweden  tbe  support  of  some  foreign  power  able  to 

ment  de-  support  its  independence  against  the  united  forces  of 

crown. e    France  and  Russia,  and  for  this  purpose  they  offered 

the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.      But  the 

British  Government  wisely  declined,  at  so  critical  a 

moment,  an  acquisition,  which,  how  flattering  soever 

to  the  national  character,  was  likely,  in  the  end,  to 

embroil  them  with  the  Northern  Courts,  and  would 

have  been  contrary  to  all  the  principles  on  which 

they  had  hitherto  maintained  the  contest  with  France. 

They  therefore  declined  the  perilous  offer.  The  same 

party  then  applied  to  Napoleon  ;  but  he  replied,  in 

an  evasive  manner,  that  his  honour  was  pledged  to 

the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Prince-Royal  of 

Denmark.     The  Swedish  malecontents,  therefore, 

were  compelled  to  trust  to  their  own  resources  for 

the  maintenance  of  their  independence  ;  and  there 

can  be  no  doubt  that,   in  the  course  which  they 

adopted,  they  acted  the  part  of  good  patriots,  when 

the  great  dangers  with  which  they  were  surrounded, 

Mem.  de  'and  the  imminent  hazard  of  the  independence  of 

5^     their  country  being  irrevocably  destroyed,  are  taken 

los.         into  account.1 

The  army  on  the  Norwegian  frontier  was  the  first 
Measures  to  prepare  itself.     Early  in  March  Colonel  Aide- 
spiral!1"  sparre  set  out  himself  from  that  force  at  the  head  of 
March  7.  three  thousand  men,  and  marched  upon  Stockholm, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  troops  took  possession 
of  Gothenberg,  and. the  principal  harbours  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom.    No  sooner  was 
Gustavus  informed  of  these  events,  which  were  ac- 
companied by  a  violent  popular  fermentation  at 
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Stockholm,  than  he  quitted  his  country  place  at  chap. 
Haga,  where  he  happened  to  be  at  the  time,  and    AjAVA' 
hastened  to  the  capital,  where  he  shut  himself  up  in    1809. 
his  palace,  all  the  avenues  of  which  were  strongly 
occupied  by  his  guards*     The  king,  however,  soon 
found,  that  even  these  faithful  defenders  could  not  March  13. 
be  relied  on  ;  the  night  was  passed  in  great  agita- 
tion, and  in  giving  the  most  contradictory  orders ; 
but  the  great  object  of  the  unhappy  monarch,  upon 
finding  himself  deserted  by  all  his  subjects,  was  to 
get  the  command  of  relays  of  horses,  and  to  raise 
some  money  for  his  immediate  necessities  upon  the 
credit  of  the  English  subsidies.     But  he  soon  found 
it  impossible  to  attain  either  of  these  objects.     At 
the  same  time,  the  committee   of  insurrection  in 
Stockholm,  which  embraced  all  the  principal  men 
in  the  capital,  particularly  the  Baron  d'Adlercrantz, 
who  justly  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  public  confidence, 
and  General  Klingspor,  recently  so  distinguished  1  st  Donat, 
by  his  defence  of  the  province  of  Bothnia,  deemed  charies* 
it  of  essential  importance  not  to  permit  the  monarch  Jean,  i. 
to  quit  the  capital.     And  the  keepers  of  the  public  Bigk.  vii 
treasury  prevented  the  king  from  getting  any  money,  g^1^ 
by  refusing  to  discharge  any  orders  which  had  not  282, 284. 
the  authority  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom.1 

In  this  extremity,  as  Gustavus  still  persevered  in 
his  resolution  to  quit  the  capital,  and  as  the  Duke  of  Arrest  of 
Sudermania  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  abandon  and  hu  ' 
his  design,  the  Baron   Adlercrantz   and  General  ™f™iion 
Klingspor,  whose  connexion  with  the  insurgents  was  crown. 
not  known,  were  called  in  to  assist  in  the  delibera- 
tions.    The  former  began  an  energetic  remonstrance 
against  the  king's  proposed  departure,  in  the  middle 
of  which  he  was  interrupted  by  Gustavus,  who  ex- 
claimed,  "Treason!  Treason  I  You  shall  all  be 
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chap,  punished  as  you  deserve." — "  We  are  not  traitors," 
replied  the  Baron  calmly,  "but  good  Swedes,  intent 


1809.    oniy  on  the  happiness  of  your  majesty  and  of  the 
country/5     At  these  words,  the  king  drew  his  sword 
and  threw  himself  on  the  baron,  but  the  latter  avoid- 
ed the  plunge  and  seized  the  monarch  by  the  middle, 
while  Colonel  Silfesparre  got  possession  of  his  sword. 
"  Rescue,  rescue ! "  cried  the  king.     "  I  am  assassi- 
nated."     Upon  hearing  his  cries,  the  guards  outside 
attempted  to  enter,  and  finding  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment locked,  they  were  proceeding  to  break  it  open ; 
upon  which  the  undaunted  Adlercrantz  himself  un- 
locked it,  and  seizing  the  sabre  of  a  hussar  who  stood 
near,  and  the  baton,  the  ensign  of  command  of  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  guards,  threw  himself  before 
the  troops,  who  had  their  swords  drawn,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  am  now  your  adjutant- 
general,  and  in  that  quality  I  command  you,  guards, 
to  retire."     The  king  himself  also,  from  a  feeling  of 
humanity,  to  prevent  the  useless  effusion  of  blood, 
made  a  motion  with  his  hand  for  them  to  withdraw 
Overawed  by  his  manner,  and  conceiving  the  mon- 
arch deposed,  the  guards  retired  ;  but  in  the  confu- 
sion the  king  had  made  his  escape  by  a  back-door, 
which  communicated  with  a  postern  stair,  and  seized 
in  his  flight  the  sword  of  Count  Stromfeld.     Thus 
armed  anew,  he  was  running  across  the  inner  court 
of  the  palace  towards  a  guard-house,  where  he  would 
immediately  have  found  troops  ready  to  support  him, 
when  he  was  met  by  a  forester  of  the  name  of  Grieff, 
who  threw  himself  in  his  way,  and  though  wounded 
in  the  arm,  continued  to  hold  the  king  until  some  of 
the  conspirators  arrived,  by  whom  he  was  immediate- 
ly disarmed  a  second  time,  and  reconducted  into  the 
state  apartments.     The  Duke  of  Sudermania  was 
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immediately  proclaimed  regent ;  next  day,  the  king  CHAP. 
was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Drot-   lxvi. 
tingholm,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the    1809. 
palace  of  Grippsholm,  from  which  a  fortnight  after 
there  appeared  his  formal  renunciation  of  the  crown, 
grounded  on  the  alleged  impossibility  of  continuing 
the  government  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  kingdom.    So  completely  were  the  pub- 
lic in  Stockholm  prepared  for  this  event,  that  no  dis- 
turbances whatever  took  place  there  on  the  change, 
of  dynasty;  and  even  the  theatres  of  Stockholm  werei.  109, 113". 
open  on  the  night  on  which  it  took  place,  as  if  nothing  ief  n'io3.1# 
unusual  had  happened.1* 

This  violent  but  bloodless  revolution  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  elevation  of  Adlercrantz,  EIeTatio 
Klingspor,  and  Aldesparre  to  the  highest  offices  in  of  the  Duke 
the  Swedish  ministry,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  themaniltT 
Duke  of  Sudermania  was  proclaimed  King.     Xheth*thronc' 
Mates  of  the  kingdom  had  previously  solemnly  de-with 
posed  not  only  the  dethroned  monarch,  but  his  whole  S°y !£ 
race,  t  and  nothing  remained  but  to  declare  his  suc- 

*  Suspicions  had  always  been  entertained  of  the  legitimacy  of  Gustavus 
fa  Fourth ;  and  a  story  is  told  by  some  historians,  that  in  an  inter- 
view between  the  queen  mother  and  the  deposed  monarch,  she  revealed 
0  him  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  that,  to  conceal  her  shame,  the  king 
ras  prevailed  upon  voluntarily  to  abdicate  the  throne.  No  evidence, 
towever,  is  adduced  to  give  countenance  to  this  rumour,  which  rests 
ipon  a  very  suspicious  authority,  considering  the  interests  which  his 
occessors  on  the  throne  have,  to  throw  doubts  on  the  legitimacy  of  the 
deposed  monarch. — St  Donat.  i.  3,  and  Bignon,  viii.  163.    Note. 

t  "  We  abjure,  by  this  present  act,  all  the  fidelity  and  obedience 
'hich  we  owe  to  our  King,  Gustavus  the  Fourth,  hitherto  Ring  of 
•weden,  and  we  declare  both  him  and  his  heirs,  born,  or  to  be  born, 
ow  and  for  ever,  dethroned  from  the  throne  and  government  of  Swe- 
*nn  This  is  the  most  open  and  undisguised  dethronement  of  a 
lonarch  by  the  states  of  a  kingdom  which  is  perhaps  recorded  in  his- 
ott  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  it  not  only  was  accomplished 
runout  the  death  of  the  reigning  monarch,  but  without  the  spilling  of 

single  drop  of  blood  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.    The  Swedish  histo- 
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chap.  cessor,'who  ascended  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Charles 
LXVI-  the  Thirteenth.  The  first  care  of  the  new  monarch 
1809.  was  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Russia ;  and  in  order 
the  better  to  attain  that  object,  he  wrote  to  Napoleon, 
stating  "  that  he  placed  the  integrity  of  the  Swedish 
throne  under  the  safeguard  of  the  generosity  of  Na- 
»  Letter  of  poleon."1  The  French  Emperor,  however,  who  was 
1809.  '  at  that  instant  engaged  in  a  doubtful  war  with 
Austria  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  embroil  himself  with  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
burg  on  account  of  the  integrity  of  Sweden ;  and  in 
addition  to  that,  he  was  expressly  bound,  by  the  con- 
ferences at  Tilsit,  to  surrender  Finland  to  Russia,  in 
consideration  of  himself  being  permitted  to  seize 
upon  the  kingdom  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Napo- 
leon, therefore,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  petition  of 
the  Swedish  monarch,  and  the  cabinet  of  St  Peters- 
burg, determined  to  seize  upon  their  prey,  notified 
to  the  court  of  Stockholm  that  they  were  imme- 
diately to  resume  hostilities.  The  Swedes  were  in 
no  condition  to  make  any  resistance  ;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  paralysis  of  their  national  strength 
which  had  arisen  from  the  change  of  dynasty,  and 
the  universal  desire  for  immediate  peace  to  which  it 
had  been  owing,  the  Russians  had  gained  an  extra- 
ordinary advantage  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  by  the 
bold  maroh  of  a  general  destined  to  the  highest  cele- 
brity in  future  times,  Count  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who* 
March  7.  taking  advantage  of  the  severe  frost  of  spring  180ft 
had  the  hardihood  to  cross  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on 

rians  may  well  take  pride  in  the  dignity,  unanimity,  and  humanity  of  this 
great  national  movement,  which  offers  so  marked  and  pleasing  a  contnst 
to  the  dreadful  convulsions  which,  both  in  England  and  France,  fol- 
lowed the  dethronement  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  the  hideous  rojal 
murders  by  which  they  were  both  consummated.~&e  firexox,  rE 
164,  and  Mohtgaillabd,  vi.  397,  398, 
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the  ice,  and  had  arrived  in  the  middle  of  March  on  chap. 
the  Swedish  side  as  far  as  Golby,  on  the  road  to  Stock-   LXVL 
holm.    This  extraordinary  event,  which  alone  was    180& 
wanting  to  complete  the  marvels  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war,  put  a  decisive  period,  as  well  it  might,  to 
the  contest  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  The  cabinet 
of  St  Petersburg  were  inexorable;  the  entire  cession 
of  Finland  was  resolved  on ;  and  on  these  terms  peace 
was  at  length  concluded  on  the  17th  of  September.  Sept.  17, 
By  this  treaty  Russia  acquired  Finland,  the  Isles  of1809" 
Aland,  Savollax,  Quirille,  and  some  lesser  ones  in  the 
Baltic,  and  the  whole  province  of  West  Bothnia,  as 
far  as  Tornea,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
and  from  thence,  by  the  course  of  the  river  Jocki, 
almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  frozen  ocean.     Sweden 
also  declared  its  accession  to  the  continental  system ; 
and  in  return  for  so  many  concessions,  the  duchy 
of  Pomerania  was  restored  to  th'e  Swedish  crown, 
and  Prince   Holstein   Augustenburg,   son  of  the 
Duke  of  Holstein  Augustenburg,  was  declared  the 
Crown  Prince,  or,  in  other  words,  the  successor  tOigeetlie 
the  throne.     This  treaty  was  shortly  afterwards  fol-  treaties  m 
lowed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Sweden  Sup.  i.  19, 
and  France,  the  only  remarkable  feature  of  which  ^I^So." 
was  the  extraordinary  rigour  with  which  the  conti-  ^|n; Tiii- 
nental  system  was  imposed  upon  the  Swedish  mo-  201! 
narchy.1 

The  flames  of  war  appeared  now  to  be  finally  stilled 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  Sweden,  adhering  Death  of 
to  the  policy  of  endeavouring  to  procure  a  counter- prinoTof1 
poise  in  France  against  the  exorbitant  power  of  Sweden. 
Russia,  had  made  secret  propositions  to  Napoleon 
for  an  alliance  between  the  Prince  Augustenburg, 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  and  a  princess  of 
the  Imperial  family  of  France.    This  proposition, 
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chap,  vite  invasion  of  Finland,  as  the  ambassador,  at  least, 

LXVI-  had  no  share  in  that  unjustifiable  aggression;  and 

1808.   next,  dreaming  of  Charles  XII.  and  the  conquest  of 

Norway,  he  actually,  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes, 

assembled  twenty  thousand  men  for  the  subjugation 

of  that  kingdom.    Nor  was  the  depression  produced 

by  those  untoward  events,  and  the  general  coalition 

of  Northern  Europe  against  them,  diminished  by 

the  unexpected  turn  which,  in  the  course  of  the 

summer,  events  took  in  their  favour.     Aland  and 

Gothland,  which  had  yielded  to  the  Russian  arms, 

were  retaken  in  May,  as  soon  as  the  opening  of  the 

i  Bign,  vii  Baltic  enabled  the  Swedish  fleet,  reinforced  by  a  Bri- 

352, 354,  tish  squadron,  to  put  to  sea;  and  Admiral  Bodiskotv, 

Jom.m.,7,  ~*  f  .     »  . 

79.  with  the  Muscovite  garrison,  were  made  prisoners. 

General  Klingspor  also,  at  the  head  of  the  Swe- 

Successes  dish  troops  in  Finland,  after  having  retreated  as  far 

Swedes  in  a8  Uleaborg,  boldly  resumed  the  offensive ;  turned 

Mdofthe  **ercety  on  k*s  pursuers,  and  reinforcing  his  army  by 

British  at  a  large  body  of  gallant  peasants,  who  fought  with 

heroic  valour  to  avert  the  dreaded  Muscovite  yoke, 

May  17.    ^orce<^  *^e  Russians  to  retreat,  defeated  them  in  several 

Jaiy  7.      encounters,  captured  ninety-nine  pieces  of  cannon, 

and  expelled  them  from  the  whole  province  of  East 

Bothnia.     At  sea,  also,  the  Swedish  arms  prevailed 

over  those  of  Russia.    Admiral  Kanikoff  set  sail  with 

the  Muscovite  fleet,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of 

attacking  the  Swedish  squadron  with  superior  forces; 

but  the  next  day,  the  British  fleet,  under  Sir  James 

Saumarez,  having  joined  the  Swedes  with  some  ships 

of  the  line,  the  Russian  admiral  was  glad  to  make  (be 

July  29.    best  of  his  way  to  his  own  harbours.  A  chase  ensued, 

in  the  course  of  which  two  British  line-of-battle  ships, 

under  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  took  a  Russian  seventy-four 

gun  ship;  and  the  admiral  having,  with  signal  inca- 
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parity,  taken  refuge  in  the  open  harbour  of  Baltisch   chap. 
Port,  on  the  Russian  coast,  his  whole  fleet  might  with    LXVL 
ease  have  been  destroyed ;  hadnotthe  British  admiral    1808. 
prudently,  and  agreeably  to  his  instructions,  abstained 
from  an  act  which,  how  glorious  soever,  might  have1  Ann. Reg. 
inflamed  the  national  feeling  of  Russia,  and  converted  Bfcm  y«!" 
a  doubtful  into  a  real  enemy,  and  contented  himself  ^9»365- 
with  blockading  it  there  till  the  approach  of  winter  278. 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Baltic.1 

The  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  strongly  urged  Na- 
poleon to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Swedish  war,  by  British 
means  of  the  powerful  force  he  possessed  in  Hoi- "  gwlSen, 
stein;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  representations,  andarmia- 
Bernadotte  entered  Zealand  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  among  whom  were  the  Spanish  corps 
of  the  Marquis  of  Romana,  who  were  shortly  after 
rescued  from  their  thraldom,  as  already  noticed,  and 
restored  to  the  patriot  standards  in  the  Peninsula.  * 
The  French  Emperor,  however,  though  abundantly 
willing  to  take  his  own  share  in  the  partition,  had 
no  desire  to  accelerate  the  period  of  Russia  obtain- 
ing hers ;  and  he  accordingly  wrote  from  Bayonne  Aug.  9. 
to  Caulaincourt,  his  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  May  22. 
— "  I  have  nothing  to  gain  by  seeing  the  Russians  at 
Stockholm."     The  British  Government,  however, 
*ho  were  not  aware  of  this  reluctance,  were  serious- 
ly apprehensive  of  the  passage  of  the  Sound  by  the 
French  troops,  and  the  entire  subjugation  of  Sweden 
by  the  arms  of  France,  and  therefore  they  dispatch- 
ed an  expedition  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  to  assist  Sweden  in  resisting  the  combined 
powers,  which  arrived  at  Gothenberg  in  the  middle 
of  May,     It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the 
news  of  the  British  Government  and  the  Swedish 

*  Atde,  vi.  784. 
VOL.  VIII.  2  Z 
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chap,  monarch  were  widely  at  variance  as  to  the  disposal 

lxvi.   of  this  force.     Gustavus,  full  of  chivalrous  enthusi- 

1808.    asm,  no  sooner  saw  so  considerable  a  body  of  troops 

arrive  to  his  assistance,  than  he  began  to  dream  of 

projects  of  foreign  conquest ;  and  proposed  to  the 

British  general,  either  to  employ  them  in  a  descent 

upon  Zealand,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  Co- 

»  Ann.Re&.penhagen,  or  in  an  expedition  against  Norway,  or  in 

2388Hwd!an  attack  on  one  of  the  fortresses  on  the  coast  of 

x.278,280.piniall(j  and  subsequent  operations  for  the  recovery 

Bi*n.  vi.  .  , 

357, 359.  of  that  province. 

Moore's  instructions,  however,  which  were  to  ex- 
Finland  is  pose  his  troops  as  little  as  was  consistent  with  the 
IdT/con"  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  Sweden,  and 
vention.    mainly  to  watch  over  the  passage  of  the  Sound  by 
y         the  French  troops,  would  not  permit  him  to  engage 
in  any  of  these  enterprises ;  and  after  repairing  to 
Stockholm,  with  a  view  to  concert  operations  with 
the  King,  which  proved  impossible,  he  was  recalled, 
with  his  troops,  by  the  British  Government,  who 
perceived   a  more    feasible  object  of    continental 
operations  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,   where  they 
arrived,  as  already  noticed,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Vimiera,*     The  departure  of  the  English 
expedition  completed  the  discouragement  of  the  Swe- 
dish nation,  by  plainly  evincing  that,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  that  power,  their  cause  was  considered  as 
hopeless,  or  their  King  impracticable :  the  glorious 
Not.  19.    successes  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  had  shot  only  like  a 
180B  237 "brilliant  meteor  thoough  the  gloom  of  their  arctic 
238.  Bign.night ;  the  Russian  Government,  roused  by  their 
36i.  Hkrd. unexpected  reverses,  had  poured  immense  reinforce- 
282.7jom.  ments  into  Finland  j*  Buxhowden,  at  the  head  of 
iii.  76, 78.  forty  thousand  men,  compelled  the  Swedish  troops 

•  Ante,  vi.  777. 
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again  to  retire,  and  by  the  end  of  October  had  nearly  chap. 
overrun  the  whole  province ;  and  the  brave  Klings-    LXVL 


por,  unable  any  longer  to  avert  the  stroke  of  fate,    1808. 
was  compelled,  in  November,  to  sign  a  convention, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  whole  of  Finland  to  the  east 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  was  ceded  to  the  Russian 

forces. 

These  calamitous  events,  which  affected  the  Swedes 
the  more  sensibly  from  the  warmth  of  their  patrio-  General 
tic  feelings,  and  their  long  exemption  from  political  ^  f°  r6* 
catastrophies,  produced  a  very  general  opinion  among£°vern- 
the  most  influential  classes,  that  a  change  on  the 
throne  had  become  indispensable.     It  soon  became 
generally  known  that,  undeterred  by  the  loss  of 
Pomerania  and  Finland,  the  brightest  jewels  in  his 
crown,  Gustavus  was  determined  to  disregard  the 
convention  concluded  in  Finland  by  his  generals, 
and  renew  the  war  in  the  following  year,  as  jsarly  as 
the  season  would  admit ;    and  the  Swedes,  seeing 
that  the  British  expedition  had  left  their  shores,  and 
that  the  whole  forces  of  that  power  were  engaged  in 
the  Peninsular  contest,  justly  anticipated  the  entire 
rohjugation  of  their  country,  and  ruin  of  their  inde- 
pendence, if  the  strife  were  any  longer  delayed, 
ofluenced  by  these  considerations,  which  the  urgency 
f  the  case  soon  rendered  general,  and  swayed  also  not 
little  by  a  suspicion  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  monarch, 
rhich  many  symptoms  had  rendered   more  than 
oubtful,  a  general  understanding,  as  in  England  in 
688,  took  place  among  all  parties  and  for  a  time  sus- 1  Bign.  viii. 
ended  their  political  differences,  viz.,  that  the  de-  j^1^ 
ironement  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  the  eleva-  279, 280. 
on  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  to  the  ch^ies* 
rone  had  become  indispensable;1  and  this  virtual,  Jeaiu.103, 
ough  not  yet  expressly  formed  conspiracy,  soon  st  bonat. 
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chap,  acquired  consistency,  and  became  ripe  for  execution 

—  by  the  leading  officers  in  the  army  engaged  in  it. 

1809.        *phe  reaj  object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  obtain 
British     for  Sweden  the  support  of  some  foreign  power  able  to 
ment  de-  support  its  independence  against  the  united  forces  of 
crown. e    France  and  Russia,  and  for  this  purpose  they  offered 
the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.      But  the 
British  Government  wisely  declined,  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  an  acquisition,  which,  how  flattering  soever 
to  the  national  character,  was  likely,  in  the  end,  to 
embroil  them  with  the  Northern  Courts,  and  would 
have  been  contrary  to  all  the  principles  on  which 
they  had  hitherto  maintained  the  contest  with  France. 
They  therefore  declined  the  perilous  offer.  The  same 
party  then  applied  to  Napoleon ;  but  he  replied,  in 
an  evasive  manner,  that  his  honour  was  pledged  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Prince-Royal  of 
Denmark.     The  Swedish  malecon tents,  therefore, 
were  compelled  to  trust  to  their  own  resources  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  independence ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,   in  the  course  which  they 
adopted,  they  acted  the  part  of  good  patriots,  when 
the  great  dangers  with  which  they  were  surrounded, 
Mem.  de  'and  the  imminent  hazard  of  the  independence  of 
5eanl<i!     &***  country  being  irrevocably  destroyed,  are  taken 
105.        into  account.1 

The  army  on  the  Norwegian  frontier  was  the  first 
Measures  to  prepare  itself.     Early  in  March  Colonel  Aide- 
8Piratorsn"sparre  set  out  himself  from  that  force  at  the  head  of 
March  7.  three  thousand  men,  and  marched  upon  Stockholm, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  troops  took  possession 
of  Gothenberg,  and. the  principal  harbours  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom.     No  sooner  was 
Gustavus  informed  of  these  events,  which  were  ac- 
companied by  a  violent  popular  fermentation  at 
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Stockholm,  than  he  quitted  his  country  place  at   chap. 
Haga,  where  he  happened  to  be  at  the  time,  and    LXVL 
hastened  to  the  capital,  where  he  shut  himself  up  in    1809. 
his  palace,  all  the  avenues  of  which  were  strongly 
occupied  by  his  guards-     The  king,  however,  soon 
found,  that  even  these  faithful  defenders  could  not  March  13. 
be  relied  on  j  the  night  was  passed  in  great  agita- 
tion, and  in  giving  the  most  contradictory  orders ; 
but  the  great  object  of  the  unhappy  monarch,  upon 
finding  himself  deserted  by  all  his  subjects,  was  to 
get  the  command  of  relays  of  horses,  and  to  raise 
some  money  for  his  immediate  necessities  upon  the 
credit  of  the  English  subsidies.     But  he  soon  found 
it  impossible  to  attain  either  of  these  objects.     At 
the  same  time,  the  committee   of  insurrection  in 
Stockholm,  which  embraced  all  the  principal  men 
in  the  capital,  particularly  the  Baron  d'Adlercrantz, 
who  justly  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  public  confidence, 
and  General  Klingspor,  recently  so  distinguished  Tst  Donat, 
by  his  defence  of  the  province  of  Bothnia,  deemed  c£Ui«e 
it  of  essential  importance  not  to  permit  the  monarch  Jean, ;. 
to  quit  the  capital.     And  the  keepers  of  the  publie  Big'n.  via. 
treasury  prevented  the  king  from  getting  any  money,  jfj^1**" 
by  refusing  to  discharge  any  orders  which  had  not  282, 284. 
the  authority  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom.1 

In  this  extremity,  as  Gustavus  still  persevered  in 
his  resolution  to  quit  the  capital,  and  as  the  Duke  of  Arrest  of 
Sudermania  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  abandon  and  hj*g' 
his  design,  the  Baron   Adlercrantz   and  General  "f8it^tion 
Klingspor,  whose  connexion  with  the  insurgents  was  crown. 
not  known,  were  called  in  to  assist  in  the  delibera- 
tions.    The  former  began  an  energetic  remonstrance 
against  the  king's  proposed  departure,  in  the  middle 
of  which  he  was  interrupted  by  Gustavus,  who  ex- 
claimed,    "  Treason  I  Treason!  You  shall  all  be 
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chap,  punished  as  you  deserve." — "  We  are  not  traitors," 

T  Y  VT 

replied  the  Baron  calmly,  "but  good  Swedes,  intent 


1809.  0I1ly  on  the  happiness  of  your  majesty  and  of  the 
country."  At  these  words,  the  king  drew  his  sword 
and  threw  himself  on  the  baron,  but  the  latter  avoid- 
ed the  plunge  and  seized  the  monarch  by  the  middle, 
while  Colonel  Silfesparre  got  possession  of  his  sword. 
"  Rescue,  rescue !"  cried  the  king.  "  I  am  assassi- 
nated." Upon  hearing  his  cries,  the  guards  outside 
attempted  to  enter,  and  finding  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment locked,  they  were  proceeding  to  break  it  open ; 
upon  which  the  undaunted  Adlercrantz  himself  un- 
locked it,  and  seizing  the  sabre  of  a  hussar  who  stood 
near,  and  the  baton,  the  ensign  of  command  of  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  guards,  threw  himself  before 
the  troops,  who  had  their  swords  drawn,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  am  now  your  adjutant- 
general,  and  in  that  quality  I  command  you,  guards, 
to  retire."  The  king  himself  also,  from  a  feeling  of 
humanity,  to  prevent  the  useless  effusion  of  blood, 
made  a  motion  with  his  hand  for  them  to  withdraw. 
Overawed  by  his  manner,  and  conceiving  the  mon- 
arch deposed,  the  guards  retired  ;  but  in  the  confu- 
sion the  king  had  made  his  escape  by  a  back-door, 
which  communicated  with  a  postern  stair,  and  seized 
in  his  flight  the  sword  of  Count  Stromfeld.  Thus 
armed  anew,  he  was  running  across  the  inner  court 
of  the  palace  towards  a  guard-house,  where  he  would 
immediately  have  found  troops  ready  to  support  him, 
when  he  was  met  by  a  forester  of  the  name  of  Grieff, 
who  threw  himself  in  his  way,  and  though  wounded 
in  the  arm,  continued  to  hold  the  king  until  some  of 
the  conspirators  arrived,  by  whom  he  was  immediate* 
ly  disarmed  a  second  time,  and  reconducted  into  the 
state  apartments.     The  Duke  of  Sudermania  was 
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immediately  proclaimed  regent ;  next  day,  the  king  CHAP, 
was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Drot-   lxvi. 
tingholm,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the    1809. 
palace  of  Grippsholm,  from  which  a  fortnight  after 
there  appeared  his  formal  renunciation  of  the  crown, 
grounded  on  the  alleged  impossibility  of  continuing 
the  government  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  kingdom.    So  completely  were  the  pub- 
lic in  Stockholm  prepared  for  this  event,  that  no  dis- 
turbances whatever  took  place  there  on  the  change,  „  ^ 
of  dynasty;  and  even  the  theatres  or  Stockholm  werei.  109, 113. 
open  on  the  night  on  which  it  took  place,  as  if  nothing  iaf  ^aa!" 
unusual  had  happened.1* 

This  violent  but  bloodless  revolution  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  elevation  of  Adlercrantz, «.     4. 

.         *  J  #  .     Elevation 

Klingspor,  and  Aldesparre  to  the  highest  offices  inoftheDuke 
the  Swedish  ministry,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  the  mania  to 
Duke  of  Sudermania  was  proclaimed  King.     Tbeth*throne» 

c  .  .  anc»  pe»ce 

otates  of  the  kingdom  had  previously  solemnly  de-  with 
posed  not  only  the  dethroned  monarch,  but  his  whole  jjjjfjj 
race,t  and  nothing  remained  but  to  declare  his  suc- 

•  Suspicions  had  always  been  entertained  of  the  legitimacy  of  Gustavus 
the  Fourth ;  and  a  story  is  told  by  some  historians,  that  in  an  inter- 
view between  the  queen  mother  and  the  deposed  monarch,  she  revealed 
to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  that,  to  conceal  her  shame,  the  king 
was  prevailed  upon  voluntarily  to  abdicate  the  throne.  No  evidence, 
however,  is  adduced  to  give  countenance  to  this  rumour,  which  rests 
upon  a  lerj  suspicious  authority,  considering  the  interests  which  his 
successors  on  the  throne  have,  to  throw  doubts  on  the  legitimacy  of  the 
deposed  monarch. — St  Donat.  i.  3,  and  Bignon,  viii.  163.    Note. 

t  "  We  abjure,  by  this  present  act,  all  the  fidelity  and  obedience 
which  we  owe  to  our  King,  Gustavus  the  Fourth,  hitherto  King  of 
Sweden,  and  we  declare  both  him  and  his  heirs,  born,  or  to  be  born, 
now  and  for  ever,  dethroned  from  the  throne  and  government  of  Swe- 
den." This  is  the  most  open  and  undisguised  dethronement  of  a 
monarch  by  the  states  of  a  kingdom  which  is  perhaps  recorded  in  his- 
tory ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  it  not  only  was  accomplished 
without  the  death  of  the  reigning  monarch,  but  without  the  spilling  of 
&  tingle  drop  of  blood  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.    The  Swedish  histo- 
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chap.  cessor,who  ascended  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Charles 
LXVI-  the  Thirteen th.  The  first  care  of  the  new  monarch 
1809.  was  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Russia ;  and  in  order 
the  better  to  attain  that  object,  he  wrote  to  Napoleon, 
stating  "  that  he  placed  the  integrity  of  the  Swedish 
throne  under  the  safeguard  of  the  generosity  of  Na- 
*  Letter  of  poleon."1  The  French  Emperor,  however,  who  was 
1809.  '  at  that  instant  engaged  in  a  doubtful  war  with 
Austria  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  embroil  himself  with  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
burg on  account  of  the  integrity  of  Sweden ;  and  in 
addition  to  that,  he  was  expressly  bound,  by  the  con- 
ferences at  Tilsit,  to  surrender  Finland  to  Russia,  in 
consideration  of  himself  being  permitted  to  seize 
upon  the  kingdom  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Napo- 
leon, therefore,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  petition  of 
the  Swedish  monarch,  and  the  cabinet  of  St  Peters- 
burg, determined  to  seize  upon  their  prey,  notified 
to  the  court  of  Stockholm  that  they  were  imme- 
diately to  resume  hostilities.  The  Swedes  were  in 
no  condition  to  make  any  resistance  ;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  paralysis  of  their  national  strength 
which  had  arisen  from  the  change  of  dynasty,  and 
the  universal  desire  for  immediate  peace  to  which  it 
had  been  owing,  the  Russians  had  gained  an  extra- 
ordinary advantage  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  by  the 
bold  march  of  a  general  destined  to  the  highest  cele- 
brity in  future  times,  Count  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who, 
M*wh  7.  taking  advantage  of  the  severe  frost  of  spring  1809» 
had  the  hardihood  to  cross  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on 

rians  may  well  take  pride  in  the  dignity,  unanimity,  and  humanity  of  this 
great  national  movement,  which  offers  so  marked  and  pleasing  a  contrast 
to  the  dreadful  convulsions  which,  both  in  England  and  France,  fol- 
lowed the  dethronement  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  the  hideous  rojtl 
murders  by  which  they  were  both  consimimated.---&9  Bhmoj,  viii. 
164,  and  Mohtgajtj.abp,  vi.  397,  398. 
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the  ice,  and  had  arrived  in  the  middle  of  March  on  chap. 
the  Swedish  side  as  far  as  Golby,  on  the  road  to  Stock-   LXVI- 


holm.     This  extraordinary  event,  which  alone  was    18°9- 
wanting  to  complete  the  marvels  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war,  put  a  decisive  period,  as  well  it  might,  to 
the  contest  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  The  cabinet 
of  St  Petersburg  were  inexorable ;  the  entire  cession 
of  Finland  was  resolved  on ;  and  on  these  terms  peace 
was  at  length  concluded  on  the  17th  of  September.  Sept.  17/ 
By  this  treaty  Russia  acquired  Finland,  the  Isles  of1809' 
Aland,  Savollax,  Quirille,  and  some  lesser  ones  in  the 
Baltic,  and  the  whole  province  of  West  Bothnia,  as 
far  as  Tornea,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
and  from  thence,  by  the  course  of  the  river  Jocki, 
almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  frozen  ocean.     Sweden 
also  declared  its  accession  to  the  continental  system ; 
and  in  return  for  so  many  concessions,  the  duchy 
of  Pomerania  was  restored  to  the  Swedish  crown, 
and   Prince   Holstein   Augustenburg,   son  of  the 
Duke  of  Holstein  Augustenburg,  was  declared  the 
Crown  Prince,  or,  in  other  words,  the  successor  tOigeet|,e 
the  throne.     This  treaty  was  shortly  afterwards  fol-  treaties  m 
lowed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Sweden  Snp.  1. 19, 
and  France,  the  only  remarkable  feature  of  which ^^H^J2J.' 
was  the  extraordinary  rigour  with  which  the  conti-  Bten: via- 
nental  system  was  imposed  upon  the  Swedish  mo-  201! 
narchy.1 

The  flames  of  war  appeared  now  to  be  finally  stilled 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  Sweden,  adhering  Death  of 
to  the  policy  of  endeavouring  to  procure  a  counter- p^J0™ 
poise  in  France  against  the  exorbitant  power  of SwedMU 
Russia,  had  made  secret  propositions  to  Napoleon 
for  an  alliance  between  the  Prince  Augustenburg, 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  and  a  princess  of 
the  Imperial  family  of  France.    This  proposition, 
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chap,  however,  was  coldly  received  by  Napoleon,  who  had 
LXVL  no  inclination  to  precipitate  the  contest  which  he 


1810.    gaw  would  sooner  or  later  arise  with  the  Russian 
May  13,    empire.     But  all  these  projects  were  rendered  abor- 
1810,       tive  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  young  prince,  who 
was  seized  with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  on  horseback 
when  reviewing  a  regiment  of  guards  at  Quidinge 
in  Holstein,  and  died  immediately  after.     This  un- 
expected event,  as  it  deprived  Sweden  of  a  successor 
~  to  the  throne,  immediately  opened  up  a  vast  field  of 
intrigue  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  various  efforts 
were  made  to  procure  the  election  of  different  persons 
to  the  dignity,  which  should  secure  the  ultimate  as- 
cent to  the  Swedish  throne.     The  right  of  election 
was  vested  in  the  states  of  Sweden ;  but  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  they  would  be  swayed  by  external  influ- 
i.  ii9.0Mt" ence  in  their  choice,  and  the  two  powers  between 
5i5n,xixLi  whom  the  contest'necessarily  lay,  were  France  and 

207.  Hard. «_         .     . 

xi.  123.     Russia. 

It  was  obviously  the  interest  of  Russia  to  place 
intrigue,  on  the  throne  of  Sweden  a  prince  who  might  incline 

deotion  of to  *ts  Protecti°n  ™  any  political  crisis  that  might 
bis  succes-  arise,  and  the  secret  wishes  of  that  power  lay  to- 
Part  which  wards  the  young  prince,  son  of  the  late  king ;  bat 
an^Russia  ^ere  was  an  °bvious  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  con- 
took  in     sent  of  the  Swedish  Parliament  to  a  measure,  the 
effect  of  which  might  be  to  involve  almost  all  the 
leading  men  in  the  kingdom,  at  some  future  period, 
in  the  penalties  of  high  treason.    The  principal  ob- 
ject of  Napoleon  was  to  secure,  in  the  successor  to 
the  Swedish  throne,  some  counterpoise  to  the  power 
of  the  Czar;  for,  amidst  all  the  professions  of  mutual 
regard  by  the  two  emperors,  their  interests  had  al- 
ready begun  to  clash,  and  symptoms  of  estrangement 
already  appeared  in  their  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
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each  other.   Candidates,  however,  were  not  wanting  chap. 
for  the  situation.     The  king  of  Denmark  openly   LXVI- 
aspired  to  the  honour,  and  endeavoured  to  impress    1810. 
upon  Napoleon  the  great  political  advantage  which 
would  arise  to  France  from  the  union  of  the  three 
crowns  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  on  one 
head,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Russia.    The 
King  of  Sweden,  however,  well  aware  that  such  a  pro- 
ject would  he  viewed  with  extreme  repugnance  hy  the 
nobles  and  people  of  Sweden,  who  were  actuated  hy 
a  jealousy  of  very  old  standing  towards  their  Danish 
and  Norwegian  neighbours,  inclined  towards  the 
young  prince  of  Holstein  Augustenhurg,  younger 
brother  of  the  prince  who  had  just  perished,  and  in 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Napoleon,  he  disclosed 
his  wishes  to  the  Emperor,  who  professed  himself 
favourable  to  the  design,  and  gave  the  most  flatter-!  Letter 
ing  assurances  of  his  support;  observing,  in  particu- Prince ^of 
lar,  the  advantages  it  would  bring  to  both  countries  to  Charles 
to  have  the  royal  families  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  f*}1'^*7 
united  by  closer  ties.     But  the  King  of  Denmark,  King  of 
who  was  brother-in-law  to  the  Prince  of  Augusten-  to  King  of 
burg,  prohibited  him  from  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  jj^jf 
the  King  of  Sweden,  and  openly  set  forth  his  owni?io. 
pretensions  to  the  dignity,  in  a  letter  to  the  latter  210, 213. 
monarch. ! 

Matters  were  still  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  at 
Stockholm,  when  an  article  in  the  Journal  des  Election  of 
Debate,  which  at  that  period  was  entirely  under  the**oe™" 
direction  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  openly 
avowed  that  the  election  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
to  the  Swedish  throne  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
French  Emperor.  No  sooner  was  this  paper  re- 
ceived in  Sweden  than  it  produced  the  greatest 
consternation.     The  leading  men  in  that  kingdom 
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chap,  at  once  saw  that  they  were  about  to  be  sacrificed  to 
LXVX  the  balance  of  power  in  Northern  Europe,  and  that, 


1810.  under  the  pretence  of  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
counterpart  in  that  quarter  to  the  exorbitant  power 
of  Russia,  by  uniting  the  three  Baltic  crowns  on  one 
head,  they  were  in  effect  to  be  subjected  to  the  rule 
of  their  old  and  inveterate  enemies.  Colonel  Sure- 
naim,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  long  aide-de-camp 
to  the  present  King  of  Sweden,  let  fall  the  expression 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  disquietude — "The 
lowest  French  general  would  be  better  received  here 
than  the  King  of  Denmark."  Many  examples  had 
recently  occurred  of  the  elevation  of  French  generals 
to  European  thrones,  and  the  Swedes  were  too  clear- 
sighted not  to  perceive  that  possibly,  by  the  election 
of  such  an  officer,  they  might,  without  hazard  to 
their  own  independence,  secure  the  powerful  support 
of  France  against  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  A 
powerful  party  in  Sweden,  accordingly,  turned  their 
eyes  to  Bernadotte,  who  commanded  the  large 
French  army  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  who, 
as  already  mentioned,  had  gained  the  affections  of  a 
great  number  of  the  best  families  in  Sweden,  from 
his  kindness  to  a  body  of  Swedish  prisoners,  taken 
in  the  Polish  war  of  I8O7.*  A  committee  of  twelve 
was,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Swedish  law,  ap- 
pointed to  recommend  a  successor  to  the  Diet ;  and 
at  first,  eleven  votes  declared  for  the  young  Prince 
of  Augustenburg,  and  only  one  for  Bernadotte.  Be- 
fore the  final  day  of  election  a  French  agent  arrived 
at  Oerebro,  where  the  Diet  sat,  and  announced,  though 
as  it  afterwards  appeared  without  any  authority, 
that  the  wishes  of  Napoleon  were  in  favour  of  the 
Sept.  17.  election  of  his  victorious  general.    This  intelligence 

*  Ante,  vi.  382. 
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immediately  altered  the  determination  of  the  com-  chap. 
mittee.  At  the  public  election,  a  few  days  afterwards, 


ten  of  the  twelve  voted  for  Bernadotte,  and  their    1810# 
choice  was  confirmed  by  the  Swedish  Diet.     He  was 
soon  after  adopted  as  son  by  Charles  XIII. ;  and, 
as  soon  as  Napoleon  received  the  intelligence,  al- 
though he  expressed  his  surprise  at  it,  and  wrote  toi  Napoleon 
his  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg  that  he  would  have1"1*6  ^ing 

°  of  Sweden, 

preferred  to  see  the  King  of  Denmark  on  the  throne,  Sept.  6, 
yet  he  nevertheless  advised  Bernadotte  to  accept  the  Bign.  i*. 
dignity  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  advanced  him  a$?2v228:.. 

P  ,    J  .  Montg.viu. 

million  of  francs  for  the  expenses  immediately  con-  28, 31. 
sequent  upon  it.1  * 

Charles  John,  Prince  of  Pontecorvo,  Marshal  Ber- 
nadotte, and  ultimately  King  of  Sweden,  was  born  at  His  his- 
Pau,  in  Beam,  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the  6th  of  tory- 
January  1764.     He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  and 
first  embraced  the  profession  of  arms  by  entering  as 
a  private  in  the  regiment  of  royal  marines.!     In  that 

*  Although  Napoleon  immediately  disavowed  the  agent  at  Oerebro 
who  had  used  his  name  in  this  transaction,  and  although  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  wrote  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Stockholm,  that 
"  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  that  individual  would  have 
had  the  impudence  to  declare  himself  invested  with  any  diplomatic  mis- 
sion, or  authorized  to  make  the  least  insinuation  relative  to  the  election ;  * 
yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  that  agent  was  in  fact  authorized  by 
the  French  Emperor,  who  adopted  that  method  of  securing  the  eleva- 
tion of  one  of  his  generals  to  the  throne  of  a  monarchy  bordering  on 
Russia,  without  openly  committing  himself  in  his  cause.  It  is  extremely 
improbable  that  any  unauthorized  individual  would  have  ventured  to  in- 
terfere in  such  a  transaction,  and  still  more  unlikely  that  the  French 
Minister  at  Oerebro  would  have  been  the  dupe  of  an  impostor.  The 
extreme  anxiety  which  Napoleon  evinced  for  some  time  afterwards  to 
convince  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  that  he  had  taken  no  concern 
in  this  election,  only  renders  it  the  more  probable  that  he  was  in  reality 
at  the  bottom  of  the  transaction. — See  IIabd.  xi.  127,  128,  Bignon,  ix. 
226,  228. 

t  When  he  put  on  his  uniform  in  this  regiment  at  Pau,  he  exchanged 
in  a  frolic  his  dress  with  that  of  a  companion,  who  at  the  same  moment 
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chap,  capacity  he  served  in  India  during  the  American  war, 
LXVI-  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Pondicherry.  Upon 
1810.  returning  to  Europe,  when  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  England  in  1783,  he  thought 
seriously  of  quitting  the  service,  and  embracing  the 
profession  of  the  law  in  his  native  town ;  but  he  was 
prevented  by  the  favour  of  his  colonel,  who  fixed  tbe 
destinies  of  the  young  soldier,  by  promoting  the 
future  marshal  of  France  and  king  of  Sweden  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  1792,  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction,  at  Mar- 
seilles, of  rescuing  from  a  ferocious  mob  the  colonel 
who  had  promoted  him,  and  saving  his  life  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own.  When  war  broke  out  in  1792, 
he  distinguished  himself  in  several  combats  in  Flan- 
ders, and  had  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  general  of 
brigade,  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  in  1794.  He  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  himself  in  the  war  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Rhine,  particularly  at  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  at  Niderworth,  in  the  year  1796.  In  1797  he 
repeatedly  signalized  himself  in  the  war  with  Austria, 
especially  at  the  passage  of  the  Piave,  and  in  the 
siege  of  the  fortress  of  Gradiska.  In  June  1798,  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  soon  after 
married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Marseilles,  of 
the  name  of  Clary.  In  1799  he  refused  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  took  the  command  of  that 

I  w  1*150  on  *^e  uPPer  Rhine»  where  he  soon  reduced  Man- 
Mootg.  heim,  and,  in  the  end  of  June  in  that  year,  he  was 
TU* 8i#      appointed  minister  of  war  at  Paris.1 

To  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  displayed  in 
restoring  the  shattered  ranks  of  the  republican 
armies,  Napoleon  was  mainly  indebted,  as  already 

bad  entered  the  regiment.    The  latter,  in  giving  him  his  uniform,  said, 
"  Go,  I  make  you  a  Marshal  of  France."— St  Dokat.  i.  122. 
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observed,  for  his  astonishing  success  at  Marengo.*   chap. 
But  he  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  minister  of  LXVL 
war  by  Napoleon,  to  whom  his  sturdy  republican    1810. 
opinions  had  proved  highly  obnoxious,  on  the  oc- Causes 
casionof  the  18th  of  Brumaire.     Napoleon,  how- brought 
ever,  who  was  aware  of  hi$  abilities,  afterwards  ap-^™^° 
pointed  him  to  the  head  of  the  army  which  invaded 
Hanover  in  1803  ;  in  1804  he  was  made  a  marshal 
of  the  empire;  in  1805  the  corps  which  he  com- 
manded had  a  great  share  in  the  successes  of  Ulm, 
whither  Bernadotte  had  led  it  from  Hanover ;  in 
1806  he  was  distinguished  in  the  campaign  of  Jena, 
and  effected  the  destruction  of  Blucher's  corps  at 
Lubeck,  and,  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  received  from 
Napoleon  the  military  command  of  the  Hanse  Towns. 
He  was  immediately  afterwards  entrusted  by  Napo- 
leon with  the  formation  of  a  Saxon  corps  at  Dresden, 
which  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Wagram,  and  the 
address  to  whom,  from  their  commander,  as  already 
shown,  excited  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  indignation 
of  the  French  Emperor.t     After  this  he  fell  into  a 
sort  of  disgrace,  and  it  was  without  the  knowledge 
of  Napoleon  that  he  was  sent  by  the  minister  of  war 
from  Paris  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  English  on 
the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  after  the  taking  of  Flush- 
ing.   Napoleon,  after  he  learned  the  election  of  his 
old  lieutenant  to  the  rank  of  Crown  Prince  of  Swe- 
den, had  an  interview  with  him,  at  which,  though,  StDonat 
warmly  solicited,  he  refused  to  absolve  him  from  hisi.  121, 159. 

TT  J  • 

oath  of  allegiance  to  France.     Bernadotte,  however,  127. ' "" 
was  firm ;    and,  after  some  altercation,  Napoleon  ^ontjj;oYii' 
yielded,  and  dismissed  him  with  these  words :  "  Well  Umv.  sup. 
—be  it  so:   set  off.    Let  our  destinies  be  accom-n^ottefj" 
pUshed."1 

*  Ante,  iv.  292.  f  Ibi(L  ▼"•  537' 
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chap.      It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  he  must  have  been  a 
LXVL   most   remarkable   man   who   thus   raised  himself 
1810.    from  the  rank  of  a  private  soldier  to  that  of  Marshal 
His  cba-    of  France  and  King  of  Sweden;  and  still  more,  who, 
"nerai8*  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  general  overthrow 
of  the  Revolutionary  authorities  in  Europe,  could 
succeed  in  maintaining  his  place  upon  the  throne, 
amidst  the  fall  of  all  the  other  potentates  who  bad 
owed  their  elevation  to  his  triumphs.     In  truth,  Ber- 
nadotte  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  men  of 
the  age,  fruitful  as  it  was  in  the  greatest  ability  and 
•       the  most  heroic  characters.     He  was  gifted  by  na- 
ture,  not  merely  with  the  most  intrepid  courage,  but 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  calmness  in  danger, 
which  early  attracted  the  notice  of  his  comrades,  and 
was  the  principal  cause  of  his  rapid  elevation  in  the 
Revolutionary  armies.    Difficulties  never  found  him 
unprepared :  dangers  always  undaunted.      He  be- 
longed in  early  life  to  the  extreme  Republican  party, 
and  was  so  closely  allied  with  many  of  the  worst 
characters  in  the  Revolution,  that  he  narrowly  es- 
caped destruction  on  occasion  of  the  revolution  in 
1799>  which  elevated  Napoleon  to  the  throne.    But, 
fortunately  for  Bernadotte,  his  duties  in  the  army 
kept  him,  in  general,  far  removed  from  the  atrocities 
of  the  Revolution ;  and  his  democratic  principles, 
how  strong  soever,  were  not  so  deeply  rooted  but 
that  they  readily  gave  place  to  the  suggestions  of 
individual  elevation.     He  was  ambitious,  and,  like 
most  of  the  other  marshals,  little  scrupulous  in  the 
means  which  he  adopted  to  increase  his  fortune ;  but 
though  rapacious  when  accident  or  success  gave  him 
the  means  of  plunder,  he  had  nothing  cruel  or  vin- 
dictive in  his  disposition ;  and  he  was  mainly  in- 
debted, from  the  kindness  which  he  showed  to  the 
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Polish  prisoners  in  the  war  of  1807,  for  his  elevation  chap. 

to  the  throne  of  Charles  XII.  LXVL 


duct  as  a 


After  his  destiny  was  fixed,  he  attached  himself  18i0, 
in  good  earnest  to  the  interest  of  Sweden :  the  un-His  con- 
bearable  arrogance  of  Napoleon  combined  with  the  ^nc*  * 
influence  of  the  monarchy  to  which  he  had  been 
elected,  to  make  him  espouse  the  cause  of  Russia  in 
the  great  struggle  which  ensued  in  1812  between 
France  and  that  power ;  and  although  afterwards, 
when  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  appeared  on  the  wane, 
he  evinced  a  natural  repugnance  to  push  his  old  ge- 
neral to  extremities,  and  was  only  held  to  his  engage- 
ments by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  British  envoy 
at  his  headquarters,  Lord  Londonderry,  yet  equity 
must  perhaps  rather  approve  than  condemn  a  feel- 
ing which,  when  the  interests  of  his  adopted  country 
were  secured,  led  him  to  incline  to  that  of  his  birth. 
He  is  gifted  with  remarkable  talents  for  conversa- 
tion, and  shares  in  all  the  disposition  to  vanity  and 
gasconade  which  belongs  to  the  province  of  his  birth ; 
but  he  is  endowed  with  great  penetration  and  soli- . 
dity  of  judgment ;  his  wise  administration  has  gone 
far  to  reconcile  the  Norwegians  to  the  hated  govern- 
ment of  Sweden ;  and  although  a  powerful  party  in 
the  latter  kingdom  secretly  indulge  the  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne, 
he  has  done  as  much  to  transmit  the  crown  to  his 
posterity,  as  can  possibly  be  the  case  with  a  dynasty 
resting  on  a  violent,  even  though  a  necessary  revo- 
lution. 

While  these  important  events  were  occurring  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  determining  in  their  ulti- 
mate effects  the  fate  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
Napoleon  was  pursuing,  with  now  undisguised  avi- 
dity, his  career  of  pacific  aggrandizement  in  the 

VOL.  VIII.  3  A 
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chap,  central  parts  of  Europe,     It  lias  been  already  men- 

LXVI*  tioned  that  Louis  Buonaparte,  unable  to  endure  the 

1810.   indignities  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  the  tyran- 

Continued  nical  disposition  of  his  imperial  brother,  had,  in  July 

meCnt?bh~  1810»  ^g11^ the  throne  of  Holland,  which  was  im- 
Napoieon  mediately  incorporated  by  Napoleon  with  the  French 
and         empire ;  and  that  the  first  seeds  of  a  serious  outbreak 
Euro*1  o"1  between  him  and  the  emperor  Alexander  'arose  from 
July  7,      the  irritation  produced  in  the  breast  of  the  latter  by 
the  preference  given  by  Napoleon  to  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa  over  the  Grand-Duchess  Paulowna,* 
with  whom  also  he  was  in  treaty  for  marriage.  These 
aggressions  and  causes  of  irritation  were  soon  after- 
wards followed  by  others  of  a  still  more  serious  com- 
Nor.  12.    plexion.     On  the  12th  of  November  the  republic  of 
the  Valais,  commanding  the  important  passage  of  the 
'    Simplon  into  Italy,  was  incorporated  with  the  French 
»  Decree   empire,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a  necessary  con- 

?8iol  Mo-se(luence  °f  *^e  i111™©1186  works  which  the  Emperor 
niteur,      had  for  ten  years  carried  on  in  that  part  of  the 

Bign.ix.      Ai       j.1 
835.  AlpS.t 

The  same  senatus  consultum  announced  to  the 
world  other  strides  in  the  north  of  Germany  of  a 
still  more  serious  and  alarming  character.  The 
preamble  to  this  part  of  the  decree  was  : — "  The 
British  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  Berlin  and  the 
Milan  Decrees  for  1806  and  1807,  have  torn  to 

*  Ante,  vii.  808,  835. 

f  The  preamble  of  the  senatus  consultum  bore — "  The  union  of  dx 
Valais  to  France  is  a  consequence,  long  foreseen,  of  the  immense  worb 
which  I  have  executed  for  ten  years  past  in  that  part  of  the  Alps.  When, 
by  my  act  of  mediation,  I  separated  the  Valais  from  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federacy, I  did  so  from  foreseeing  that  one  day  or  other  this  onion,  so 
useful  to  France  and  Italy,  could  no  longer  be  delayed.  It  has  now 
become  indispensable,  from  the  distracted  state  of  the  canton,  and  tk 
abuse  which  one  part  of  the  people  has  made  of  its  sovereignty  over 
another."— Bignoh,  ix.  335,  336. 
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shreds  the  public  law  of  Europe.     A  new  order  of  chap. 
things  reigns  throughout  the  world.     New  guaran- .  LXVI- 


tees  having  become  necessary,  I  iftve  considered  the    1810. 
union  of  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  and  Annexa- 
the  Rhine,  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe,  to£°™f  the 
the  French  empire,  and  the  establishment  of  an  in-  Towns  and 
terior  line  of  communication  with  the  Baltic  sea,  0f*oiden/ 
have  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  important.     I  p"^cl£ the 
have  accordingly  caused  a  plan  to  be  prepared,  which  empire, 
will  be  completed  in  five  years,  that  will  unite  the  isTo.  ' 
Baltic  with  the  Seine.     Indemnity  shall  be  given  to 
the  princes  who  may  be  injured  by  this  great  mea- 
sure, which  necessity  commands,  and  which  makes 
the  right  of  my  empire  rest  on  the  Baltic  sea."    This 
immense  measure  of  spoliation,  which  extended  the 
limits  of  the  French  empire  almost  to  the  frontiers 
of  Russia,  involved  alike  the  possessions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Napoleon's  own  family,  and  of  the  relations 
of  those  independent  powers  which  it  was  most  his 
interest  to  have  conciliated.     Five  hundred  thou- 
sand souls  were  by  it  swept  off  from  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Westphalia,  his  own  brother,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  from  the  territory  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Berg,  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  Murat ; 
but  what  was  much  more  serious,  it  swallowed  up  neai^' 
the  whole  possessions  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Olden- 1?10» 

l  -r»  aii        Momteur. 

burg,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Bign. «. 
and,  besides  entirely  cutting  off  Prussia  from  the  Har'd.  xi' 
coast  of  the  German  ocean,  brought  the  French  em-  ^09*  210. 
pire  up  to  Lubeck,  almost  within  sight  of  the  Rus-Sup.i.346. 
sian  frontier.1 

This  monstrous  encroachment  of  Napoleon,  seri- 
ous as  it  was  from  the  immense  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory thereby  incorporated  with  the  French  empire, 
and  which  extended  its  dominion  from  84  to  130  de- 
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chap,  partments,  and  its  population  from  thirty-six  to 
lxvi.  iforty^wo  millions  of  souls,  excited  the  most  violent 


1810.    feelings  at  St  Pet«5taburg,  and  blew  into  a  flame  those 
feelings  of  irritation  which  had  existed  in  the  Em- 
Jealousy  of  peror's  breast  ever  since  the  slight  thrown  upon  his 
thete***    8i8ter  ty  the  marriage  of  Napoleon.     The  encroach- 
•ncroach-  ment,  great  as  it  was,  was  rendered  still  more  alarm- 
ing  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  into 
effect ;  for  here  an  immense  tract  in  the  north  of 
Germany  was  at  once  annexed  to  the  French  empire, 
without  either  the  formality  of  diplomatic  sanction, 
or  the  right  acquired  by  the  power  of  conquest   The 
French  Emperor  took  upon  himself  the  right  to  dispose 
of  free  cities  and  independent  potentates  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  as  an  eastern  sultaun  would  of  the  for- 
tunes of  his  dependent  pashas.     But,  however  great 
and  unprecedented  the  stretch  might  be,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  Napoleon  was  prepared  to  make  it  good  by 
the  sword,  and  that  it  would  be  wrenched  from  him 
Sept.  27,   only  by  force  of  arms  :  for  shortly  before,  he  had, 
1  Marten's  without  any  apparent  reverse  to  justify  the  measure, 
j^ttwj' issued  a  decree,  ordering  the  levy  of  forty-five  thou- 

fsio  27'  8an(*  men  ^or  *^e  serv*ce  °f  *^e  navy>  ^d  one  bun- 
Bign.  ix.  dred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men  for  the  army, 

Mont^Hi.taken  fr°m  *^e  youth  who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
39,40.     nineteen  in  the  years  1810  and  181 1.1 

But,  in  addition  to  this  great  and  well-founded 

rionsof °n"cause  °^  compl|dn'»  Russia  had  other  sources  of  dis- 

Russia  of  quietude,  which  were  not  so  strongly  established  in 

ratio" of"  sound  reason,  but  arose  rather  from  the  appreben* 

domkof  fusions  °f  fry*18**06  that  her  ill-gotten  gains  would  be 

land        wrested  from  her.     The  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  was 

a  continual  object  of  jealousy  to  the  cabinet  of  St 

Petersburg;   and,   although   Napoleon,  as  already 

.mentioned,  had  done  his  utmost  to  remove  their  un- 
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easiness  on  this  head,  and  expressed  his  desire  "  that  chap. 
the  name  of  Poland  should  disappear,  not  only  from   LXVI* 
the  political  transactions  of  Europe,  but  even  from    1810. 
the  page  of  history ;"  *  yet  he  had  by  no  means  suc- 
ceeded in  allaying  their  apprehensions.  The  Russian 
ministers  saw  very  little  of  this  disposition  in  the 
large  augmentation  which  he  had  given  to  this  duchy 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  after  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  in  1809 ;  and  so  anxious  did  the 
Emperor  Alexander  become  on  this  subject,  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Austrian  treaty,  that  he 
opened  a  negotiation  with  Napoleon,  with  a  view  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  convention  which  should  for  ever 
allay  all  the  apprehensions  which  he  felt  on  the  sub* 
ject.    A  convention,  accordingly,  was  drawn  up, 
which  Champagny  expressly  authorized  Caulaincourt, 
the  French  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  to  sign,  jan.  4, 
which  was  done  accordingly,  early  in  1810,  by  which1810, 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  "that  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  shall  never  be  re-established.     The  high  con- 
tracting parties  mutually  agree,  that  the  name  of 
Poland  and  Poles  shall  never  in  future  be  applied  to 
any  of  the  districts,  or  inhabitants,  who  formerly 
composed  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  that  that  name 
shall  be  effaced  for  ever  from  every  public  and  offi- 
cial act;  the  Polish  orders  of  chivalry  shall  be  abo- 
lished ;  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  shall  never 
be  extended  over  any  further  portion  of  what  for- 
merly constituted  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland.*' 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  testified  the  most  extreme 
satisfaction  at  the  conclusion  of  this  convention,  and 
professed  his  delight  at  again  feeling  himself  at  li- 
berty to  give  free  vent  to  his  admiration  of  so  great 
a  man  as  Napoleon,   and  his  anxious  hope  that 

*  Ante,  vii.  60S.    Chamtaqhy  to  Albxaxdxb,  20tt  Oct  1809. 
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chap,  his  "  family  might  occupy  the  French  throne  for 


LXVL    ever/51 


1810.        Had  this  convention,  as  signed  by  his  ambassador, 
10?  hw."  ^)een  ro^fiod  by  Napoleon,  his  destiny  might  possibly 
Napoleon  haVe  been  different,  and  his  family,  according  to 
ratify       Alexander's  wish,  still  on  the  throne  of  France.  But 
pagn/i     *^e  convention  arrived  in  Paris  at  a  critical  time ; 
conTen-    when  Napoleon,  as  already  mentioned,  had  taken  um- 
brage at  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
proposals  he  had  made  for  the  Grand-Duchess  Pau- 
lo wna,  and  when  he  was  already  in  secret  treaty  for  the 
Austrian  Archduchess.*     He  declined,  therefore,  to 
ratify  the  convention  ;  proposing,  in  lieu  of  the  first 
article  of  it,  regarding  the  kingdom  of  Poland  never 
being  re-established,  to  insert  one  "binding  himself  to 
give  no  encouragement  to  any  attempt  tending  to  its 
re-establishment."     The  Emperor  of  Russia,  piqued 
at  this  declinature,  the  more  so  as  it  occurred  at  the 
very  time  of  the  slight  thrown  on  his  sister,  insisted 
warmly  with  Caulaincourt  for  a  simple  adhesion  to 
the  original  convention,  as  it  stood  signed  by  the  am- 
JJio.11'    bassador  of  France ;  but  he  never  could  achieve  this 
1  Bign.  ix.  object ;  and,  in  a  private  conversation  with  Caulain- 
Diikefo    court,  he  said: — "If  affairs  change,  it  is  not  my 

Cauw2n.t0fault:  !  wil1  not  be  the  first  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
court.       Europe  :  I  will  attack  no  one ;  but,  if  they  come  to 

i8io.      '  seek  me,  I  will  defend  myself."  * 

Napoleon,  however,  never  could  be  brought  to 

Progress   agree  to  a  convention  stipulating  that  the  kingdom 

Mgry       of  Poland  should  not  be  restored,  and  he  answered 

negotia-    ^e  ]£ussian  ministers  in  very  warm  terms  when 

tions  on  J 

thesubject.  pressed  on  the  subject.  The  cabinet  of  St  Peters- 
burg, therefore,  became  apprehensive  that  an  attack 
on  their  Polish  possessions  was  meditated  by  Napo- 

♦  Ante,  vii.  809. 
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leon.   So  serious  had  their  fears  become,  that  a  great    chap. 
augmentation  of  their  force  in  Poland  had  already    LXVL 
taken  place,  extensive  intrenchments  had  heen  erect-    181°- 
ed  at  Drissa  on  the  Dwina,  capable  of  containing  a 
vast  army ;  and  a  new  levy  had  been  ordered  through- 
oat  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Czar.    .  These  defen- 
sive measures  in  their  turn  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Napoleon,  who  with  reason  saw  no  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  them  in  the  pretext  alleged  of  the  losses  of 
tbe  Turkish  war ;  and  he  directed  his  ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg  to  demand  explana- 
tions on  the  subject.*     Alexander,  on  being  pressed 
to  give  his  reasons  for  these  field-works,  retorted  by 
referring  to  the  continued  march  of  French  troops, 
and  a  large  park  of  artillery,  into  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  observed  that  he  took  no  umbrage  at  similar 
defensive  works  at  Modlin,  Thorn,  Warsaw,  and  Tor- 
gau ;  that  the  demands  now  made  by  Napoleon  for  a ,  c^ulain 
rigorous  execution  of  the  Continental  System  were  court  to 
unauthorized  by  any  agreement;  and  that  the  only  December 
favour  which  he  had  yet  asked  of  him  not  contained  £.  1819* 
m  the  treaties,  viz.  a  convention  concerning  Poland,  368, 369. 
had  been  refused.1 

Alexander  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Oldenburg  by  Napoleon,  Banian 
and  the  extension  of  the  French  empire  to  the  shores  cw  ukase 
of  the  Baltic,  than  he  replied  in  a  manner  which  af-  inj,th«  end 

r  of  1810. 

*  "It  is  in  vain  to  dissemble,  that  these  field-works  of  such  extent 
indicate  bad  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Cabinet.  After 
baring  concluded  peace  with  the  Porte,  as  they  have  soon  the  prospect 
of  doing,  are  they  about  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  English 
and  violate  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  P  Such  a  measure  would  at  once  place 
them  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  France.  I  do  not  desire  war;  but  I 
▼ill  be  always  ready  to  undertake  it ;  and  such  is  the  nature  of  things 
that,  to  continue  at  peace,  the  Continent  must  make  war  on  England  as 
long  as  England  makes  war  on  France." — Napoleon  to  Duke  ds 
Cadobe  (Cbampagny),  5th  Dec.  1810 — Bignon,  ix*  368. 
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chap,  fected  Napoleon  in  the  most  sensitive  point.     On 
LXVL   the  31st  Decemher  1810,  he  published  an  imperial 
1810.    ukase,  which,  under  the  colour  of  regulating  the 
Dec.  3i,    affairs  of  commerce,  in  effect  contained  a  material 
relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the  decrees  hitherto  in 
force  in  the  Russian  empire  against  English  com- 
merce.    Colonial  produce  was  admitted  if  under  a 
neutral  flag ;  a  thin  disguise,  which  the  commercial 
enterprize  of  England  was  soon  able  to  throw  over 
the  most  extensive  mercantile  speculations.     Many 
articles  of  French  manufacture  were  virtually  pro- 
hibited, by  not  being  included  in  the  list  of  goods 
which  might  be  admitted  on  payment  of  a  duty,  par- 
ticularly laces,  bronzes,  jewellery,  silks,  ribbons,  and 
gauzes.     These  regulations  were  attended  by  an  or- 
der for  the  establishment  of  a  coast-guard  of  eighty 
thousand  men  to  enforce  obedience  to  them ;  a  step 
which  it  might  be  easily  seen  was  but  a  cloak  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  regular  army.     In  addition 
to  this,  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  presented  a  di- 
*  Marten^  plomatic  note  to  all  the  Courts  in  Europe,  formally 
|"Pn'£48"  complaining  of  the  annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Olden- 
370, 371.  burg  to  the  French  empire.1 

The  imperious  disposition  of  Napoleon  strongly 
Napoleon  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year  1810,  in  the  trans- 
theTng-  actions  with  his  brother,the  new  king  of  Westpha- 
dom  of     iia#     jje  had  by  a  solemn  deed,  made  over  to  tbat 

xlanoyer  * 

from  monarch  all  the  rights  which  he  possessed  by  con- 
July  ™4^  quest  over  the  Electorate  of  Hanover ;  under  the  bur- 
i8io.  <]en,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  revenues  of  the  electorate,  which  he  reserved  to 
himself,  as  a  fund  from  which  to  reward  his  favourite 
generals  or  officers,  and  those  of  the  King  of  Westpha- 
lia being  at  the  sole  expense  of  supporting  the  French 
troops  who  might  ever  be  stationed  jn  his  territory. 
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The  payment  of  these  French  troops,  however,  did  chap. 

T  WT 

not  proceed  with  great  regularity;  and  Napoleon   ^AV1- 


made  this  a  pretext  for  declaring  to  his   hrother    1810. 
Jerome,  "  that  he  found  himself,  with  regret,  under 
the  necessity  of  resuming  the  administration  of  Han-isib. 
over,  that  he  regarded  the  treaty  as  annulled  by  the 
king  of  Westphalia  himself :  and  that  he  felt  him- 
self at  entire  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  Hanoverian 
territory  as  his  interests  might  dictate.'*     In  effect, 
it  was  shortly  after  incorporated  with  France,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  32d  military  division,  on  occa-x         . 
fiion  of  the  union  of  the  Hanse  Towns  to  the  "  Grande  236. 238." 
Nation/' l 

The  clouds,  however,  which,  from  so  many  concur- 
rent causes,  were  seen  to  be  threatening  the  French  Birth  o. 
empire  in  the  north  of  Europe,  were  in  the  estima-ofeRome, 
tion  of  the  Emperor  more  than  compensated  by  the*™? res0" 
fortunate  event  which  occurred  at  Paris  in  March,  shown  by 
The  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  who  had  long  promised  peror^n 
an  heir  to  the  throne,  on  the  20th  was  seized  with  l!"s  occa" 

i  .    won. 

the  pains  of  childbirth  ;  but  though  she  had  the  aid  March  20. 
of  the  most  skilful  medical  assistance  which  France 
could  afford,  she  suffered  long  and  dreadfully  before 
the  delivery  took  place.  The  calm  resolution  of 
Napoleon  was  signally  evinced  on  this  occasion,  so 
interesting  to  his  feelings,  and  vital  to  the  stability 
of  his  throne.  The  sufferings  of  the  Empress  were 
so  protracted  and  severe,  that  the  medical  attendants 
declared  to  him,  that  either  she  or  the  infant  must 
perish  before  the  delivery  could  be  effected,  and 
they  insinuated  a  question  which  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. Napoleon,  without  hesitating  an  instant,  re- 
plied, "Act  as  you  would  towards  the  wife  of  a 
burgher  in  the  Rue  St  Denis:  if  possible,  save 
both;  but,  at  all  events,  preserve  the  Empress/' 
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chap.  This  bold  but  feeling  advice  was  attended  with  a 
LXVI#  happier  result  than  was  anticipated :  the  infant  was 


1810.  saved,  and  proved  a  son ;  and  at  six  in  the  morning, 
the  cannon  of  the  Invalides  announced  to  the  capital 
that  the  much  wished-for  event  had  taken  place,  and 
that  the  King  of  Rome  was  born.  It  had  been  pre- 
viously intimated,  that  if  the  infant  were  a  princess, 
twenty-one  guns  only  would  be  fired ;  but  if  a  prince, 
a  hundred.  At  the  first  report,  the  whole  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris  wakened,  and  the  discharges  were 
counted  with  intense  interest,  till,  when  the  twenty- 
first  gun  had  gone  off,  the  anxiety  of  all  classes  had 
risen  to  an  unbearable  pitch.  The  gunners  delayed 
an  instant  before  the  next  piece  was  discharged, 
and  some  hundred  thousand  persons  held  their 
breath:  but  when  the  twenty-second,  double-char- 
ged, was  let  off,  the  whole  inhabitants  of  all  ages 
and  sexes  sprung  on  their  feet,  and  universal  joy  tes- 
tified the  profound  hold  which  the  Emperor  had  ac- 
quired of  the  affections  of  the  people.  Innumerable 
addresses  were  presented  by  the  public  bodies  from 
all  parts  of  France,  in  which  the  whole  flowers  of 
341, 342.  '  European  rhetoric  and  Eastern  adulation  were  ex- 
Montg.yii.jlauste(jj  to  eXpress  the  universal  enthusiasm  at  tbis 

Las  Cases,  auspicious  event.1 

The  secession,  now  hardly  disguised,  of  Russia 
Tyrannical  from  the  severity  of  the  Continental  System,  had  the 

Nanpo"eonf  effect  onty  °f  rendering  Napoleon  more  urgent  in 
towards  exacting  the  most  strict  and  rigorous  execution  of 
dotte.  his  decrees  from  the  other  powers  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  From  Denmark  he  met  with  the  most 
willing  compliance,  and  a  disposition  even  to  antici- 
pate his  wishes  in  the  war  against  the  hated  com- 
merce of  England ;  for  the  cabinet  of  Copenhagen  shut 
her  ports  absolutely  to  all  neutral  vessels  whatever 
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bearing  colonial  produce :  a  measure  which  effectually    chap. 
excluded  the  possibility  of  subterfuge.  Against  Prussia    LXVI* 
he  fulminated  the  most  menacing  complaints  for  her    1810« 
alleged  connivance  at  a  contraband  traffic  ;  and  with 
such  effect  that  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  was  compelled 
to  sign  a  treaty  on  28th  January  1811,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  Prussian  confiscations  of  Bri- 
tish goods  should  be  accounted  for  to  France,  but  be 
taken  as  a  deduction  from  the  amount  of  the  Prus- .  „  .    . 

'Martens 

sian  debt  still  unpaid  from  the  war  contributions.1  Sup.  i.  398. 
Towards  the  court  of  Sweden  he  assumed  a  still 
more  threatening  tone.    He  loudly  complained  that, 
under  pretence  of  a  traffic  in  salt,  a  contraband  trade 
was  still  carried  on  in  the  Swedish  ports  in  British 
colonial  produce  ;  and  declared  that  he  would  greatly 
prefer  open  war  with  himself  to  such  a  state  of  covert 
communication  with  his  enemies.    "  I  begin  to  see," 
said  he,  "  that  I  have  committed  a  fault  in  consent* 
ing  to  the  restoration  of  Pomerania  to  Finland.   Let 
the  Swedes  know  that  my  troops  shall  instantly  re-iNapo|eon 
enter  that  province  if  the  treaty  is  not  carried  inform"™*8 
execution  to  the  very  letter."  *    Nor  was  his  language  23,  i8io> 
softened  by  the  arrival  of  the  new  Crown  Prince 
Bernadotte  at  Stockholm,  and  the  consequent  direc- 
tion by  him  of  the  principal  affairs  of  government. 
On  the  contrary,  he  only  expected  and  exacted  a  more 
complete  submission  to  his  will  from  his  former  lieu- 
tenant than  from  an  independent  power.    "  Choose," 
said  he,  "  between  cannon-shot  against  the  English 
vessels  which  approach  your  coasts  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  merchandise,  or  an  immediate  war  with "  NapoWn 
4  ranee.     Sweden  is  now  doing  me  more  mischief  xi  11.  Oct. 
than  the  whole  five  coalitions  put  together.  You  teU^8.™; 
me  Sweden  is  suffering  ?    Bah  !    Is  not  France  suf-337, 341. 
fering?3    Are  not  Bordeaux,  Holland,  Germany,  129, 130! 
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chap,  suffering?     We  must  all  suffer  to  conquer  a  mari- 
LXVL   time  peace.     Sweden  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  crisis 
1810.    I  now  experience  ;  it  must  be  ended :  at  all  hazards 
we  must  conquer  a  maritime  peace." 

Napoleon  had  good  reason  for  saying  that  France 
UniTersai  and  her  dependencies  were  suffering  at  this  terrible 
produced   crisis.     Such  was  the  exhaustion  and  stoppage  of 
Conut      industry  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  empire,  that 
nentai  8js- the  paupers  amounted  in  many  places  to  a  third,  in 
°m°         some  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population.*    In 
Russia,  the  system  of  paper  credit  was  entirely  ruined 
by  the  effects  of  the  Continental  System ;  and  govern- 
ment paper  had  fallen  so  low,  that  the  ruble  in  go- 
vernment paper  in  the  loan  negotiated  with  Picbler, 
on  27th  March  1810,  was  estimated  at  just  one-half 
of  the  silver  ruble ;  and,  taking  this  depreciation  into 
view,  the  interest  stipulated  by  the  lenders  in  reality 
108.         amounted  to  twenty-eight  per  cent.1   But  bad  as  this 
was,  the  financial  and  individual  ruin  in  Prussia  was 
incomparably  greater :  industry  was  every  where  at  a 
stand  from  the  want  of  external  commerce,  and  the 
absorption  of  all  domestic  funds  in  the  French  requi- 
sitions ;  the  exchequer  was  penniless,  and  the  national 
credit  extinct;    a  strong  feeling  of  necessity  and 
patriotic  duty  alone  induced  the  few  remaining  capi- 
talists to  come  forward  to  enable  the  king  to  meet 
the  rigorous  demands  of  Napoleon's  tax-gatherers. 
The  augmentation  of  the  troops  in  her  territory  in 
the  course  of  1810  and  1811,  all  of  whom  were  fed, 
clothed,  paid,  and  lodged,  at  the  expense  of  the 
bleeding  state,  was  such  as  to  exceed  belief,  if  it  were 
not  attested  by  contemporary  and  authentic  docu- 

*  At  Rome  in  1810  out  of  147,000  soul*  were  paupers  30,000 

—  Amsterdam  of  217,000  „  80,000 

—  Venice,  .  100,000  „  70,000 

— Habdzrbibo,  xi.  2M. 
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ments.*     It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  it  was  chap. 
not  without  extreme  difficulty  that  such  prodigious 


sums  could,  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  French  and    1810# 
Prussian  authorities,  be  extracted  from  the  people  ; 
but  here,  too,  the  enormous  power  and  irresistible 
forces  of  France  had  provided  the  means  of  extor- 
tion: the  great  fortress  of  Magdeburg  had  been 
converted  into  a  prison  for  the  defaulters  in  the  state 
contributions  from  all  the  surrounding  provinces ; 
and  into  that  huge  bastile  Davoust,   at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  incessantly 
poured  new  shoals  of  victims.    Yet  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts,  the  demands  of  France  could  not  heIHap<L  . 
satisfied;   and  the  books  of  Daru,  the  inspector- 239, 249, 
general  of  accounts,  exhibited  a  continual  and  hope-  schoeii,  x. 
less  array  of  arrears  undischarged,  and  debt  accumu-  ">  10°. 
lating.1 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  in  these  circum- 
stances, Prussia  would  willingly  have  thrown  off  her  Treaties 
fetters,  if  she  could  have  done  so  with  the  slightest  France  and 
prospect  of  success.     But  such  was  the  prostration PrU8Sla- 
and  exhaustion  of  the  country,  and  the  universal 
terror  excited  by  the  arms  of  Napoleon,  that  the 
boldest  heads  and  warmest  hearts  in  that  country 
could  see  no  other  mode  of  prolonging  the  national 
existence,  and  averting  the  immediate  stroke  of  fate, 
but  by  a  close  alliance  with,  and  unqualified  submis- 
sion to  the  dictates  of  Napoleon.     Under  the  influ- 

•  In  a  secret  report  by  Chancellor  Hardenberg  to  Baron  Krusemark, 
ty  order  of  the  King,  on  30th  August  1811,  it  appeared  that  "  the  Saxon 
anny  was  cantoned  within  two  days*  march  of  the  King's  palace ;  Dant- 
ac  alone  contains  an  army,  in  lien  of  the  10,000  men  stipulated  by  the 
treaties ;  France  has  augmented  the  troops  on  the  Oder  to  23,000  men, 
and  their  support  alone  costs  the  state  250,000  francs  a-month.  The 
garrison  of  Stettin  has  been  augmented  to  1 7,500  men.*' — Report,  Babok 
Haedkwbbbg,  30th  August  1811 ;  Habdbnbbbo,  xi.  251. 
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chap,  ence  of  these  feelings,  and  overawed  by  the  violent 
lxvi.  8ejzure    0f    Swedish    Pomerania,   which    Marshal 
1810.   Davoust  entered  in  February  1812,  and  immediately 
overran,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  dread  of  the  resumption  of  Silesia 
by  its  old  owner  Austria,  now  in  close  alliance  with 
France,  on  the  other,  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  not  only 
acceded  to,  but  invited,  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
Feb  24     °ffens*ve  and  defensive  with  France,   whereby  it 
1812.        was  stipulated  that  there  should  be  an  alliance  of- 
fensive and  defensive  between  the  two  monarchs: 
that  they  should  mutually  guarantee  the  integrity 
of  each  other's  territories ;  and  that  the  Continental 
System  should  be  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour  in 
all  the  Prussian  harbours.     It  was  stipulated,  how- 
ever, in  secret  articles,  that  the  contingent  of  Prussia, 
which  was  fixed  at  twenty  thousand  men,  and  sixty 
guns,  besides  twenty  thousand   men    in   garrison, 
"  should  not  be  exigible  on  account  of  any  wars  in 
which  the  Emperor  might  engage  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees, in  Italy,  or  Turkey.9*    In  addition  to  this,  the 
most  minute  stipulations  were  inserted,  in  separate 
conventions,  concerning  the  march  of  troops  through 
the  Prussian  territories,  the  supplies  which  were  to 
be  furnished  to  them,  and  the  co-operation  of  Prussia 
in  the  projected  war  with  Russia.     The  effects  <A 
this  treaty  soon  appeared  in  the  entrance  of  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  infantry,  and  seventy  thou- 
i  gee        sand  cavalry,  which  immediately  spread  like  a  deluge 
Martens    though  the  Prussian  territory,  occupied  all  its  for- 
Sup.  i.4i4,  tresses,  and  devoured,  as  a  cloud  of  locusts,  the  whole 
articles,  in  remaining  resources  of  the  country ;  while  the  Prus- 
325d326a  s*an  contingent  of  twenty  thousand  men  was,  in  a 
and         manner,  drowned  in  the   prodigious   multitude  by 
lie,  120. '  which  it  was  surrounded.1    Shortly  after,  the  French 
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general,  Durutte,  was  appointed  governor  of  Berlin  ;   chap. 
and  a  royal  edict  prohibited  the  introduction  of  colo-,  LXVL 


Dial  produce,  on  any  pretence,  from  the  Russian  into    181°- 
the  Prussian  territory. 

This  treaty  was  immediately  followed  by  another 
between  France  and  Austria,  which  not  only  relieved  And  with 
Napoleon  of  all  anxiety  regarding  the  latter  power, Au8trU- 
but  put  a  considerable  part  of  her  resources  at  his 
command.     Austria,  since  the  peace  of  Vienna,  had 
been  treated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the 
dominions  of  Frederick  William,  or  the  lesser  Ger- 
man states ;  her  territory  was  respected,  her  fortresses 
garrisoned  by  her  own  troops,  and  the  arrears  of 
contributions  collected   and   remitted   by  her  own 
authorities.     The  same  difference  appeared  in  the 
treaty  which  was  concluded  between  the  cabinet  of  MaPch  14| 
Vienna  and  that  of  the  Tuileries.     Austria  was  to1812* 
furnish  an  auxiliary  force  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  :  the  integrity  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  Sublime  Porte  was  guaranteed  against 
Russia j  the  two  powers  mutually  guaranteed  each 
other's  dominions,  and  concluded  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive.     By  another  secret  treaty  which 
was  attended  with  most  important  effects  in  the 
sequel,   it   was    provided  that  the   casus  foederis 
6hould  not  apply  to  the  war  beyond  the  Pyrenees, 
but  expressly  to  one  with  Russia ;  that  the  province 
of  Gallicia  should  be  guaranteed  to  Austria,  even  in 
the  event  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  being  restored ; 
that  part  of  Gallicia  specified  in  the  treaty  might  in 
that  event  be  exchanged  for  the  Illyrian  provinces ; 
and  that  due  compensation,  in  the  shape  of  an  ade-j  See  treaty 
quate  aggrandisement  of  territory,  should  be  pro- sup.  i.427! 
vided  for  Austria  in  the  event  of  a  prosperous  issue  gj££u  x 
of  the  war.1     Turkey  was  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  123, 124. 
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chap,  the  confederacy ;  and  Prince  Swart  zenberg,  still 
LXVL  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
1810.    0f  the  army. 

Nothing  can  paint  Napoleon's  astute  policy  better 
Perfidious  thqp  these  treaties.     While  in  the  secret  treaty  with 
Napoleon  Prussia  he  expressly  provides  for  the   case  of  a 
tre^f86     ^renc^  war  w^k  Turkey t  which  he  clearly  contem- 
plated, and  which  was  declared  not  to  be  within  the 
casus  foederis, — by  the  secret  treaty  with  Austria,  at 
the  very  same  time,  he  disarmed  the  fears  of  the  latter 
power  on  the  Ottoman  question,  by  expressly  gua- 
ranteeing the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  dominions, 
and  inviting  that  power  toN  accede  to  the  general 
league  against  Russia.     And  while  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  relative  to  the  much-desired  con- 
vention regarding  Poland,  he  again  and  again  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  sign  an  engagement  "  not  to 
favour  any  design  tending  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,"  he  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
secret  treaty  with  Austria,  provided  for  that  very  resto- 
ration, and  stipulated  the  indemnity  which  she  was  to 
receive  in  the  Illy ri an  provinces  for  any  Polish  cessions 
she  might  be  required  to  make  for  its  completion. 
While  Napoleon  was  thus  fortifying  himself  hy 
War        the  accession  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  for  the  great 
Sweden0"  an(^  decisive  struggle  which  was  approaching,  Eng- 
gainst     ian(i  and  Russia,  on  their  part,  were  not  idle ;  and 
an  ally  was  gained  for  the  cause  of  European  inde- 
pendence in  a  quarter  where  it  could  least  have  been 
anticipated,  but  whose  co-operation  proved,  in  the 
end,  of  the  most  decisive  importance  in  the  subse- 
quent contest.     Sweden,  further  removed  from  the 
scene  of  danger,  and  more  deeply  interested  than 
either  Prussia  or  Austria  in   the  preservation  of 
foreign  commerce  from  the  sterility  of  its  territory, 
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was  not  so  immediately  under  the  control  of  Napo-  chap. 
leon;  and  both  Charles  XIII.  and  Bernadotte  justly 


apprehended  the  overthrow  of  their  infant  dynasty*    181°- 
if  tbey  acceded,  in  all  its  rigour,  to  the  imperious 
demands  of  the  French  Emperor  for  war  with  Eng* 
land,  and  the  exclusion  of  British  manufactures  from 
the  Swedish  harbours.     M.   Alquier,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Stockholm,  never  ceased  to  urge,  in 
the  most  menacing  manner,  in  the  latter  months  of 
1810,  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  choice  of  either 
a  war  with  France,  which  would  be  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  Fomerania,   or  the    immediate   com- 
mencement of  hostilities  with  England.     To  these 
demands,  Bernadotte   answered,  that  a  war  with 
England  would  almost  entirely  destroy  the  Swedish 
revenue  ;  that  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  would  not 
submit  to  any  direct  imposition  ;  that  the  arsenals, 
in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  late 
war  with  Russia,  were  empty ;  that  salt,  an  article 
of  primary  necessity  to  Sweden,  could  only  be  ob- 
tained from  England ;  that  the  fleet  at  Carlscrona 
could  not  possibly  be  got  to  sea  without  a  great  ex* 
penditure ;  and  that,  so  far  from  having  the  funds 
requisite  for  that  purpose,  the  Government  had  not^"*- 
even  wherewithal  to  put  the  fortifications  of  that  Napoleon, 
harbour  in  a  state  of  defence  against  the  English  an°/W. 
fleet.    Napoleon  remained  perfectly  deaf  to  all  these  |'  JJJ J' 
representations  ;  and  as  he  left  them  no  alternative,  94,  oe. 
war  was  declared  by  Sweden  against  England  in  the  12s,  134.' 
middle  of  November  1810.,# 

*  Napoleon's  reply  to  these  representations  was  in  bis  usual  laconic 
ud  imperious  style.  "  You  tell  me  that  you  wish  to  remain  at  peace 
with  France,  but  I  say,  let  me  have  proofs  of  this  disposition.  Foreign 
commerce  is  the  present  cheval  de  bataille  of  all  nations.  I  can  in- 
stantly cause  you  to  be  attacked  by  the  Danes  and  Russians,  and  I  will 
instantly  do  so  if  in  fifteen  days  you  are  not  at  war  with  England.    I 

VOL.  VIII.  3  B 
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chap.      The  Swedish  Government,  however,  soon  found 
LXVL   that  their  condition  was  by  no  means  ameliorated 


1810.    by  their  declaring  war  against  England,  so  far  as 

of&wwifln  ^railce  wafl  concerned ;  and  they  had  ample  oppor* 
in  come-  tunity  of  contrasting  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
the^ver-  treated  by  the  English,  against  whom  they  had  de» 
^^jn^ofclaredl  and  France,   for  whose  alliance  they  had 
Napoleon,  made  such  ruinous  sacrifices.     Feigning  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  Swedish  declaration  of  war,  the  British 
cruisers  committed  no  hostilities  on  the  Swedish 
merchantmen ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
captured  without  mercy  the  Swedish  vessels,  under 
pretence  that  they  were  trading  with  England  and 
were  not  furnished  with  French  licenses,  confiscated 
*    the   cargoes,  and  threw  the  seamen  into  prison. 
Dec.  26,    Meanwhile,  Napoleon  demanded  two  thousand  sailors 
from  Sweden ;  and,  as  they  were  not  immediately 
furnished,  he  insisted  upon  them  sending  twelve 
thousand.     Bernadotte  answered,  that  Sweden  had 
Dec.  31.    iron  in  its  harbours  to  the  value  of  a  million  ster- 
ling ;  and  that,  if  Napoleon  would  take  that  instead 
of  the  seamen,  it  would  be  some  relief  to  Swedish 
industry;  but  the  emperor  declined  this,  alleging 
that  he  had  plenty  of  iron  without  going  to  Sweden 
jane  9,     for  it.      He  next  insisted  that  French  customhouse 
officers  should  be  established  at  Gottenburg,  and  that 

have  been  long  enough  the  dupe  of  Sweden  as  well  as  of  Prussia;  bat 
the  latter  power  has  at  last  learned  by  the  catastrophe  of  Holland,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  take  a  decided  line.  I  cannot  reckon  always  on  the 
alliance  of  Russia.  I  loved  the  King  of  Holland,  but  nevertheless  I 
confiscated  his  dominions,  because  he  would  not  obey  my  will  I  did 
the  same  with  the  Swiss.  They  hesitated  on  confiscating  the  English 
goods.  I  marched  my  troops  into  their  dominions,  and  they  soon 
obeyed.  On  the  fifth  day  from  this,  war  must  be  declared,  or  my  am- 
bassador has  orders  to  demand  his  passports.  Open  war,  or  a  sincere 
alliance.  These  are  my  last  words."— Napoleon  to  Bbbx adottb,  1 1 A 
Nov,  1810;  Habdbkbbbg,  xi.  ISO, 


1811. 
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Sweden  should  accede  to  a  northern  confederacy  like  chap. 
that  of  the  Rhine,  of  which  he  himself  was  to  be  the   LXVL 
head,  and  which  was  to  consist  of  Sweden,  Denmark,    1812« 
and  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  but  the  Swedish 
monarch,  aware  of  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  close  of  1810  in  the  policy  of  the  Rus- 
sian cabinet,  and  feeling  his  dependence  upon  Rus- 
sia and  England,  both  for  his  resources  and  his 
existence,  declined  the  proposal.     The  consequence 
was,  that,  early  in  January  1812,  Napoleon  entered  Jan  27, 
Fomerania,  overran  the  whole  country,  seized  the1812- 
fortress  of  Stralsund,  confiscated  all  the  Swedish 
ships  in  the  harbour,  imposed  enormous  contribu- 
tions on  the  inhabitants,  and  armed  all  the  merchant 
vessels  in  the  harbours  as  privateers  against  the 
English  commerce ;  while  the  French  civil  autho- 
rities, who  every  where,  like  vultures,  followed  iniSchoelliXt 
the  rear  of  their  armies,  established  themselves  in  m,  101. 

.         Hard.  xl. 

the  whole  country,  and  began  to  levy  contributions  131,  is&. 
for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  treasury.' 

This  last  act  of  hostility,  following  on  so  long  a 
train  of  injuries,  determined  the  policy  of  the  Swe-  The  Swe- 
dish cabinet.     Bernadotte  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  y^meni 
suggestions  of  Russia ;  and,  on  the  5th  and  8th  of  *Wea  iueif 
April  1812,  treaties  were  concluded  between  the  and  Great 
courts  of  St  Petersburg  and  Stockholm,  by  which  the  Britain- 
two  contracting  parties  mutually  guaranteed  each  April  5, 
other's  possessions :  and  it  was  stipulated  on  the  one  18I2.a 
hand,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France,  Swe- 
den was  to  assist  Russia  with  a  corps  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  who  were  to  operate,  in  conjunction  with 
twenty  thousand  Russians,  in  the  north  of  Germany ; 
and  that,  in  return,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  to 
guarantee  Norway  to  Sweden,  upon  the  latter  power 
receiving  an  adequate  indemnity  in  Fomerania  j  and, 
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chap,  in  the  event  of  Denmark  refusing  to  agree  to  this 
lxvi.  exchange,  Russia  was  to  aid  Sweden  with  thirty-fi?e 
1812.   thousand  men  to  conquer  Norway.     These  treaties 
were  shortly  afterwards  secretly  communicated  to 
the  British  Government,  from  whom  they  met  with 
the  most  favourable  reception.    Lord  Wellesley,  and 
subsequently  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  promote  these  amicable  dis- 
positions ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden, 
July  12,    at  Oerebro,  on  the  12th  of  July  1812 ;  the  British 
j1®1?-       harbours  were  immediately  opened  to  the  Swedish 
101,107.  vessels,  and  amicable  relations  immediately  re-esta- 
^t?f^1blished  between  the  two  countries.1* 

Previous  to  engaging  in  hostilities,  Napoleon's 
Napoleon's  preparations  were  of  so  extensive  a  kind  as  indicated 
u!?y  prer  *"s  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  in  which 
parations.  he  was  about  to  engage.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
"  of  the  13  th  of  March  1812,  the  whole  male  popular 
,  Monite!ir  tion  of  France  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  divided 
March  13,  into  three  bans ;  a  hundred  cohorts  of  the  first  of 

1812 

Bign.  x.  which,  estimated  at  900,000  men,  was  to  be  immedi- 
^■g^-ately  organized  and  put  into  active  service,  to  guard 
374.         the  coast  and  frontier  fortresses  ;*  and  the  two  other 

•  When  Napoleon  discovered  that  Sweden  was  inclining  to  the 
Russian  alliance,  he  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  endeavour  to 
regain  the  former  power  to  his  own  interest  For  this  purpose  he 
offered  to  evacuate  Pomerania,  on  condition  that  Sweden  should  aid 
'  him  with  thirty-five  thousand  men  in  his  attack  upon  Russia ;  sod  if 
they  did  so,  he  offered  to  restore  to  them  Finland,  and  admit  them  into 
a  participation  of  the  benefits  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Bat 
it  was  too  late.  Sweden  had  taken  her  part,  and  formed  a  sound 
judgment  as  to  the  real  interests  of  her  subjects ;  and  the  proposals, 
therefore,  were  rejected,  even  though  supported  by  all  the  influence  of 
the  Austrian  minister  at  the  court  of  Stockholm. — Schobu,  x.  100, 
101. 
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disciplined  and  equipped,  without  leaving  their  re-  chap. 
spective  departments,  but  ready  to  take  the  field    LXVI- 
when  called  on  for  the  service  of  their  country.     By    1812. 
these  means,  it  was  calculated  that  a  reserve  of 
1,200,000  men  could  be  raised  to  assist  the  Empe- 
irii  already  gigantic  forces. 

According  to  his  usual  custom,  when  about  to  ' 
commence   the  most  serious  hostilities,   Napoleon  Napoleon's 
made  proposals  of  peace  to  England.     The  terms  Pf0pea^Uto 
now  offered  were,  that  the  integrity  of  Spain  should  the  English 
be  guaranteed ;  that  France  should  renounce  all  men*"*" 
extension  of  her  empire  on  the  side  of  the  Pyre- April  17' 
nees ;  that  the  reigning  dynasty  in  Spain  should  be 
declared  independent,  and  the  country  governed  by 
the  national  constitution  of  the  Cortes ;  that  the 
independence  and  security  of  Portugal  should  be 
guaranteed,  and  the  house  of  Braganza  reign  in  that 
kingdom ;  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  should  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  its  present  ruler,  and  that  of 
Sicily  with  its  existing  king ;  and  that  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy,  should  be  evacuated  by  the  French 
and  British  troops,  both  by  land  and  sea.    To  these 
proposals,  Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  that  if  by  the 
term  "  reigning  dynasty,"  the  French  Government  April  23. 
meant  the  royal  authority  of  Spain  and  its  govern- 
ment, as  now  vested  in  Joseph  Buonaparte  and  the 
Cortes  assembled  under  his  authority,  and  not  the 
government  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  the  true  monarch  of 
Spain,  and  the  Cortes  assembled  by  his  authority,   . 
no  negotiation  could  be  admitted  on  such  a  basis. 
No  reply  was  made  by  Napoleon  to  this  answer; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  proposal  was  made  with 
no  real  prospect  of  an  accommodation,  but  merely  l*£ ^x- 
to  sow  suspicion  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Pari.  Deb. 
St  Petersburg,1  or  to  give  him  the  advantage  which  1075.     * 
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chap,  he  always  desired,  of  being  able  to  hold  out  to 
lxvi.  jgur0pe  aj  the  commencement  of  a  new  war,  that  he 


18i2-   had  in  vain  made  proposals  of  accommodation  to  his 
enemies. 

When  hostilities  had  been  thus  long  and  openly 
Final  ne-  anticipated  between  France  and  Russia,  it  is  of  little 
betweln"  foment  to  enquire  what  were  the  immediate  and 
France  and  0StenBible  grounds  which  led  to  the  rupture  between 
the  two  cabinets.  Down  to  the  very  commencement 
of  hostilities,  notes  continued  to  be  interchanged 
between  Champagny  and  Romanzoff,  which  did  little 
more  than  recapitulate  the  mutual  grounds  of  com- 
plaint of  the  two  cabinets  against  each  other.  Na- 
poleon continually  reproached  Russia  with  the  im- 
perfect execution  of  the  continental  system,  the 
Imperial  ukase  of  the  31st  December  1810,  the 
armaments  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations on  the  Dwina ;  the  transference  of  powerful 
forces  from  the  Danube  to  the  Niemen ;  and  the 
protest  of  Alexander  against  the  incorporation  of 
the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  with  the  French  empire. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ministers  of  Russia  repre- 
sented that  these  measures,  though  apparently  hos- 
tile, were  defensive  merely,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  immense  accumulation  of  French  troops  in  Po- 
land and  the  north  of  Germany,  the  invasion  of 
April  24,  Swedish  Pomerania,  the  extension  of  the  French 

* Maret  to  emP*re  over  *h0  whole  Hanse  towns  and  to  the 
Romanzojpr  Baltic  sea,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  duchy  of 
1812.  '  Oldenburg  with  Napoleon's  empire.  Nevertheless, 
£°Maret  Alexander  offered  to  come  to  an  accommodation, 
April  24,  and  dismiss  his  arrangements,  on  condition  that 
Schoeii,  x.  France  would  evacuate  Prussia  and  Swedish  Pome- 
aJ?rd!3xt.  rania,  reduce  the  garrison  of  Dantzic,  and  come  to  an 
3ft,376.  arrangement  with  the  King  of  Sweden.1   This  ulti- 
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matum  remained  without  any  answer  on  the  part  of  chap. 

T  YVT 

the  French  Government,  and  it  was  soon  sufficiently, 


evident  that  the  decision  of  both  sovereigns  had  been    1812* 
finally  come  to ;  for  on  the  29th  April  Alexander  ar- 
rived at  Wilna,  and  in  the  middle  of  May  Napoleon 
set  out  for  Dresden. 

All  Europe  was  held  in  anxious  suspense  by  the 
evident  approach  of  the  dreadful  conflict  which  had  views  with 
so  long  been  preparing  between  these  two  colossal  jjj^jjjj, 
empires,  which  were  thus  about  to  bring  the  whole wgwdedin 
forces  of  Christendom  into  the  contest     Influenced, 
however,  by  the  calamitous  issue  of  all  former  wars 
against  Napoleon,  but  slender  hopes  were  entertained 
of  any  successful  result  of  this  last  resistance  now 
attempted  in  the  north.     The  power  of  Napoleon 
appeared  too  great  to  be  withstood  by  any  human 
efforts ;  and  even  the  strongest  heads  and  the  bold- 
est hearts  could  anticipate  no  other  issue  from  the 
war  than  the  final  prostration  of  Russia,  the  conquest 
of  Turkey,  and  the  establishment  of  French  supre- 
macy from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Black  Sea. 
The  English  still  followed  with  intense  interest  the 
energetic  career  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula ;  but 
his  fate  too,  it  was  evident,  was  wrapped  up  in  the 
issue  of  the  approaching  contest ;  and  even  the  most 
sanguine  could  hardly  hope  for  any  thing  but  disas- 
ter to  the  British  arms  if  Napoleon,  victorious  over 
Russia  and  Turkey,  were  to  bring  back  his  conquer- 
ing legions  from  the  Vistula  and  the  Danube  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro.     A  general  despair  in  conse- 
quence seized  the  minds  of  men ;  it  seemed  doubtful 
if  even  the  British  navy  in  the  end  could  secure  the 
independence  of  this  favoured  isle :  and  the  general 
subjugation  of  the  whole  civilized  world  was  antici- 
pated— probably  to  be  rescued  from  slavery  only  by 
a  fresh  deluge  of  northern  barbarians. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 


ADVANCE  OF  NAPOLEON  TO  MOSCOW. 


ARGUMENT. 
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Splendour  of  his  residence  at  Dresden — His  confident  Anticipations  of  Suc- 
cess in  the  Campaign — Distress  in  Poland  on  the  first  Entrance  of  the 
French  Army— Prodigious.  Efforts  of  the  Emperor  for  the  Supply  of  his 
Troops — And  to  elevate  their  Spirit — Approach  of  the  French  Army  to  the 
Niemen — Napoleon's  Proclamation  to  his  Soldiers  on  crossing  the  Biier— 
Splendid  Scene  on  the  crossing  of  the  River — Proclamation  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  the  Russians  on  the  invasion — Noble  Resolution  of  the  Rus- 
sian Army  and  People— Their  Forces  retreat  on  all  sides — Napoleon  esters 
Wilna,  and  remains  there  seventeen  days— Enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  on  that 
Event— Address  of  the  Polish  Diet  to  the  Emperor— His  Views  on  the 
Subject,  and  Reply — Movements  of  Jerome  Buonaparte  against  Bagrathkc 
— Their  ill  Success,  and  consequent  Displeasure  of  Napoleon— Combat  of 
Mohilow— Bagrathion  effects  his  Retreat  to  Smolensko— Retreat  of  the 
Russian  main  Army  to  the  intrenched  Camp  at  Drissa,  and  thence  to 
Polotsk — Napoleon  advances  to  the  Dwina — Rendezvous  of  the  prinripal 
Part  of  his  Forces  in  Front  of  Witepek— Position  of  the  Russians,  and 
Force  which  Barclay  had  collected  there — Intelligence  from  Bagrathion  in- 
duces him  to  retreat  to  Smolensko— Admirable  order  in  which  toe  retreat 
was  conducted— Advance  of  the  French  to  Witepsk,  and  Reasons  lor  their 
halt  there — Immense  Difficulty  experienced  in  providing  Subsistence  for 
the  Invading  Army— Causes  to  which  it  was  owing— The  Emperor  Alex- 
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wider  repairs  to  Moscow,  to  hasten  the  Armaments  in  the  Interior— Pro-  CHAP 
damation  to  the  Nation — Generous  and  Patriotic  Devotion  of  the  Inhabi-  LXVII. 
teats  of  Moscow— Departure  of  the  Emperor  for  St  Petersburg — Opinion  of  < 


Napoleon  on  these  Proclamations — First  Operations  of  Count  Wittgenstein  1812, 
on  the  Dwina — Oudinot,  reproached  by  Napoleon,  again  moves  against  him 
—Operations  of  Tormasoff  against  Schwartzenberg — Information  received 
at  Witepsk  of  the  Conclusion  of  Peace  between  the  Russians  and  Turks, 
and  an  Alliance  between  Sweden  and  England — Argument  against  any 
farther  Advance  at  the  French  headquarters,  and  Answer  of  Napoleon — 
Reflections  on  this  Determination— Barclay  advances  against  the  Right  of 
the  French  Army— Napoleon  advances  against  Smolensko— Heroic  Action 
of  Newerofakoi,  near  Krasnoi — Both  Armies  approach  Smolensko— De- 
scription of  that  City — First  Attack  of  Key  on  the  Citadel,  which  is  re- 
pulsed— Napoleon's  Dispositions  for  a  general  Attack  on  the  town — Noble 
Appearance  of  the  Attacking  Army — The  Russian  Army  retires  in  the 
night,  leaving  a  strong  Rearguard  only  in  the  City — Bloody  attack  on  the 
town,  which  proves  unsuccessful — Repulse  of  Napoleon,  and  Results  of  the 
Battle — Splendid  Appearance  of  the  burning  City  at  Night — Retreat  of  the 
Russians  from  Smolensko— Circular  March  of  Barclay  to  regain  the  Moscow 
Road  and  Bagrathion's  corps— Battle  of  Valentina — Measures  of  Napoleon 
to  restore  the  Combat — Desperate  Valour  displayed  on  both  Sides — Results 
of  this  Bloody  Action — Singular  Good  Fortune  of  the  Russians  on  this  Oc- 
casion— Napoleon's  Visit  to  the  Field  of  Battle — General  Uneasiness  and 
Depression  of  the  French  Army — Enormous  Losses  already  sustained  from 
Sickness  and  Fatigue — Napoleon's  reasons  for  a  further  Advance — Reasons 
which  induced  the  Russian  Generals  to  prepare  for  a  Battle — Operations  of 
Schwartzenberg  against  Tormasoff— And  of  St  Cyr  against  Wittgenstein, 
and  of  Biacdonald  against  Riga — Advance  of  Victor  to  Smolensko — And  of 
Angereau  from  the  Oder,  and  the  National  Gnard  of  France  to  the  Elbe — 
Advance  of  Napoleon  towards  Moscow — Appointment  of  Kutusoff  to  the 
Supreme  Command — His  Character  and  previous  Achievements — Arrival 
of  Kutusoff  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army — Extraordinary  Skill  and 
Order  of  the  Russian  Retreat — Order  of  the  French  Pursuit — Description 
of  the  Country  through  which  the  French  Army  passed  in  advancing  to 
Moscow — The  Russians  take  post  at  Borodino  ;  Description  of  their  Posi- 
tion there — Napoleon's  Arrival  on  the  Field  of  Battle — Attack  on  the  Re- 
doubt in  front — Napoleon  receives  the  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Salamanca 
—Night  Previous  to  the  Battle— Napoleon's  Proclamation  to  his  Soldiers — 
Efforts  of  the  Russians  to  animate  the  spirits  of  their  Troops — Forces  en- 
gaged on  both  Sides — Davoust's  Plan  of  Attack,  which  is  rejected  by  the 
Emperor,  who  resolves  to  attack,  by  echeUon,  from  the  Right — Russian  Dis- 
positions for  the  Battle— French  Preparations  for  the  Attack — Proclama- 
tion of  Kutusoff  to  his  Troops — Feelings  of  the  Soldiers  on  both  Sides — 
Battle  or  Borodino— Commencement  of  the  Action— Success  of  Ney  and 
Eugene  in  the  Centre — Ney  and  Davoust,  after  an  obstinate  Conflict,  carry 
the  Heights  of  Semonowskoi — The  great  Redoubt  is  taken  and  retaken — 
Alarm  on  the  left  by  an  Irruption  of  Russian  Cavalry — Grand  successful 
Attack  on  the  Great  Redoubt — Its  Capture  leads  to  no  decisive  Result- 
Fresh  Advance  of  the  Russian  Centre — Final  operations  of  the  day — Mag- 
nitude and  Importance  of  this  Battle — Loss  on  both  sides — Want  of  Vigour 
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CHAP.  e9*D6ed  *P  Napoleon  in  this  Battle— Sound  Reason,  nerertheless,  which 
LXVIL  P^^ented  him  from  engaging  bis  Keservei — Reflections  on  toe  Battle— Dii- 
*  .tressed  Condition  of  the  French  Army  at  its  termination— Orderly  Retreat 


1812.  of  the  Russians  towards  Moscow— Debate  in  the  Russian  Council  of  War 
whether  they  should  eradiate  Moscow — Reasons  given  in  the  Council  of 
War,  by  Katasoff,  for  abandoning  Moscow — Total  Deficiency  of  Supplier 
if  known  to  the  Russians,  would  hare  forced  the  French  to  halt  and  re- 
treat—Universal Desertion  of  the  City  by  the  Inhabitants—Arrival  of  the 
French  at  Moscow— Description  of  that  City— Transports  of  the  French 
Troops  at  the  sight—The  French  enter,  and  find  the  City  deserted— Prepa- 
rations made  by  the  Russians  for  burning  it— First  night  of  the  French  in 
Moscow — Commencement  of  the  Conflagration— Awful  Appearance  of  the 
Fire  daring  the  following  night— Disorder  and  Consternation  in  the  City— 
Napoleon  at  length  leaves  the  Kremlin — Horrors  of  Moscow  after  the  Fire 
had  ceased— Semicircular  March  of  the  Russian  Army  round  the  City- 
Feelings  of  the  Soldiers  in  the  Russian  Army  on  this  occasion. 

They  are  little  acquainted,  says  Marshal  St  Cyr, 
Napoleon's  with  the  progress  of  ambition,  who  are  surprised 
reLons  for  that  Napoleon  undertook  the  war  in  Russia.  It  is 
tJ^.war     the  nature  of  that  desire,  as  of  all  other  vehement 

with  #  '  ... 

passions,  to  be  insatiable.  Every  gratification  it 
receives  only  renders  it  the  more  vehement,  until  at 
length  it  outsteps  the  bounds  of  physical  nature,  and 
quenches  itself  in  the  flame  it  has  raised.  Napoleon 
knew  well  that  his  empire  was  founded  on  the  pres- 
tige of  popular  opinion ;  that  to  maintain  that  opin- 
ion it  was  necessary  that  he  should  continually 
advance ;  that  the  moment  his  victories  ceased  his 
throne  began  to  totter.  The  public,  habituated  to 
victory  by  his  successes,  were  no  longer  to  be  daz- 
zled by  ordinary  achievements:  he  felt  that  bis 
later  triumphs  must  eclipse  those  of  his  earlier  years ; 
that  if  he  only  equalled  them,  he  would  be  thought 
to  have  retrograded ;  that  victories  might  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  General  of  the  Republic,  but  conquest 
must  attend  the  steps  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West 
To  overthrow  Austria,  or  conquer  Italy,  might 
suffice  for  him  in  the  commencement  of  his  ca- 
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ftcr,  bat  nothing  could  revive  the  enthusiasm  of  chap. 
the  people  in  later  times  but  the  destruction  of  L2LV1L 


the  Colossus  of  the  North.     From  the  moment  that    1812* 
he  launched  into  the  path  of  conquest,  he  had 
periled  his  fortune  on  a  single  throw — universal 
dominion  or  a  private  station.1     Such  is  the  univer- 
sal law  of  nature ;  the  principle  which  leads  to  the 
punishment  of  national  equally  as  individual  sins ; 
the  curb  at  once  on  the  pride  of  aristocracy,  theigtcyr, 
madness  of  democracy,  and  the  rage  of  conquest ;  £jj£  niU" 
the  fetter  which  checks  the  excesses  of  men,  and  the  2,  3. 
limit  which,  restrains  the  rulers  of  nations.1 

Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  no  monarch 
had  ever  attained  the  commanding  station  which  Vast  force 
Napoleon  occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rus-™hjch1he 
sian  war.  .  The  influence  of  Charlemagne  extended lected  for 
over  a  smaller  surface,  and  embraced  only  barbarous  prlae-en  er* 
states :  the  hordes  of  Timour  were  hardly  as  nume- 
rous, and  incomparably  inferior  in  discipline  and 
equipment.  Even  the  myriads  of  Attila  or  Genghis 
Khan  exhibited  no  similar  combination  of  the  muni, 
ments  of  war,  and  foreboded  no  such  permanent  sub- 
jection of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  From  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  from  the 
sands  of  Bordeaux  to  the  forests  of  the  Vistula,  the 
whole  forces  of  Europe  were  marshaled  at  his  will  j 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages  was  turned  to  the 
support  of  one  gigantic  power;  and  the  military 
prowess  which  centuries  of  glory  had  fostered  in 
rival  states,  combined  under  the  banners  of  one  vic- 
torious leader.  The  acknowledged  supremacy  of  his 
genius  had  extinguished  the  jealousies  even  of  the 
armies  who  had  suffered  most  in  his  career.  The 
Austrians  and  Italians,  the  Prussians  and  Bavarians, 
marched  in  the  same  ranks  with  the  French  and  the 
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chap.  Poles.    The  partition  of  Poland,  the  humiliation  of 

lxvh.  prussjai  the  conquest  of  Austria,  were  for  a  time  for- 

1812.    gotten :  the  conquerors  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and 

Jena,  were  to  be  seen  side  by  side  with  the  vanquished 

in  these  disastrous  fields.    However  much  the  sense 

of  present  humiliation  might  oppress  the  governments, 

or  the  recollection  of  recent  wrongs  rankle  in  the 

1  Segur,  i.  minds  of  the  people  he  had  vanquished,  the  necessity 

It  Con1Ct*  °^  Present  submission  was  felt  by  all :  one  only  pas- 

xxi.  ii9,    sion,  the  desire  of  conquest,  animated  the  varied 

Pradt,v«-  bands  who  followed  his  standard  ;  one  only  career, 

1812  48    ^at  °^  m^*tary  gl°ry>  remained  to  the  youth  in  the 
&i.  realms  he  had  subdued.1 

During  the  spring  of  1812  the  whole  roads  of 
Universal  France  and  Germany  were  thronged  by  cavalry,  in- 
with^wSfontry,  and  artillery,  hastening  to  the  scene  of  the 
ttone*pcdi"  approaching  conflict.     The  varied  aspect  and  splen- 
regardedindid  equipment  of  these  troops,  excited  the  strongest 
empire?06  feelings  of  enthusiasm  in  the  military  people  through 
whom  they  passed.     It  appeared  impossible  that  any 
human  efforts  could  resist  the  immense  force  which 
was  converging  towards  the  Vistula :  the  presence  of 
Napoleon  insured  victory  ;  immediate  advancement 
and  lasting  glory  awaited  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  combats  that  were  approaching. 
Such  was  the  general  enthusiasm  which  was  excited 
in  every  part  of  the  Emperor's  vast  'dominions,  that 
young  men  of  the  richest  and  the  noblest  families 
eagerly  solicited  employment  in  an  expedition  where 
success  appeared  certain,  resistance  impossible,  and 
danger  unlikely.     All  heads  were  swept  away  by  the 
torrent ;  ambition,  in  every  age  and  rank,  was  daz- 
zled by  the  apparent  brilliancy  of  the  prospect.    The 
expedition,  said  they,  which  is  preparing,  will  throw 
that  of  Egypt  into  the  shade.     Never  had  the  in* 
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stinct  of  war,  the  passion  for  military  glory,  more  chap. 
strongly  seconded  the  ambition  of  the  chief  of  an. 


empire.     "  We  are  setting  out  for  Moscow,  but  we    1812. 
will  soon  return,"  were  the  words  with  which  the 
joyous  youth  every  where  took  leave  of  their  parents, 
their  relations,  their  friends.     The  march  to  Peters- 
burg or  Moscow  seemed  only  a  military  promenade 
— a  hunting  party  of  six  months'  duration,  in  which 
little  danger  was  to  be  met,  but  ample  excitement 
experienced — a  last  effort,  which  would  place  the 
empire  of  Napoleon,  and  the  glory  of  France,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  danger.     The  magnificence  of  the 
spectacle,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  prospects,  spread 
these  feelings  even  amongst  the  people  of  the  van-  ioi^S! 
quished  states :  the  expected  restoration  of  Poland,  *£*•  Jf** 
and  humiliation  of  Russia,  gave  an  air  of  romance  1812,  i.  46, 
to  the   approaching    expedition :    and    thousands  pradt, 
breathed  wishes  for  its  success,  who  were  destined  Y^Vo 

en  I014 

soon  to  be  aroused  by  nobler  emotions,  or  to  perish  58. 
in  a  holier  cause.1 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  general  enthusiasm 
which  animated  the  warlike  multitude,  the  different  Different 

n       1  i  i    t_     fecl.ngs  of 

nations  of  whom  it  was  composed  were  inspired  by  the  troops 
very  different  feelings;  and,  though  the  enthusiasm  j£t*^eEt 
of  military  success  retained  the  soldiers  of  all  the 
states  in  willing  subjection,  and  the  resplendent  chains 
of  the  empire  held  their  inhabitants  for  the  time 
in  sullen  obedience,  yet  the  elements  of  discord  ex- 
isted, and  it  might  have  been  foreseen  would  break 
out  if  any  serious  disaster  befell  the  head  of  the  con- 
federacy. The  Prussians  beheld  with  ill~surpressed 
grief  their  banners  associated  with  those  of  the  con- 
queror and  oppressor  of  their  country:  the  Austrians, 
after  having  contended  for  twenty  years  with  France, 
blushed  at  seeing  themselves  ranged  as  auxiliaries 
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CHAi*.  under  the  power  with  whom  they  had  so  Ions 

LXV1I  jo 

'  struggled  for  mastery :  even  the  Germans  of  the 


1812-    Rhenish  Confederacy,  notwithstanding  their  longer 
union  with  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  were  filled  with 
discontented  feelings,  and  could  not  disguise  the  con- 
viction, that  every  victory  they  gained  for  the  impe- 
rial despot  was  riveting  more  firmly  the  fetters  about 
their  own  necks.     The  Poles  alone,  cheered  by  the 
anticipated  restoration  of  their  country,  and  indig- 
nant at  the  repeated  wrongs  they  had  experienced 
from  Russia,  advanced  with  joyful  steps  to  the  con. 
flict,  and  prepared  to  strike  for  the  cause  of  national 
independence,  not  the  interests  or  ambition  of  any 
external  power.    Yet,  such  is  the  marvellous  effect  of 
military  subordination,  and  of  the  point  of  military 
honour,  that  the  enormous  assemblage  of  aimed  men 
»  ch        were  an^ma'e^  ty  one  common  feeling  of  warlike  en- 
bray,        thusiasm,  and  the  commands  of  Napoleon  were  as 
RMsieti.*  readily  obeyed  by  the  Italians,  Germans,  or  Pros- 
165, 166.  sianSf  as  the  guards  of  the  French  Empire.1 

In  one  important  particular,  however,  the  compo- 
Disinciina-  sition  of  the  army  was  very  different  from  what  it  had 
marshals  been  m  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Republic.  Thougn 
oAcm*fbr  *^e  y°ung  officers  and  fresh  conscripts,  who  had  their 
the  cam-    fortunes  to  make,  were  animated  with  the  utmost 

paign.  ' 

ardour,  yet  the  older  generals  and  marshals,  whose 
fortunes  were  made,  and  in  whom  age  was  beginning 
to  extinguish  the  fires  of  youth,  were  by  no  means 
equally  eager  for  the  contest.  Having  nothing  far- 
ther to  look  to  in  military  advancement,  and  not 
feeling  "  the  necessity  of  conquest  to  existence," 
which,  in  every  period  of  his  career,  was  so  strongly 
experienced  by  their  chief,  they  beheld  with  ill-dis- 
guised aversion  the  mortal  conflict  in  which  they 
were  now  about  to  be  engaged,  and  sighed  for  their 
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palaces,  their  chateaux,  and  their  pleasures,  instead  chap. 
of  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  Russian  cam-  Lxvn- 
paign.  Napoleon  perceived  and  lamented  this  change    1812- 
in  his  old  companions  in  arms :  he  felt  no  such  re- 
frigeration in  himself,  and  was  astonished  that  they 
did  not  follow  him  in  the  close  of  his  career  with  the 
same  ardour  as  in  its  commencement.      Unable, 
however,  to  overcome  their  repugnance  for  bold 
counsels,  he  gradually  estranged  himself  from  their 
society,  concentrated  his  burning  thoughts  in  his 
breast,  and  not  un frequently  withdrew  from  a  coun- 
cil of  marshals  into  an  embrasure  of  a   window, 
where  he  opened  his  mind  in  unreserved  communi- 
cation with  some  young  general  of  division,  whose  iFain  L 
ideas  were  more  in  harmony  with  the  undiminished  46, 47. 
energy  which  he  felt  in  his  own  bosom.1 

The  Russian  Government  was  fully  aware  of  the 
approaching  danger,    and  had  for  a  considerable  views  of 
period  been  silently  preparing  to  meet  it.    Upwards  Biaen  g£ 
of  a  year  before,  a  large  portion  of  the  Turkish  army,  ^JjJJ"* 
as  already  noticed,  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  preaching 
Danube,  and  the  main  strength  of  the  empire  col-0011 
lected  on  the  Niemen.*     The  Emperor  Alexander 
had,  by  the  address  of  his  aide-de-camp  ChernichefF, 
obtained  an  apparently  accurate  detail  of  the  strength 
of  the  grand  army,  its  destination,  and  the  corps  of 
which  it  was  composed,  though,  as  was  afterwards 
experienced,  giving  a  deceptive  idea  of  its  strength 
greatly  inferior  to  the  reality.     He  resolved  to  op- 
pose to  the  vast  preparations  of  the  French  Emperor 
the  indomitable  perseverance  of  northern  valour; 
and,  without  provoking  the  contest,  to  undergo  every 
thing  rather  than  yield  in  the  strife.     The  nobles,  at 
this  crisis,  rallied  round  the  throne  with  a  spirit 

*  Ante,  viii.  632, 
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chap,  worthy  of  the  Roman  senators ;  and  the  poor  pea- 
LXVIL  s ants,  ignorant  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  by 


1812.  which  they  were  to  he  assailed,  prepared  to  die  in 
defence  of  their  country  and  their  religion.  Military 
spirit  prevailed  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the 
Russian  army,  but  by  no  means  to  the  extent  which 
subsequently  existed  after  the  unparalleled  successes 
of  the  war.  The  disastrous  issue  of  all  preceding 
contests  with  France,  and  the  doubtful  event  of  the 
war  with  the  Turks,  had  spread  a  desponding  feel- 
ing both  through  the  government  and  the  country. 
Alexander  and  his  council  were  prepared  indeed 
to  resist ;  but  it  was  rather  with  the  mournful  and 
magnanimous  resolution  of  perishing  in  defence 
of  their  country,  than  from  any  confident  hope  of 
being  able  to  achieve  its  deliverance.  They  had  to 
contend  with  a  monarch  of  consummate  military 
talents,  whose  career  of  victory  had  been  unbroken, 
with  an  army  inured  to  conquest  by  twenty  yean 
1  Bout,  l  of  success,  and  who  now  led  on  more  than  half  the 
Sar!  u?.6"  f°rces  °f  continental  Europe  to  overwhelm  the  resis- 
ho.         tance  of  its  only  remaining  independent  power.1 

In  such  a  conflict  they  were  well  aware  the  chances 
Religion    of  victory,  the  hope  of  success,  lay  all  on  the  other 
tismPthe10  side.     Worldly  motives,  usually  so  powerful  in  the 
t^which8  human  breast,  could  in  vain  be  appealed  to ;  but 
theyap-     Alexander  found  the  means  of  meeting  it  in  those 
pea  e  "      higher  and  more  generous  principles,  which,  unknown 
in  ordinary  times,  unfelt  by  ordinary  men,  yet  exist 
in  every  heart,  if  not  overwhelmed  by  the  intensity 
of  selfish  desires,  and  not  unfrequently  defeat  all  the 
calculations  of  the  most  experienced  observers,  by 
the  brilliancy  with  which  they  shine  forth  on  extra- 
ordinary  occasions.      Religion   and   Patriotism 
were  the  principles  to  which  the  Russian  Govern- 
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ment  appealed  in  the  awful  crisis ;  and  they  met  chap. 
with  a  responsive  echo  in  ever)'  heart  within  their  Lxvn- 


dominions*    Every  proclamation  to  the  people,  every    1812. 
address  to  the  nobles,  breathed  the  language  of  reli- 
gious or  patriotic  devotion.     The  Emperor,  neither 
confident  nor  depressed,  appeared  prepared  to  combat 
to  the  last  man  in  defence  of  his  country,  and,  if 
necessary,  be  the  last  martyr  in  its  cause.      The 
French,  like  mankind  in  general,  ridiculed  senti- 
ments of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  stigmatized 
as  fanatical  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  authorities  to 
imprint  a  religious   character   upon   the  contest;    , 
little  aware  that  the  forces  of  revolution,  in  other 
words  the  passions  of  the  world,  cannot  be  success- 
fully combated  but  by  an  appeal  to  religious  emotion, 
that  is,  the  motives  of  heaven ;  and  that,  when  the  i  Fain  L 
Emperor  Alexander  elevated  the  standard  of  the™»8lJ\ 
cross,  he  invoked  the  only  power  that  ever  has,  ori76. 
ever  will,  arrest  the  march  of  temporal  revolution.1 
It  was  not  without  due  consideration,  and  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  sacrifices  with  which  it  would  bepianofthe 
attended,  that  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  had*ussian 

m  °  Govern- 

adopted  the  resolution  of  engaging  in  a  war  of  life  ment  to 
or  death  with  the  French  empire.     They  had  care-[nv«ion.e 
fully  studied  the  warfare  of  Wellington  in  Portugal  j 
and  a  military  memoir  of  extraordinary  ability,  still 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  St  Petersburg,  had  point- 
ed to  the  sagacious  and  scientific  campaign  of  that  ge- 
neral in  1810  as  the  model  on  which  the  defensive  sys- 
tem of  Russia  should  be  founded.2     General  Phull,*  Hard.ix. 
who  had  the  principal  direction  of  the  Emperor  on374- 
military  subjects,  strongly  recommended  a  retreat  into 
the  interior,  accompanied  with  operations  of  detach- 
ments on  the  enemy's  flanks  and  rear,  a  plan  which 
the  Emperor  the  more  approved,  that  its  efficacy  had 
vol;  viii.  3  c 
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chap,  been  demonstrated  in  the  English  general's  immor- 
lxvii.  ta]  8tan(j  at  Torres  Vedras.     To  support  the  plan 


1812.   of  operations,  an  intrenched  camp,  capable  of  con- 
taining  the  whole  Russian  army,  had  been  con- 
structed at  Drissa  to  cover  the  approach  to  St 
Petersburg.      A  strong  t£te-du-pont  at    Borissow 
covered  the  passage  of  the  Berezina  by  the  route  of 
Moscow ;  and  the  ramparts  of  Smolensko,  the  bul- 
wark of  Old  Russia,  were  armed  with  cannon,  and 
put  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence.     But  none  of 
these  strongholds  were  capable  of  resisting  the  vast 
forces  which  Napoleon  had  at  his  disposal,  nor  in- 
deed were  they  designed  for  that  effect.    They  were 
intended  as  obstacles  only  to  retard  the  advance  of 
his  army,  leaving  it  to  other  and  more  powerful 
agents   to  accomplish  his   destruction.      For  this 
purpose,  the  Russian  armies,  like  those  of  Welling- 
ton down  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  were  to  retire 
slowly  into  the  interior  of  the  empire ;  the  country, 
as  they  fell  back,  was  to  be  denuded  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  laid  waste ;  clouds  of  light  horse  were  to  harass 
the  flanks  and  cut  off  the  foraging  parties  of  the  ad- 
vancing enemy ;  and  every  effort  made  to  rouse  the 
rural  population,  and  inspire  them  with  a  religious 
zeal  in  the  great  contest  in  which  they  were  about 
to  be  engaged.     By  these  means  it  was  hoped  the 
forces  of  the  French  Emperor,  great  as  they  un- 
doubtedly were,  would  be  gradually  wasted  away. 
Every  step  they  advanced  in  a  desolate  realm  would 
bring  them  nearer  their  ruin  ;  and  the  very  magni- 
tude of  his  army  would  ultimately  prove  an  insup- 
portable incumbrance,  from  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
viding subsistence  for  such  a  multitude.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  rouse  a  national  spirit  in  Lithuania, 
because  its  inhabitants,  ancient  Poles,  being  seized 
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with  the  desire  of  recovering  their  independence,    chap. 
were  animated  with  the  strongest  spirit  in  favour  LXVIL 
of  the  invaders j  and  therefore  this  system  could    1812. 
really  be  carried  into  effect  only  when  the  army 
reached  Smolensko,  the  ancient  frontier  of  Russia ; 
and  the  erroneous  information  which  Chernicheff f  Chamb.  I 

17ft    177 

had  obtained  at  Paris  as  to  the  strength  of  the  French  Fain,  i.  * 
army,  led  the  Emperor  to  miscalculate  the  force  which  i171604Bo,It, 
would  be  requisite  to  repel  it,  and  rendered  necessary  ciausewit*, 
a  much  further  retreat,  and  more  extensive  sacrifices  1812^14. 
than  had  at  first  been  relied  on.1 

The  repeated  defeats  of  the  Russians,  in  the  pre- 
ceding wars  with  Napoleon,  spread  a  desponding  Despond- 
feeling  throughout  the  English  people  in  regard  to^sj^^ns8 
the  approaching  contest.    Taught  by  the  disastrous  English. 
consequences  of  former  coalitions,  the  British  Go- 
vernment made  no  attempt  to  stake  the  last  chance 
of  Europe  on  the  hazardous  issue  of  continental 
war;  and,  contrary  to  all  former  precedent,  they  nei- 
ther offered,  nor  would  Russia  accept,  any  pecuniary 
assistance.   Mr  Perceval  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  Russia  engaged  in  the  contest  on  her  own 
responsibility,  and  without  any  instigation  on  the 
part  of  England ;  and  the  Czar  sought  to  animate 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  by  the  assurance  that^Pari.Deb. 
they  stood  alone  in  the  contest,  and  would  share  1312.  ' 
with  none  the  glory  of  success*2 

The  forces  which  Napoleon  at  that  period  com- 
manded,  amounted  to   the   enormous  number  of.,..., 

.  Military 

twelve  hundred  thousand  men,  almost  all  in  the  prepara- 
highest  state  of  discipline  and  equipment.    Of  these  $£ French 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  native  French,  f™1^™ 
and  of  that  body  only  three  hundred  thousand  were  contest. 
engaged  in  the  Spanish  war.    A  population  of  forty- 
three  millions  in  the  French  empire,  and  eight  more 
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chap,  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Illyrian  provinces, 
*  afforded  apparently  ample  means  of  recruiting  bis 


1812.  losses ;  but  the  conscription  had  ceased  to  be  pro- 
ductive from  the  arrival  of  the  period  when  those 
destroyed  in  the  early  revolutionary  wars  occasioned 
a  chasm  in  the  births  of  1794  and  1795,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  population  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
years  of  age  a  conscription  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  had  been  decreed  by  the  senate  on  3d 
February  1811,  and  another  of  the  like  amount  on 
the  20th  December  in  the  same  year ;  but,  for  this 
reason  these  measures  had  not  produced  any  consi- 
derable addition  to  the  effective  strength  of  the  army. 
Napoleon  resorted,  therefore,  before  engaging  in 
this  terrible  contest,  to  an  extraordinary  method  of 
providing  for  the  security  of  his  dominions :  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  French  empire,  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  formed  into 
three  bans,  as  they  were  called — the  first  comprehend- 
ing all  those  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  years  of  age  ; 
the  second  from  twenty-six  to  forty ;  the  third,  from 
forty  to  sixty  years  of  age.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  of  the  first  ban,  was  immediately  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  war.  This  extraordi- 
nary measure,  unknown  in  any  former  contest,  de- 
i  monstrates  both  how  fatally  the  conscription  had  ope- 

Consul,  rated  upon  the  male  population  of  France,  and  may 
isTis1*™11  ^e  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  prognostics  that  the 
Moniteur.  empire  had  reached  the  limits  of  physical  nature, 
*i,88, 89.' and  approached  its  fall.     The  weakness  of  age  fell 

&t!t  273. at  once  uPon  **»  when  the  chasms  occasioned  by  the 
Vict,  et  dreadful  wars  of  1793  and  1794,  appeared  in  the 
118,119.  male  population  which  should  be  available  for  the 
i?.54%728  purposes  of  ^e  conscription.1  The  total  failure  of 
*nd75i.    the  conscription  after  1811,  demonstrated  that  the 
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early  wars  of  the  Revolution  had  mowed  down  the  chap. 
race  from  which  the  defenders  of  the  empire  should  1<XV11' 
have  sprung.  1812. 

The  grand  army  itself,  which  was  now  concen- 
trated in  Poland,  or  ready  to  support  the  movements  Force  of 
of  those  in  advance,  was  divided  into  thirteen  corpsarmy.renC 
of  infantry  and  four  of  cavalry,  and  amounted  to 
the  immense  aggregate  of  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  besides  a  hundred  thousand  who  afterwards 
joined,  and  took  a  part  in  the  campaign.*      Of 
these,   above  eighty   thousand   were  cavalry,   and 
they  were  supported   by  thirteen   hundred  pieces 
of  cannon.      Nearly  twenty  thousand  chariots  or 
carts,  of  all  descriptions,  followed  the  army ;  and  the 
horses  employed  in  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and 
the  conveyance  of  the  baggage,  amounted  to  the 
unprecedented  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand.     No  such  stupendous  accumulation 
of  armed  men  had  yet  been  formed  in  modern  times,  *  Jo'm- 5r- 
or  probably  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.1     Of  i.  386. 
this  prodigious  armament,  however,  only  two  hun- 
dred thousand  were  native  French;  the  remainder 
were  Germans,  Italians,  Poles,  Swiss,  and  Austrians, 
whom  the  terror  of  the  French  arms  had  compelled, 
how  unwillingly  soever,   to  follow   their  banners.1  Ut.i. 
"Exercitus  mixtus  ex  colluvione  omnium  gentium  jonU*. 62. 
quibus  non  lex,  non  mos,  non  lingua  communis  fSrt)"^ 
alius  habitus,  alias  vestes,  alia  arma,  alii  ritus,  aliaski,uu38. 
sacra."* 

The  forces  which  the  Russian  empire  had  to  op- 
pose to  this  crusade,  were  much  less  considerable  at  Forces  of. 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  but  they  were^tteJ^h0 
constantly  increased  as  the  war  rolled  into  the  inte- frontier, 
rior  of  the  empire;  and  before  its  close,  the  armies  interior 
on  the  two  sides  were  nearly  equal.     Its  regular 

•  See  note  A,  Appendix 
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chap,  forces  amounted,  in  the  close  of  1811,  tofivchun- 

liXVII 

__Ldred  and  seventeen  thousand  men;  but  of  these 
1812.  nearly  seventy  thousand  were  in  garrison,  and  the 
remainder  dispersed  over  an  immense  surface,  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  from  the 
Niemen  to  the  Caucasus.  Two  successive  levies 
had,  however,  been  effected  since  that  period,  which 
furnished  most  seasonable  supplies  of  disciplined  men 
to  the  armies,  as  they  were  successively  thinned  by 
the  casualties  of  war.  To  oppose  the  invasion  of 
the  French,  the  Russians  had  collected  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  thousand  in  the  first  line,  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  in  the  second ;  and  the  army  of  Mol- 
davia, amounting  to  fifty  thousand,  ultimately  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  took  an  active  share  in 
the  close  of  the  campaign.  Their  united  strength 
was  nearly  three  hundred  thousand,  of  which  above 
fifty  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  they  brought  into 
the  field  upwards  of  eight  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.* 
The  forces  of  the  French,  therefore,  exceeded  those 
of  the  Russians  by  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
men;  but  the  former  were  at  an  immense  distance 
from  their  resources,  and  had  no  means  of  recruiting 
their  losses,  whereas  the  latter  were  in  their  own 
country,  and  supported  by  the  devotion  of  a  patri- 
otic and  devoted  people.  By  the  foresight  of  the 
Government,  thirty-six  depots,  in  the  provinces  bor- 
dering on  the  supposed  theatre  of  war,  had  been 
formed,  to  supply  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  cam- 

lotTm    P^S11'  an(*  Prove(i  °f  *he  most  essential  service  in 
152,164.  the  progress  of  the  war.'t 

*  See  note  B,  Appendix. 

f  Clausewitz  gives  the  following'  account  of  the  Russian  force:— 
On  the  Polish  frontier,  .        180,000^ men 

On  the  Dwina,      .        .        •  30,000 

In  Finland,    ....  20,000 

In  Moldavia,  .        *        .  60,000 
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Napoleon's  forces,  at  the  commencement  of  the  chap. 
campaign,  were  divided  into  three  great  masses.  The  - 


first,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  strong,  un-    1812* 
der  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Emperor,  was  des-  Division  of 
tined  to  overwhelm  the  first  Russian  army,  under  forces^* 
the  command  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  had  only  one^et™tset 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand;  the  second,  con- campaign, 
sisting  of  seventy-five  thousand,  under  Jerome,  was 
to  crush  Prince  Bagrathion,  whose  forces  were  only 
forty-eight  thousand ;  the  Viceroy,  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,   at   the   head  of  seventy-five   thousand,   was 
charged  with  the  important  task  of  throwing  him- 
self between  these  two  Russian  armies,  and  preventing 
their  reunion.    Besides  these  great  armies,  the  right 
wing  of  the  French,  thirty  thousand  strong,  under 
Schwartzenberg,   was  opposed  to  Tormasoff,  who 
had  fortv  thousand  under  his  orders ;  and  the  left, 
of  the  same  strength,  under  Macdonald,  was  des- 
tined to  act  against  Riga,  where  Essen,  with  an  in- 
considerable force,  awaited  his  approach.     In  two!  clau&  14^ 
months  the  Russians  would  have  had  a  hundred  Bout  i. 
and  fifty  thousand  more  men  in  the  field :  it  was  thej0m.ir. " 
desire  to  gain  a  decisive  success  before  they  came|^g^j 
up,  which  made  Napoleon  desirous  to  begin  the  war.1 139. , 

The  face  of  the  country  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Russia  is  in  general  flat,  and  in  many  places  marshy.  General  -> 
Vast  woods  of  pine  cover  the  plains,  and  the  rivers S^mmi 
flow  in  some  places  through  steep  banks,  in  others  J^SSJ- 
stagnate  over  extensive#swamps,  which  often  present  Russia. 


Eastern  frontier,    .        • 
Interior, 
Garrisons,     . 
Cossacks, 

30,000 
50,000 
50,000 
20,000 

Clausbwitz,  12. 

440,000 
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chap,  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  military  operations. 
'  The  roads,  straight  as  an  arrow,  run  in  a  direct  line, 


1812.    amidst  interminable  forests  of  pine,  the  dark  mono- 
tony of  which  impresses  a  feeling  of  melancholy  on 
the  mind.     Cultivation  in  Lithuania  is  so  incon- 
considerable,  that  the  fields  of  corn  seem  cut  out  of 
gloomy  wastes  of  marsh  or  forest ;  the  villages  are 
few  and  miserable ;  the  little  industry  which  exists 
is  owing  to  the  Jews,  who  reside  in  the  towns  in  great 
numbers.     Inhabiting  a  rich  country,  the  Poles  are 
destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life :  employed 
in  raising  magnificent  crops  of  wheat,  they  seldom 
taste  any  thing  but  rye-bread,  oats,  or  the  coarsest 
fare.     The  miserable  aspect  of  the  country  attracted 
the  notice  even  of  the  careless  followers  of  Napoleon's 
1  Bout  i    army  5  but  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people  was  un- 
122, 123.  decayed,  and  the  peasants  equally  with  the  nobles 
20. aume'  retained  that  aptitude  for  war,  and  facility  at  assum- 
PoUmM   *n&  **s  discipline  and  duties,  which  in  every  age  has 
90.  formed  their  honourable  characteristic.1 

Napoleon  left  Paris  on  the  9th  May :  the  Empress 
Napoleon  Maria  Louisa  accompanied  him  to  Dresden.    The 
Parh!       whole  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  there  assembled, 
o/hi"  r°T  keying  *he  Emperor  Francis  and  the  King  of 
dence  at    Prussia.    The  Empress  had  left  Vienna  as  a  sacrifice 
resden.  to  ^e  interests  of  her  country :  she  returned  to  the 
Elbe  beside  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  surrounded 
by  the  pomp  of  more  than  imperial  splendour.    The 
theatres  of  Paris  had  been  transferred  to  Dresden; 
the  assembled  courts  -  of  Europe  there  awaited  her 
approach ;  the  oldest  potentates  yielded  to  the  ascen- 
dant of  her  youthful  diadem..    During  the  magnifi- 
cent series  of  pageants  which  followed  her  arrival 
flattery  exhausted  its  talent  and  luxury  its  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  the  pride  of  the  Caesars  was  forgotten  in 
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the  glory  of  one  who  had  risen  upon  the  ruins  of  their  chap. 

•  •  LXVII 

antiquated  splendour.     No  adequate  conception  can 


be  formed  of  the  astonishing  power  and  grandeur  of  1812; 
Napoleon  T>ut  by  those  who  witnessed  his  residence 
on  this  occasion  at  Dresden.    The  Emperor  occupied 
the  principal  apartments  of  the  palace ;  his  numerous 
suite  were  accommodated  around ;  the  august  guests 
of  the  King  of  Saxony  all  looked  to  him  as  the  centre 
of  attraction.    Four  kings  were  frequently  to  be  seen 
waiting  in  his  antechamber ;  queens  were  the  maids 
of  honour  to  Maria  Louisa.    With  more  than  eastern 
magnificence  he  distributed  diamonds,  snuff-boxes, 
and  crosses  among  the  innumerable  crowd  of  princes, 
ministers,  dukes,  and  courtiers,  who  thronged,  with 
oriental  servility,  around  his  steps ;  whenever  he  ap- 
peared in  public,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  praises 
of  his  grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  vast  crowd  of 
strangers,  the  superb  equipages  which  thronged  thej^jom. 
streets,  the  brilliant  guards  which  were  stationed  iniv-4<>,  *i. 
all  the  principal  parts  of  the  city,  the  constant  arrival 67.  be 
and  departure  of  couriers  from  or  towards  every  part  y^soTie 
of  Europe,  all  announced  the  king  of  kings,  who36*37- 
was  now  elevated  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  earthly u.  361.  ' 
grandeur.1 

No  fears  for  the  issue  of  the  gigantic  expedition 
which  he  had  undertaken,  ever  crossed  the  mind  of  hu  confi- 
the  Emperor,  or  the  cortege  of  kings  and  princes  bvpauon^o?" 
whom  he  was  surrounded.    "  Never,"  said  he,  "  was™cceM  in 

,  .  .  the  cam- 

the  success  of  an  expedition  more  certain ;  I  see  onpaign. 
all  sides  nothing  but  probabilities  in  my  favour.  Not 
only  do  I  advance  at  the  head  of  the  immense  forces 
of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Poland  ;  but  the  two  monarchies  which 
have  hitherto  been  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of 
Russia  against  me,  have  now  ranged  themselves  on 
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chap,  my  side :  they  espouse  my  quarrel  with  the  zeal  of 
lxvii.  my  0]dest  friends.     Why  should  I  not  number  in  a 


1812.  similar  class  Turkey  and  Sweden  ?  The  former  at 
this  moment  is,  in  all  probability,  resuming  its  arms 
against  the  Russians:  Bernadotte  hesitates,  it  is  true; 
hut  he  is  a  Frenchman ;  he  will  regain  his  old  asso- 
ciations at  the  first  cannon-shot ;  he  will  not  refuse 
to  Sweden  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  avenging 
the  disasters  of  Charles  XII.  Never  again  can  such 
a  favourable  combination  of  circumstances  be  antici- 
pated :  I  feel  that  it  draws  me  on ;  and,  if  Alexander 
persists  in  refusing  my  propositions,  I  will  pass  the 
68^69. l  Niemen." l  Marvellous  as  is  the  contrast  between 
these  anticipations  and  the  actual  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  penetration  of  few  men  in  Europe  could 
at  that  time  presage  a  different  result  from  the 
French  Emperor ;  and  Madame  de  Stael  expressed 
the  almost  universal  opinion,  that  "  when  Napoleon 
was  at  Dresden  in  1812,  surrounded  by  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  Germany,  and  commanding  an  army  of  five 
t  De  staei,  hundred  thousand  men,  it  appeared  impossible,  ac- 
Fr r'  u  corc^n£  to  &U  human  calculation,  that  his  expedition 
401.  "  *  should  not  succeed."2 

No  sooner  had  he   arrived  in  Poland  than  the 
Distress  in  Emperor  was  assailed  by  the  cries  of  the  peasantry, 
^firtt0n  w^°  were  ru^ned  by  his  soldiers.     Notwithstanding 
e"tr*nce°f  the  utmost  exertions  on  his  part  to  prevent  pillage, 
am;.       and  to  provide  for  their  necessities,  the  enormous 
multitude  of  men  and  horses  who  were  assembled, 
June  17.    speedily  exhausted  the  country.     It  was  in  vain  that 
his  prudent  foresight  had  provided  numerous  bat- 
talions of  light  and  heavy  chariots  for  the  provision- 
ing of  the  army ;  innumerable  carriages  laden  with 
tools  of  every  description,  twenty-six  squadrons  of 
waggons  laden  with  military  equipages,  several  thou- 
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Sand  light  caissons,  carrying  luxuries  as  well  as  ob-  chap. 
jects  of  necessity  of  every  description,  and  six  com-  LXVH- 


plete  sets  of  pontoons ;  the  wants  of  such  a  prodigious    1812* 
accumulation  of  troops,  speedily  exhausted  all  the 
means  of  subsistence  which  the  country  afforded, 
and  all   the  stores  they  could  convey  with  them. 
Forced  requisitions  of  horses,   chariots,  and  oxen 
from  the  peasantry,  soon  became  necessary ;  and  the 
Poles,  who  expected  deliverance  from  their  bondage, 
were  stripped  of  every  thing  they  possessed  by  their 
liberators.     To  such  a  pitch  did  the  misery  subse- 
quently  arrive,  that  the  richest  families  in  Warsaw  164/170/' 
were  literally  in  danger  of  starving,  and  the  interest  fff^g 
of  money  rose  to  eighty  per  cent.      Yet  such  was  the  Fain,  i.  82, 
rapidity  of  the  marches  at  the  opening  of  the  cam-  pr'adt,  85, 
paign,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  exactions  were  q^^j 
abandoned  or  destroyed  before  the  army  had  ad-i-iosf 
vanced  many  leagues  into  the  Russian  territory.1 

It  was  not,  however,  from  any  want  of  foresight  and 
preparation,  as  far  as  human  effort  could  go,  that  the  Prodigious 
troops  were  so  soon  driven  to  the  necessity  of  subsist-  the  Empe- 
ing  by  pillage.    Never  had  such  exertions  been  made™  ^or  the 
to  provide  for  an  army.     Enormous  magazines  had  his  troops, 
been  formed  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  troops  Feb.  24, 
in  the  campaign.    By  the  treaty  already  mentioned, 1812# 
concluded  with  Prussia  a  short  time  before,  that  un- 
happy country  was  compelled  to  furnish  220,000 
quintals  of  oats,  24,000  of  rice,  2,000,000  bottles  of 
beer,  400,000  quintals  of  wheat,  600,000  of  straw, 
350,000  of  hay,  6,000,000  boisseaux  of  oats,  44,000 
oxen,  15,000  horses,  3,600  carriages,  harnessed  and 
famished  with  drivers  and  horses ;  and  hospitals  pro- 
vided with  every  requisite  for  20,000  patients.     At 
Dantzic,  the  grand  depot  of  the  army,  innumerable 
military  stores  were  collected,  and  magazines  capable 
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chap,  of  being  transported  by  water  through  the  Frischaff 
LXV1L  to  Konigsberg,  and  by  land  across  the  country  to 


1812.    Interberg,  where  they  were  received  on  the  Niemen. 

The  active  and  impassioned  mind  of  the  Emperor 

had  long  been  incessantly  occupied  with  this  object; 

the  whole  day  was  passed  in  dictating  letters  to  his 

generals  on  the  subject ;  in  the  night  he  frequently 

rose  from  bed  to  reiterate  his  commands.     "For 

masses  such  as  are  now  to  be  put  in  movement," 

said  he,  "the  resources  of  no  country  can  suffice. 

All  the  caissons  must  be  ready  to  be  laden  with 

bread,  flour,  rice,  vegetables,  and  brandy,  besides 

1  Segur,  i.  what  is  requisite  for  the  movable  columns.    My 

124' a^d    manoeuvres  may  assemble  in  a  moment  four  hun- 

Gourgaud,  dred  thousand  men  at  one  point :  the  country  will 

i  127  •  • 

Fain/i.  92.be  totally  unable  to  provide  for  them  j  every  thing 
c£amb.i.  must  be  fought  by  themselves."1 

Before  approaching  the  Niemen,  the  Emperor  re- 

viewed  the  principal  corps  of  his  army.     On  these 

elevate      occasions,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  he  passed 

t  eir spirit,  tjlr0Ugj1  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  and  enquired 

minutely  into  their  wants  and  equipments.  The 
veterans  he  reminded  of  the  battles  of  the  Pyramids, 
of  the  glories  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena ;  the 
conscripts  seemed  equally  the  object  of  attention: 
was  their  pay  regularly  received,  were  their  rations 
faithfully  served  out,  had  they  any  complaints  to 
make  against  their  officers  ?  Frequently  he  halted 
in  the  centre  of  a  regiment,  and,  calling  the  troops 
around  him,  enquired  what  commissions  were  vacant, 
and  who  were  most  worthy  to  hold  them ;  and  hav- 
ing ascertained  the  age,  services,  and  wounds  of 
those  specified,  immediately  appointed  them  to  the 
vacant  situations  in  the  presence  of  their  comrades. 
Selecting  one  veteran  from  the  ranks,  he  would  re- 
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mind  him  of  the  victory  of  the  Pyramids :  another  chap. 
he  would  himself  decorate  with  the  cross  of  the  Le-  Lxvir- 
gion  of  Honour,  taken  from  his  own  breast,  for  his    1812. 
courage  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz.     To  the  standards 
of  the  distinguished  regiments  as  they  defiled  past, 
riddled  with  shot  and  blackened  with  smoke,  he 
bowed  with  respect.     By  attentions  such  as  these 
Napoleon  gained  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  and  pro- 
duced that  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  person, 
which,  as  much  as  the  splendour  of  his  military  talent,  123.    '  ' 
distinguished  every  period  of  his  career.1 

At  length  he  approached  the  Niemen,  and  the  nu- 
merous battalions  of  the  Grand  Army  converged  to-  Approach 
wards  Kowno,  which  being  the  extreme  point  of  aj^i, 
salient  angle,  where  the  Prussian  projected  into  thear.mJtothe 
Russian   territory,  seemed  a  favourable  point  for 
commencing  operations.     The  infantry  arrived  in 
good  order,  and  left  but  few  stragglers  behind ;  but 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  had  already  begun  to  suffer 
severely:   the  grass,  the  hay,  the  meadows,  were 
soon  entirely  consumed  by  the  enormous  multitude 
of  horses  which  passed  along,  and  the  succeeding 
columns  suffered  severely  from  the  devastation  of 
those  which  had  preceded  them.    Two  hundred  and  Jnne  17- 
twenty  thousand  men,   and   a  hundred   thousand 
horses,  now  concentrated  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
four  different  roads  at  Interberg  on  the  Fregel,  pre- 
sented a  mass  of  combatants  unparalleled  in  modern 
times  for  their  efficiency  and  splendour.    Before  set- 
ting out  for  the  Niemen,  the  troops  were  all  served 
with  provisions  to  convey  them  beyond  that  river  to     * 
Wilna,  the  capital  of  Russian  Poland.    But  all  the 
care  of  the  Emperor  and  his  lieutenants  was  unable 
to  provide  subsistence  for  such  stupendous  masses  : 
the  carriages  and  cattle  which  had  been  seized  in  Old 
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chap.  Prussia,  under  a  provision  that  they  should  be  sent 
'  back  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  Niemen,  were  still 


1812.  kept  for  service  beyond  that  river,  and  the  unhappy 
owners  resumed  the  road  to  their  homes,  destitute 
either  of  money  or  provisions,  and  uttering  the 
loudest  complaints  against  the  injustice  with  which 
they  had  been  treated.  Pillage  and  disorder  were 
already  universal  on  the  flanks  of  the  army ;  and  it 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  want  of  provisions  would 
prove  the  great  difficulty  of  the  campaign.  The 
masses,  however,  pressed  on  without  intermission; 
column  after  column  succeeded  each  other  in  cease- 
Jane  23.  less  march  ;  and  at  length  on  the  23d  June,  before 
daybreak,  the  Imperial  forces  approached  the  river, 
which  as  yet  was  concealed  by  the  great  forest  of 
Pilwisky,  and  the  Emperor  immediately  mounted  on 
horseback  to  reconnoitre  the  banks.  His  horse  sud- 
denly fell  as  he  approached  the  shore,  and  he  was 
precipitated  on  the  sand.  Some  one  exclaimed,  "  It 
is  a  bad  omen — a  Roman  would  have  retired  ;*  but, 
without  regarding  the  augury,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
1  Segur,  i.  construction  of  three  bridges,  and  retired  to  his  quar- 
i.  92, 93.m,ters,  humming  the  tune,  "  Marlborough  s'en  va  a 

Chamb  i*  *a  £uerre>"  an<*  repeating  with  martial  emphasis  the 
170, 173.  line,  "  Ne  sait  quand  il  reviendra.,M 

On  the  approach  of  night  the  following  proclama- 
Napoieon  s  tion  of  the  Emperor  was  read  to  the  troops  : — "Sol- 
tfo^tohu  diers,  the  second  war  of  Poland  is  commenced :  the 
soldiers  on  first  was  terminated  at  Friedland  and  Tilsit,  when 
the  river.  Russia  swore  an  eternal  alliance  with  France,  and 
June  23.    war  w«^  Eng]an(j#     Now  she  violates  her  oaths. 

She  refuses  to  give  any  explanation  of  her  strange 
conduct  till  the  French  eagles  have  repassed  the 
Rhine,  leaving  our  allies  at  her  discretion.  Fate 
drags  her  on — let  her  destinies  be  fulfilled*    Doe* 
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she  imagine  we  are  degenerated  ?     Are  we  not  still  cnAP. 
the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz  ?    We  are  placed  between  LXVIL 


dishonour  and  war;  our  choice  cannot  be  doubtful.    1812* 
Let  us  then  advance,  cross  the  Niemen,  and  carry 
the  war  into  her  own  territory.     The  second  Polish 
war  will  be  as  glorious  as  the  first ;  but  the  peace 
we  conclude  shall  be  its  own  guarantee,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  fatal  influence  which  for  fifty  years 
Russia  has  exercised  in  the  affairs  of  Europe."    The 
soldiers,  grouped  in  circles,  heard  these  animating 
words  with  enthusiasm,  and  immediately  the  signal 
to  advance  was  given :  vast  columns  defiled  out  of 
the  forest  and  hollows  with  which  the  banks  of  the 
river  abounded,  and  pressed  in  silence  to  the  margin 
of  the  stream;  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  mea- 
sured tread  of  marching  bands,  not  a  light  was  suf- 
fered to  shine  on  the  vast  and  disciplined  array  ofiSeguP>|# 
France.     The  troops  halted  and  lay  down  on  thej44-^1- 
edge  of  the  river,  too  impatient  to  sleep,  and  eagerly  1, 1812. 
gazing  through  the  gloom  at  the  Russian  shore.1 

At  one  in  the  morning  the  corps  of  Davoust  broke 
up  and  crossecUhe  river,  and  shortly  after  its  advanced  Splendid 
guard  took  possession  of  Kowno.     The  tent  of  the  th^ci-oss- 
Emperor  was  placed  on  an  eminence  three  hundred  |?^flhe 
paces  from  the  bank,  and  as  the  sun  rose  he  beheld 
the  resplendent  mass  slowly  descending  to  the  bridges.  June  24. 
The  world  had  never  seen  so  magnificent  an  array  as 
lay  before  him ;  horse,  foot,  and  cannon  in  the  finest 
order,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  equipment,  inces- 
santly issued  from  the  forest,  and  wound  down  the 
paths  which  led  to  the  river :  the  glittering  of  the 
arms,  the  splendour  of  the  dress,  the  loud  shouts  of 
the  men  as  they  passed  the  Imperial  station,  inspired 
universal  enthusiasm,  and  seemed  to  afford  a  certain 
presage  of  success*    The  burning  impatience  of  the 
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chap   young  conscripts  ;  the  calm  assurance  of  the  veteran 
LXViL  soIdWs;  the  confident  ardour  of  the  younger  offi- 
1812.    cerg .  foe  dubious  presentiments  of  the  older  generals, 
filled  every  heart  with  thrilling  emotion.     The  for- 
mer were  impatient  for  the  campaign  as  the  com- 
mencement of  glory  and  fortune  ;  the  latter  dreaded 
it  as  the  termination  of  ease  and  opulence.    None 
entered  on  it   without   anxiety  and  interest.    No 
sinister  presentiments  now  were  visible  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Emperor ;  the  joy  which  he  felt  at 
the  re-commencement  of  war  communicated  an  uni- 
versal degree  of  animation.    Two  hundred  thousand 
men,  including  forty  thousand  horse,  of  whom  twelve 
thousand  were  cuirassiers,  cased  in  glittering  steel, 
passed  the  river  that  day  in  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror.   Could  the  eye  of  prophecy  have  foreseen  the 
i  Segur>  L  thin  and  shattered  remains  of  this  countless  host, 
144, 145.  which  a  few  months  afterwards  were  alone  destined 

Bout.  l. 

1G2.  Fain,  to  regain  the  shore  of  the  Niemen,  the  change  would 
Chara'b.  i.  have  appeared  too  dreadful  for  any  human  powers 
172,         of  destruction  to  have  accomplished.1 

The  passage  of  troops  continued  incessantly  dur- 
ing the  24th  and  25th ;  and  the  cavalry  under  Murat, 
passing  Davoust's  corps,  took  the  lead  in  the  ad- 
vance.    The  Viceroy  and  Jerome,  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  armies,  crossed  some  days  afterwards 
at  Pilony  and  Grodno,  the  former  at  the  head  of 
seventy,  the  latter  of  sixty-five  thousand  men,  and 
immediately  began  to  advance  against  the  corps  of 
*  Lab.  31,  Bagrathion,  which  lay  in  the  opposite  country;  whilst 
f2i73.0ut"  Macdonald  passed  the  Niemen  at  Tilsit,  and  on  the 
Oianih.i.  gd  July  Schwartzenbere  crossed  the  frontier  bv 

173.  1<um,  J  •**■-!•• 

i.  168, 172.  passing  the  Bug  at  Moguilmca.* 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  at  a  ball  at  a  country 
house  of  General  Benningsen,  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Wilna,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  chap. 
river  reached  him.   He  concealed  the  despatches,  and  LXVIf- 


remained  with  the  company  till  its  close,  without  ex-    1812. 
hibiting  any  change  of  manner,  or  revealing  in  any  Prociama- 
way  the  momentous  news  he  had  received.     On  the  Emperor* 
same  night,  however,  after  the  festivities  were  over,  Alexander 
he  prepared  and  published  the  following  proclamation  siansonth© 
to  the  nation  and  army: — "For  long  we  have  ob-  j^S?" 
served  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  French  Em- 1812- 
peror  towards  Russia,  but  we  always  entertained  the 
hope  of  avoiding  hostilities  by  measures  of  concilia- 
tion; but,  seeing  all  our  efforts  without  success,  we 
have  been  constrained  to  assemble  our  armies.    Still 
we  hoped  to  maintain  peace,  by  resting  on  our  fron- 
tiers in  a  defensive  attitude,  without  committing  any 
act  of  aggression.     All  these  conciliatory  measures 
have  failed:  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  a  sudden 
attack  on  our  troops  at  Kowno,  has  declared  war. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  nothing  can  induce  bim  to 
remain  at  peace,  all  that  remains  for  us  is  to  in- 
voke the  succour  of  the  Most  High,  and  oppose  our 
forces  to  the  enemv.     I  need  not  remind  the  officers 

m 

and  soldiers  of  their  duty,  to  excite  their  valour  j 
the  blood  of  the  brave  Sclavonians  flows  in  their 
veins.  Soldiers,  you  defend  your  religion,  your 
country,  and  your  liberty.  I  am  with  you :  God  is 
against  the  aggressor."  To  the  nation  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  was  announced  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Governor  of  St  Petersburg,  which 
concluded  with  these  remarkable  words: — "  I  have 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  zeal  of  my  people,  and 
the  bravery  of  my  soldiers.  Menaced  in  their  homes, 

-i  •  1       i     •  in  Bout.  1. 

they  will  defend  them  with  their  wonted  nrmness  i&j,  io5. 
and  intrepidity.      Providence  will  bless   our  just  J^^l 
cause.1     The  defence  of  our  country,  of  our  inde-  *•  "2- 

VOL.  VIII.  3  D 
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chap,  pendence  and  national  honour,  have  forced  me  to 
Lunsheath  the  sword.     I  will  not  return  it  to  the 


1812.   scabbard  as  long  as  a  single  enemy  remains  on  the 
Russian  territory." 
The  intelligence  of  the  invasion  of  the  French, 
Noble  re.  and  these  moving  addresses,  excited  the  utmost  en- 
oaho n     thusiasm  in  the  people  and  the  army.     It  was  not 
Russian     mere  military  ardour,  or  the  passion  for  conquest, 
people,      like  that  which  animated  the  French  army ;  hut  a 
forces  re-  deep-rooted  resolution  of  resistance,  founded  on  the 
tntt ;  on     feelings  of  patriotism  and  the  spirit  of  devotion. 
Less  buoyant  at  first,  it  was  more  powerful  at  last : 
founded  on  the  contempt  of  life,  it  remained  un- 
shaken by  disaster,  unsubdued  by  defeat.     As  the 
French  army  advanced,  and  the  dangers  of  Russia 
increased,  it  augmented  in  strength ;  and  while  the 
ardour  of  the  invaders  was  quenched  by  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  enterprise,  the  spirit  of  the  Russians  rose 
with  the  sacrifices  which  their  situation  required. 
It  was  with  feelings  of  regret,  therefore,  that  the 
Russian  army  received  orders  to  retire  before  the 
enemy.    This  resolution  had  been  previously  taken, 
and  all  the  commanders  furnished  with  directions  as 
to  the  route  they  were  to  follow.    The  enormous  su- 
periority of  Napoleon  rendered  it  hopeless  to  attempt 
any  resistance,  till  time  and  the  casualties  incident  to 
so  long  a  march  had  thinned  his  formidable  ranks ; 
nor  was  it  long  before  the  wisdom  of  this  resolution 
became  apparent.     The  sultry  heat  of  the  weather 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Niemen,  was  succeeded  by  a 
tempest  the  fury  of  which  resembled  the  devastating 
hurricanes  of  tropical  climates.    Upon  the  countless 
multitudes  of  Napoleon,  who  traversed  an  exhausted 
country,  covered  with  sterile  sands  or  inhospitable 
forests,  its  violence  fell  with  unmitigated  severity. 
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The  horses  perished  by  thousands  from  the  combined  chap. 
effects  of  incessant  rain  and  unwholesome  provender;   LXVIL 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  five    1812* 
hundred  caissons,  were  left  at  Wilna  without  the 
means  of  transport ;  above  ten  thousand  dead  horses 
were  found  on  the  highway  leading  to  that  city  alone ; 
thirty  thousand  disbanded  soldiers  spread  desolation  «  Segur,  i. 
round  the  army ;  and  before  it  had  been  six  days  in  ^Y^iIm. 
the  Russian  territory,  or  a  single  shot  fired,  twenty. La  B*umf' 
five  thousand  sick  and  dying  men  filled  the  hospitals  i.  177, 18& 
of  Wilna  and  the  villages  of  Lithuania. l 

When  the  retreat  commenced,  the  whole  Russian 
armies  were  under  the  command  of  Alexander  in  Diction 
person :  and  it  was  his  orders  which  Count  Barclay  °f  th? 

j     /t»  n  i  •     •  1       Russian 

de  Tolly,  the  minister  at  war,  communicated  to  the  army  at 
different  corps  of  the  army.  General  Von  Phuil,  VonPPhu\i! 
a  Prussian  by  birth,  who  had  left  the  service  of 
Frederick  William  after  the  disasters  of  1806  and 
entered  into  that  of  Russia,  was  with  the  Emperor 
in  the  capacity  of  adviser ;  and  it  is  owing  to  his 
advice  that  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign,  after- 
wards so  admirably  carried  into  execution  by  Bar- 
clay, is  to  be  ascribed.  He  stood  deservedly  high 
in  the  Emperor's  estimation,  and  had  for  several 
years  instructed  him  in  the  general  principles  of  the 
art  of  war.  Phull  was  a  man  of  genius;  nay,  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  one.  Along  with 
Scharnhorst  and  Massenbach,  he  had  been  chief  of 
the  staff  in  Prussia  in  1806;  and  he  bore  with  him, 
from  his  wasted  and  conquered  country,  as  profound 
a  feeling  of  hatred  at  France  as  either  of  those  ardent 
spirits.  He  had  thoroughly  studied  the  theory  of 
war ;  and,  in  the  seclusion  of  a  contemplative  life, 
had  imbibed  a  clear  sense  of  its  great  principles. 
Bat  he  was  ignorant  of  men,  and  wholly  unskilled 
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chap,  in  the  intrigues  of  a  court ;  constantly  living  with 
lxvii.  ^  departed  great,  he  was  not  an  adequate  match  for 


1812.  the  existing  little;  familiar  with  Caesar  and  Fre- 
derick, he  knew  little  of  the  mode  of  managing 
public  affairs  or  ruling  mankind  in  real  life.  Hence 
he  was  unfit  for  any  practical  command,  and  held 
none ;  but,  nevertheless,  his  forcible  genius,  roman- 
tic turn  of  mind,  and  noble  disinterestedness,  gave 
him  a  great  sway  with  the  Emperor,  and  rendered 
i  cijujge.  him  the  author  of  the  plan,  and  in  the  outset  the 
wit*,  5, 9.  real  commander-in-chief  of  the  campaign.1 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  the  war  minister  who  con- 
Birth  and  ducted  the  retreat  from  the  camp  at  Drissa  to  Boro- 
tOTyof9-  dino,  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and  noblest 
?Sw?yde  characters  which  Russia  ever  produced.  Descended 
from  an  old  Scottish  family,  the  Barclays  of  Towv 
in  Aberdeenshire,*  a  younger  branch  of  which  had 
migrated  to  Livonia,  he  was  the  son  of  a  rural 
clergyman,  and  was  born  in  that  province  in  1755. 
He  entered  the  army  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  in 
1767,  and  without  the  aid  either  of  family  con- 
nexions, court  influence,  or  turn  for  intrigue,  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  mere  force  of  his  mind,  extent  of  his 
acquirements,  and  perseverance  of  his  character,  io 
raising  himself  rapidly  in  the  service,  and  at  length 
attaining  the  very  highest  rank.  He  was  already 
a  colonel  in  1798,  after  thirty-one  years  of  service, 
having  in  the  course  of  that  time  served  with 
distinction  in  the  wars  both  against  the  Turkf, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  Poles.  His  promotion  after 
that  was  rapid,  and  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
important  operations.     In  particular,  in  the  Polish 

*  The  ancient  seat  of  that  family,  an  old  tower  shrouded  in  stately 
trees,  is  to  be  seen  close  by  the  high  road  leading  from  Aberdeen  to 
Inverness,  between  Fyvie  and  Turriff. 
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war  of  1807>  he  was  distinguished  alike  for  his  skill  chap. 
at  Pultusk  and  the  heroic  defence  of  the  village  of  LXViI- 


Eylau;1  while  the  masculine  intrepidity  of  his  mind    1812- 
appeared  in  the  daring  project  of  crossing,  with  a  *  A***,  ▼»- 
considerable  army,  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice — 
a  romantic  exploit,  which  he  accomplished  in  1809 
with  perfect  success.     It  contributed  much  to  awa- 
ken that  high  admiration  of  his  abilities  in  the  Univf ivii. 
Emperor,  which  ultimately  placed  him  in  the  su-  *47-  Sup- 
preme  command  of  the  army  destined  to  contend  Toiiy. 
with  Nanoleon.2 

a. 

Barclay  was,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the  great 
generals  which  the  era  of  the  French  Revolution  Hw  cha- 
produced,  and  certainly  the  greatest,  after  Suwarrow,  p^iei*11 
of  whom  Russia  can  boast.     He  bears  a  closer  re-  ™th  Wel" 

bngton. 

semblance  than  any  other  of  the  continental  cap- 
tains to  Wellington:  for  in  him  the  same  daring  was 
combined  with  the  same  caution  ;  the  same  just 
conception  with  the  same  sagacious  execution j  the 
same  singleness  of  heart  with  the  same  disinterest- 
edness of  character.  We  could  hardly  recognize 
the  dauntless  hero  who  vanquished  Sweden  by 
marching  across  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  accompanied 
by  heavy  trains  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  in  the  consummate  general  who  saved 
Russia  by  his  immortal  retreat  before  Napoleon  in 
1812,  did  we  not  perceive  the  same  diversity  in  Wel- 
lington, striking  with  seemingly  rash  but  really  wise 
daring  at  Assaye,  and  restraining  the  uplifted  arm 
of  retribution  at  Torres  Vedras.  He  had  not  so 
much  native  genius  as  the  English  general,  but 
more  acquired  information  ;  success  in  him  was  not 
the  free  gift  of  rapid  intuition,  but  the  deserved 
reward  of  laborious  study.  On  the  field  of  battle 
bis  coup-cCceil  was  just,  his  valour  calm,  his  firm* 
ness  unconquerable.     But  patriotism  was  his  great 
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chap,  virtue  j  his  sense  of  duty  such  as  nothing  could 
lxvii.  shake>     Jealousy  of  the  command  of  a  foreigner 
1812.    deprived  him,  against  the  Emperor's  wish,  of  the 
supreme  command  before  the  battle  of  Borodino, 
but  he  did  not  the  less  continue  with  ardent  zeal  to 
serve  his  country  in  a  subordinate  command,  till  the 
taking  of  Paris.    Envy  and  malice  continued  to  heap 
injuries  upon  him,  as  it  so  often  does  on  real  great- 
ness, down  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  but  he  replied  to 
them  only  by  renewed  services  in  whatever  station 
1  Biog.      he  was  placed  by  the  Emperor,  though  they  preyed 
162^163*  so  severety  uPon  h*8  heart  as  at  length  to  accelerate 
Barclay,    his  approach  to  the  grave.1 

Unlike  his  noble  rival  in  glory,  Prince  Peter 
Early  his-  Bag  rath i on  had  all  the  advantages  of  rank  and  de- 
Bagra-  scent.  Born  in  1765,  he  was  descended  from  the 
thion.  ancient  princes  of  Georgia,  and  entered  the  Russian 
army  as  a  sergeant  in  1782,  after  his  country  had 
been  irrevocably  united  by  Catharine  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Czar.  He  was  engaged  in  the  terrible 
assault  of  Ockzakow  in  1788,  and  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  war  of  1794  under  Suwarrow  in 
Poland.  Such  was  the  zeal  and  energy  which  he 
showed  in  the  command  of  a  body  of  cavalry  in  that 
campaign,  that  Suwarrow  called  him  "  his  right 
arm,"  and  gave  him  an  important  command  in  Italy 
in  1799,  where  he  commanded  the  corps  which 
gained  such  important  successes  against  Serrurier, 
and  at  the  passage  of  the  Adda.  He  afterwards 
directed  the  movements  of  the  army,  under  Suwarrow, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Trebbia,  and  was  felt  to  be  an 
officer  of  so  much  ability  by  that  great  commander, 
that  he  was  almost  constantly  employed  by  him  as 
the  "  general  of  the  day,"  instead  of  devolving  that 
duty  on  the  other  generals  in  rotation.  Subsequent- 
ly he  nobly  combated  ut  Hollabrunn,  during  the 
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campaign  of  Austerlitz,   with  the  Russian  rear-  chap. 
guard,  against  the  greatly  superior  forces  of  Soult  LXVIL 
and  Murat,  and  afterwards  bore  a  distinguished    1812- 
part  in  the  battles  of  Eylau,  Heilsberg,  and  Fried-  unlvf  Ui. 
land,  in  the  conquest  of  Finland  and  the  war  in-j^^ 
Moldavia,  which  followed  the  peace  of  Tilsit.1  thion. 

A  general  trained  in  such  a  school  was  eminently 
qualified  to  command  one  of  the  principal  armies  of  HUcharac- 
Kussia  during  the  French  invasion.  He  did  notter* 
possess  the  scientific  knowledge  or  methodical  ha- 
bits which  rendered  Barclay  so  great  a  commander $ 
bis  character  and  disposition  led  him  to  a  different 
career.  He  was  not  the  Fabius  but  the  Marcellus 
of  the  war — not  the  shield  but  the  sword  of  the 
empire.  His  love  .  of  the  excitement  of  danger  was 
bo  strong,  his  disposition  so  impetuous,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  be  restrained, 
whenever  the  firing  began,  from  hurrying  to  the 
outposts,  and  sharing  in  the  duties  of  a  common 
lancer  or  grenadier.  At  the  battle  of  Borodino, 
after  having  received  a  severe  wound,  he  was  obliged 
to  dismount ;  but  he  refused  to  leave  the  field,  and, 
seating  himself  on  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  on  the  edge  of  an  intrenchment  which  the 
French  were  assaulting  with  distinguished  valour, 
exclaimed  in  admiration  of  their  courage,  "  Bravo 
Fran9ais,  bravo !"  It  may  easily  be  believed  that  an 
officer  endowed  with  so  heroic  a  temperament  was 
idolized  by  the  soldiers,  whom  he  was  ever  ready  to  jjr£* #lvii# 
lead  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  his  untimely  end  6i,  62. 
on  the  field  of  Borodino  was  mourned  by  the  whole  thiooT 
army  as  if  they  had  lost  a  parent  or  a  brother.* 

Barclay,  with  the  principal  Russian  army,  left 
Wilna  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  on  the  same  day 
Napoleon  entered  it.     He  remained  there  for  seven- 
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chap,  teen  days ;  a  delay  which  military  historians  have 
lxvii.  pronouIlceij  the  greatest  fault  in  his  whole  life.    It 


1812.  i3  certain  that  it  gave  time  to  the  Russian  com- 
Napoleon  manders  to  retire  in  admirable  order,  and  exhibits 
Wifna,anda  striking  contrast  to  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
pursued  his  broken  enemy  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 


remains 
there 


seventeen  or  the  combats  of  Ratisbon  and  Eckmuhl.    Already 

jfl  « 

June  28.    ^e  extraordinary  consumption  of  human  life  in  the 
campaign  had  become  apparent ;  for  as  the  Empe- 
ror reviewed  the  troops  at  Wilna,  they  were  almost 
struck  down  by  the  pestilential  smell  which  the 
westerly  wind  blew  from  the  long  line  of  carcasses  of 
horses  and  bodies  of  men  which  lay  unburied  on 
1  Duma*,    the  road  from  Kowno.1     But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
426.         is  to  be  recollected  that  Lithuania  afforded  none  of 
the  resources  for  a  victorious  army  which  the  opu- 
lent and  cultivated  plains  of  Saxony  or  Bavaria  pre- 
sented.    Vast  forests  of  pine,  or  deserts,  heaths,  and 
sands,  offered  no  resources  for  the  troops.     Con- 
trary to  what  obtains  in  the  old  civilized  states  of 
western  Europe,  the  vicinity  of  the  highways  was 
hardly  more  peopled  or  better  cultivated  than  the 
unfrequented  districts ;  and  if  the  army  outstripped 
the  convoys  which  accompanied  it,  the  soldiers  would 
have  perished  of  want,  or  the  military  array  been 
dissolved  by  the  necessity  of  separating  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marauding  and  pillage*     The  unparalleled 
magnitude  of  his  present  forces  necessarily  impeded 
f        ,    the  Emperor's  movements ;  and  he  felt  that  if  he 
172.  Jom.  advanced,  without  due  precaution,  into  so  sterile  a 
Cnami>  i    regi°n>  ^e  ran  the  r*8k  °f  perishing,  like  Darius, 
187.         from  the  multitude  of  mouths  which  he  had  to  feed.* 
The  ancient  and  unforgotten  patriotism  of  the 
Poles  burst  forth  without  control  for  some  days  after 
the  occupation  of  Wilna.     Napoleon  entered  that 
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city  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  regiment  commanded  chap. 
by  Prince  Radzivil,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  LXV1L 
inhabitants,  who  regarded  him  as  their  liberator.    1S12. 
The  national  banners  were  raised  in  the  midst  of  theEnthu- 
acclamations  of  multitudes ;  the  young  embraced  and  JjJJJp^ 
wept  in  the  public  streets ;  the  aged  brought  forth  on  that 
the  ancient  Polish  dress,  which  had  almost  been  for- 
gotten during  the  days  of  their  humiliation.     The 
Diet  of  Warsaw  declared  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
re-established,  convoked  the  national  diets,  invited 
all  the  Poles  to  unite  together,  and  called  upon  those 
iu  the  Russian  service  to  abandon  their  standards. 
The  Emperor  took  some  steps  at  first,  calculated 
to  favour    the   hope   that   a   national  restoration 
was  in  contemplation.     The  few  days  devoted   at 
Wilna  to  the  repose  of  the  army,  were  given  by  the 
Emperor  to  the  organization  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment extending  over  all  Lithuania.     The  country 
was  divided  into  four  governments ;  and  prefects, 
mayors,  and  assistants,  elected  as  in  the  French  em- 
pire.  Six  regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry, 
were  directed  to  be  raised,  one  of  which  formed  part 
of  Napoleon's  guard ;  and  the  constant  presence  of 
Maret,  his  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  whose  anxiety 
for  the  restoration  of  Poland  was  well  known  in  all 
his  diplomatic  labours,  inspired  the  general  hope 
that  some  decisive  measure  for  the  reversal  of  the^egurji. 
great  act  of  injustice  under  which  it  had  suffered  wasiss!     ' 
in  contemplation.     Altogether,  the  Poles  furnished ^p^V. 
to  Napoleon,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  no  less  181,  iss. 
than  eighty-five  thousand  men.1 

The  first  address  of  the  Polish  Diet  to  the  Em- 
peror was  signally  characteristic  of  the  profound  -fddJe"^' 

rv  i.  i  i   •    -  i«i_i-  u         the  Polish 

feelings  of  undeserved  injury  by  which  that  gallant  Diet  to  the 
nation  were  animated — "Why  have  wejbeen  effaced EmPeror- 
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chap,  from  the  map  of  Europe  ?  By  what  right  have  we 
LXVIL  been  attacked,  invaded,  dismembered?  Whatha?e 
1812.  been  our  crimes,  who  our  judges  ?  Russia  is  the 
author  of  all  our  woes.  Need  we  refer  to  that  exe- 
crable day,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  shouts  of  a 
ferocious  conqueror,  Warsaw  heard  the  last  groans 
of  the  population  of  Praga,  which  perished  entire  by 
fire  or  sword  ?  These  are  the  titles  of  Russia  to  Po- 
land ;  force  has  forged  them,  force  can  alone  burst 
their  fetters.  Frontiers  traced  by  a  spoliating  hand 
can  never  extinguish  our  common  origin,  or  destroy 
our  common  rights.  Yes  I  we  are  still  Poles!  The 
day  of  our  restoration  has  arrived :  the  land  of  the 
Jagellons  and  the  Sobieskis  is  to  resume  all  its 
glory."  The  clergy  were  next  admonished  to  solicit 
the  Divine  protection ;  and  an  address  published  to 
the  Lithuanians  in  the  Russian  army,  calling  upon 
them  to  range  themselves  under  the  banners  of  their 
country.  But  though  Napoleon  was  not  insensible 
to  the  advantages  which  the  co-operation  of  the 
Lithuanians  offered  him,  yet  political  considerations 
of  insurmountable  weight  prevented  him  from  taking 
that  decisive  step  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of 
Poland,  by  which  alone  its  independence,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  powerful  neighbours,  could  be 
effected ;  viz.  the  reunion  of  all  its  partitioned  pro- 
vinces under  one  head.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
ardent,  but  unsteady  and  factious  character  of  the 
Poles,  and  deemed  the  aid  of  their  tumultuous  de- 
mocracy dearly  purchased,  if  the  friendship  of  Aus- 
1  Chamb.  i.  tria  or  Prussia,  his  present  firm  allies  were  endan- 

195.   Fain.  •,  •      •,  •   •.•        i 

i.  181.       gered  in  its  acquisition.1 

He  replied,  therefore,  to  the  address  of  the  Polish 
Diet, — "  I  approve  of  your  efforts,  and  authorize  yoa 
to  continue  them.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  second 
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your  resolutions.     If  you  are  unanimous,  you  may  chap. 
indulge  the  hope  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  recog-  Lxvn' 
nise  your  rights;  but  in  these  remote  and  widely    WW- 
extended  countries,  it  is  solely  in  the  unanimity  of  His  views 
the  efforts  of  the  population  that  you  can  find  hopes  j^ttbJ^Jb" 
of  establishing  it.     Let  Lithuania,  Samogitia,  Vol-  reply, 
hynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  be  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  which  I  have  witnessed  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  Providence  will  crown  your 
efforts  with  success.   I  must  at  the  same  time  inform 
you,  that  I  have  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  can  sanction  no  movement 
tchich  may  endanger  the  peaceable  possession  of  her 
Polish  provinces"     These  words  froze  every  heart 
with  horror.     It  was  evident  that  he  was  willing 
enough  to  disturb  Russia  by  a  revolt  in  her  Lithu- 
anian dominions,  but  had  no  inclination  to  embroil 
himself  with  Austria  or  Prussia,  by  a  general  re- 
union of  the  Polish  provinces ;  and  without  that,  it 
was  universally  felt  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom 
would  prove  an  illusory  dream.     The  provincial 
government  which  he  had  established  did  not  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  nation ;  no  guarantee  for  the  *  Se^r>  >• 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  given;  distrust  and  Oginski,' 
dissatisfaction  succeeded  to  the  transports  of  incon-  cj,^'  5. 
siderate  joy  j  and  Napoleon,  by  yielding  to  the  die- 1??> l?6- 
tates  of  a  cautious  policy,  lost  the  support  of  a  gallant  i83,'i85. 
people.1 

While  Napoleon,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
moved  upon  Wilna,  Jerome  and  Davoust  advanced  More- 
against  Bagrathion,  who  was  forced  to  fall  back  by  jeerome 
an  eccentric  line  of  retreat  towards  Bobrinsk.    The  •*«»*  Ba- 
rapidity  of  the  advance  of  the  French  centre  cut  off 
the  communication  between  the  two  Russian  armies; 
and  by  pushing  back  Barclay  five  days  before  the 
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chap,  position  of  Bagrathion  was  disturbed,  he  hoped  to 
'  repeat  the  oblique  attack  on  a  great  scale  which  had 


1812.   provecl  so  fatal  to  the  Austrians  at  Lissa.     Bagra- 
thion, in  consequence,  fell  back:  but  finding  that  his 
advanced  posts,  in  consequence  of  the  oblique  ad- 
vance of  the  French  centre,  encountered  the  corps  of 
Davoust,  whom  Napoleon  had  detached  from  the 
Grand  Army  to  prevent  his  rejoining  the  Russian 
centre,  he  was  obliged  to  make  several  detours;  and 
July  9.      in  the  course  of  one  of  these,  his  cavalry,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Cossacks,  encountered  at  Mir  the  advanced 
guard  of  Jerome's  army,  composed  of  three  regiments 
of  Polish  cavalry.     A  sharp  action  ensued,  which 
terminated  favourably  to  the  Russians;  and  the  day 
July  10.    following  a  still  more  serious  combat  took  place,  be- 
tween six  Polish  regiments  and  the  Cossack  cavalry, 
which  also  terminated  in  the  repulse  of  the  invaders. 
These  brilliant  affairs,  which  were  the  first  engage- 
ments of  the  campaign,  produced  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm in  the  Russian  army ;  but  Bagrathion,  wisely 
judging  that  even  a  total  defeat  of  Jerome's  army, 
190*228    ^  drawing  him  further  from  the  interior,  would 
Jomini,  iv.  only  enable  Davoust  to  interpose  between  his  army 
i.  199, 200!  aQd  the  retiring  columns  of  Barclay,  continued  his 
208° '213    re*reat»  and  reached  in  safety  the  ramparts  of  Bo- 
216.'         brinsk  on  the  Berezina,  on  the  18th  July. 

The  object  of  Napoleon  in  these  movements  was 

Their  m    to  separate  entirely  Bagrathion  from  Barclay  de 

success,     Tolly,  and  enclose   the  former  between  Jerome's 

quent  dis-  army,  which  pressed  his  rear,  and  Davoust's  corps, 

Kapdeon0  which  was  destined  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  its 

SoMw°f  A311^  or  occupy  the  termination  of  the  roads  by 

which  it  was  retiring,  or  might  seek  to  regain  by 

cross-roads  the  intrenched  camp  of  Drissa,  where  the 

whole  army  was  ordered  to  rendezvous.  But  the  ra- 
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pidity  and  skill  of  the  Russian  movements,  joined  to  chap. 
the  inexplicable  tardiness  of  Jerome's  pursuit,  having  Lxvn* 


rendered  this  well-conceived  design  abortive,  the  Em-    * 8 1 2- 
peror  deprived  his  brother,  with  bitter  reproaches,  July  8. 
of  his  command,  and  placed  the  corps  of  Junot  and 
Poniatowski  under  the  orders  of  Davoust*     This 
change  did  not  improve  the  success  of  the  movements 
for  the  capture  of  Bagrathion.   That  general  reached 
Minsk  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  12th  resumed  his 
march  for  Witepsk.     Both  armies  advanced  with 
expedition  to  occupy  Mohilow,  which  commanded 
the  entrance  of  the  defiles  by  which  the  cross  move- 
ment towards  Barclay  was  to  be  effected;  but  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  diligence  of  the  Russians,  they 
found  it  already  in  the  hands  of  Davoust,  who  de- 
fended its  approaches  with  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  bad  adopted  every  imaginable  precaution  to  se- 
cure it  from  attack.     On  the  23d  July,  Bagrathion  July  23. 
pushed  forward  General  Raeffskoi  with  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  attack  the  French  position,  which  was 
extremely  strong,  in  the  defiles  of  a  forest  which 
was  filled  with  artillery  and  tirailleurs.  An  obstinate 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Russians  displayed 
their  characteristic  intrepidity  in  sustaining  unmoved  1  j0m.  iv. 
for  hours,  at  the  entrance  of  the  ravine,  the  most  ter-  7^Jt]\ 
rible  fire  of  musketry  and  grape-shot:1  but  being 236, 237. 
unable  to  force  the  French  from  their  strong  ground,  273, 279. 

*  "  I  am  extremely  displeased  at  the  King  of  Westphalia  (Jerome) 
for  not  having  sent  his  light  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  under  Ba- 
grathion. It  is  impossible  to  manoeuvre  worse  than  he  has  done.  Had 
Poniatowski  only  a  single  division  he  should  have  been  sent  forward  on 
that  duty ;  whereas,  in  fact,  he  had  his  whole  corps.  By  thus  forget- 
ting all  rules,  as  well  as  his  express  instructions,  Bagrathion  has  gained 
time  to  make  his  retreat  with  perfect  leisure.  The  whole  fruit  of  my 
manoeuvres,  and  the  finest  opportunity  of  the  war,  has  been  lost  by  his 
singular  forgetfulness  of  the  first  principles  of  the  military  art.*' — Fain, 
1.230. 
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chap.  Bagrathion  wisely  commenced  a  retreat,  which  was 
lxvii.  conducted  in  admirable  order,  and  with  little  molest* 
1812.   tion.     The  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  con- 
sisting of  somewhat  above  three  thousand  men  on 
the  Russian,  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  on  the 
French  part. 

The  junction  of  Count  PI  a  toff,*   with  a  large 

•  Platoff,  headman  or  "  he t man"  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and 
who  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  almost  every  battle,  from  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  on  the  Niemen  to  its  termination  at  Paris,  was  born 
on  the  banks  of  the  Don  in  the  year  1763,  so  that,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age.    He  early 
entered  into  the  army,  and  commanded  the  Cossacks  in  the  bloody 
Polish  campaigns  of  1806-7,  and  in  the  subsequent  campaigns  against 
the  Turks  in  1809-10.      Though  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  period  of 
life  when  the  activity  of  youth  has  generally  cooled  down  into  the 
more  sober  caution  of  age,  yet  he  retained  undiminished  the  activity 
and  fire  of  his  earlier  years,  and  was  always  ready,  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  to  set  out  with  his  indefatigable  Cossacks,  and  either 
march  any  distance  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  or  engage  in  any  attack, 
how  hazardous  soever,  upon  their  forces.    Enduring  of  fatigue,  hardy 
in  habit,  unaccustomed  to  luxury,  he  slept  with  equal  ease  on  the  damp 
ground  or  the  snow,  covered  with  his  cloak,  and  with  his  saddle  for  bis 
pillow,  as  on  a  bed  of  down,  and  in  the  palaces  of  princes.    The  acti* 
vity  which  his  example  communicated  to  the  hardy  children  of  the  de- 
sert was  such,  that  in  course  of  the  campaign  they  became  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  the  French,  and  did  the  invading  army  more 
mischief  than  the  iiite  of  the  Imperial  Guard.    Platoff  had  a  command- 
ing figure,  being  six  feet  four  inches  in  height ;  he  was  distinguished  by 
a  benevolent  expression  of  countenance,  and  possessed  all  the  affability  of 
manner  and  joviality  of  disposition  which  endears  a  chief  to  rude  as* 
tions.    He  took  little  pains  to  prevent  his  followers  from  plundering, 
and  they  accordingly  carried  off,  without  mercy,  whatever  they  could 
stuff  under  their  saddles ;  but  deeds  of  unnecessary  cruelty  always  met 
with  bis  reprobation,  and,  when  detected,  were  severely  punished.  Such 
was  his  influence  with  his  countrymen  on  the  Don,  that  the  whole  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  nation,  would  have  willingly  turned  oat 
at  his  request ;  and  it  was  very  much  owing  to  this  cause,  that  the  for- 
midable reinforcement  of  two-and-twenty  regiments  of  these  nomad 
warriors  joined  the  Russian  army  after  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and 
made  the  scales  of  war,  then  hanging  nearly  even,  turn  decisively 
1  B»og,       against  the  French  Emperor.    The  author  had  the  happiness  of  form- 
Univ-         ing  an  acquaintance  with  this  distinguished  warrior  at  Paris  in  1814, 
38*  Pla!'   and  many  of  the  "m6*0*68  of  *****  and  ^  succeeding  campaign  were 
toff.  received  from  him  or  his  officers.1 
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body  of  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  having  raised  Bagra-  chap. 
thion's  army  on  the  following  day  to  fifty-five  thou-  LXVIL 


sand  men,  he  might,  without  difficulty,  have  forced    1812- 
Davoust  from  his  position,  and  continued  his  move-  Bagra-    , 
ment  by  Mohilow,  as  Davoust  had  not  more  than  eftJ°cnu  his 
thirty-four  thousand  to  oppose  him.   But  the  favour- *etreat  *° 
able  position  of  the  French  army,  which  communi- 
cated by  an  interior  line  with  the  centre,  under  Na- 
poleon, rendering  that  a  hazardous  operation,  he 
prudently  retired  to  Novo-Bichow,  from  whence  he 
crossed  the  Borysthenes,  and  leisurely  advanced  by 
Mestilau  to  Smolensko,  where  he  joined  the  main 
army  under  Barclay  on  the  3d  August.     Davoust, 
intimidated  by  the  severity  of  the  combat  at  Mohilow, 
did  not  venture  to  follow  his  rival  across  that  deep 
and  marshy  river ;  and  thus  the  whole  measures  of 
the  French  for  the  separation  or  capture  of  Bagra-  x  Jom  iT 
thion's  forces,  though  conducted  by  two  armies,  each  76, 77. 
of  which  was  as  numerous  as  his  own,  ultimately  238, 239. 
proved  abortive.1 

Meanwhile,  the  main  Russian  army,  after  leaving  Retreat  of 
Wilna  under  Barclay,  retired  to  the  intrenched  camp1?6  Rn* 

»  *  *  wan  main 

of  Drissa,  on  the  river  D wina.    The  Emperor  on  the  wm;  to 
8th  July,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Pulta-  trenched 
wa,  published  an  energetic  address  to  his  soldiers,  who  p^i^and 
were  somewhat  discouraged  by  their  long  retreat  be- thence  to 
fore  the  enemy.*     This  camp,  intrenched  with  the  juiy  9, 

*  "Soldiers !  When  the  enemy  dared  to  cross  our  frontiers,  we  were 
bo  much  scattered,  that  it  was  necessary  to  retire  in  order  to  effect  the 
reunion  of  the  troops.  Now  this  is  effected.  The  whole  of  the  first 
army  is  here  assembled :  the  field  of  battle  is  open  to  your  valour ; — so 
docile  to  rule,  so  ardent  to  maintain  the  reputation  which  your  valour 
has  acquired,  you  are  about  to  gain  laurels  worthy  of  yourselves  and 
of  your  ancestors.  The  remembrance  of  your  valour,  the  eclat  of  your 
renown,  engage  you  to  surpass  yourselves  by  the  glory  of  your  actions. 
The  foes  of  your  country  have  already  experienced  the  weight  of  your 
arms.    Go  on,  then,  in  the  spirit  of  your  fathers,  and  destroy  the  enemy 
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ghap.  utmost  care,  and  capable  of  containing  a  hundred 

'  thousand  men,  had  been  selected  and  fortified  long 

1812.   before  as  a  favourable  position  for  covering  the  road 

July  8.      to  St  Petersburg.     It  was  defended  by  ten  redoubts 

and  354  pieces  of  cannon.*    But  it  became  entirely 

useless  and  even  perilous,  when  Napoleon,  moving 

the  mass  of  his  forces  towards  his  right,  threatened 

not  only  to  advance  in  the  direction  of  Moscow,  but 

who  has  dared  to  attack  your  religion  and  national  honour  even  in  your 
homes,  in  the  midst  of  your  wives  and  children.  God,  who  is  the  wit- 
ness of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  will  sanctify  your  arms  by  his  divine 
benediction." — Chambrat,  i.  215. 

*  Although  the  camp  at  Drissa  has  not  attained  such  celebrity  as  the 
Descrip-  vast  labour  exerted  on  it  might  have  led  one  to  anticipate,  yet  it  was 
tion  of  the  one  0f  the  greatest  military  constructions  of  modern  times.  The  Rn«- 
camp  at      8jang  nft^  ^een  iaDOUring  at  it  assiduously  for  above  two  years,  in  tbe 

firm  belief  that,  from  its  situation,  it  would,  if  held  by  a  large  army, 
render  the  advance  of  any  hostile  army  either  towards  St  Petersburg  or 
Moscow  impossible,  and  that  itself,  by  art,  might  be  rendered  impreg- 
nable. The  outer  circle  of  the  works  was  formed  of  a  line  of  embrasure? 
for  musketry.  Fifty  paces  behind  them  was  a  line  of  field-works  alter- 
nately open  and  close :  the  former  being  intended  for  the  batteries,  the 
latter  for  single  battalions  stationed  under  cover  of  the  batteries.  Two 
hundred  paces  behind  this  line  of  works  was  an  interior  range,  en- 
tirely shut  in,  and  bristling  with  cannon;  in  the  centre  was  a  stiil 
stronger  intrenchment,  intended  either  to  serve  as  a  refuge  in  case  of 
disaster  and  a  support  in  the  event  of  retreat.  Though  this  fortifica- 
tion was  evidently  complicated  and  artificial,  yet  it  was  strong ;  and  as 
it  was  mounted  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  defended  by 
so  resolute  a  body  of  men  as  the  Russian  army,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  by  any  direct  attack,  even  with  his  gigantic  forces,  Napoleon 
could  have  forced  it.  But  the  ground  was  sandy;  no  devices  for 
strengthening  the  external  works  by  palisades,  felled  trees,  &<%,  bad 
been  resorted  to ;  of  the  seven  bridges  destined  for  the  retreat  of  the 
army  in  rear,  not  one  had  yet  been  constructed ;  and,  above  all,  the 
whole  camp  was  liable  to  be  turned  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina, 
where  there  was  no  fortress  whatever.  The  little  town  of  Drissa  sIm'. 
which  lay  opposite  the  left  wing,  was  destitute  of  any  support;  and  the 
long  wooden  sheds,  in  which  enormous  quantities  of  provisions,  cbiefk 
flour,  had  been  accumulated,  were  without  cover,  and  liable  to  be  easiiv 
set  on  fire  by  a  shower  of  howitzers.  It  was  these  defects  which  caused 
it  ultimately  to  be  abandoned  without  any  contest,  after  immense  sum* 
had  been  employed  in  its  construction. — See  Clausewitz,  Campaign 
of  1812,  p.  22-23. 
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to  throw  the  Russian  army  towards  Livonia  and  the  °^f- 

sea,  and  sever  it  from  its  communication  with  the '- 

heart  of  the  empire.     To  avoid  such  a  catastrophe,      8    ' 
and  at  the  syne  time  facilitate  the  long  wished-for 
junction  with  Bagrathion,  who,  since  his  repulse  at 
Mohilow,  had  been  driven  to  the  circuitous  route  of 
Borissow  and  Liady,  with  a  view  to  join  Barclay  at 
Witepsk  or  Smolensko,  the  general-in-chief  resolved 
to  evacuate  the  camp  of  Drissa,  and  retire  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dwina  to  Witepsk,     On  the  14th  July  14. 
July,  Barclay  broke  up  from  his  in  trench  men  ts;  and 
on  the  16th,  the  headquarters  were  established  at 
Polotsk,  where  the  Emperor  quitted  the  army  and 
hastened  to  Moscow,  to  stimulate  by  his  presence 
the  patriotic  efforts  of  that  important  capital,  which 
was  evidently  about  to  become  the  principal  object 
of  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.     He  left  the  chief  com-  iso,  198^ 
mand  in  the  hands  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who,  though  chimb.L 
admirably  qualified  for  the  duty,  received  little  cor*  213, 217. 
dial  support  from  the  native  Russian  generals  under  274/275. 
his  orders,1 

On  the  16th  July  Napoleon  moved  from  Wilna, 
and  advanced  with  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  2*^J^ 
men  towards  the  camp  of  Drissa.     Finding  it  eva-  to  the 
cuated  at  his  approach,  he  halted  for  six  days  at 
Gloubokoie ;  and  on  the  22d  continued  his  movement 
towards  Witepsk,  and  reached  the  Dwina  on  the 
24th  at  Bechenchowiczi.     Barclay,  perceiving  that 
he  was  throwing  the  mass  of  his  forces  on  the  right 
towards  Witepsk,  resolved  to  anticipate  him  in  his 
march  to  that  place,  in  order  to  preserve  his  own 
communication  with  Smolensko,  where  he  expected 
to  effect  his  junction  with  Bagrathion.     In  conse- 
quence, the  Russian .  headquarters  were  advanced 
with  great  rapidity  to  Witepsk  on  the  23d,  and  a 

vol.  viii.  3  E 
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chap,  large  part  of  the  army  was  crossed  over  to  the  left 
*  .bank  of  the  stream — a  perilous  operation,  and  which 


1812.  exposed  the  troops  to  the  dangers  which  had  been 
so  severely  experienced,  when  a  similar  movement 
was  made  to  the  left  of  the  Niemen  in  presence  of 
the  enemy  at  Friedland.  The  delay  of  Napoleon  at 
Gloubokoie,  however,  preserved  the  Russian  army 
from  a  similar  disaster.  His  advanced  posts  did  not 
reach  Ostrowno  till  the  25th,  by  which  time  Barclay 
had  assembled  all  his  forces,  eighty  thousand  strong, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Witepsk;  and  the  vanguard, 
consisting  of  twelve  thousand  men,  was  strongly 
posted  under  Ostermann  on  the  wooded  heights 
which  adjoin  the  former  town.  No  movement  in  the 
campaign  was  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  Rus- 
sians than  this  advance  upon  Witepsk ;  and  if  Na- 
poleon had  not  delayed  six  days,  apparently  without 
a  cause,  at  Gloubokoie,  he  could  with  ease  have  an- 
ticipated the  enemy  at  that  important  point ;  perma- 
nently interposed  the  bulk  of  his  forces  between  Bar- 
clay and  Bagrathion ;  and,  throwing  back  the  for- 
mer towards  St  Petersburg,  and  the  latter  on  Smolen- 
sko  and  Moscow,  cut  off  the  former  from  the  south- 
ern provinces  and  principal  resources  of  the  empire. 
With  such  precision  had  the  orders  of  Napoleon 
been  obeyed,  that  the  whole  corps  of  the  army  which 
he  commanded  in  person  reached  the  rendezvous  on 
the  Dwina  at  the  same  hour,  though  their  march 
had  begun  a  hundred  leagues  in  the  rear  from  the 
1  Bout.  i.  banks  of  the  Niemen.  The  assemblage  of  one  hundred 
j^^J5'  and  eighty  thousand  men  at  the  same  point,  pro- 
73.  Fain,  duced  for  some  time  an  inextricable  confusion ;  but 

i  273 

Segur,  i.  by  degrees  the  different  corps  defiled  to  the  separate 
Chimb  5j  P08*8  assigned  to  them  j  and  before  midnight  silence 
22iy  227.  reigned  in  the  midst  of  that  innumerable  army.1 
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On  the  25th  and  26th,  Murat,  at  the  head  of  ten   chap. 
thousand  horse  and  two  thousand  light  troops,  the  LXVI 
advanced  guard  of  the  French,  attacked  Count  Oster*    1812# 
mann  near  Ostrowno,  and  several  severe  actions  en-  Position  of 
sued,  in  the  course  of  which  he  charged  in  person  sians,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  Polish  lancers.     The  Russian  in-^j£®hBftrp 
fantry,  strongly  posted  in  the  thick  woods  with  which  clay  had 
the  country  abounded,  arrested  by  a  heavy  fire  the  there, 
advance  of  the  French  cavalry ;  and  many  charges  July  26% 
were  made  on  both  sides  with  various  success,  and 
without  any  decisive  effect.     During  the  delay  oc- 
casioned by  these  actions,  both  parties  brought  up 
the  main  body  of  their  forces  ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th,  the  whole  Russian  army,  eighty-two 
thousand  strong,  was  to  be  seen  posted  on  an  ele- 
vated plain  which  covered  the  approaches  to  Witepsk. 
Their  superb  cavalry,  amounting  to  above  ten  thou- 
sand soldiers,  were  stationed  in  double  lines  in  front 
of  the  right  of  the  position ;  the  infantry  in  the 
centre,  behind  the  deep  bed  of  the  Leizipa ;  and  a 
magnificent  array  of  artillery  occupied  the  left  on  a 
series  of  wooded  eminences.     Napoleon,  at  the  head 
of  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  made  every 
preparation  for  an  attack  on  the  following  day.    Se- 
veral severe  skirmishes  between  the  advanced  guards, 
in  presence  of  their  respective  armies,  with  alternate 
success,  elevated  the  hope  of  the  contending  parties;  goo8^* 
and  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  sharpened  their  wea-  205.  Bout* 

i  218  220 

pons,  and  prepared  for  a  mortal  struggle  on  the  fol-  paillf  |. 
lowing  day.  Napoleon's  last  words  to  Murat  at  night-  £79, 282. 
fall  were,  "To-morrow  at  five,  the  sun  of  Austerlitz !"  229, 231! 

In  truth,  the  Russian  general,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  disproportion  of  numbers,  had  taken  the 
hold  resolution  to  give  battle  on  the  following  day, 
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chap,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
lxvil  ^  French  while  defiling  by  a  flank  movement  in 


1812-    the  direction  of  Orcha,  where  he  had  appointed 
Intern-     Bagrathion  to  meet  him.     But  during  the  night  in* 
SSpm.r°mtelligence  was  received,  which  fortunately  induced 
4^'j^  him  to  change  his  determination.  It  appeared,  from 
to  retreat  letters  brought  by  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  that 
lensko?"    Bagrathion  having  been  arrested  by  Davoust  at 
^Serdr^Mohilow,  and  unable,  in  consequence,  to  continue  his 
theretreat. march  to  Orcha,  had  crossed  the  Dnieper,  and  was 
moving  towards  Smolensky     Barclay  immediately 
resolved  to  discontinue  his  intended  flank  movement 
towards  Orcha,  and  abandoning  Witepsk,  to  effect 
his  junction  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  renowned 
bulwark  of  the  Russian  empire.     Brilliant  watch- 
fires  were  kept  up  in  the  Russian  lines  during  the 
gight,  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  were  resolved 
to  give  battle;    but   meanwhile  the  whole  army 
broke  up  from  its  encampment,  and  the  important 
-    and  perilous  duty  of  protecting  the  rear  was  intrust- 
ed to  Count  Pahlen.     Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
Jul/  28.    28th,  Murat,  who  had  bivouacked  with  the  advanced 
posts,  approached  the  enemy's  station,  but  found 
their  camp  entirely  deserted.    With  such  skill  had 
the  retreat  been  conducted,  that  not  a  weapon,  not  a 
baggage-waggon,  not  a  straggler,  bad  been  left  be- 
hind.*    Following  on  the  traces  of  the  enemy,  the 
.  n       .  advanced  guard  was  unable,  at  the  separation  of  the 

*  Segur,  l  i       -  o     T*  i  iw 

209.  Bout,  two  roads  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  to  ascer- 
p^'if24,tain  which  their  opponents  bad  followed!  The 
?5^?r;  French  officers  beheld  with  astonishment  the  science 
237.        and  discipline  of  their  enemies,1  and  were  obliged 

*  u  'T would  seem  as  if  their  mother  earth, 
Had  swalloir'd  up  her  warlike  birth." 
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to  acknowledge  with  shame,  that  there  was  more  chap. 
order  in  the  Russian  retreating  than  in  their  own  LXVIL 


advancing  columns.  1812. 

The  Viceroy  at  length  discovered  the  Russian 
rearguard  slowly  retiring  in  admirable  order  over  Adranceof 
the  plain  towards  Smolensko.  Some  charges  executed  toWitepsk, 
against  it  hy  the  French  chasseurs  were  not  only  re-  JjfjJSr11* 
pulsed,  but  the  assailants  destroyed.     The  exhausted  felt  there, 
state  of  the  horses  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
cavalry  to  act  with  effect,  and  the  retreating  riders 
could  only  save  their  extenuated  steeds  by  leading 
them  by  the  bridles,  walking  by  their  sides ;  the  rays 
of  a  powerful  sun  overwhelmed  the  soldiers,  and 
every  thing  conspired  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  re- 
pose.   In  truth,  the  losses  of  the  army  during  their 
long  march  had  been  such,  that  a  halt  could  no 
longer  be  dispensed  with.     Napoleon  had  accom- 
plished the  advance  from  Kowno  and  Grodno  to 
Witepsk,  without  magazines  or  convoys,  in   little 
more  than  thirty  days ;  whereas  Charles  XII.  had 
taken  eight  months  to  traverse  the  same  space,  with 
the  whole  stores  of  the  army  accompanying  its  co- 
lumns.   From  the  want  of  magazines,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  conveying  an  adequate  supply  of  pro- 
visions for  so  immense  a  host,  disorders  of  every  kind 
had  accumulated  in  a  frightful  manner  on  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  army;  neither  bread  nor  spirits 
were  to  be  had ;  the  flesh  of  overdriven  animals  and 
bad  water  constituted  the  sole  subsistence  of  the 
soldiers  ;  the  burning  sua  during  the  day,  and  cold 
dews  at  night,  multiplied  dysenteries  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.     Pillage  was  universal :  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  soldiery  burst  through  all  the  restraints 
of  discipline ;  and  a  crowd  of  stragglers  and  ma- 
rauders on  all  sides,  now  swelled  to  above  thirty 
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chap,  thousand,  both  seriously  diminished  the  strength 
LXVIL  and  impaired  the  character  of  the  army.    Napoleon 


1812.    yielded  to  the  necessities  of  his  situation  :  the  head- 
quarters were  established  at  Witepsk,  and  his  nu- 
*  Bout.  i.   merous  corps  cantoned  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dwint 
8«gtir,  i.    and  the  Borysthenes ;  while  the  Russian  army,  no 
Chamb  I   'on£er  molested  in  its  retreat,  slowly  retired  to  Smo- 
24i,  243.  lensko,  where  Bagrathion  was  awaiting  its  approach.1 
Already  it  had  become  apparent  that  a  difficulty 
immense    was  to  be  encountered  in  this  war,  to  which  Napo- 
experienc-  ^eon  ™  &M  his  former  invasions  had  been  a  stranger, 
ed  in  pro-  pillage  and  disorders  are  always  the  inseparable  con- 
sistence for  comitants  of  the  assemblage  of  large  bodies  of  men, 
u££n£  ^d  were  far  from  being  unknown  in  his  previous 
campaigns ;  but  on  these  occasions  they  had  been 
the  accompaniment  only  of  the  advancing  columns ; 
order  and  discipline  were  soon  established  in  the 
rear ;  and  when  the  troops  went  into  quarters  and 
received  their  rations  regularly,  they  were  maintain- 
ed with  almost  as  little  difficulty  as  in  their  own  coun- 
try.    But  in  the  Russian  war,  when  disorders  once 
commenced,  they  never  ceased  ;  and,  whatever  dis- 
cipline the  Emperor  established  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  own  headquarters,  the  whole  lines  of 
communication  in  the  rear  were  filled  with  stragglers, 
and  presented  a  scene  of  pillage,  confusion,  and  suf- 
>  Chamb.  i.fering.     Napoleon  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  exist- 
ste'Napo-  ence  °f  fae&e  disorders,  and  indefatigable  not  only 
leon  to      in  his  censure  to  his  lieutenants  for  permitting  their 
July  io,'  existence,  but  in  his  own  efforts  to  arrest  them ;  jet 

i8243^d^  was  dl  *n  va*n  :  *^e  ev^  went  on  continually  in- 
Domas'B    creasing-  to  the  close  of  the  campaign,  and  proved 

Report,  e  r    .       ..  F       i/-  i    •** 

Aug.  12,  one  great  cause  of  the  disasters  in  which  it  termi- 
chi^bray,  nated.*  The  reason  was,  that  the  expedition  was  con- 
i,  376.      ducted  on  a  scale  which  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
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human  strength,  and  had  to  combat  with  difficulties  chap. 
which  were  only  augmented  by  the  multitude  who  *VAA* 
were  assembled  to  ensure  its  success.  1812. 

Russia  differed  essentially  from  all  the  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  Spain,  in  which  the  French  Causes  to 
had  hitherto  carried  on  war.  It  has  neither  the  na-  I^JjL 
vigable  rivers  which  in  Germany,  Italy,  or  the  Low 
Countries,  serve  as  so  many  arteries  to  distribute  sub- 
sistence and  resources  through  the  mass  of  an  army ; 
nor  the  rich  fields  and  far-spread  ancient  cultivation, 
which  in  their  fertile  plains  so  often  bad  enabled  the 
Emperor  to  dispense  with  the  formation  of  maga- 
zines and  the  incumbrance  of  convoys,  and  plunge, 
regardless  of  his  flanks  and  rear,  into  the  heart  of  his 
adversary's  territory.  The  roads  in  many  places 
traverse  immense  forests,  where  no  human  habita- 
tions are  to  be  seen  for  leagues  together ;  and,  often 
for  a  whole  day's  journey,  a  few  wretched  hamlets 
alone  break  the  gloomy  monotony  of  the  wilderness. 
No  distributions  of  provisions  to  the  soldiers,  no 
efforts  made  to  procure  convoys,  could  for  weeks  to- 
gether furnish  subsistence  to  several  hundred  thou- 
sand men  and  horses,  while  traversing  such  a  country. 
It  was  from  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign,  in  con- 
sequence, found  necessary  to  reduce  the  rations  served 
out  to  the  soldiers  to  one-half;  and  the  pittance  thus 
obtained,  was  inadequate  to  the  support  of  men  un- 
dergoing the  fatigue  which  their  long  marches 
imposed  upon  the  troops.  Such  as  it  was,  however, 
it  was  in  general  denied  to  the  detachments  or  con- 
valescents coming  up  in  the  rear,  who,  finding  the 
magazines  emptied  by  the  eqormous  multitude  who 
had  passed  before  them,  were  in  general  sent  on 
without  any  thing,  to  find  subsistence  as  they  best 
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chap,  could,  in  a  country  often  desert,  always  wasted  by 

T  wit 

^*V11-  the  passage  of  the  corps  which  were  then  on  the 


1812*    march.     Pillage,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  troops  for 
several  leagues  on  either  side  of  the  high-roads  in 
quest  of  subsistence,  became  thus  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity; no  order  or  discipline  could  prevent  it:  a  large 
proportion  of  the  stragglers  who  thus  inundated  the 
country  never  rejoined  their  colours,  or  were  only  col- 
lected in  confused  multitudes  by  the  light  columns 
organized  by  the  Emperor  to  arrest  the  disorders ; 
and  before  a  great  part  of  the  army  had  even  seen  the 
enemy,  it  bad  already  undergone  a  loss  greater  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  most  bloody  cam- 
paign.    It  was  weakened,  when  the  stragglers  and 
,  CiSLxm^   sick  were  added  to  the  killed  and  wounded,  by  the 
witz,  i6,    enormous  number  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  before 
i.  246, 260.  they  reached  Witepsk1 

While  these  movements  were  taking  place  in  the 
The  Em-  armies,  the  Emperor  Alexander  hastened  to  Moscow, 
Alexander  *°  accelerate  by  his  presence  the  armaments  in  the 
repairs  to  interior  of  the  empire.     By  an  edict  dated  from  the 

Moscow,  to  *  * 

hasten  the  camp  at  Drissa,  the  12th  July,  he  had  already  order- 
there!°ontS  ed  a  new  levy  of  one  in  one  hundred  miles  in  the  pro- 
vinces nearest  to  the  seat  of  war ;  but  this  supply 
July  12,  not  being  deemed  sufficient,  a  proclamation,  couched 
in  the  most  energetic  language,  was  addressed  a  few 
days  afterwards  from  Polotsk  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Moscow  : — "  Never,"  said  he,  "  was  danger  more 
urgent.  The  national  religion,  the  throne,  the  state, 
can  be  preserved  only  by  the  greatest  sacrifices. 
May  the  hearts  of  our  illustrious  nobles  and  people 
be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  true  valour ;  and  may 
God  bless  the  righteous  cause!  May  this  holy  spirit, 
emanating  from  Moscow,  spread  to  the  extremities 
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of  the  empire !    May  the  destruction  with  which  we  chap. 
are  menaced  recoil  upon  the  bead  of  the  invader,  LXVIL 
and  may  Europe,  freed  from  the  yoke  of  servitude,  x  *812* 
have  cause  to  bless  the  name  of  Russia  !  " l  199, 201". 

A  similar  address  Was  on  the  18th  published  to 
the  whole  Russian  people: — "  The  enemy  has  crossed  Prociama- 
our  frontiers  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of SSon  *  e 
Russia.    Unable  by  treachery  to  overturn  an  em- 
pire which  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  ages,  he 
now  endeavours  to  overturn  it  with  the  accumulated 
forces  of  Europe.      Perfidy  in  his  heart,    honour 
on  his  lips,  he  seeks  to  seduce  the  credulous  ears, 
and  enchain  the  manly  arms;  and  if  the  captive 
hardly  perceives  at  first  his  chains  under  the  flowers 
in  which  they  are  hid,  tyranny  erelong  discloses 
itself  in  all  its  odious  colours.   But  Russia  has  pene- 
trated his  views!  The  path  of  duty  lies  before  her; 
she  has  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Most  High. 
She  opposes  to  the  machinations  of  the  enemy  an 
army  undaunted  in  courage,  which  burns  with  the 
desire  to  chase  the  enemy  from  its  country  ;  to  de- 
stroy those  locusts  who  appear  to  overload  the  earth, 
but  whom  the  earth  will  reject  from  its  bosom,  and 
deny  even   the  rights  of  sepulture.     We  demand 
forces  proportioned  to  such  an  object ;  and  that  ob- 
ject is,  the  destruction  of  a  tyrant  who  oppresses  the 
universe.    Great  as  is  the  valour  of  our  troops,  they 
have  need  of  reinforcements  in  the  interior  to  sustain 
their  efforts.    We  have  invited  our  ancient  metropolis 
of  Moscow  to  give  the  first  example  of  this  heroic 
devotion.     We  address  the  same  appeal  to  all  our 
subjects  in  Europe  or  Asia,  and  to  all  communities 
and  religions.     We  invite  all  classes  to  a  general 
armament,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  ourselves 
against  the  designs  of  the  enemy.    Let  them  find  at 
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chap,  every  step  the  faithful  sons  of  Russia  ready  to  com- 
lxvii.  kat  wjtj1  ftjj  tjjejr  forc^  an<i  deaf  ^  ^  jjj8  geduc- 


1812.  tions ;  despising  his  fraud,  trampling  under  foot  his 
gold,  paralysing  by  the  heroism  of  true  valour  all 
the  efforts  of  his  legions  of  slaves.  In  every  noble 
may  he  find  a  Posankoi,  in  every  ecclesiastic  a  Pa- 
listyn,  in  every  citizen  a  Menin.  Illustrious  nobles! 
in  every  age  you  have  been  the  saviours  of  your 
country;  holy  clergy,  by  your  prayers  you  have 
always  invoked  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  arms  of 
Russia;  people,  worthy  descendants  of  the  brave 
«  Bout.  i.  Sclavonians,  often  have  you  broken  the  jaws  of  the 
chamb.  L  lions  which  were  opened  to  devour  you!  Unite  then, 

37ft    2171  • 

Faii,  i.  "  wi^  *^e  cross  in  your  hearts  and  the  sword  in  your 
316, 317.  bands,  and  nohuman  power  shall  prevail  againstyou."1 
While  the  minds  of  all  ranks  were  in  the  highest 
Generous  state  of  excitement  from  these  proclamations,  and  a 
tic  devo-1  "sense  of  the  crisis  which  awaited  their  country,  the 

inhawtanu  ^mPeror  ar"ved  in  Moscow  from  the  army.  On 
of  Moscow,  the  27  th  July  the  nobles  and  the  merchants  were 
July  27.  invited  to  a  solemn  assembly  at  the  imperial  palace. 
Count  Rostopchin,  the  governor  of  Moscow,  then 
read  the  Emperor's  address,  and  invited  all  the 
nobles  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  their  country. 
A  levy  of  ten  in  one  hundred  of  the  male  population 
was  immediately  proposed  and  unanimously  adopted; 
and  they  further  agreed  to  clothe  and  arm  them  at 
their  own  expense.  It  was  calculated  that  if  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire  followed  this  example,  which 
they  immediately  did,  it  would  produce  five  hundred 
thousand  warriors.  Nor  did  the  assembly  of  mer- 
chants evince  less  zeal  in  the  public  service:  a  con- 
tribution proportioned  to  the  capital  of  each  was 
instantly  agreed  to ;  a  voluntary  additional  subscrip- 
tion was  further  opened,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
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the  sum  subscribed  exceeded  L.  180,000.    While  all  chap. 
hearts  were  touched  by  these  splendid  efforts,  the  LXV,L 


Emperor  appeared  in  the  assembly,  and  after  openly    1 812* 
explaining  the  dangers  of  the  state,  declared,  amidst 
a  transport  of  generous  enthusiasm,  that  he  would 
exhaust  his  last  resources  before  giving  up  the  con- 
test   "  The  disasters/9  said  he,  "  with  which  you 
are  menaced,  should  be  considered  as  the  means 
necessary  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  enemy/9     His- 
tory affords  few  examples  of  so  generous  a  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  and  such  devoted  pa- 
triotism on  the  part  of  his  subjects.     By  these  means 
a  powerful  auxiliary  force  was  created  in  the  inte- 
rior, destined  to  fill  up  the  chasm  in  the  regular 
army.    The  example  of  Moscow  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  cities  and  provinces  in  the  centre 
of  the  empire ;  and  the  patriotic  levies  thus  formed, 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  final  success  of  the^^1* 
campaign.     Having  taken  these  energetic  measures,  sis.  Ouii- 
the  Emperor  set  out  for  St  Petersburg,  where  he  v«udoii- 
arrived  on  the  15th  August;  and,  by  an  edict  Pub- ^ ™*' J06' 
lished  on  the  16th,  an  additional  levy  was  ordered  205,210. 
in  all  the  provinces  not  actually  the  seat  of  war.1 

These  proclamations,  and  some  rumours  of  the 
extensive  preparations  going  forward  in  the  interior,  Opinion  of 
speedily  reached  the  French  headquarters,  where  o^theM* 
they  excited  no  small  astonishment.     The  religious  ^f"0*" 
strain  of  the  addresses  especially,  and  the  repeated 
appeals  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  were  the  subject 
of  unbounded  ridicule  among  the  gay  and  thought- 
less officers  of  the  Grand  Army.     Not  so,  however, 
Napoleon :  he  received  with  equal  surprise,  but  very 
different  feelings  from  those  of  contempt,  the  report 
of  these  energetic  efforts  to  give  a  devotional  character 
to  the  contest.  Again  and  again  he  caused  the  procla* 
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chap,  tnations,  and  the  still  more  impassioned  addresses  of 
LXV1L  the  metropolitan  Archhishop  of  Moscow  to  the  clergy 
1812.    of  the  empire,  to  he  read  to  him ;  and  long  did  be 
muse  on  their  contents.  "  What,"  said  he,  "can  ha?e 
wrought  such  a  change  in  the  Emperor  Alexander  ? 
Whence  has  sprung  all  this  venom  which  he  has  in- 
fused into  the  quarrel?  Now  there  is  nothing  hut  tbe 
force  of  arms  which  can  terminate  the  contest :  war 
alone  can  put  a  period  to  war.  It  was  to  avoid  such  a 
necessity  that  I  was  so  careful,  at  the  outset  of  the 
contest,  not  to  implicate  myself  by  any  declarations  in 
i  Faint  L    favour  of  the  re-establishment  of  Poland  j  now  1  sec 
317, 3i&   my  moderation  was  a  fault."1 

While  the  centre  of  the  French  army  thus  advanced 
Rr«t  op«.  to  Witepsk,  and  Barclay  retired  to  Smolensko,  Count 
Count       Wittgenstein, #  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  was 
•t^SSne  Cached  from  the  army  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  re- 
Bwioa.      tain  a  position  upon  the  Dwina  and  cover  the  road 
reproaches  to  St  Petersburg.     Oudinot  was  opposed  to  him  by 
Oudinot.    NapoieQn-  an<i  he  occupied  Polotsk  with  twenty- 
seven  thousand  excellent  soldiers.    On  tbe  30th  July 
he  advanced  against  the  Russian  general,  and  a 
severe  action  ensued  on  the  following  day :  the  Bus- 
July  si.    sian  vanguard,  under  Kutusoff,  in  the  first  instance 
imprudently  crossed  the  Drissa,  and  was  driven  back 
with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men :  but  the  French 
under  Verdier,  hurried  on  by  the  eagerness  of  the 

*  Wittgenstein  was  at  this  period  forty  years  of  age,  haying  been  bora 
in  1772.  A  German  by  birth,  he  had  early  entered  the  Russian  service, 
and  risen  by  his  energy  and  perseverance  to  the  high  command  which 
he  now  enjoyed.  He  was  brave,  active,  and  persevering ;  foil  of  energy 
and  indefatigable  in  his  habits.  No  man  exceeded  him  in  patriotic  spirit, 
or  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  service.  Without  the  first  qualities  of  ft 
great  general,  at  least  when  at  the  head  of  very  large  armies,  he  wss 
admirably  qualified  for  the  subordinate  part  with  which  he  was  now 
entrusted,  of  covering  St  Petersburg,  and  compensating,  by  his  obstinacT 
and  perseverance  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  French  Marshals,  the 
decided  superiority  of  their  numbers—See  Clausbwitz,  208. 
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pursuit,  committed  the  same  fault,  and  brought  on  a  chap. 
general  action,  in  which  the  Russians,  after  a  long  L,AV1U 


and  bloody  struggle,  were  victorious.  Oudinot,  weak-    181-*. 
ened  by  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men,  retired  across 
the  Drissa,  and  took  shelter  under  the  walls  of  Po- 
lotsk,  where  he  was  shortly  after  joined  by  St  Cyr, 
at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  Bavarians,  which 
raised  his  army,  notwithstanding  its  losses,  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  men.     Napoleon  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  this  check  on  the  Dwina,  than  he  gave 
vent  to  severe  invectives  against  Oudinot,  who,  he 
insisted,  was  superior  in  force  to  the  enemy,  and, 
instead  of  awaiting  an  attack,  should  have  taken  the 
initiative,  and  assumed  a  victorious  attitude  towards 
the  enemy.   Stung  to  the  quick  by  these  reproaches, 
which  he  was  conscious  were  by  no  means  deserved, 
the  brave  marshal  obeyed  his  orders  and  advanced 
against  his  antagonist ;  while  the  Emperor,  who  felt 
the  full  importance,  during  his  advance  into  the 
interior,  of  preserving  his  left  flank  on  the  Dwina 
secure,  ordered  up  St  Cyr  with  his  corps  of  Bava- 
rians, who  were  estimated  at  twenty-two  thousand 
men,  but  who  had  already  wasted  away  to  half  that 
number,  by  forced   marches  to  Polotsk;    and   he 
arrived  there  on  the  6th  August.     Alexander,  on  Aug.  6. 
his  side,  who  was  not  less  interested  in  the  opera- 
tions of  a  corps  which  at  once  covered  the  road  to 
St  Petersburg  and  menaced  the  communications  of 
the  French  army,  ordered  up  powerful  reinforce-  265, 267. ' 
ments,  sixteen  thousand  strong,  under  Count  Stern-  f*^£™n 
heil,  who  had  been  stationed  in  Finland,  but  were  *Mer,  July 

26  1812 

now  rendered  disposable  by  the  conclusion  of  the  ibid  i. 378 
treaty  with  Sweden,  to  the  same  destination ;  and  8?™^°}. 
the  militia  of  St  Petersburg  also  received  orders  297, 298. 
to  advance  to  his  support.1    Thus  every  thing  an-  242.U^,  u  . 
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chap,  nounced  that  the  war  on  the  Dwina  would  become 
lxvii.  Qf  grea^  jf  noj  decisive  importance,  before  the  close 


1812.    0f  ^  campaign. 

On  the  other  flank,  Tormasoff,  finding  that  tbe 
Operations  Austrians  under  Schwartzenberg  were  not  advancing 
soff  against  against  him,  fell  suddenly  on  the  corps  of  Saxons 
Mnbm  un(^er  Reyniw,  at  Kobrin,  and  on  the  23d  July  made 
Peace  be-  prisoners  an  entire  brigade  of  their  best  troops.  It 
Russians,  became  indispensable,  therefore,  to  support  the  Saxon 
Swedes  bt  corPs  by  the  Austrians  under  Schwartzenberg ;  and 
comes       thus  Napoleon  lost  the  support  of  that  auxiliary 

known  to 

Napoleon,  force,  on  which  he  had  reckoned  to  supply  the  pro- 
digious waste  of  human  life  in  the  campaign.  While 
the  Emperor,  too,  lay  inactive  at  Witepsk,  he  received 
two  pieces  of  intelligence  which  had    a  material 
influence  upon  his  ulterior  views  in  the  campaign. 
The  first  was  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  concluded  on 
July  14th  between  the  Russians   and   the  Turks, 
whereby  a  large  part  of  their  army  on  the  Danube 
was  rendered  a  disposable  force :  and  the  second,  the 
discovery  of  the  treaty  of  the  24th  March  preceding 
between  the  Swedes  and  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
which  not  only  promised  to  set  free  the  Russian 
army  in  Finland,  but  threatened  his  rear  with  a 
descent  from  the  Swedish  forces.     Information  at 
the  same  time  was  received  of  powerful  reinforce- 
ments to  the  army  of  Tormasoff,  which  were  approach- 
ing from  the  Danube,  and  of  great  additions  to  the 
corps  of  Wittgenstein,  which  might  soon  be  expected 
from  the  army  of  observation  in  Finland.     At  the 
i  jom.  ir.  same  period,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
ao,  82.^     sive>  was  signed  between  Russia  and  England,  by 
244.  Fain,  which  a  subsidy  of  L.800,000  was  provided  to  the 
Bout.'u.   'former  power;1  and  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  the 
76' 7a"      event  of  the  French  invasion  endangering  the  Russian 
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fleet,  it  should  be  removed,  as  a  measure  of  security   chap. 
to  the  British  shores.  LXVIL 

These  important  events,  and  the  intelligence  of    1812« 
the  prodigious  armaments  preparing  in  the  interior  Argu- 
by  the  activity  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  the^nstany 
patriotic  efforts  of  his  subjects,  led  to  the  most  serious  further*d" 
reflections  at  Napoleon's  headquarters.     The  expe-  the  French 
dience  of  an  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  empire tere^nd" 
was  discussed  in  his  military  council  for  some  days.  ^a8*0^00nf 
Several  of  his  generals  openly  dissuaded  him  from 
the  enterprise,  as  fraught  with  the  greatest  hazard ; 
bat  after  they  had  all  delivered  their  opinions,  the 
Emperor  expressed  his  own  as  follows :  ' '  Why  should 
we  remain  at  Witepsk?  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  in- 
deed,  make  it  a  defensible  position  in  summer ;  but  in 
winter  what  would  avail  their  frozen  streams?     We 
must,  therefore,  construct  every  thing  for  ourselves : 
whereas  at  Moscow  all  is  ready-made  to  our  hands. 
A  return  to  Wilna  would  be  still  more  dangerous: 
it  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  retreat  to  the  Vistula, 
and  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  Lithuania.     At  Smo- 
lensko,  again,  we  shall  find  at  least  a  fortified  town, 
and  a  position  on  the  Dnieper.     The  example  of 
Charles  XII.  is  out  of  place:  he  did  not  fail  because 
his  enterprise  was  impracticable,  but  because  he  had 
not  force  sufficient  to  accomplish  it.  In  war,  fortune 
has  an  equal  share  with  ability  in  success :  if  we  wait 
for  an  entirely  favourable  train  of  circumstances,  we 
shall  never  attempt  any  thing:  to  gain  an  object  we 
must  commence  it.  No  blood  has  yet  been  shed :  Rus- 
sia is  too  powerful  to  yield  without  fighting :  Alexan- 
der will  not  treat  till  a  great  battle  has  been  fought. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  he  is  retiring  from  any 
premeditated  design:  his  armies  retreated  from  the 
Dwina  to  effect  a  junction  with  Bagrathion;  from 
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chap.  Witepsk,  to  unite  with  him  at  Smolensko.   The  hour 

T  XVII 

of  battle  is  arrived :   you  will  not  have  Smolensko 


1812.  without  a  battle;  you  will  not  have  Moscow  without 
a  battle.  I  cannot  think  of  taking  up  my  winter- 
quarters  in  the  middle  of  July.  Our  troops  are 
always  in  spirits  when  they  advance:  a  prolonged 
and  defensive  position  is  not  suited  to  the  French 
genius.  Are  we  accustomed  to  halt  behind  rivers? 
to  remain  cantoned  in  huts;  to  manoeuvre  in  tbe 
same  spot  during  eight  months  of  privations?  The 
line  of  defence  of  the  Dwina  or  Borysthenes  are  illu- 
sory :  let  winter  come  with  its  snows,  and  where  are 
your  barriers?  Why  should  we  leave  the  fanatical 
people  of  the  East  time  to  empty  their  immense  plains 
and  fall  upon  us?  Why  should  we  remain  here 
eight  months,  when  twenty  days  are  sufficient  to 
accomplish  our  purpose  ?  Let  us  anticipate  winter 
and  its  reflections.  We  must  strike  soon  and  strong- 
ly, or  we  shall  be  in  danger.  We  must  be  in  Mos- 
cow in  a  month,  or  we  shall  never,  be  there.  Peace 
awaits  us  under  its  wq)ls.  Should  Alexander  still 
persist,  I  will  treat  with  his  nobles :  Moscow  hates 
St  Petersburg ;  the  effects  of  that  jealousy  are  incal- 
culable.'9— With  such  arguments  did  Napoleon  jus- 
tify his  resolution  to  advance  into  the  interior  of  the 
empire ;  but,  in  truth,  the  campaigns  of  Eckmuhl 
and  Jena  had  spoiled  him  for  the  delays  of  ordinary 
war,  or  the  precautions  requisite  between  equal  com- 
batants :  his  career  seemed  blasted,  unless  he  stepped 
from  victory  to  victory ;  and  even  the  dangers  of  a 
Russian  winter  were  preferable,  in  his  estimation,  to 

z^Fain  '^e  insupportable  tedium  of  a  lengthened  residence 

i.  321,324!  at  Witepsk.1 

In  truth,  the  result  is  not  always  a  proof  of  tbe 
wisdom  either  of  military  or  political  measures,  be* 
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cause  many  things  enter  into  its  composition  which    chap. 

cannot  be  foreseen  by  the  greatest  sagacity:  a  due 1 

appreciation  of  all  the  considerations  which  present    1812- 
themselves  at  the  moment,  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  Reflections 
effected  by  human  ability.    Before  we  condemn  Na-  determma- 
poleon's  advance  to  Moscow  as  imprudent,  we  should  Uoiu 
recollect  that  similar  temerity  had,  in  all  his  former 
wars,  been  crowned  with  success ;  that  the  experience 
be  had  had  of  Russian  firmness  at  Austerlitz  and 
Friedland,  afforded  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
Emperor  would  resist  the  force  of  circumstances 
which  had  more  than  once  constrained  the  pride  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  submit ;  that  a  throne  raised 
by  the  sword  would  be  endangered  by  the  least 
pause  even  in  the  career  of  success  which  had  estab- 
lished it ;  that  the  peace  with  Turkey  and  Sweden 
would  shortly  expose  his  flanks  to  attack  from  forces 
which  could  not  as  yet  be  brought  into  the  field ;  and 
that  the  fact  of  his  actually  entering  Moscow  with  a  . 
victorious  army  demonstrates  that  he  possessed  the 
means  of  reducing  the  Russians  to  that  extremity,  in 
which,  according  to  all  former  experience,  he  might 
expect  a  glorious  peace.    These  considerations,  while    . 
they  tend  to  exculpate  Napoleon  from  blame  in  the 
important  step  which  he  now  took,  enhance  to  the 
highest  degree  the  glory  of  the  Emperor  and  people 
of  Russia,  by  showing  that  the  success  which  ulti- 
mately crowned  their  efforts,  was  owing  to  a  degree 
of  firmness  in  adversity  which  was  deemed  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  fortitude. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  at  the  very  moment 
that  Napoleon  was  thus  adopting  the  resolution  to 
advance  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  a  similar  reso- 
lution to  resume  the  offensive  had  been  taken  at  the 
Russian  headquarters.      Many  causes  had  contri- 

VOL.  VIII.  3  F 
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chap,  bated  to  produce  this  result.     The  lone  continued 

LXVII  • 

retreat,  which  had  now  extended  to  three  hundred 


1812.  miieg,  had  both  depressed  the  spirits  and  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  soldiers,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
vast  superiority  of  force  with  which  they  were 
threatened,  murmured  loudly  at  thus  abandoning  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  the  empire  without  a 
struggle.  The  great  losses  sustained  by  the  French 
during  their  advance,  amounting  to  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  were  perfectly  known  at  the  Russian 
headquarters.  Schouvaloff,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Swanziani  to  Napoleon's  headquarters  on  a  political 
mission,  had  returned  in  perfect  astonishment  at  tbe 
multitude  of  carcasses  of  men  and  horses  which 
strewed  the  roads,  and  the  swarms  of  sick  and  strag- 
glers which  crowded  the  villages.  On  the  other  band, 
their  own  loss  during  the  retreat  had  not  hitherto 
exceeded  ten  thousand  men,  and  twenty  guns  aban- 
doned in  the  mud.  They  had  now  a  united  arm; 
in  the  centre  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  two  wings  of  thirty  thousand  each,  under 
Wittgenstein  and  Tormasoff,  supported  by  the  fort- 
resses of  Riga  an.d  Bobrinsk,  to  operate  on  its  Hani 
The  Russians  had  been  greatly  deceived  in  the 
strength  of  the  French  army  which  had  hitherto 
crossed  the  Niemen ;  they  reckoned  it  at  350,000, 
whereas  in  truth  it  was  470,000.  Judging  by  this 
standard,  they  conceived  they  had  not  more  than 
150,000  in  front  of  Barclay,  and  this  did  not  appear 
so  great  a  superiority  as  to  justify,  against  the  opinion 
ciau»e-  °f  *^e  army>  a  further  continuance  of  the  retreat  In 
wiu,  no,  fact,  however,  the  enemy's  army  was  fully  200,000 
.  247, 263.'  strong,  when  the  Viceroy  and  Junot,  who  were  com- 
m™egur,*n£  UP»  were  taken  into  account.1  After  much 
i.  246, 25i.  anxious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
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generals,  in  the  course  of  which  Yermoloff  and  Toll,  chap. 
the  chief  staff-officers,  strenuously  urged  that  the  L3LVIL 
retreat  be  discontinued  and  a  vigorous  offensive  com-    1812- 
menced,  it  was  determined  to  move  forward,  and 
strike  a  blow  at  Napoleon  while  his  forces  still  lay 
dispersed  in  their  cantonments. 

The  dispersed  cantonments  of  the  French  army  pre- 
sented an  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  with  some-  Barclay 
thing  approaching  to  equality  of  numbers, — an  object  J^^T^e 
of  the  utmost  importance,  as  their  vast  amount,  when  rj£h* of  ch 
all  collected,  was  still  too  great  to  justify  the  risking  arm j,  and 
of  a  general  battle;  and  it  was  indispensable,  by  M^^ 
means,  to  protract  the  war,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  towards 

i   A.    r      n    ,  ,       ?         .  ,,T.  .    Smolensk©. 

completion  of  the  armaments  in  the  interior.  With 
this  view,  the  Russians  broke  up  early  on  the  morning 
of  August  7>  and  advanced  in  three  great  columns  Aug.  7. 
against  the  French  quarters.  The  mass  of  their 
forces,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  strong,  was 
directed  towards  Roudnia,  whilst  Platoff,  with  a  chain 
of  Cossacks,  covered  their  movements.  At  Inkowo,  A  8 
this  enterprising  commander  fell  upon  the  advanced 
guard  of  Murat,  under  Sebastiani,  consisting  of  six 
thousand  horse  and  a  regiment  of  light  infantry,  and 
defeated  it  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  prisoners. 
This  check  roused  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  He  in- 
stantly dispatched  couriers  in  all  directions  to  col- 
lect his  corps,  and  assembled  them  in  a  body  round 
bis  headquarters ;  and  moved  from  Witepsk  on  the 
13th  August,  in  the  direction  of  Smolensko.  To  re- 
pair the  error  which  he  had  committed  in  leaving  his 
forces  so  much  dispersed,  and  giving  the  enemy  the 
advantage  of  the  initiative,  he  resolved  to  turn  the 
left  of  the  Russian  army,  and,  by  crossing  the 
Dnieper,  gain  possession  of  Smolensko,  and  thus  cut 
them  off  from  the  interior  of  the  empire.   With  this 
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chap,  view,  on  the  13th  three  bridges  were  thrown  over 
LXVIL  the  Dnieper,  and  two  hundred  thousand  men  sud- 


1812.   denly  assembled  on  the  shores  of  that  river.  Amongst 
them  the  corps  of  Davoust  was  particularly  distin- 
guished by  the  strength  of  its  divisions,  and  the  ad- 
mirable state  of  its  discipline  and  equipments.    Na- 
Aug.  13.   poleon  passed  in  a  day  the  woody  and  rugged  ridge 
which  separates  the  Dwina  from  the  Dnieper,  and 
.    .     beheld,  with  a  transport  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  that 
354. segar,  celebrated  stream,  which  the  Romans  knew  only  by 
Bout!'  i.     t^e^r  defeats,  and  whose  course  to  the  Black  Sea 
of'  h  *   awakened  those  dreams  of  Oriental  ambition,  which 
292.      '  from  his  earliest  years  had  been  floating  in  his  mind.1 
The  French  army  crossed  the  Dnieper  at  several 
Heroic      f°rds  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  Emperor  in  the 
action  of   centre  on  horseback,  and  at  Liady  entered  the  ter- 
skoTnear"  ritories  of  Old  Russia.     Advancing  forward,  Mar- 
Kraanoi.    gj^jg  j^ey  an(j  jfm^  who  headed  the  leading  column 

Aug.  15.  of  the  army,  overtook,  near  Krasnoi,  General  New- 
erofskoi,  who  with  the  rearguard,  six  thousand  strong 
and  twelve  hundred  horse,  was  slowly  retreating  in 
the  direction  of  Smolensko.  This  little  corps,  which 
had  been  detached  by  Barclay  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Dnieper,  after  he  had  retired  with  the  remainder 
of  his  troops  to  the  left,  found  itself  assailed  on  all 
sides  by  eighteen  thousand  horse,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  assistance  from  its  comrades,  who 
were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  head 
of  the  retreating  column  being  overtaken  and  stopped 
by  the  light  cavalry  of  the  French,  the  horsemen 
who  formed  the  advance  were  speedily  driven  into 
the  ranks  of  the  infantry ;  and  the  situation  of  the 
Russians  was  the  more  critical  from  the  inexperi- 
enced nature  of  their  troops,  who  were  new  levies 
that  had  never  seen  fire.     Many  generals  in  such 
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circumstances  would  have  deemed  resistance  impos-  chap. 
sible,  and  proposed  a  surrender ;  but  Newerofskoi  LXVI1' 
thought  only  of  his  duty.     Instantly  dividing  his    1812* 
little  army  into  two  hollow  squares,  which  were  soon 
after  united  into  one,  he  retired  slowly  and  in  ad- 
mirable order  over  the  immense  open  plains  which 
adjoin  the  Dnieper,  enveloped  on  all  sides  by  innu- 
merable squadrons,  who  charged  them  more  than 
forty  times  during  the  day,  and  in  some  instances 
broke  through  the  rampart  of  bayonets,  and  cut  down 
the  Russian  officers  in  the  very   centre  of  their 
squares.     Nevertheless,  they  always  formed  again ; 
and  this  little  band  of  heroes,  still  forming  a  lesser 
square  when  the  larger  was  broken  or  weakened  by 
loss,  steadily  retired  during  the  whole  day,  repuls-  x  Bont  . 
ing,  by  an  incessant  rolling  fire,  the  repeated  charges  255.  Fain, 
of  the  French  cavalry,  and  at  length,  on  the  approach  segw",i. 
of  night,  reached  Korytnia  with  unbroken  ranks,  ^mb  , 
though  with  the  loss  of  eleven  hundred  men  and  five  302, 303. 
pieces  of  cannon.1 

Napoleon  continued  to  press  upon  the  retreating 
Russian  columns ;  but  on  the  following  day  Newer-  Both 
ofskoi  effected  a  junction  with  Raeffskoi,  and  their  proachap~ 
united  force  being  nineteen  thousand  men,  they  re- Smo,ensko- 
solved  to  throw  themselves  into  Smolensko,  and  there 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  in  order  to 
afford  time  for  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army 
to  advance  to  its  succour.    Barclay  and  Bagrathion, 
meanwhile,  being  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the 
French  towards  that  town,  and  the  imminent  danger 
of  their  columns  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  re- 
treated with  the  utmost  expedition  in  that  direction. 
At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  main  2^°slgur 
Russian  army  marched  on  Smolensko,1  where  Raeff- »•  ^V206- 
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chap,  skoi  and  Newerofskoi,  with  nineteen  thousand  men, 
lxxii.  were  gjj^jj,  Up  jfl  presence  0f  tije  whole  French  army. 


1812.  Xhe  ancient  and  venerable  city  of  Smolensko,  con- 
Descnp-  taining  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  on 
il^^L    two  hills,  which  there  restrain  within  a  narrow 

that  city.  * 

channel  the  stream  of  the  Dnieper.     Two  bridges 
secure  the  communication  between  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  city  and  opposite  sides  of  the  river. 
An  old  wall,  thirty-five  feet  high  and  eighteen  feet 
thick,  surmounted  by  thirty  lofty  towers,  formed 
its  principal  protection.     In  front  of  this  rampart 
was  placed  a  dry  ditch,  a  covered  way,  and  a  glads ; 
'  but  the  ditch  was  shallow,  and  exposed  to  no  flank- 
ing fire,  and  the  covered  way  had  no  communication 
with  the  body  of  the  place.     Fifty  guns  of  old  con- 
struction were  mounted  upon  the  ramparts,  but  thej 
were  without  carriages  and  in  bad  order ;  and  the 
ditch  was  wholly  wanting  where  the  walls  adjoined 
the  Dnieper.    Three  gates  only  formed  an  entranee 
into  the  town,  one  of  which  led  to  Krasnoi,  one  to  a 
suburb,  and  the  third  across  the  Dnieper  to  Moscow. 
Near  the  gate  of  Krasnoi  was  a  half-moon  beyond  tbe 
ditch,  intended  to  cover  a  breach  in  the  walls,  still 
called  the  '  Royal  Breach/  made  by  Sigismund,  King 
of  Poland,  in  the  days  when  Sarmatian  grandeur  bad 
not  yet  been  torn  in  pieces  by  democratic  frenzy  and 
external  cupidity.     A  citadel  of  more  modern  con- 
struction was  still  less  capable  of  defence,  from  tbe 
decayed  state  of  its  ramparts,  which  were  only  of 
266gBou't  mouldering  earth,  that  in  many  places  might  be 
i.  258,259.  ascended  without  difficulty.     The  cathedral,  a  ven- 
311V8I&   erable  old  edifice  with  vast  gilded  domes,  was  an 
C^usi20   °bject  °f  ^e  highest  religious  veneration  to  tbe 
121.'     '  peasantry  of  Russia; '  and  being  the  frontier  and  one 
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of  the  chief  cities  of  the  old  empire,  the  preservation  chap. 
of  the  place  was  an  object  of  the  utmost  solicitude  to  ^XV1L 
the  soldiers.  1812.  " 

At  four  in  the  morning,  Murat  and  Ney  appeared 
before  Smolensko,  and  the  Emperor,  having  arrived  First  at- 
an  hour  after,  Ordered  an  immediate  attack  on  the  n^  on 
citadel  by  Ney's  corps,  which  Raeffskoi  repulsed  J^jf* 
with  great  loss  before  any  succour  from  the  main  repulsed, 
army  arrived.      Still  the  utmost  anxiety  filled  the    ug' 
breast  of  the  Russian  generals,  and  every  eye  was 
anxiously  turned  towards  the  side  of  Krasnoi,  from 
which  the  main  army  might  he  expected ;  for  the 
French  columns,  in  enormous  masses,  were  fast 
crowding  round  the  town,  and  already  the  standards 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  might  be 
counted  from  the  spires  of  the  cathedral.   At  length 
vast  clouds  of  dust  were  seen  afar  off,  in  the  plain 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  through  their 
openings  long  black  columns,  resplendent  with  steel, 
appeared  advancing  with  the  utmost  rapidity  to- 
wards the  walls  of  the  city.     It  was  Barclay  and 
Bagrathion  hastening  to  the  relief  of  their  comrades,  l 
at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  268.  Fain, 
Bagrathion  was  the  first  to  enter,  and,  having  se-  b^'l84' 
cured  the  important  communication  of  the  bridges,  2S^  . 
instantly  reinforced  the  heroic  band  who  had  so  nobly  29s. 
maintained  their  post  against  the  enemy.1 

Napoleon,  conceiving  that  the  enemy  was  resolved 
to  defend  Smolensko  with  all  his  forces,  immediately  Napoleon's 
made  his  dispositions  for  a  general  attack  on  the  fol-  tionTfor  a 
lowing  day.     His  army,  exclusive  of  the  corps  of ffjj^ 
Junot  and  the  Viceroy,  which  were  not  come  up,  the  town. 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  peli-ancS" 
with  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.     The  Imperial of  his 
guard  was  in  the  centre:  Murat,  Ney,  and  Davoust, 
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chap,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  forces,  were  prepared 

I  XVII  • 

L  to  commence  the  attack.     The  Emperor  planted  his 


1812.  tent  in  the  midst  of  the  first  line,  almost  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  city.  Never  was  a  nobler  spec- 
tacle presented  in  military  annals  than  the  French 
army  exhibited  on  the  day  preceding  the  grand 
attack  on  Smolensko.  The  simultaneously  con- 
verging of  so  vast  a  multitude  from  all  directions  to 
the  westward,  presented  to  those  who  watched  their 
movements  from  the  domes  of  the  cathedral,  at  first 
a  confused  multitude  of  men,  horses,  artillery,  and 
chariots,  who  covered  the  earth  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach ;  but  by  degrees  order  began  to  appear 
in  the  chaos:  the  different  corps  and  squadrons  took 
up  their  allotted  ground ;  the  artillery  ranged  itself 
on  the  prominent  eminences,  and  the  admirable  ar- 
rangements of  modern  discipline  appeared  in  their 
highest  lustre.  Silently  the  troops  defiled  out  of  the 
crowd,  and  took  up  their  appointed  stations;  no 
sound  of  drums  or  trumpets  was  heard,  as  on  a  day 
of  parade ;  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the  awful 
nature  of  the  contest  which  awaited  them,  had  im- 
pressed every  heart:  even  the  voice  of  the  chiefs 
when  giving  the  word  of  command  was  grave,  some- 

» Chamb.  i.  times  faltering,  though  with  other  emotions  than 

m>3i0'  those  of  fear.1 

But  the  Russian  general  had  no  intention  of 

Th©  Rus-  hazarding  a  general  battle  in  a  situation  where  he 

sian  arm  j  . 

retires  in  was  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  from  his 
leaving  a'  communications  with  Moscow  and  the  interior. 
rearDuard  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Bagfathion  and  the  prin- 
oniyinthe  cipal  officers  of  both  armies,  he  resolved  to  retreat, 
Aug.  17.  and  hold  Smolensko  merely  by  such  a  rearguard  as 
might  enable  the  troops  to  withdraw  on  the  road  to 
Moscow  in  safety.     Bagrathion  accordingly  defiled 
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out  of  the  city  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,   chap. 

in  the  direction  of  Elnia,  to  secure  the  road  to  the  — L 

capital,  and  took  post  with  the  main  hody  of  the    1812, 
army  behind  the  little  stream  of  the  Kolodnia,  about 
four  miles  distant :  while  Barclay,  with  the  corps  of 
Doctoroff  and  Bagawouth,  still  held  the  ramparts  of 
Smolensk  o.     Napoleon,  exasperated  at  the  sight  of 
the  retiring  columns,  and  unable,  after  several  efforts, 
to  find  a  ford  in  the  river  in  order  to  reach  them, 
ordered  a  general  assault,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  all  the  columns  approached  the  ramparts. 
In  doing  so  he  was  actuated  merely  by  his  thirst  for 
a  coup-de-main  to  throw  a  lustre  over  the  campaign,  x 
for  by  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army,  the  town  275.  Bout, 
had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  importance,  and  the  F^nfi.2"' 
rearguard  who  still  held  it,  might,  by  crossing  the  *67» 3^8; 
river,  with  ease  be  compelled  to  evacuate  it  on  the  314, 315. 
following  day.1 

Ney  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  citadel ;  Davoust 
and  Lobau  towards  the  suburbs  which  lay  before  the  Bloody 
ramparts ;   while  Poniatowski,  with  sixty  pieces  of  S^oW°nn 
cannon,  was  destined  to  descend  and  enfilade  tbewh'ch 
banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  destroy  the  bridges  which  successful 
connected  the  old  and  new  city.     But  the  Russians  Aug' 17# 
were  not   unprepared   for   their  recfeption.      The 
suburbs  were  filled  with  musketeers  prepared  to  con- 
test every  inch  of  ground ;  and  the  ramparts,  defended 
by  two  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  and  thirty 
thousand  admirable  troops,  vomited  an  incessant  fire 
on  the  assailants ;   while  the  French  masses,  pre- 
ceded by  a  numerous  artillery,  advanced  with  stern 
regularity  to  the  attack.    After  an  obstinate  conflict, 
the  besiegers  established  themselves  in  the  suburbs, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  within 
point-blank  range,  battered  the  walls  of  the  city. 
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chap.  The  French  army,  stationed  on  the  amphitheatre 
lxvii.  0f   surrounding    heights,   beheld   with    breathless 


1812.    anxiety  the  impending  conflict,  and  announced  with 
loud  shouts  the  advance  of  their  comrades.    The 
Viceroy^s  corps  and  that  of  Junot  successively  ar- 
rived before  five  o'clock,  and  formed  the  reserve 
of  the  assailants ;  so  that  nearly  two  hundred  thou- 
sand combatants  were  engaged  in  the  assault,  or 
grouped  round  the  town,  prepared  to  support  the 
more  advanced  columns.     But  it  was  in  vain  that 
their  batteries  thundered  against  the  ancient  walls; 
'??£"''*'  that  column    after    column    advanced   through  a 
Bout.  i.     storm  of  shot  to  the  assault  of  the  citadel;  and  that 
Fain,  i.   '  the  ardent  intrepidity  of  the  Poles  sought  to  wrest 
of'  3b  \  ^rom  ^uss*a  *ke  key  of  their  independence,  so  often 
315, 318.'  in  former  days  mastered  by  their  arms.1 

The  thickness  of  the  ramparts  defied  the  efforts  of 
Repulse  of  the  artillery,  and  the  valour  of  the  assailants  sought 
MdPreroU8  *n  vain  to  wrest  the  gates  from  their  defenders.  To- 
of  th«       wards  evening,  the  French  howitzers  succeeded  in 

battle.  •         /*        .  i  i  j 

setting  fire  to  some  nouses  near  the  ramparts,  and 
the  flames,  seizing  on  the  wooden  streets,  spread  with 
frightful  rapidity ;  but  the  firmness  of  the  Russians 
remained  unshaken,  and,  placed  between  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  in  front  and  the  burning  city  behind,  they 
continued  to  present  an  undaunted  resistance  to  the 
assaults  of  their  enemies.  Discouraged  by  the  failure 
of  such  repeated  and  bloody  attacks,  and  having  ex- 
perienced the  total  inability  of  his  artillery,  without 
regular  approaches,  to  breach  the  massy  walls  of  the 
town,  Napoleon,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  commanded 
his  troops  to  draw  off,  and  at  nine  the  cannonade 
ceased  at  all  points.  The  Russians,  after  an  ardu- 
ous conflict,  remained  masters  of  the  city;  and  their 
advanced  posts  reoccupied  the  covered  way.    Thus 
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the  French  Emperor,   who  had  hrought  seventy  chap. 

thousand  men  to  the  attack,  had  the  mortification  to L 

find  all  his  efforts  foiled  by  a  Russian  corps  whose    1812# 
force  never  exceeded  thirty  thousand  men,  supported 
by  the  formidable  ramparts  which  he  had  the  bold- 
ness to  expect  to  carry  by  a  coup-de-main.     Fully » Boot  i. 
fifteen  thousand  men  were  lost  to  the  invaders  in  j^f0>fgur' 
these  fruitless  assaults ;  while  the  Russians,  on  the  Pi? mp  '* 
17th  alone,  lost  nearly  six  thousand,  and  during  the  i.  377, 378. 
whole  conflict  not  less  than  ten  thousand  men.1 

The  weather  was  calm  and  serene,  and  the  un- 
clouded sky  reminded  the  Italian  soldiers  of  the  sun-  Splendid 
sets  in  their  beautiful  country.  To  the  roar  of  artillery  of  ale™06 
and  the  tumult  of  mortal  conflicts,  succeeded  a  night  jj£rnin* 
of  tranquillity  unusual  in  the  midst  of  such  numer- 
ous assemblages  of  men,  the  result  of  the  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  of  the  preceding  days.     In  the  midst  of 
this  momentary  repose  the  fires  spread  with  unre- 
sisted violence,  and  a  vast  column  of  flame  ascended 
from  the  interior  of  the  city.     Around  this  blazing 
centre,  the  corps  of  the  French  army  were  grouped 
in  dense  masses  for  several  miles  in  circumference ; 
the  light  of  their  watch-fires  illuminated  the  heavens ; 
but  every  eye  was  arrested  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
burning  city  within.    A  dark  band  in  front  marked 
the  yet   unbroken  line  of  the  battlements;    every 
loophole  and  embrasure  was  clearly  defined  by  the 
resplendent  light  behind,  whence  volumes  of  flame 
and  burning  smoke  arose,  as  from  a  vast  volcano, 
over  half  the  heavens:    a  lurid  light,  like  that  of 
Vesuvius,  was  cast  over  the  extended  bivouacs  of 
the  French   army,  while   the  lofty  domes  of  the » s*gur,  i. 
cathedral,  still  untouched  by  the  conflagration,  stood  j27269Bout* 
in  dark  magnificence  above  the  ocean  of  flame.8  The  chunk  i. 

•  318   319 

troops  beheld  with  dismay  the  splendid  spectacle,      ' 
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chap,  and,  uncertain  of  the  event,  rested  in  suspense  all 
LXVIL  night  on  their  arms. 


1812.       ^t  three  in  the  morning,  a  patrol  of  Davoust 
Retreat  of  scaled  the  walls,  and  penetrated  without  resistance 
sians  from  into  the  interior  of  the  town.     Finding  neither  in- 
^Inhabitants  nor  opponents,  he  returned  to  his  corps, 
and  the  French  advanced  guard  speedily  entered  the 
walls.    They  found  the  streets  deserted.    The  work 
of  destruction,  begun  by  the  French  howitzers,  had 
been  completed  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  fled  with  the  retiring  corps  of 
their  countrymen ;  and  the  invading  columns,  in  all 
the  pomp  of  military  splendour,  traversed  in  silence 
a  ruined  city,  filled  only  with  smoking  walls  and 
dying  men.     Never  did  the  horrors  of  war  appear 
in  more  striking  colours  than  to  the  French  troops 
as  they  entered  that  devoted  city.     Almost  all  the 
houses  were  consumed  or  in  ruins ;  dying  soldiers 
or  citizens  encumbered  the  streets ;  a  few  miserable 
wretches  were  alone  to  be  seen  ransacking  the  yet 
smoking  remains,  for  any  relics  of  their  property 
which  might  have  survived  the  conflagration.    In 
the  midst  of  this  scene  of  woe,  the  cathedral  and 
churches  which  had  withstood   the  flames,  alone 
offered  an  asylum  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants; 
while   the   martial  columns  of  the  French   army, 
marching  in  the  finest  order  to  the  sound  of  military 
music  through  the  wreck  occasioned  by  their  arms, 
afforded  a  grand  and  imposing  spectacle.     So  skil- 
fully, however,  had  the  Russian  retreat  been  man- 
1  Segur,  >•  aged,  that  the  magazines  in  the  town  had  all  been 
Lab.  105'.  destroyed  ;  the  wounded,  and  great  part  of  the  inha- 
So^Bout.  bitants  withdrawn  ;'  and  the  bridges  over  the  Dnieper 
i.  269, 270.  broken  down,  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  nocturnal 
30.     '     conflagration  following  that  dreadful  day,  leaving 
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naked  walls,  and  the  cannon  which  mounted  them,    chap. 
as  the  only  trophy  to  the  conqueror.  lxvii. 


The  abandonment  of  Smolensko,  long  regarded  as    1812- 
the  bulwark  of  Old  Russia,  was  a  matter  of  profound  circular 
regret  to  the  Russian  soldiers,  and  furnished  Na-^p|a°ft0 
poleon  with  abundant  matter  for  congratulation  in  ™sain  the 

,  Moscow 

his  bulletins.     But  he  soon  found  that  the  retreat-  road  and 
ing  enemy  had  lost  none  of  their  courage  from  this  th!fi™~ 
catastrophe.     A  column  of  French  having  passed  corrs- 
the  Dnieper  at  a  ford,  and   entered   the  eastern 
suburb  of  Smolensko,  were  instantly  attacked,  and 
driven  back  across  the  river,  by  Baron  Korf  and  the 
Russian  rearguard,  while  the  main  body  leisurely 
continued  their  retreat  towards  their  brethren  under 
Bagrathion.     In  conducting  this  retreat,  however, 
the  Russian  commander  had  considerable  difficulties 
to  encounter.     Bagrathion  had  retired  by  the  route 
to  Moscow,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
interposing  between  the  army  and  that  metropolis ; 
while  Barclay,  finding  that  route  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  French  artillery  when  his  columns  began 
to  withdraw,  had  taken  the  road  to  St  Petersburg, 
and  every  mile  that  he  advanced  led  him  further 
from  his  comrades.      On   this  occasion,  the   bad 
effects  of  the  independent  and  co-ordinate  command 
which  Barclay  and  Bagrathion  had  of  their  respec- 
tive armies,  and  the  jealousy  and  misunderstand- 
ing to  which  it  necessarily  gave  rise,   had   well- 
nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  empire;  for  if  the  two 
armies  had  marched  a  day  longer  on  these  diver- 
ging lines,  their  subsequent  j  unction  would  have  be- 
come impossible,  and  Napoleon,  with  his  immense 
host  interposed  between  them,  would  have  proved 
irresistible.    In  these  circumstances,  a  circular  flank 
movement  became  necessary  -,  a  hazardous  operation 
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chap,  at  any  time,  but  more  especially  so  to  a  retreating 
LXVIL  army,  encumbered  with  an  immense  train  of  cannon, 
1812.    and  in  presence  of  an  enterprising  enemy.    Never- 
2^!  272.   theless,  Barclay,  seeing  no  alternative,  adopted  this 
iToo*     perilous  course,  and  for  a  day  the  fate  of  Russia  was 
Se'gur,  i.    suspended  by  a  thread ;  for  a  vigorous  attack  by 
OiVmb.V.  Napoleon  on  the  moving  columns  would  have  re- 
222*  ,223-  newed  the  disasters  of  Austerlitz.1 
Sept.  2,  '      Fortunately  Napoleon  was  ignorant  of  the  ad- 
1812*        vantage  which  lay  within  his  grasp,  or  was  not  in  a 
Battle  of  condition  to  avail  himself  of  it ;  and  a  severe  action 
IuTST"  w**k  ^e  rearguard  alone  took  place,  in  circum- 
stances when  a  general  action  might  have  been  ex- 
pected.    Barclay,  fully  sensible  of  the  impending 
danger,  detached  a  strong  body  from  his  army  to 
reinforce  the  rearguard  of  Bagrathion  on  the  Mos- 
cow road,  with  instructions  to  proceed  by  forced 
marches  to  the  point  of  junction,  and  defend  to  the 
last  extremity  the  first  tenable  position,  in  order  to 
give  the  main  army  time  to  regain,  by  cross  roads, 
the   Moscow  route.       Napoleon,    having  re-esta- 
blished the  bridges  over  the  Dnieper,  advanced  his 
columns  both  on  the  roads  of  Smolensko  and  St 
Petersburg.    Ney  passed  the  river  before  daybreak 
on  the  19th,  by  the  light  of  the  burning  suburbs, 
and  advanced  on  the  Moscow  road  as  far  as  Valen- 
tina,  where  the  Russian  rearguard,  stationed  by 
Barclay  to  cover  his  cross  movement  from  the  Peters- 
burg to  the  Moscow  roads,  was  strongly  posted  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  ravine,  through  which  the 
little  stream  of  the  Kolodnia  flowed.     The  troops 
engaged  were  at  first  inconsiderable,  but  they  were 
gradually  strengthened  on  both  sides,  and  the  com- 
bat which  ensued  was  of  the  most  obstinate  descrip- 
tion.    Notwithstanding  his  utmost  efforts,  the  Rus- 
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sian  general  Touczoff  was  driven   from  his  first   chap. 
position,  and  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  rivulet;   LXVIL 
but  being  there   reinforced  by  fresh  troops,  and    1812- 
eight  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  which  Barclay  brought  27g!u  " 
up  in  person  to  the  scene  of  danger,  he  renewed  the  ^"j^ 
conflict,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  again  across  the  "- 100. 
stream.1 

Napoleon  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  serious 
and  unexpected  resistance  which  Ney  experienced  Measures 
from  the  Russian  rearguard,  than  he  dispatched  \eon  5°" 
orders  to  the  division  Gudin  of  Davoust's  corps,  re8t?r! the 

r  » combat. 

already  signalized  at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,*  to  ad-  Desperate 
vance  to  his  support;  and  at  the  same  time,  fearing bSth  sides, 
that  the  whole  enemy's  army  had  assembled  for  battle, 
gave  directions  to  Morand,  who  with  another  divi- 
sion of  Davoust's  corps  was  a  little  in  the  rear  on  a 
cross  road,  which  would  have  brought  him  direct  upon 
the  Russian  flank,  to  halt  and  retire.  This  retrograde 
movement  was  performed  with  great  difficulty,  as 
at  the  time  the  order  was  received  Morand's  troops 
were  involved  in  an  old  pine  wood,  where  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  advancing  and  retreating  columns 
created  extreme  confusion  ;  and  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  the  Russians  engaged  owed  most  to  this  un- 
usual want  of  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor, 
or  to  the  hesitation  of  Junot,  who,  having  received 
orders  merely  to  take  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dnieper  immediately  after  crossing  it,  had  not 
moral  courage  enough  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  attacking  the  Russian  rearguard  posted  beyond 
that  river,  when  engaged  with  Ney,  though  his  posi- 
tion would  have  enabled  him  to  assail  it  with  every 
advantage  in  rear,  at  the   moment  when  it  was 
already  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  in  front,  and  he 

*  Ante,  v.  760. 
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chap,  was  strenuously  urged  to  do  so  by  Mural    Thus 
lxvii.  je£t  to  jjjg  own  resources>  wjth  the  assistance  only  of 


1812.  Gudin's  division,  twelve  thousand  strong,  Ney, 
however,  resolutely  maintained  the  contest.  He 
repeatedly  attacked  the  enemy,  both  with  musketry 
and  the  bayonet;  Gudin's  men  outdid  even  their 
former  glorious  exploits :  four  times  did  they  cross 
the  stream  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  and  ascend 
the  opposite  bank  with  fixed  bayonets ;  but  they 
were  constantly  driven  back  by  the  devoted  heroism 
of  the  Russians,  who,  aware  of  the  vital  importance 
of  maintaining  the  position,  were  resolved  to  perish 
to  the  last  man  rather  than  abandon  it.  The  gene- 
rals  on  both  sides  came' up  to  the  spot:  General 
Gudin  was  struck  down  by  a  cannon-shot  when 
bravely  leading  his  men  to  the  charge ;  and  General 
Touczoff #  made  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  his  staff  by 
1  Jom.  iv.  a  furious  irruption  of  the  French  cavalry.     But  the 

100  102  • 

Bout.  i.  loss  of  their  leaders  made  no  diminution  in  the  fury 
fLui^l3'  °^  *^e  combat:  both  sides  fought  with  invincible 
382, 385.  obstinacy.  The  contest  continued  with  various  sue- 
299, 300.  cess  till  nightfall ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  day  the 
mH&o.  Russians  retained  their  position,  and,  under  cover 
Moniteur,  0f  their  heroic  rearguard,  the  main  army  of  Barclay 
1812.  '     had  regained  in  safety  the  Moscow  road.1 

This  action,  in  which  the  French  lost  eight  thou- 
Results  of  sand,  and  the  Russians  six  thousand  men,  had  an 
^OTloody  important  effect  on  the  spirit  of  both  armies.  Ney 
singular  commenced  the  combat  with  twenty-five  thousand 
tune  of  the  men ;  and,  by  the  accession  of  Gudin,  his  force  was 
Russians.  raige(j  t0  tbirty-five  thousand :  while  General  Touc- 
zoff had  hardly  five  thousand  under  his  orders  in 
the  first  instance;  and  the  whole  reinforcements 

•  The  commander  of  the  cavalry,  not  the  general  of  division  bearing 
a  similar  name. ' 
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which  were  afterwards  brought  up  to  his  assistance,  chap. 
did  not  raise  his  force  to  above  twenty-five  thousand  LXVI11 
men.     The  brave  General  Gudin  was  killed  by  the    1812. 
cannon-shot  which  felled  him    while  leading  his 
troops  across  the  stream,  already  red  with  human 
blood ;  and  his  loss,  in  the  opinion  of  Napoleon, 
would  more  than  have  balanced  a  victory.    Notwith- 
standing their  devoted  valour,  however,  the  Rus- 
sians owed  much  to  fortune  on  this  occasion.     Had 
Napoleon  pressed  forward  with  the  main  body  of  his 
forces,  all  the  firmness  of  their  rearguard  could  not 
have  saved  their  army  from  total  defeat  while  accom- 
plishing their  perilous  movement.    They  themselves 
were  astonished  at  not  being  attacked  in  flank  by  the 
cavalry  under  Murat ;  and  the  conddut  of  Junot,  in 
not  hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  appeared  so  in- 
excusable, that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the 
Emperor  was  dissuaded  from  at  once  depriving  him 
of  his  eommand.     Morand,  with  his  numerous  divi- 
sion of  Davoust's  corps,  was  abreast  of  Valentina, 
at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  Russian  right  that 
every  cannon-shot  was  distinctly  heard ;  and,  if  not 
restrained  by  the  Emperor's  orders,  he  might,  byi  Bo^  -w 
suddenly  appearing,,  have  decided  the  victory :  and,  f^^JJ' 
finally,  Napoleon  himself  did  not  arrive  on  the  field  305.  'jom!, 
till  three  on  the  following  morning,  when  he  found  ciiamD.  i. ' 
only  the  dead  and  the  dying,  instead  of  the  desperate  l^;3?9' 
conflict  which  his  eagle  eye  might  have  converted  386, 386. 
into  an  important  victory.1 

The  Russians  in  the  night  continued  their  retreat* 
and  retired  by  the  Moscow  road  without  further  Napoleon's 
molestation   from    their  enemies:    and   Napoleon  J^a  0° the 
visited,  at  break  of  day,  the  field  of  battle.     Thebattle- 
regiments  of  Gudin's  division  were  reduced  to  ske- 
letons :  the  soldiers  black  with  powder,  and  their 

VOL.  VIII.  3  G 
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chap,  bayonets  bent  with  the  violence  of  the  encounter:  the 

T  If  VTF 

'  earth  ploughed  with  cannon-shot,  the  trees  torn  and 


1812.  mutilated,  the  field  covered  with  broken  carriages, 
wounded  horses,  and  mangled  bodies.  The  hor- 
rors of  the  scene  had  filled  the  minds  of  the  survivors 
with  melancholy ;  but  the  presence  of  Napoleon  re- 
stored their  military  ardour.  He  was  prodigal  of 
his  praise,  and  of  those  acts  of  kindness  by  which  he 
won  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  "  With  such  men," 
he  exclaimed,  "  you  might  conquer  the  world :  this 
is  the  most  glorious  of  our  fields :  the  dead  have  won 
immortal  glory."  With  his  own  hands  he  delivered 
an  eagle  to  the  127th  regiment,  which  had  not 
hitherto  acquired  that  honour,  and  loaded  the  troops 
of  the  other  corps  with  decorations :  the  regiments 
were  formed  successively  in  hollow  circles,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  Emperor  enquired  of  the  officers 
who  were  the  most  deserving,  and,  if  the  men  con- 
firmed their  nomination,  the  appointment  of  the  per- 
sons named  to  superior  rank  was  instantly  completed. 
These  honours,  bestowed  at  such  a  moment  and  from 
*  Segnr,  i.  such  hands,  filled  the  troops  with  enthusiasm :  and 
Fain,  i.  "  the  shattered  remains  of  the  regiments,  proud  of  their 
cLamb.  i.  diminished  numbers,  exulted  in  the  thought  that 
*3°-        Europe  was  resounding  with  their  praise.1 

In  truth,  a  great  effort  was  necessary  to  support 
General  the  spirit  of  the  army,  which  was  considerably 
and depres- damped  by  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  cam- 

French"16  P^g11*  The  objects  that  met  the  eye  in  Germany 
ftnny.  and  as  far  as  the  Oder,  reminded  the  soldiers  of 
France :  but  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  every  thing 
wore  a  novel  and  gloomy  aspect  The  troops  were 
seized  with  disquietude  at  finding  themselves  in- 
cessantly advancing  through  gloomy  forests,  inter- 
sected only  by  swampy  streams  or  rocky  dells  j  their 
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spirits  sank  at  the  interminable  solitudes  which  sur-    chap. 
rounded  them  in  every  direction ;  and  the  conscious-  LXVIr- 
ness  of  their  numbers  added  only  to  their  apprehen-    1812, 
sions,  from  the  obvious  inadequacy  of  the  country 
to  provide  for  their  necessities.     The  young  con- 
scripts, who  advanced  upon  the  traces  of  the  Grand 
Army,  were  depressed  by  the  melancholy  remains 
which  every   where    presented   themselves;    dead 
horses,  broken  carriages,  and  dying  men,  obstructed 
the  roads,  and  infected  the  atmosphere :  while  the 
veterans  who  had  combated  in  the  front,  contrasted 
the  miserable  quarters  which  they  had  gained  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Smolensko  with  the  smiling  villages 
they  had  abandoned  in  their  native  land.    Even  the 
chiefs  were  shaken  by  the  general  contagion  :  and 
those  who  had  risen  to  the  highest  rank  sighed  to 
think  that,  after  a  life  spent  in  arms,  and  wealth 
honourably  acquired,  they  were  reduced  like  common  lJ£fgEfr*m 
soldiers  to  the  never-ending  hardships  of  wretched  291.' 
food,  incessant  fatigue,  and  squalid  habitations.1 

Nor  were  the  reports  of  the  hospitals  or  the  com- 
missariat calculated  to  allay  these  gloomy  anticipa-  Enormous 
tions.  Already  the  march  through  Lithuania  had  cost  J.^*  Jj^ 
the  allied  troops  a  half,  the  native  French  a  fourth  of  tainedfrom 
their  army,  miserable  victims  of  in  temperance,  disease,  and  fa- 
and  fatigue :  out  of  thirty  thousand  Bavarians  who  tlgu*# 
set  out  from  Munich,  only  twelve  thousand  entered 
upon  the  first  actions  on  the  Dwina.*   Typhus  fever 

*  "  At  its  departure  from  the  Bavarian  states  this  corps  was  esti- 
mated at  thirty  thousand  men ;  on  leaving  Wilna  it  was  still  twenty- 
five  thousand;  but  the  march  to  Witepsk,  without  any  other  subsistence 
than  two  rations  of  bad  bread  each  man,  reduced  it  a  half:  so  that  on 
its  entry  into  Polotsk,  without  having  ever  seen  the  enemy,  it  could 
only  muster  twelve  thousand  combatants.  Thirteen  thousand  five 
hundred  men  had  been  lost  by  fatigue  or  want  of  provisions ;  of  whom 
eight  thousand  were  already  no  more,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sick 
gave  no  hope  of  recovery.   It  may  easily  be  imagined  from  this  in  what 
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chap,  and  dysentery,  the  well-known  attendants  on  roili- 
LXVH"  tary  suffering,  had  every  where  broken  out  in  the 


1812.    mogt  alarming  manner,  and  swept  off  thousands  in 
all  the  great  hospitals  of  the  army.   Wilna  and  Wit- 
epsk  were  converted  into  vast  charnel-houses,  where 
contagion  completed  the  unfinished  work  of  human 
destruction:  and  even  the  spacious  convents  of  Smo- 
lensk o,  which  had  not  suffered  from  the  flames,  were 
incapable  of  containing  the  multitudes  of  wounded 
who  had  been  disabled  under  its  walls.     Such  was 
the  accumulation  of  corpses  around  the  ramparts  of 
that  city,  that  they  exceeded  all  that  the  strength  of 
the  survivors  could  bury ;  and  the  smell  which  they 
diffused  in  every  direction  gave  rise  to  a  frightful 
epidemic,  which  in  the  end  proved  more  fatal  to 
the  troops  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy.     All  the 
cottages  in  its  environs  were  filled  with  wounded 
soldiers,  both  French  and  Russian,  who,  crowded 
together  often  without  either  straw  or  provisions, 
made  known  their  existence  and  sufferings  by  the 
groans  and  lamentations  which  they  uttered.    Hun- 
dreds were  forgotten,  and  perished  miserably  in  the 
1  Segur,  1.  general  confusion :  the  streets  were  blocked  up  by 
313! 3l2'  *^e  endless  files  of  chariots,  bearing  the  sick  and 
Chamb.  i.  maimed,  which  incessantly  traversed  them ;  and  such 
Cyr,  Hist,  was  the  multitude  of  amputated  limbs  which  there 
X,  106     was  no  time  t0  destroy,  that  they  accumulated  in 
62.  bloody  heaps  and  infected  the  air  with  their  smell.' 

a*  miserable  state  the  troops  underarms  were:  all,  generals  and  soldiers 
bad  been  seized  with  a  violent  dysentery,  which,  in  many  cases,  ws$ 
combined  with  other  complaints.  It  could  not  be  otherwise ;  for  the 
soldier  had  nothing  to  nourish  him  but  meat  without  either  bread  or 
vegetables,  in  a  country  where  the  water  was  bad.  There  were  no  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  the  mills  were  destroyed.  It  was  the  same  with 
all  the  other  corps  in  the  French  army.*1 — Marshal  St  Cyb,  Hittoin 
Militaire,  iii.  62,  63. 
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To  any  other  mind  than  that  of  Napoleon,  these  chap. 
disastrous  circumstances  would  have  furnished  rea-  LXVIL 
sons  for  delay:  but  to  him  they  afforded  only  addi-  1812* 
tional  and  cogent  arguments  for  an  advance.     HeNaPoleoD,s 

i  £  i_  •  .1  ii  •   reasons  for 

was  aware  now  much  his  empire  depended  on  opi-  a  further 
nion,  and  how  rapidly  these  sinister  auguries  would ad?anco- 
be  known  to  Europe  if  not  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of 
a  victory.  "  The  condition  of  the  army,"  said  he, 
"  is  frightful:  I  know  it.  At  Wilna,  one-half  were 
stragglers  ;  now  they  amount  to  two-thirds  :  there 
is  not  a  moment  to  lose  :  we  must  grasp  at  peace, 
and  it  can  only  be  found  at  Moscow.  Besides,  the 
state  of  the  army  is  such  as  to  render  a  halt  impossible: 
constant  advance  alone  keeps  it  together:  you  may 
lead  it  forward,  but  you  cannot  arrest  its  movement. 
We  have  advanced  too  far  to  retreat.  If  I  had  no- 
thing  in  view  but  military  glory,  I  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  return  to  Smolensko,  and  extend  my  wings 
on  either  side  so  as  to  crush  Wittgenstein  and  Tor- 
masoff.  These  operations  would  be  brilliant;  they 
would  form  a  glorious  termination  to  the  campaign ; 
but  they  would  not  conclude  the  war.  Peace  is  be- 
fore us :  we  have  only  to  march  eight  days  to  obtain !  s«gir,  *• 

293    Fain 

it:  so  near  our  object,  it  is  impossible  to  deliberate : i. 467, 408. 
let  us  advance  to  Moscow."1 

On  the  other  side,  the  feelings  of  the  Russian 
generals,  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  further  retreat,  Reasons 
underwent  a  change.    The  object  in  retiring  from  dueed  the 
the  frontier  had  been,  to  draw  the  enemy  into   aBe^J^to 
situation  where   his   original  superiority  of  force  prepare  for 
might  be  diminished  by  the  fatigues  and  the  diseases 
incident  to  a  protracted  advance.      These  causes, 
joined  to  the  bloody  battles  recently  fought,  had 
already  operated  so  powerfully,  that  the  effective 
French   army  was  not  half  its   original  amount, 
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chap,  while  the  losses  of  the  Russians  were  more  than 
x    L  supplied  by  the  great  armaments  prepared  in  the 


1812.  interior.  But  a  further  retreat  would  sacrifice  all 
these  advantages,  because  it  would  surrender  to 
the  enemy  the  capital  and  the  richest  provinces  of 
the  empire,  from  whence  the  principal  resources  for 
maintaining  the  war  were  to  be  drawn,  while  the 
invader  would  reap  all  the  fruits  of  a  victory  with- 
out its  dangers.  The  troops  had  long  murmured  at 
continually  retiring  before  their  enemies;  and  the 
prospect  of  abandoning  Moscow  without  a  struggle, 
was  likely  to  excite  the  utmost  dissatisfaction  not 
only  in  the  army  but  the  nation.  So  strong  had  these 
feelings  become,  that  not  even  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  was  adequate  to  repress  them.  These  reasons 
induced  Barclay  to  resolve  to  give  battle  on  the  first 
1  Bout. ;.  convenient  situation ;  and  he  dispatched  orders  to 
286, 287.  General  Milaradowitch  to  hasten  the  levies  in  the  in- 

Claus.  131, 

132.         terior,  and  direct  the  corps  when  formed  to  Wiazma.1 
Napoleon  was  still  further  encouraged  to  advance 
Optra-     from  Smolensko  by  the  intelligence  which  he  received 
Schwart-   &t  that  juncture  from  the  armies  on  his  two  flanks. 
™na£lt      ®n  '^e   12t^  August,  Schwartzenberg,  who  had 
Tormasoff.  arrived  with  his  corps  of  Austrians  to  the  support 
og"    '   of  Regnier,  attacked  Tormasoff  with  nearly  forty 
thousand  men,  who  could  only  collect  to  oppose  him 
twenty-five   thousand.      In   an   early  part  of  the 
engagement,   the  left  wing  of  the   Russians  was 
turned,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  their  posi- 
tion, which  was  covered  both  in  front  and  flank  by 
morasses ;  but  the  Austrians  did  not  follow  up  their 
advantages  with  sufficient  vigour;  and,  by  throwing 
back  his  left  wing,  Tormasoff  contrived  to  prolong 
the  contest  without  serious  loss  till  nightfall,  when 
he  retired  from  the  field,  and  got  behind  the  Styr, 
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with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men  and  a  few  pieces  chap. 
of  cannon.     This  victory,  though  hy  no  means  de-  LXVIL 
cisive,  preserved  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  from    1812. 
invasion,    and  relieved  Napoleon,  for  the  time  *ti£?T"lT' 
least,  from  the  disquietudes  which  he  was  beginning!.  285. 
to  feel  for  the  communications  in  his  rear.1 

On  the  other  side,  Wittgenstein,  on  the  day  on 
which  Tormasoff  was  engaged  with  the  Austrians,  And  of 
attacked   the  advanced  guard  of  Oudinot  on  the^a^ 
Svoiana,  and  drove  it  back  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  wttgen- 

,  stein. 

hundred  men.    Oudinot,  in  consequence,  fell  back  to  Aug.  12. 
Polotsk,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Bavarians,  and 
his  army  raised  to  above  thirty«five  thousand  men. 
Wittgenstein,  with  only  twenty-four  thousand,  had 
the  courage  to  hazard  a  general  attack  on  the  French 
lines  posted  in  front  of  Polotsk,  and  a  bloody  action 
ensued  on  the  17th  August,  without  any  decisive  Aug.  17. 
advantage  on  either  side,  but  in  which  Oudinot  was 
severely  wounded.     On  the  18th,  the  battle  was  Aug.  i& 
renewed,  and  both  sides  fought  with  the  utmost 
obstinacy;  but  in  the  end,  although  their  cavalry 
had  driven  the  French  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  the 
Russians  retired  with  theloss  of  seven  cannon  and  two 
thousand  men:  the  French,  however,  who  had  suffered 
nearly  as  much,  were  in  no  condition  to  follow  up 
their  advantage.     St  Cyr,   who  commanded  after 
the  loss  of  Oudinot,  was,  in  consequence,  made  a 
marshal  of  the  empire;   but  notwithstanding  his 
success,  he  did  not  move  forward  till  the  22d,  when 
his  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  the  Bavarians  under  l*°i}J- **• 
General  Wrede,  made  an  attack  on  the  Russian  rear-  Jom.  w. 
guard,  but  experienced  a  severe  defeat.     Wittgen-  p^j07' 
stein  removed  his  headquarters  to  the  fortified  posi- 1&8£40^.. 
tion  of  Sewokhino,1  where  he  awaited  the  reinforce-  60, 100. 
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chap,  ments  which  were  expected  from  Finland  and  St 
lxvii.  peterstjUrg# 


1812.  Still  further  to  the  Russian  right,  Marshal  Macdo- 
^Jd  of  ld*iald  having  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Riga 
against  with  the  corps  under  his  command,  consisting  chiefly 
Advance  °f  Prussians,  General  Essen  made  a  vigorous  sortie, 
of  Victor  an(j  attacked  General  Grawert  at  Eckaw,  whom  he 

to  Smo- 

leuako.      defeated  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men.    The 
operations,  in  consequence,  languished  on  the  side 
of  Livonia;  and  nothing  of  importance  occurred  till 
a  later  period  of  the  campaign.     The  corps  of  Mar- 
shal Victor,  which  had  now  come  up  to  the  Dwina, 
became  a  body  of  great  importance,  as  it  occupied  a 
central  position  on  the  great  road  to  Smolensko,  in 
6uch  a  manner  as  to  constitute  the  reserve  at  once 
of  the  Grand  Army,  Oudinot,  and  Schwartzenberg. 
Napoleon  gave  orders  to  him  to  advance  to  Smolen- 
sko, and  intrusted  the  whole  of  Lithuania  to  his 
orders.     This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  his  usual 
system   of   placing  powerful  bodies   of  troops  in 
echelon  in  his  rear  to  preserve  his  communications. 
Thirty  thousand  men  stationed  in  that  strong  posi- 
tion, directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army,  and 
on  its  line  of  communications,  appeared  to  give  great 
security  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Emperor.     His  in- 
structions were, — "  To  direct  all  his  attention  and 
forces  to  the  general  object,  which  is  to  secure  the 
communication  from  Wilna,  by  Minsk  and  Smo- 
te vFctor,n  lensko,  with  the  Imperial  headquarters.     The  army 
^j?;  9>     which  you  command  is  the  reserve  of  the  Grand 
Fain, i.      Army;  if  the  route  by  Smolensko  to  the  Grand 
Bou't.ii.'   Army  is  interrupted,   you  must  reopen  it  at  all 
Jom6!;.     hazards.     Possibly  I  may  not  find  peace  where  I  am 
108.        about  to  seek  it  ;*  but,  even  in  that  case,  supported 
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by  so  strong  a  reserve,  well  posted,  my  retreat  would  chap. 
be  secure,  and  need  not  be  precipitate." 


The  advance  of  Victor  to  Smolensko  left  a  void  1812« 
between  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula  which  it  was  And  of 
essential  to  fill  up;  and  here,  too,  the  provident  care  fr^the" 
of  the  Emperor  had  arranged  what  seemed  the  means  ^jjj^jjjj 
of  absolute  security.     Augereau's  great  army,  above  ai  Guard  of 
fifty  thousand  strong,  received  orders  to  advance  tteEibe.0 
from  the  line  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  where  it  lay, 
to  the  Niemen,  and  occupy  all  the  principal  points  of 
communication  from  Berlin  to  the  Lithuanian  pro- 
vinces; while  the  hundred  cohorts  of  the  National 
Guard  of  France,  which  had  been  put  on  a  respect- 
able footing  before  the  Emperor's  departure  from 
Paris,  were  moved  forward  from  the  fortresses  of  the 
Rhine,  where  they  had  been  completing  their  disci- 
pline and  organization,  to  the  strongholds  on  the 
Elbe.     Instructions  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
Schwartzenberg,  who  was  reinforced  by  some  Polish 
regiments,  to  advance  against  Tor  mas  off,  and  secure 
the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army  from  insult  or  injury 
from  that  quarter.     Finally,  to  provide  a  reserve  in 
France  itself,  and  complete  the  great  chain  of  com- 
munication from  the  Seine  to  the  Moskwa,  the  Em- 
peror ordered  a  new  levy  by  conscription  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men,  from  the  youth  who 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  to  nineteen,  in  1813. 
Thus,  the  whole  of  western  Europe  was  to  be  preci- 
pitated on  the  devoted  realm  of  Russia;  and  the 
vast  army  of  five  hundred  thousand,  which  the  Em- 
peror commanded  in  person,  was  but  the  advanced ,  Fain  { 
part  of  the  mighty  host  which  was  to  drive  back  to  428, 429. 
Asia  the  Tartar  race.1 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  and  having  com- 
pleted those  dispositions  which  appeared  to  secure  his 
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chap,  rear,  Napoleon  left  Smolensko  with  his  guards,  and 

L followed  the  Russian  army,  which  was  slowly  retiring 

1812.   on  the  Moscow  road.   Barclay  fell  back  by  Dorogo- 
^7*,nec0enof  bouge  to  Wiazma,  and  from  thence  to  Gjatsk,  where 
towards     Milarado  witch,  with  areserveof  sixteen  thousand  men, 
Au^°22.  joined  the  army.    He  was  surveying  the  ground  with 
a  view  to  the  choice  of  a  field  of  battle,  when  he  was 
superseded  in  the  command  by  General  Kutusoff, 
whom  the  Emperor  had  named  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  armies.    The  wisdom  of  nominating  to  the 
supreme  command  a  Russian  by  birth,  endeared  to 
the  soldiers  by  his  recent  victories  over  the  Turks, 
and  who  might  direct  the  movements  of  the  scattered 
forces  from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  cannot  be 
doubted ;  but  though  Barclay  was  thus  deprived  of 
the  fruit  of  his  measures  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  might  have  expected  to  reap  them,  yet  he  gained 
immortal  honour  by  the  campaign  which  he  had  pre- 
•  viously  conducted.  He  had  retreated  above  four  hun- 
dred miles,  in  presence  of  an  army  twice  as  numerous 
as  his  own,  headed  by  a  general  unrivalled  for  his 
talent  in  pursuing  an  enemy,  without  a  single  batta- 
lion having  been  broken,  a  single  standard  taken,  or 
sustaining  a  greater  loss  in  prisoners  or  artillery  than 
he  had  inflicted  on  his  pursuers.     Scotland  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  having  given  birth  to  a  leader 
capable  of  such  achievements.     History  can  furnish 
3^effBout.no  parallel  to  a  retreat  of  such  peril  performed  with 
i»29o,  296.  guch  success.1  # 

Kutusoff,  who  was  thus  in  her  last  agony  called 
Appoint-  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Russia  to  the  command 
Kutusoff  of  her  armies,  was  at  St  Petersburg  when  the 
supreme  eventful  change  befell  him.  He  had  been  engaged, 
pommand.  ag  we  have  already  seen,  in  a  campaign  in 
which    signal    reverses    had    been   succeeded  by 
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glorious  triumphs  on  the  Danube;   and,   beyond  chap. 
any  other  general  in  the  Russian  army,  he  enjoyed  Lxvir- 


the  confidence  of  the  soldiers.  Accustomed,  in  the  1812. 
great  majority  of  instances,  to  be  commanded  by 
foreign  officers,  they  beheld  with  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm a  native  Russian  at  the  head  of  their  battalions, 
and  were  confirmed  in  this  attachment  by  the  bril- 
liant successes  with  which  he  had  redeemed  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Danube,  and  restored  to  the  Muscovite 
standards  the  triumphs  of  Ismacl  and  Oczakoff.* 
Though  victories  so  brilliant,  however,  had  lately 
attended  his  arms,  and  a  solemn  Te  Deum  had  been 
chanted  at  St  Petersburg,  in  presence  of  the  Empe- 
ror and  court,  on  account  of  the  peace  with  the  Turks, 
Kutusoff  himself  laboured  under  a  sort  of  disgrace  at 
court,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  supposed 
that  he  had  not  conducted  the  negotiations  at  Bu- 
charest with  the  expedition  which  the  critical  state  of 
the  empire  required.  The  courtiers,  observant  of 
the  least  cloud  which  overshadows  the  fortunes  of  a 
leading  character,  were  already  shunning  his  society ; 
and  so  low  had  the  prospects  of  the  future  saviour  of 
Russia  fallen,  that  he  received  with  tears  of  gratitude 
the  visit  of  Count  Oginski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  who 
had  formerly  enjoyed  his  intimacy  in  Lithuania,  and 
had  moral  courage  enough  not  to  desert  him  in  his 
adversity.  Alexander  was  most  unwilling,  and 
justly  so,  to  deprive  Barclay  of  the  command,  as  he 
with  reason  regarded  his  retreat  from  the  Niemen 
to  the  Moskwa  as  a  model  of  military  skill,  and  des- 
tined, perhaps,  in  the  end  to  prove  the  salvation  of 
the  empire.  But  the  public  mind  was  now  agitated 
to  the  greatest  degree  by  the  fall  of  Smolensko,  and 
the  continued  retreat  of  the  Russian  armies  towards 

*  Ante,  viii.  674, 
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chap.  Moscow;  the  ferment  of  St  Petersburg  was  extreme, 
'  and  all  classes  concurred  in  demanding,  with  loud 


1812.   cries,  the  appointment  of  Kutusoff,  as  the  only  gua- 
rantee for  the  integrity  of  the  empire.     Alexander 
yielded  to  the  torrent,  and  the  veteran  general  was 
Aug.  12.  appointed  to  the  supreme  command.    The  universal 
transports  of  all  classes,  nobles,  army,  and  people, 
upon  this  appointment,  proved  how  much  he  had 
endeared  himself  to  the  nation :  the  multitude  in  the 
.       streets  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  when  he  went  to 
Memoirs,  the  cathedral  in  state,  to  offer  up  his  supplications 
"g7*8B0at  for  the  success  of  the  armies,  and  besought  him  to 

n30!'  ??3,8ave  Russia«  Loaded  with  their  benedictions,  accom- 
Dix Annuel  panied  by  their  prayers,  he  set  out  for  the  army, 
ckus^wf  barged  with  the  salvation  of  his  country  and  the 
•8-  deliverance  of  Europe.1 

The  whole  life  of  the  veteran  who  was  now  called 
hu  cha-    to  the  momentous  duty  of  directing  the  armies  under 
previous    the  walls  of  Moscow,  and  whose  brief  career  was 
ments?"    attended  with  such  extraordinary  results  upon  the 
fortunes  of  Europe,  had  been  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  country.     He  was  upwards  of  seventy  when 
he  was  summoned  to  measure  swords  with  Napo- 
leon ;  having  been  born  in  174*5,  and  educated  at 
the  military  academy  at  Strasburg.    He  had  entered 
the  army  at  sixteen ;  and,  in  1765,  commenced  his 
military  career  by  five  successive  campaigns  against 
the  Poles,  and  afterwards  three  against  the  Turks. 
The  snows  of  age  had  given  him  the  caution  of  ex- 
perience without  extinguishing  the  fires  of  youth. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  Russian  ancestry, 
and  connected  by  marriage  with  the  principle  fami- 
lies of  Moscow.     His  military  renown  had  suffered 
less  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  re- 
verse of  Austerlitz,  as  it  was  well  known  that  the 
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fatal  cross  inarch  which  brought  on  the  disasters  of  chap. 

T  YVI I 

that  unhappy  day,*  had  been  undertaken  contrary 


to  his  advice ;  and  his  recent  successes  iu  the  war    1812- 
against  the  Turks  had  completely  re-established  his 
reputation.     He  had  been  repeatedly  wounded  in 
his  different  campaigns,  and  one  of  his  injuries  had 
deprived  him  of  an  eye.     His  height  was  moderate, 
his  figure  corpulent,  and  his  manners  distinguished 
by  good-humour  and  bonhommie ;  but  under  this 
apparently  simple  exterior  he  concealed  a  remark- 
able degree  of  finesse  and  diplomatic  address  pecu- 
liar to  his  country,  and  in  an  especial  manner  un- 
known to  the  German  race.     He  appeared,  to  an 
ordinary  observer,  destitute  of  mental  activity,  and 
to  be  allowing  the  officers  of  his  staff  to  be  taking  l  CUuse- 
the  entire  direction  of  affairs  upon  themselves ;  butwit«,  mi. 
in  secret  he  was  a  close  observer  of  what  was  going  27, 28. 
on,  and  possessed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cun-  J^^: 
ning  and  dissimulation,  which  in  the  end  proved  um?.  ™\. 
more  than  a  match  for  all  the  ministers  of  Napo-  tusoff.) 
leon.1 

He  had  studied  war  profoundly,  not  only  in  the  Ana  habiu 
field  but  in  the  closet,  and  had  brought  an  extensive  "  *  g6ne" 
theoretic  acquaintance  with  military  principles  to 
bear  on  the  experience  which  a  long  and  active  life 
in  harness  had  given  of  its  actual  details.  The 
soldiers  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  from  the  con- 
viction acquired  by  experience,  that  without  relax- 
ing in  the  necessary  rigour  of  discipline  and  subor- 
dination, he  was  at  all  times  careful  not  to  overload 
them  with  needless  exactions,  and  e,ver  solicitous 
about  their  material  comforts ;  while  the  recent  and 
glorious  victories  which  he  had  gained  over  the 
Turks,  inspired  them  with  a  confidence  which  no 

•  Anterv.  476. 
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chap,  general  had  enjoyed  since  the  days  of  Suwarrow. 
lxvii.  rpjje  companion  [n  arms  of  that  illustrious  warrior, 


1812.  he  was  like  him  attached  to  old  customs,  and  in- 
grafted the  affection  of  the  soldiers  on  national 
manners,  customs  somewhat  antiquated,  and  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  observances  of  religion, 
the  great  lever  by  which  the  public  mind  in  Russia 
is  to  be  affected.  These  qualities,  from  a  knowledge 
of  their  influence  on  the  soldiers,  recommended  him 
also  to  the  higher  and  more  enlightened  classes,  and 
compensated  in  general  estimation  the  disadvantage 
of  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-four  years,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  fatal  reverse,  which,  under  his 
1  Cbamb.ii.com maud,  the  Russian  arms  had  experienced  at 

27  28.  • 

Bout.  1.  Austerlitz.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  never 
fentinV*"  did  commander  undertake  a  hazardous  and  difficult 
Guerre  det  duty  more  warmly  supported  by  all  classes  of  his 
174.  ,p*  countrymen.1 

The  arrival  of  Kutusoff  diffused    general   joy 
Arrival  of  amongst  the  Russian  troops.     The  successful  termi- 
the  head-*  nation  of  the  Turkish  war  was  considered  as  a  pre- 
term °f  sa£e  °^  v^ctol7  ty  *be  nation.     His  engaging  man- 
ners and  paternal  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  had 
long  endeared  him  to  the  soldiers;  confidence  speedily 
succeeded  to  depression,  and  the  troops  began  to 
burnish  their  arms  and  sharpen  their  flints  in  expec- 
tation of  an  immediate  engagement.     But  it  was  do 
Aug.  29.   easy  matter  to  justify  these  expectations.    The  army 
was  now  hardly  fifty  leagues  from  Moscow,  and  that 
capital  could  only  be  saved  by  a  general  battle ;  yet 
how  engage  in  one  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
with  an  army  still  (notwithstanding  the  arrival  of 
sixteen  thousand  new  levies  and  ten  thousand  of  the 
militia  of  Moscow)  greatly  inferior  in  number  to 
their  opponents,  and  grievously  depressed  by  the 
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length  of  their  retreat  ?  Nevertheless,  it  had  become  chap. 
indispensable  to  run  such  a  hazard,  in  order  to  check  LXVII> 
the  consternation  which,  since  the  fall  of  Smolensko,    1812. 
was  beginning  to  spread  in  the  interior  of  Russia  ; 
and  Kutusoff  readily  embraced  the  views  of  Barclay 
as  to  the  necessity  of  no  longer  delaying  the  perilous 
alternative.     More  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
treat, General  Toll  and  the  staff-officers  had  examined 
the  ground  with  a  view  to  a  field  of  battle,  but  none 
suited  to  the  purpose  could  be  found,  as  the  coun- '  Bout,  i 
try,  perfectly  level  the  whole  way,  afforded  no  po-  chamb.5y. 
sitions  sufficiently  strong  to  counterbalance  the  stiM^L29- 
decided  superiority  in  numbers  of  the  French  army.1 133, 148. ' 

On  his  side,  however,  Napoleon  was  not  easy. 
During  their  march  from  Smolensko,   the  French  Extraor- 
army  experienced  great  difficulties,  which  could  only  ^ndlld^1 
have  been  overcome  by  the  experience  and  resources  °.f  tbe  Ru8- 
of  their  chiefs.     The  Russians  retiring  burned  the  treat,  and 
principal  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country thepur- 
voluntarily  left  their  houses  to  avoid  the  tempest 8uit* 
which  was  lowering  in  their  rear.     With  such  skill 
was  the  retreat  conducted,  that  neither  cannon, 
equipage,  nor  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
invaders ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  rearguard 
was  attacked  by  Murat,  the  French,  after  an  obstinate 
conflict,  were  repulsed  from  the  field.     Davoust,  in 
a  report  to  the  Emperor  upon  the  retreat  of  the 
Russians,  observed,  "It  must  be  confessed  that  their 
retreat  is  conducted  in  admirable  order.    The  nature 
of  the  ground  determines  the  position  of  their  rear- 
guard, and  not  the  manoeuvres  of  Murat.     Their 
positions  are  so  well  chosen,  and  defended  with  such 
vigour,  that  it  seems  as  if  their  movements  are  the 
result  of  a  plan  previously  determined  on,  and  exe- 
cuted  with  scrupulous  exactness/'    Murat,  at  the 
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chap,  head  of  a  long  column  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry, 
lxvii.  foajefl  tlie  pursuit;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
1812.    squadrons  toiled  through  clouds  of  dust,  from  morn- 
'    ing  till  night,  under  a  burning  sun ;    the  horses 
sunk  under  their  fatigues  without  being  able  to 
reach  the  enemy.      After  this  enormous  body  of 
horse  came  the  infantry,  marching  in  three  great 
columns,  all  abreast;  that  in  the  centre  kept  tbe 
high-road,  and  was  composed  of  the  corps  of  Da- 
voust,  still  the  first  both  in  numbers  and  discip- 
line ;  on  the  right,  within  the  fields,  marched  the 
corps  of  Poniatowski ;  on  the  left  that  of  Eugene ; 
the  Imperial  guard  on  the  highway  behind  Da- 
voust,  and  Ney  in  the  rear.     The  artillery  of  these 
corps  found  their  way  as  they  best  could,  along  the 
country  roads  or  open  plains  parallel  to  the  great 
chausee.  The  enormous  body  advanced  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  without  any  regard  to  difficulties  or  the 
means  of  subsistence:  the  weak,  the  sickly,  broken 
carriages,  dismounted  guns,  lame  horses,  were  left 
» Bout  i    behind;  but  the  head  of  the  column  still  pressed 
287.segur,on  with  ceaseless  march,  devastating  the  plain  in  its 
jom.  iv.   'progress,  and  trampling  under  foot  the  whole  fruits 
chamb  ii.  °^  '^e  eartk  as  if  a  gigantic  rolling-stone  had  been 
23, 26,29.  drawn  along  its  surface.1 

The  physical  character  of  the  country  through 
Descrip-  which  the  army  marched  during  its  advance  from 
country  e  Smolensko,  had  singularly  facilitated  this  remarkable 
wh°lhgth  mo(^e  °f  sweeping,  like  a  devastating  flood,  over  a 
French  comparatively  narrow  space;  but  at  the  same  time,  it 
passed  in  had  impressed  the  most  sombre  and  gloomy  presenti- 
a.ivancing  ments  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.     Its  great  rivers 

to  Moscow.  9    9  ° 

are  the  only  striking  features  of  that  boundless  plain ; 
every  thing  else  is  lost  in  the  immensity  of  space* 
Hardly  any  brooks  are  to  be  met  with,  so  frequently 
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does  the  sand  obstruct  their  course  or  drain  away  chap, 

LXVII. 

their  waters.     No  variety  of  trees  is  to  be  seen ;  the L 

eternal  birch  alone,  planted  in  rows  along  the  road*    1812* 
sides,  relieves  the  monotony  of  nature.     Even  the 
absence  of  stones  is  felt  as  a  subject  of  regret,  so 
much  is  the  mind  fatigued  by  never  perceiving  new 
objects,  or  being  permitted  to  repose  on  hills,  rocks, 
or  valleys.     You  see  nothing  on  either  hand  but 
vast  plains  of  corn,  which  appear  to  have  been  culti- 
vated by  invisible  hands,  so  rare  does  the  population 
appear  in  the  boundless  expanse  around.  A  few  woods 
of  birch,  villages  separated  by  vast  distances  from  each 
other,  all  formed  of  wooden  houses  constructed  in 
the  same  manner,  constitute  the  only  objects  which 
relieve  the  general  uniformity  of  the  scene.     Even 
the  approach  to  towns  is  indicated  by  no  symptoms 
of  greater  animation ;  fruits  and  flowers  are  to  be 
seen  only  in  a  few  enclosures;  orchards  or  vine- 
yards are  nowhere  to  be  met  with.     Such  is  the 
expanse  of  Russia   that    every   thing    is    lost  in 
it :  even  the  chateaux  of  the  nobilitv  and  the  cot- 
tages  of  the  people   disappear.      You  would  sup- 
pose that  you  were  traversing  a  country,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  had  migrated  to  some  other  quarter 
of  the  globe.      Even  birds  are  wanting;    animals, De g 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with :  the  unbroken  extent  has  &«  An- 
banished  every  other  object  except  the  extent  itself,  24^  25a  ' 
which  incessantly  haunts  the  imagination.1 

Extraordinary  difficulties  were  experienced  by  the 
French  army  in  traversing  this  immense  country.  Extraor- 
The  Russians  had  set  fire  not  only  to  the  whole  djffiSutiea 
magazines,  but  all  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  line  °f  the 
of  their  retreat;  and  these,  being  entirely  built  of  army  in 
wood,  had  burnt  to  the  ground.   In  the  yet  smoking  ^jj^*" 
ruins  the  invaders  could  find  neither  shelter  nor 

VOL,  VIII.  3  H 
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chap,  subsistence.     They  were  driven,  therefore,  to  send 
lxvii.  Qut  co]umng  to  forage  for  subsistence  to  the  right 


1812.  an(j  ieft ;  and  these  bodies  having  no  maps  to  guide 
their  steps,  in  a  country  thinly  inhabited,  with  few 
cross  roads,  and  often  desolate,  were  frequently  un- 
successful in  finding  provisions,  and  never  obtained 
any  but  at  an  enormous  cost  of  fatigue  and  trouble. 
The  whole  fields  on  the  line  of  the  retreat  had  been 
swept  of  their  forage,  and  the  French  cavalry  could 
find  none  but  at  the  distance  often  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  the  high-road.  Water  was  a  still  greater 
difficulty  alike  to  men  and  horses.  The  weather  had 
for  six  weeks  been  dry,  and  was  now  intensely  hot ; 
the  springs,  always  scanty  in  that  level  country,  were 
in  great  part  dried  up ;  and  those  which  still  flowed 
as  the  Russians  passed  through,  were  either  ex- 
hausted  by  the  multitudes  of  men  and  horses  wbicb 
crowded  to  them  to  quench  their  thirst,  or  rendered 
so  turbid  by  the  constant  stirring,  and  animal's  feet, 
as  to  be  undrinkable.  In  this  extremity,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  filthiest  puddles  to  quench  the  burning  fire 
which  all  felt ;  and  vast  numbers  of  men  and  horses, 
after  wandering  all  day  in  search  of  the  precious  ele- 
ment, dropped  down  dead  at  night  from  fatigue  and 
thirst.  The  horses  in  particular  suffered  enormously 
from  these  causes.  And  to  such  a  degree  did  they 
affect  the  men,  that  in  advancing  from  Smolensko  to 
the  Moskwa,  though  there  was  scarcely  any  fighting 
after  Valentin  a,  the  French  army  sustained  a  loss  of 
no  less  than  thirty-eight  thousand  men,  and  half 
that  number  of  horses;  and  their  effective  force 
which,  on  crossing  the  Niemen  was  301,000,  under 

asfsS!*     Napoleon  in  person,  had  sunk,  on  arriving  at  Boro- 

179,  *80.  dino,  to  133,00a1 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Russians  abo 
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suffered  severely  from  these  causes,  especially  the  chap. 
want  of  water,  yet  in  many  respects  they  were  more  LXV1I> 


favourably  situated  than  the  French  army.     They    1812. 
had  the  immense  advantage  of  retiring  in  their  own  Superior 
country,  being  the  first  to  go  over  the  ground,  and  J$vt^tages 
daily  drawing  nearer  to  their  reinforcements.    Enor-  Russian 
raous  convoys  from  the  interior  had  been  provided arm  " 
with  admirable  care,  laden  with  provisions,  leather 
shoes,  and  necessaries  of  all  sorts  ;  and  in  addition 
to  this,  the  retiring  columns  found  in  all  the  towns 
and  villages  through  which  they  passed  large  maga- 
zines of  grain,  which  subsisted  the  troops  before  they 
were  committed  to  the  flames.     The  young  corn  and 
rich  grass  in  the  fields  supplied  ample  forage  for  the 
horses,  though  it  was  all  consumed  or  trodden  under 
foot  before  the  French  advanced  guard  reached  them. 
Above  all,  the  retreat  was  in  a  direct  line,  and  on 
the  great  road  only ;  while  that  of  the  French  was 
doubled,  often  tripled,  by  unavoidable  excursions  on 
either  side  in  quest  of  subsistence,  and  thus  the 
exhaustion  was  incomparably  greater  in  the  advan- 
cing than  the  retreating  army.     And  the  reinforce- 
ments which  reached  them  as  they  drew  near  to  the 
depots  in  the  interior  were  so  considerable,  as  not 
only  to  compensate  entirely  the  loss  sustained  in  ^e1^*"!; 
actions  near  Smolensko,  but  render  the  effective  force  Bout.  i. ' 
fully  130,000,  or  above  ten  thousand  greater  than  chimb,  fi. 
when  their  standards  fronted  those  of  Napoleon  be-  33* 
fore  its  sacred  walls.1 

Napoleon,  perceiving  from  the  approach  to  Mos- 
cow that  a  general  battle  was  at  hand,  gave  three  J^s^ 
days9  rest  to  his  army,  ordered  a  general  muster-roll  post  at 
to  be  called  of  his  troops  along  the  whole  line,  and  Descrip- " 
warned  his  detachments  that  if  they  did  not  join  ^e^rofosU 
their  respective  corps,  they  would  lose  the  honour  oftfon  there. 
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chap,  the  approaching  conflict.     Orders  were  at  the  same 
lxvii.  tjme  dispatched  to  the  parks  of  reserve  ammunition 


1812.    to  advance,  to  the  artillery  to  have  their  pieces  in 
the  best  order,  to  the  cavalry  to  refresh  their  horses, 
and  to  the  soldiers  to  sharpen  their  sabres  and  ex- 
amine the  locks  of  their  muskets.     Meanwhile,  the 
Sept.  1     Russians  at  length  took  post  at  Borodino,  which 
appeared  to  Kutusoff  to  present  an  eligible  position 
for  defence.     The  extreme  right  rested  on  the  river 
Moskwa,  which  was  not  fordable,  and  on  the  right 
and  centre  the  little  stream  of  the  Kolotza,  flowing  in 
a  rocky  dell,  covered  the  line  as  fkr  as  the  village  of 
Borodino,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  position, 
on  an  elevated  ridge.    On  the  left  the  army  extended 
to  the  village  of  Semenowskoie,  and  the  approach  of 
it,  though  of  easier  access,  was  intersected  by  broken 
ravines,  which  promised  to  embarrass  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.     To  aid  the  advantages  of  nature, 
intrenchments  were  hastily  thrown  up  by  the  Rus- 
sian army  on  some  parts  of  their  line,  especially 
on  the  left,  where  by  nature  it  was  the  weakest ;  a 
wood  on  the  right  was  strengthened  by  some  field- 
works  ;  in  the  centre,  on  the  sloping  banks  of  the 
Kolotza,  two  heavy  batteries  were  placed ;  while  be- 
tween the  centre  and  the  left,  where  the  position 
was  most  accessible,  a  great  redoubt  was  erected  on 
x  ■  a  height  which  commanded  the  whole  plain  in  front 

a.  do,  3i.  of  the  army.  On  the  extreme  left  three  other  bat- 
307^308.  teries  were  placed,  to  aid  by  their  cross  fire  the  great 
S|g^,i.    redoubt;  while,  at  the  distance  of  nine  hundred 

860, 365.         ..-  *    *      !■  i  ii 

Fain,  i.      toises  in  front  of  the  line,  another  redoubt  was  erect- 

Jk  Jk  *9       *  *        A 

s.  ciaus.'  ^  on  an  eminence,  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  at- 
149-         tacking  host.1 

On  the  5th  September  the  French  army,  in  three 
great  columns,  passed  the  vast  and  gloomy  convent 
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of  Kolotskoi  without  meeting  an  enemy ;  but  as  it  chap. 
approached  the  destined  field,  clouds  of  Cossacks  LXVIL 
were  seen  traversing  the  plain,  and  behind  them  the    1812- 
Russian  army,  in  a  dense  and  imposing  mass,  was  Napoleon'* 
descried  drawn  up  in  battle  array.     At  this  sight  *£? J^a  of 
the  advanced  guard  halted,  and  Napoleon  instantly  *»«>«•  At- 
coming  forward  to  an  eminence  in  the  front,  sur- redoubt  m 
veyed  the  position  with  the  eye  of  a  conqueror,  andfront' 
fixed,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  on  the  points 
of  attack.    The  first  object  was  to  seize  the  redoubt 
in  front  of  the  position,  where  Prince  Gorchakoff 
commanded  ten  thousand  men,  supported  by  twelve 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery.    The  attack  was  conducted 
by  Murat,  with  an  immense  body  of  cavalry,  the 
division  of  Camparis,  and  the  corps  of  Prince  Ponia- 
towski.    With  an  intrepid  step  the  French  infantry 
arrived  to  within  twenty  yards  of  the  redoubt :  the 
cannon  on  either  side  vomited  forth  grape-shot  on 
their  opponents,  and  the  dauntless  antagonists  stood 
at  that  short  distance  discharging  musketry  at  each 
other.     At  length,  after  a  frightful  struggle,  the 
redoubt  was  carried  by  an  assault  of  the  57th  French 
infantry;  but  the  Russians,  returning  to  the  charge, 
destroyed  the  troops  who  had  entered  it,  and  it  was 
three  times  taken  and  retaken  in  the  course  of  the '  &*&**>  H 
evening.     Finally,  it  remained  before  night  in  the  367!  Bout, 
hands  of  the  French.     On  the  following  morning,  'fj^ifjf4* 
when  the  Emperor  passed  the  6lst  regiment,  heFain»u.  3, 
asked  the  colonel  where  the  third  battalion  was:  104.      g" 
"  Sire,"  he  replied,  "it is  in  the  redoubt ;"  and  in£^^ 
truth  the  whole  of  that  brave  corps  had  perished  in  l&>>  *w« 
the  intrenchments  which  it  had  conquered,1 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  intelligence  was 
received  at  headquarters  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Salamanca,    Napoleon,  though  on  the  verge  of  fate 
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chap,  himself,  showed  on  this  occasion  no  indulgence  for 
lxvii.  tjje  failxts  of  his  lieutenants,  and  hitterly  inveighed 


1812.    against  the  rashness  of  Marmont,  which  had  endan- 
Napoieon  gered  all  his  successes  in  Spain.     About  the  same 
theaooount*™6  a  portrait  of  the  King  of  Rome  was  received 
tieofesaill^rom  *^e  impress  at  Paris.    At  the  sight  of  the 
mnca.      much-loved  image  the  Emperor,  who  was  tenderly 
vio^sttor°"attached  to  his  son,  melted  into  tears:  the  anxiety 
the  battle.  an(i  danger  of  the  moment  were  forgotten  in  the 
recollection  of  those  he  had  left  behind  him.    With 
his  own  hands  he  placed  the  picture  on  the  outside 
of  his  tent,  and  called  the  officer  and  privates  of 
his  faithful  guard  to  share  in  the  emotion  which  it 
had  awakened  in  his  mind.     When  the  musketry 
ceased,  both  armies  took  up  their  positions,  and  the 
fires  of  the  bivouacs  were  lighted.     Those  of  the 
Russians  flamed  in  an  immense  semicircle,  which 
illuminated  the  half  of  the  heavens :  those  of  the 
French  were  more  scattered  and  unequal,  as  the 
troops  successively  arrived  and  took  up  their  ground. 
Napoleon's  tent  was  pitched  on  the  left  of  the  great 
road,  amidst  the  squares  of  the  Old  Guard :  but  he 
slept  little,  being  continually  occupied  in  dispatch- 
ing orders  and  asking  questions.     He  could  not  be 
induced  to  lie  down  till  he  was  assured  by  those  on 
the  outside,  that,  from  the  number  of  the  shadows 
of  moving  figures  which  surrounded  their  watch- 
fires,  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  remained  firm 
on  the  ground  they  had  chosen.     He  passed  almost 
all  the  night  in  dictating  orders ;  and  it  was  not  till 
midnight  was  far  past  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on 
1  Segnr,  l  to  take  a  few  hours  of  repose.     A  young  officer  of 
384J  386.'  his  guard  never  closed  his  eyes  during  that  anxious 
f^L1^  18  n^S*lt :  l  Augustus  Caulaincourt  lay  on   the  floor, 
10-     '    'wrapped  in  his  cloak,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
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miniature  of  his  young  bride,  whom  he  had  quitted  chap. 
a  few  days  after  their  marriage,  and  whom  he  was. 


never  destined  to  see  again  in  this  world.     His  re-   18i2- 
mains  lie  in  the  "red  monument  which  his  good 
sword  hath  dug"  in  the  great  redoubt  on  the  field 
of  Borodino. 

Both  armies  passed  a  restless  agitated  night :  so 
strongly  had  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  moment  come  Feelings 
to  operate  on  the  excited  frame  of  the  soldiers.  ^„J^ 
Never,  in  truth,  in  modern  times,  had  interest  so  both  rides, 
great,  feelings  so  vehement,  been  brought  into  colli- 
sion ;  never  were  such  results  dependent  on  the  arm 
of  the  soldier.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  flower  of 
the  warriors  of  Europe,  led  by  the  consummate 
talents  of  Napoleon,  which,  after  having  subjugated 
all  the  states  of  the  Continent,  had  now  penetrated 
beyond  the  old  frontiers  of  Europe  into  the  wilds 
of  Asiatic  rule:  on  the  other,  a  nation  originally 
sprung  from  the  Tartar  race,  and  but  recently 
emerged  into  civilized  society,  singly  maintained  the 
strife  against  the  mighty  conqueror,  and  brought  to 
bear  against  the  accumulated  forces  of  civilisation, 
the  unsubdued  energy  of  the  desert.  The  destinies 
of  Europe,  every  one  felt,  hung  on  the  contest :  the 
battle  about  to  be  fought  was  the  most  momentous 
which  had  occurred  in  modern  times ;  on  its  re- 
sult depended  whether  the  liberty  of  nations  was 
to  be  maintained,  or  one  overwhelming  power  was 
to  crush  all  lesser  states  within  its  grasp.  Still  more, 
the  moral  destiny  of  mankind  was  at  stake :  on  one 
side  was  arrayed  talent,  energy,  perseverance,  the 
acquisitions  of  science,  the  glories  of  civilisation,  the 
wonders  of  discipline ;  but  the  lustre  of  these  bril- 
liant qualities  was  tarnished  by  the  purposes  to  which 
they  were  applied  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  j  they 
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chap,  were  employed  only  to  guild  the  chains  of  despotism, 
lxvii.  an(j  fafe  out  the  banners  of  infidelity :  on  the  other 


1812.  Were  to  be  seen  courage,  resolution,  devotion,  the 
vigour  of  rising  civilisation,  the  pride  of  unbroken 
conquest,  the  ambition  of  boundless  dominion ;  but 
the  harsher  features  of  these  aspiring  feelings  were 
concealed  by  the  patriotic  grandeur  of  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  the  sanctity  of  reli- 

i  c%    h    £*on  *^rew  a  ve*l  over  *^e  intermixture  of  worldly 
ii.  52, 53.  qualities  by  which  its  cause  was  to  be  maintained.1 
The  army  passed,  for  the  most  part,  a  sleepless 
Napoleon's  night ;  the  common  men  being  engaged  in  repairing 

So°n  fcThb  *^e^r  arms>  *^e  officers  in  protecting  themselves  from 
soldiers,  the  cold,  which  already  was  severely  felt  at  night, 
and  in  watching  the  Russian  position  to  see  whether 
a  retreat  was  commencing.  But  no  sound  was  heard 
along  the  whole  line ;  their  fires  burned  with  a  steady 
flame ;  and  morning  alone  extinguished  the  light  of 
their  bivouacs.  When  the  dawn  discovered  the 
Russian  army  still  in  their  position,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  general  battle  was  to  take  place,  an 
universal  feeling  of  joy  pervaded  the  French  troops, 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  men  evinced  itself  in  a  general 
murmur  throughout  their  lines.  The  fatigues  of 
the  campaign,  the  distance  from  home,  the  approach- 
ing dangers,  were  forgotten  in  the  intense  solicitude 
of  the  moment.  The  Emperor,  at  break  of  day, 
withdrew  the  curtains  of  his  tent,  and  advancing 
into  the  middle  of  the  circle  of  officers  who  awaited 
his  approach,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  riding  to 
the  heights  in  front,  surveyed  the  whole  of  the  Rus- 
sian position :  the  weakness  of  the  left  made  him 
resolve  to  make  the  principal  effort  at  that  point, 
and  against  the  redoubt  in  the  centre.  At  five,  the 
sun  breaking  through  a  fog,  appeared  in  cloudless 
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splendour :  "  It  is  the  sun  of  Austerlitz ! "  said  Na-  chap. 
poleon,  and  immediately  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  LXV1L 
drums  beat,  and  the  following  proclamation  was  read    1312. 
to  the  troops: — "Soldiers!  the  battle  is  at  hand 
which  you  have  so  long  desired :  henceforth  the  vic- 
tory depends  on  yourselves.   It  has  become  necessary, 
and  will  give  .you  abundance ;  good  winter  quarters, 
and  a  speedy  return  to  your  country !     Conduct 
yourselves  as  you   did  at   Austerlitz,    Friedland, 
Witepsk,  and  Smolensky;  and  let  the  remotest  pos- 
terity recount   your  actions  on  this  day:  let  your1  Bout. i. 
countrymen  say  of  you  all — he  was  in  that  great  ietin,  Mo-" 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Moscow/'     The  troops  ™teJ""' 
heard  with  enthusiasm  these  heart-stirring  words,  1812. 
and  their  shouts  were  re-echoed  from  the  Russian  1^%^ 
lines.1 

Nor  did  the  Russians  neglect  the  most  powerful 
means  to  animate  the  courage  of  their  troops.     On  Efforts  of 
the  evening  of  the  6th  an  unusual  movement  was  t!ie  RAUS" 

....  •       siansto 

observed  in  their  position,  and  shortly  a  procession  animate 

i«     ji»       •/»    j       1      •  •  a         t_»   i_  the  spirit 

of  dignified  clergy,  carrying  an   image  to  which  0f  their 
miraculous  powers  were  supposed  to  belong,  passed  jJJJJJJ^ 
through  the  whole  lines  of  the  army.     The  soldiers  proclaim- 
every  where  knelt  before  it,  and  mingled  with  the  lon" 
religious  strains  which  rose  from  their  ranks  fervent 
prayers  for  their  country,  their  families,  and  their 
religion.     The  priests  bestowed  their  blessings  on 
the  prostrate  army,  and  all,  down  to  the  meanest 
soldier,  felt  penetrated  by  the  resolution  to  defend 
their  country,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.     Shortly 
afterwards,  preceded  by  a  venerated   image,   and 
followed  by  all  his   staff,  Kutusoff   himself  rode 
along    the  front  of   the   line,    immediately  after 
which  the  following  proclamation  was  read  to  the 
troops : — "  Brother  companions  in  arms !  You  see 
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chap,  before  you  in  that  image,  the  object  of  your  pious 
LXVIL-  regard,  an  appeal  addressed  to  Heaven  to  join  its  aid 


1812.  to  that  of  men  against  the  tyrant  who  disturbs  the 
universe.  Not  content  with  destroying  millions  of 
human  beings,  the  images  of  God,  that  arch  rebel 
against  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  has  penetrated 
with  an  armed  force  into  our  sanctuaries,  defiled 
them  with  blood,  overturned  our  altars,,  and  exposed 
the  arch  of  the  Lord,  consecrated  in  that  holy  image 
of  our  church,  to  the  desolation  of  the  elements,  and 
the  profanation  of  impious  hands.  Fear  not,  there- 
fore, that  the  Almighty,  who  has  called  that  reptile 
from  the  dust  by  his  power,  should  not  be  with  you. 
Fear  not  that  he  will  refuse  to  extend  his  buckler 
.  over  your  ranks,  and  to  combat  his  enemy  with  the 
sword  of  St  Michael.  It  is  in  that  belief  that  I  set  out 
to  combat,  toconquer,  if  needs  be,  to  die — assured  that 
my  eyes  shall  behold  victory.  Soldiers  I  Perform  your 
duties  :  think  of  your  cities  in  flames  ;  of  your  chil- 
dren who  implore  your  protection :  think  of  your 
1  chkmb.    Emperor,  who  considers  you  as  the  strength  of  his 

SJaV  f2   arm  *  an<^  to*morrow>  before  the  sun  has  set,  you 
82i.  Fain,  will  have  traced  your  fidelity  and  faith  on  the  soil 

ii  11  Se- 

gar,  i.  384.  of  your  country  with  the  blood  of  the  aggressors." If 
The  sound  of  the  prayers  of  the  soldiers  was 
heard  in  the  French  lines;  and  great  was  the 
ridicule  bestowed  in  that  unbelieving  host  on 
what  they  deemed  the  mummery  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. But  the  event  proved  that  they  are  not  the 
worst  soldiers  who  are  the  best  Christians:  and 
the  experienced  observer,  who  reflects  on  the  vast 
variety  and  force  of  the  temporal  stimulants  to  ex- 
ertion which  were  arrayed  under  the  standards  of 
Napoleon,  will  gratefully  acknowledge  the  wisdom 
whiyh  led  the  Russian  chiefs  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
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higher  influences ;  and  will  discern  in  the  principles  of  chap. 

T  IfVTT 

religion,  how  much  soever  disguised  under  the  forms. 


of  uncivilized  worship,  the  only  power  that  can  in    18^# 
the  last  resort  withstand  the  shock  of  that  concen- 
tration of  worldly  ambition  which  occasions,  or  is 
occasioned  by,  a  revolution. 

The  forces  on  the  two  sides  were  nearly  equal; 
but  the  French  had  a  vast  superiority  in  cavalry,  and  Forces 
in  the  quality  of  part  of  their  troops-    The  Russian  ongb<fth 
force  was  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand,  with  si*  Roust's 
hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  artillery ;  but  of  these  ten  plan  of 
thousand  were  militia  from  Smolensko  and  Moscow,  thick  is 
who  had  never  seen  service,  and  seven  thousand  vJect.ed  by 

7  .Napoleon. 

Cossacks :  so  that  for  the  shock  of  battle  they  could 
only  count  on  a  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand.    The 
French  force  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  were  cavalry, 
and  they  brought  into  the  field  no  less  than  five 
hundred  and  ninety  pieces  of  cannon.*     Davoust 
proposed  to  the  Emperor  to  move  to  the  Russian 
extreme  left,  during  the  night,  with  forty  thousand  ago*' L 
men ;  and  when  the  battle  was  engaged  along  the  J^* 
whole  front,  to   attack  the   redoubts  suddenly  insegur,i. 
flank,  and  advancing  rapidly  from  left  to  right  of  Bout.  i. 
the  whole  Russian  position,  terminate  the  war  on.3v20114Jom- 
the  field  of  battle.     But  Napoleon,  deeming  the  de-nV. 
tachment  of  so  large  a  portion  of  his  force  hazardous  22o!^g,  '" 
at  such  a  distance  from  his  resources,  rejected  the£^^ 
advice.1     He  resolved  to  attack  by  toheUm  from  then.  21. 

*  Great  disputes  have  taken  place  as  to  the  forces  engaged  in  this 
memorable  battle ;  but  they  are  now  ascertained  in  an  authentic  man- 
ner on  both  sides : — on  that  of  the  Russians  by  the  official  returns  of 
Kutusoff  published  by  Boutourlin  ;  that  of  the  French  from  the  Impe- 
rial muster-roll  called  on  the  2d  September  by  orders  of  Napoleon,  and 
published  by  Chambray  from  the  Archives  of  the  War-Office  at  Paris. 
— See  BouTOtauw,  i.  820,  and  Chambbay,  ii.  32,  33. 
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chap,  right,  and  disposed  his  masses  to  act  accordingly. 
LXVIL  Marshals  Ney  and  Davoust  led  the  attack,  at  the 
1812.    head  of  their  respective  corps. 

While  these  vast  preparations  were  going  on  in 
Russian  the  French  lines,  the  Russians  on  their  part  were 
tionsfor  making  every  thing  ready  to  oppose  to  them  the 
the  battle.  mogt  vigorous  resistance.  The  village  of  Borodino 
was  occupied  by  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Imperial 
guards,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  advanced  post 
in  front  of  the  line.  The  great  road  from  Smolensko 
to  Moscow  ran  perpendicularly  through  the  centre 
of  their  position :  on  its  right,  Bagawouth  and  Oster- 
mann  occupied  the  plateau  which  bordered  the  Ko» 
lotza ;  the  latter  next  the  road,  the  former  on  the  ex- 
treme right.  On  the  left  of  Ostermann,  and  on  the 
left  also  of  the  road,  the  massy  columns  of  Doctoroff 
extended  as  far  as  the  great  redoubt,  with  the  defence 
of  which  his  left  was  charged.  Beyond  the  redoubt, 
Rajewskoi  lay  with  his  right  resting  on  that  bulwark, 
and  his  left  on  the  village  of  Semenowskoie ;  while 
the  corps  of  Borosdin  and  division  of  Newerofskoie, 
on  an  eminence,  stretched  beyond  it  to  woods  occu- 
pied by  tirailleurs ;  beyond  which,  on  the  extreme 
left,  Touczkoff  had  taken  a  position  at  the  village 
of  Ulitza,  on  the  old  road  to  Smolensko,  with  his 
own  corps  and  the  militia  of  Moscow,  which  were 
placed  under,  his  orders :  the  Imperial  guard  was 
in  reserve  behind  the  centre.  Owing  to  the  con- 
tracted space  of  the  ground  on  which  both  armies 
stood,  which  was  not  more  than  two  miles  from 
right  to  left,  they  were  drawn  up  in  an  uncommonly 
close  formation ;  so  close,  indeed,  as  to  be  almost 
without  a  parallel,  and  to  render  either  host  rather 
a  huge  close  column  than  an  army  in  battle  array. 
All  the  corps  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with  the 
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exception  of  that  of  Touczkoff,  on  which,  as  he  stood  chap. 

T  TC  V  TT 

on  the  old  road,  a  furious  attack  was  anticipated, 


and  which  was  in  four.     The  whole  cavalry  was    1812- 
drawn  up  in  a  third  and  fourth  line  in  rear  of  the  *  Boot.  i. 
infantry,  with  the  exception  of  one  corps  which  was  c^b7a. 
on  the  extreme  right  near  the  Moskwa ;  while  the  *J  49- 
formidable   artillery  lined  the  whole  front  of  the  151,152. 
position.1 

On  the  side  of  the  French,  the  preparations  for 
attack  were  on  a  corresponding  scale  of  magnitude.  French 
On  the  extreme  right,  Foniatowski  was  placed  on  the £3fc£ 
old  road  to  Smolensko,  opposite  to  Touczkoff;  next  *he  attack. 
to  him  three  divisions  of  Davoust,  still,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  losses,  thirty  thousand  strong,  stood 
near  the  redoubt  carried  on  the  evening  of  the  5th : 
on  his  left,  Ney's  corps  was  stationed,  with  Junot's 
directly  in  his  rear,  between  the  redoubt  and  the 
stream  of  the  Kolotza ;  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  re- 
serve was  behind  the  wood  on  one  side  of  the  cap- 
tured redoubt,  while  the  whole  Imperial  guard,  also 
in  reserve,  was  on  the  other.     Morand  and  Gerard's 
divisions  of  Davoust's  corps  were  placed  on  the  left 
of  Ney  and  Junot,  under  the  orders  of  Eugene, 
whose  corps,  with  the  heavy  cavalry  of  Grouchy, 
formed  the  extreme  left  of  the  line.     Thus  the  great 
bulk  of  the  French  army  was  concentrated  round  the 
captured  redoubt ;  within  cannon-shot  of  whose  bat- 
teries eighty  thousand  veterans  and  three  hundred 
guns  were  accumulated ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  there  the  principal  efforts  of  Napoleon  were  to 
be  made.      The  extraordinary  depth  and  closeness  ■  Chamb. 

it    A.T    Afl 

of  the  formation  of  both  armies,  explains  alone  the  Fain/u. " 
obstinacy  of  the  attack  and  defence  in  the  conflict  JJ^- 
which  ensued,  and  the  unparalleled  loss  sustained  152, 163. 
on  either  side.' 
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chap.      At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning*  of  the  7th*  a  can- 

T  V  VIF 

non  fired  from  one  of  the  hatteries  of  General  Sor- 
1812.  foier>  announced  the  commencement  of  the  battle. 
Battle  of  The  French  columns  advanced  in  ichelon^  with  the 
Sept.  7.  right  under  Davoust  in  front :  their  masses  moved 
on  steadily,  without  firing,  under  cover  of  their  ar- 
tillery, notwithstanding  an  incessant  discharge  of  all 
arms  from  the  Russian  position.  Davoust  soon  had 
a  horse  shot  under  him,  and  several  generals  were 
killed  as  they  hurried  over  the  plain,  or  toiled  at  the 
foot  of  the  intrenchments :  the  ground  was  covered  by 
moving  masses,  which  incessantly  rolled  forward  to 
the  line  of  flame  which  marked  the  position  of  the 
hostile  batteries.  General  Campans  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  head  of  his  division ;  Rapp,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  command,  soon  shared  the  same 
fate :  Dessaix  also  was  struck  down,  who  succeeded 
Rapp  ;  and  Davoust  himself,  injured  by  a  contusion 
received  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  was  for  a  short  time 
disabled.  The  successive  loss  of  all  their  chiefs  for 
some  time  threw  indecision  into  the  French  attack ; 
but  at  length  the  redoubts  on  the  left  were  carried ; 
they  were  immediately  retaken,  however,  by  the  se- 
cond line  of  the  Russians,  which  Bagrathion  brought 
i  Jom  ir>  up  to  the  attack :  the  combat  continued  with  the 

•I2sooegur|  utmos*  ^ ul7  5  al1^  Kutusoff,  foreseeing  that  the  left 
Bout.  i.  wing  could  not  long  withstand  the  repeated  attacks 
Fain,  h.  which  Napoleon  directed  against  it,  moved  the  corps 
2%  26-  .,  of  Bagawouth,  from  the  right  of  the  army,  to  its  sup- 
6i,  62.    "  port.1 

While  this  fierce  conflict  was  raging  on  the  right 
Partial  centre  under  Davoust,  Ney,  impatient  for  the  fight, 
success  of  was  stiU  inactive  in  the  centre.     He  was  so  near  the 

Ney  and 

Eugene  in  station  of  Napoleon,  that  the  Emperor's  aide-de-camp 
the  cent,re-caiie(i  tjje  marshal  to  receive  his  last  orders.     At 
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length  the  moment  being  arrived  for  him  to  support  chap. 
the  left  of  Davoust,  the  orders  to  attack  the  redoubts  Lxvn< 
in  that  part  of  the  enemy's  line  were  given:  the    1812. 
drums  beat,  and  Ney*s  three  divisions  precipitated 
themselves  to  the  charge,  preceded  by  seventy  pieces 
of  cannon,  while  Murat  prepared  to  aid  them  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  redoubtable  cavalry.     Soon  the  h  eads 
of  the  columns  arrived  in  the  awful  tempest  of  canister 
and  grape-shot ;  but  nothing  could  restrain  their  im- 
petuosity.  Gallantly  facing  the  storm,  they  pushed  on 
till  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  intrenchments  ;  and 
then,  breaking  off  to  the  right  and  left,  passed  between 
them,  and  entered  the  redoubts  by  the  gorge.    Upon 
this,  however,Bagawouth's  corps  was  instantly  brought 
up  from  the  extreme  Russian  right,  where  it  lay  unen- 
gaged ;  and  Bagrathion,  putting  himself  at  its  head, 
not  only  expelled  the  enemy  from  their  intrenchments, 
but  pursued  them  for  some  distance  into  the  plain.  On 
the  extreme  right  Foniatowski,  in  the  first  instance, 
carried  Ulitza  by  a  rapid  charge,  but  he  was  soon 
after  arrested  by  Touczkoff  in  the  woody  marshes 
which  lay  around  that  village,  where  the  nature  of 
the  ground  would  only  permit  tirailleurs  to  be  em- 
ployed.    Eugene,  however,  on  the  left,  carried  the 
village  of  Borodino,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kolotza, 
and  immediately   crossing  his  divisions   over   theiFain  a> 
bridges  of  that  stream,  prepared  to  assail  the  great  27» 28-  .. 
redoubt  in  the  centre  of  the  Russian  line,  where  Bar-  62, 65. 
clay  lay  with  the  flower  of  the  Russian  infantry.1 

These  contests,  however,  at  this  period  were  subor- 
dinate :  it  was  in  the  right  centre,  where  Davoust  and  £* JjJJjj* 
Ney  were  striving  for  the  heights  of  Semenowskoie,afteranob- 
that  the  decisive  blows  were  to  be  struck.     These  fli™  *J^ 
important  heights  soon  became  the  principal  objects^^^* 
of  contention:  both  parties  strove,  by  accumulat-owskoie. 
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chap,  ing  forces  upon  that  important  ridge,  to  gain 
LXVIL  possession  of  an  eminence  which  promised  to  ren- 
1812.  der  them  masters  of  the  field-  After  four  hours' 
hard  fighting,  Ney,  finding  himself  overmatched  by 
superior  forces,  anxiously  demanded  succour ;  and 
Napoleon,  perceiving  that  these  heights  were  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Russians,  made  preparations  for  a 
grand  attack.  The  young  guard,  and  great  part  of 
the  cavalry  in  reserve,  were  sent  to  the  support  of 
Davoust :  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  redoubts ;  while,  under  cover  of 
this  tremendous  fire,  immense  columns  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  advanced  to  the  assault.  In  vain  the 
fire  from  the  Russian  batteries  swept  off  whole  com- 
panies as  they  approached ;  the  survivors  closed  their 
ranks  and  advanced  with  a  firm  step  and  unbroken 
front  against  the  rampart  of  death.  Bagrathion, 
perceiving  that  the  French  were  gradually  gaining 
ground,  ordered  the  whole  left  wing  to  issue  from 
their  intrenchments,  leaving  only  the  reserves  to 
guard  the  works.  The  shock  in  the  plain  was  terrible. 
Eighty  thousand  men,  and  seven  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  accumulated  in  a  small  space,  not  half  a 
mile  broad,  strove  with  unparalleled  fury  for  above  an 
hour,  without  any  perceptible  advantage  on  either 
side ;  till  Bagrathion  and  the  chief  of  his  staff,  St 
Priest,  being  both  severely  wounded,  and  Friant's 
division  of  Davoust's  corps  having  assailed  their flank* 
the  Russians  began  to  give  way.  General  Konow- 
nitsyn,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  however, 
immediately  assumed  the  command ;  and,  drawing 
back  his  troops  with  their  whole  artillery  from  the 
disputed  ridge,  established  them  in  a  strong  position 
in  the  rear,  behind  the  ravine  of  Semenowskoie.  The 
conquerors  endeavoured  to  pursue  their  advantage, 
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and  the  cavalry  under  Nansouty  fell  with  the  utmost  chap. 
fury  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  new  Bussian  posi-  Lxvn- 


tion ;  hut  all  their  efforts  were  defeated  hy  the  devo-    !812. 
tion  of  the  regiments  of  the  Bussian  guard,  whoy*?uk£ 
formed  squares  under  a  tremendous  fire  from  their  Segur,  i 
abandoned  works,  now  lined  by  French  cannon,  and^^a. 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  maintained  their  ground  |M?:  81 
alike  against  the  impetuous  charges  of  the  horse  and  34.  ' 
the  fatal  ravages  of  the  artillery.1 

Meanwhile  an  obstinate  conflict  was  going  on  in 
the  centre,  where  Barclay,  after  having  lost  the  vil-  The  great 
lage  of  Borodino,  still  resolutely  defended  the  great  taken  and 
redoubt.     The  Viceroy,  after  having  crossed  the  Ko-  "taken, 
lotza,  advanced  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  through 
the  broken  ground  which  lay  in  his  front,  overthrew 
the  division  of  General  Faskewitch,  and,  aided  by 
General   Bonami  with   his   brave  brigade,  in   the 
midst  of  the  fire  of  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  carried 
that  formidable  intrenchment.     Kutusoff,  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  repairing  the  disaster,  instantly 
brought  forward  his  best  troops,  and,  after  an  ardu- 
ous conflict,  not  only  retook  the  redoubt,  and  made 
Bonami  and  part  of  his  troops  prisoners,  but,  pur- 
suing the  broken  battalions  of  the  assailants,  carried 
confusion  and  dismay  into  the  French  centre.     It 
was  at  first  reported  at  the  Russian  headquarters 
that  Murat  had  been  taken  in  the  redoubt ;  and  this 
report,  though  erroneous,  diffused  for  a  time  extra- 
ordinary encouragement.     Napoleon  was  anxiously 
solicited  to  support  that  point  by  the  Imperial  guard ; 
but  he  deemed  it  imprudent  to  risk  that  last  reserve  4oe, 407/ 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  succour.2     After  much  ^t*  *• 
hesitation  he  refused  the  succour,  and  Eugene  was  £*""b-  "• 
left  for  two  hours  to  support  unaided  the  terrible  cw  159. 

VOL.  VIII.  3  1 
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chap,  fire  of  the  great  redoubt,  and  the  repeated  charges 
lxvh.  Qf  tjje  Russiaii  cavalry. 

1812.  The  attention  of  the  Emperor,  however,  was  soon 
Alarm  on  arrested  by  a  violent  outcry  and  confusion  on  the  left 
M6imup-  While  Bagawouth  and  Osterinann  were  traversing 
don  of  the  field  of  battle  from  the  Russian  right  to  their  left, 
<cavairj.  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  heights  of  Semenowskoie, 
Platoff,  who  had  been  employed  with  two  thousand 
Cossacks  to  discover  a  ford  in  the  Kolotza  on  the 
Russian  right,  had  passed  over,  and  found  the  op- 
posite part  of  the  French  line  nearly  defenceless,  the 
troops  having  been  all  drawn  to  the  French  centre 
and  right.  He  immediately  dispatched  Prince 
Hesse-Philipsthal  to  Kutusoff,  to  represent  that  a 
vigorous  charge  of  Russian  horse  in  that  quarter 
would  probably  be  attended  with  decisive  effects. 
This  intelligence  arrived  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  news  of  the  recapture  of  the  great  redoubt  had 
arrived,  and  Kutusoff  accordingly  dispatched  two 
thousand  five  hundred  cavalry  of  the  guard,  under 
Ouvaroff,  to  cross  the  Kolotza,  and  make  the  attack, 
while  he  covered  the  movement  by  an  attack  on  the 
left  flank  of  Eugene's  corps.  This  irruption  was 
attended  with  the  most  signal  success.  A  brigade 
of  cavalry  under  Ornano  was  speedily  overthrown ; 
^soon  the  Cossacks  passed  Borodino;  Delzoni's 
Italian  division  avoided  destruction  by  throwing 
themselves  into  squares,  where  they  resisted  with 
great  steadiness  ;  the  Viceroy  himself  escaped  being 
made  prisoner  only  by  throwing  himself  into  one  of 
the  squares  of  infantry ;  the  baggage  and  artillery 
drivers  fled  in  confusion;  and  Napoleon  himself 
deemed  the  attack  so  serious  that  he  hastily  galloped 
to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
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of  the  guard.  It  turned  out,  however,  to  he  a  false  chap. 
alarm,  as  Ouvaroff,  unsupported  by  infantry,  retired  LXVIL 
across  the  Kolotza  when  he  found  himself  threatened  1812- 
by  large  bodies  of  the  enemy ;  but  this  diversion  hadg^Jj  "• 
an  important  effect,  and,  by  withdrawing  a  portion  Chamb.  h. 
of  the  reserve  destined  for  the  attack  of  the  great  ciaus.159, 
redoubt,  sensibly  retarded  the  success  of  the  day.1    161# 

When  the  Russian  intrenchments,  however,  on  the 
left  were  carried,  Napoleon  resolved  to  make  a  des-  Grand  rao- 

jm  •      i  •         i  •        <■  cessful  at- 

perate  effort  to  regain  his  advantages  m  the  centre,  tack  on  the 
For  this  purpose  more  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  JJJJdbt 
cannon  were  directed  against  the  great  redoubt;  and, 
while  the  Viceroy  re-formed  his  divisions  for  the 
assault,  Caulaincourt,  in  command  of  Montbrun's 
division  of  cuirassiers,  which  he  had  assumed  as 
that  general  had  just  been  struck  down  by  a  can- 
non-shot, was  directed  to  penetrate  through  the  Rus- 
sian line,  and,  wheeling  round,  enter  the  intrench- 
ment  by  its  gorge.  "  You  will  see  me  immediately, 
dead  or  alive,"  was  the  answer  of  the  brave  general : 
he  set  off  at  the  gallop  at  the  head  of  his  followers ; 
and  the  glittering  mass  was  soon  lost  in  the  volumes 
of  smoke,  as  he  approached  the  intrenchment.  The 
Russians  hastened,  by  all  possible  means,  to  support 
the  point  of  attack :  the  corps  of  Ostermann  was  placed 
in  front,  and  the  noble  regiments  of  the  guards, 
Preobazinski  and  Semenowskoie,  were  stationed  as 
a  reserve  in  their  rear.  Caulaincourt,  advancing 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  overthrew  the  regiments 
of  Russian  horse  whom  Kutusoff  had  opposed  to 
him,  while  the  great  redoubt  continued  to  vomit 
forth  an  incessant  fire  upon  its  assailants.  Eugene 
with  his  infantry  was  advancing  to  the  attack :  the 
bayonets  of  his  troops  were  already  gleaming  on  its 
slopes,  when  the  columns  of  the  cuirassiers  were  seen 
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chap,  ascending  through  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  en- 

lxvii.  ve}0ped  the  intrenchment :  its  sides  seemed  clothed 

1812.    in  glittering  steel ;  and  the  fire  from  its  summit, 

after  redoubling  in  fury  for  a  few  seconds,  suddenly 

Ifo^nk1 '  ceased.  The  flames  of  the  volcano  were  extinguish- 
es, 409.  ° 

Lab.  144.  ed  in  blood :  and  the  resplendent  casques  of  the 
34°l  ' ''  French  cuirassiers  appeared,  when  the  smoke  clear- 
7ihaFainiL  ^  away,  above  the  highest  embrasures  of  the  in- 
u.  34, 36.  trenchment.1 

The  death  of  Caulaincourt,  who  met  a  glorious 
its  capture  end  at  the  entrance  of  the  redoubt,  did  not  prevent 
d^uite  n°  *^e  French  from  establishing  themselves  in  their 
resuIh  a   HBpwtant  conquest.     The  Russian  soldiers  charged 
yance  of    with  its  defence,  refusing  quarter,  had  almost  all 
sian^en"    perished  in  the  assault ;  and  the  interior  presented 
tre-         a  frightful  assemblage  of  dismounted  cannons,  dying 
men,  broken  arms,  and  wounded  horses.     Grouchy, 
hoping  to  profit  by  the  consternation  which  its  cap- 
ture had  occasioned,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry  against  the  corps  of  Ostermann,  drawn  up 
on  the  heights  in  the  rear ;  but  they  were  met  by 
the  chasseurs  of  the  Bussian  guard,  overthrown,  and 
driven  back  with  severe  loss.     Encouraged  by  this 
success,  and  perceiving  that  the  French  on  the  left 
of  the  great  redoubt  kept  themselves  at  a  distance  to 
avoid  the  terrible  fire  of  the  Russian  batteries  on  the 
heights  in  the  rear,  Kutusoff  resolved  to  make  a  for- 
ward movement,  in  order  to  re-occupy  the  ground  on 
which  his  army  originally  stood  in  the  centre  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action.     Ostermann's  corps, 
with  great  part  of  the  guard  and  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  advanced  on  this  perilous  mission.    Slowly 
and  in  admirable  order  the  Russian  masses  moved 
forward  under  the  fire  of  the  redoubtable  batteries 
.which  the  French  had  established  on  the  heights 
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won  from  the  Russians,  and  even  reached  the  foot  chap. 
of  the  intrenchments,  where  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  LXVJL 
thundered  on  their  close  ranks,  with  a  severity  of   1812. 
fire  unexampled  in  war ;    while  their  cavalry,  hy 
several  gallant  charges,  even  carried  some  of  the  re- 
doubts,  and  erected  the  Russian  standards  on  their 
old  strongholds.     It  was  all  in  vain:    they  were 
speedily  retaken,  and  the  Muscovite  battalions,  un- 
able to  advance,  unwilling  to  retire,  toiled  and  died 
at  the  foot  of  the  field-works  which  they  had  lost. 
Wearied  at  length  with  the  fruitless  butchery,  Kut- «  chamb. 
usoff  drew  off,  covered  by  his  immense  artillery,  B^Vth?' 
and  the  Russians  were  again  re-established  along  Moniteur> 
the  whole  line,  on  the  heights  immediately  in  rearisi2. 
of  their  original  position.1 

During  this  terrible  conflict,  several  portions  of 
the  French  reserve  had  been  brought  into  action  ;  Finaioper- 
but  the  Imperial  guard,  twenty  thousand  strong,  *^Xyf 
stood  motionless,  like  a  dark  thunder  cloud,  in  the 
rear.     Platoff's  Cossacks  were  still  careering  round 
the  squares  on  the  French  left  with  extraordinary 
valour ;  but  though  a  regiment  of  the  guard  dashed 
across  the  mill-dam  and  joined  them  without  orders, 
yet  they  could  effect  no  material  advantage,  when 
unsupported  by  infantry  and  artillery.     The  infan- 
try masses  were  so  much  reduced,  that  no!"  more 
than  a  third  of  their  numbers  stood  erect.     Mean- 
while, Milaradowitch  planted  the  Russian  batteries 
on  the  heights  behind  the  redoubts ;  and  from  this 
second  line  the  fire  of  artillery  was  so  severe  and 
incessant,  that  the  French,  far  from  advancing  to 
the  conquest,  were  obliged  to  shelter  themselves  on 
their   knees  behind  the  intrenchments   they   had 
won.       Poniatowski  alone,  desirous   of  emulating 
the  successes  of  the  centre,  advanced  in  the  evening 
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chap,  against  the  corps  of  Bagawouth,  which  then  occu- 
'  pied  the  great  road  to  Smolensko,  on  the  left  of  the 


1812.  Russian  line,  and  after  an  obstinate  struggle  carried 
the  position,  from  which  his  opponents  retired  to 
the  heights  occupied  by  Bagrathion's  corps,  at  a 
short  distance  in  the  rear.  Thus  the  Russians  at  all 
points,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  had  lost  their  original 
line  of  defence.  But,  though  driven  from  their  first 
line,  their  columns,  with  an  immense  artillery,  were 
ranged  in  unbroken  ranks  on  a  second  position  still 
stronger  than  the  first ;  while  the  enemy,  exhausted 
by  an  engagement  of  unparalleled  severity,  were  in 
no  condition  to  commence  a  second  battle  to  com- 
plete their  successes.  The  cannon  continued  to  fire 
with  the  utmost  violence  on  both  sides  till  night,  but 
no  further  operations  of  importance  were  attempted: 
the  very  guns,  fired  now  only  at  intervals  by  single 
shots,  had  lost  their  original  thunder,  and  gave  forth 
a  hoarse  and  hollow  tone.  The  cavalry,  brought  up 
1  Boat.  3.  0n  both  sides  to  supply  the  vacancies  of  the  infantry, 

345  347.  •  *  . 

Segur,  i.'  could  hardly  sit  on  their  horses,  and  made  their 
lib*.  152.  attacks  only  in  a  weary  trot.  At  length  the  French, 
Fain,  it  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  carnage,  fell  back  to 
ch'amb.  ti.  the  ground  they  had  occupied  before  the  battle,  and 
cuw!'i64  the  Russians  strengthened  themselves  in  their  new 
100.        position  behind  the  ravine  of  Semenowskoie.1 

Such  was  the  terrible  battle  of  Borodino,  the  most 
Magnitude  murderous  and  obstinately  disputed  of  which  history 
TOrtince  has  Preserved  a  record.  The  wars  of  Timour  or 
of  this  ,  Attila  may  have  witnessed  a  greater  display  of  phy- 
Loss  on  sical  force,  and  been  attended  by  a  more  prodigal 
waste  of  human  life ;  but  in  no  previous  contest 
were  such  formidable  masses  of  disciplined  fortes 
assembled,  or  so  gigantic  an  array  of  the  implements 
of  destruction  exhibited.    The  armies  of  the  whole 


both  aides. 
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Continent  were  here  pitched  against  each  other :  not,  chap. 
as  at  Chalons  or  Tours,  the  fierce  squadrons  of  in-  _LXVIL 


vading  barbarians  against  the  tumultuary  levies  of    1813. 
feudal  power ;  hut  the  disciplined  forces  of  civilized 
ambition  against  the  steady  firmness  of  regulated 
patriotism.     The  wealth  of  Europe  was  exhausted 
for  the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  its  talent  con- 
centrated in  the  direction  of  its  force:  the  whole 
resources  of  Russia  were  required  to  oppose  it,  its 
whole  energy  strained  in  resisting  its  fury.     The 
dreadful  loss  on  both  sides  demonstrated  the  wir 
paralleled  obstinacy  of  the  contest.     The  Russians 
had  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  their  bravest  and 
ablest  generals,  Prince  Bagrathion,  who  fell  nobly  as 
he  defended  the  redoubts  on  the  left,  and  subser 
quently  died  of  his  wounds ;  and  of  Generals  Kai- 
taisoff  and  Touczkoff  killed,  and  thirty  generals  of 
inferior  rank  wounded.      Fifteen  thousand  killed, 
thirty  thousand  wounded,  and  two  thousand  pri* 
soners,  presented  a  total  loss  of  nearly  fifty  thousand 
men.     On  the  French  side,  besides  Generals  Montr 
brun,  Caulaincourt,  and  many  others  killed,  thirty i  Bont  , 
generals  were  wounded  ;    and  the  total  loss  was^sso. 
twelve  thousand  killed,  and  thirty-eight  thousand  414,422. 
wounded.     The  trophies  of  victory  were  equally  di-Jj^j^" 
vided  ;  the  Russians  took  ten  pieces  of  cannon  from£  41- 
their  enemies,  who  could  boast  of  thirteen  captured  172. 
from  them.1 

Napoleon  has  been  severely  censured  by  some  writers 
for  not  bringing  forward  the  Imperial  guard  towards  Want  of 
the  close  of  the  action,  in  order  to  confirm  the  suc-eifn"dby 
cesses  of  the  Viceroy  and  Ney.     Certain  it  is  that,  ^^°n 
in  this  battle,  he  was  far  from  having  exhibited  the  battle. 
^rigour  or  capacity  which  he  had  so  frequently  disr 
played  on  former  occasions,  and  which  had  nowhere 
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chap,  shone  forth  with  brighter  lustre  than  on  the  field  of 
lxvii.  wfagrajjj.     His  mental  powers  appear  to  have  been, 


1832.  in  a  great  degree,  overwhelmed  by  the  corporeal 
fatigue  which  he  had  recently  undergone,  and  a  pain- 
ful malady  which  had,  for  the  time,  debilitated  even 
his  constitution  of  iron.  A  severe  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism had  deprived  him  of  much  of  his  former  activity; 
and  such  was  the  state  to  which  he  was,  in  conse- 
quence, reduced,  that  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
his  strength  required  to  be  recruited  by  stimulating 
liquors.  "  He  remained/*  says  an  unexceptionable 
eyewitness,  General  Mathieu  Dumas,  "  during  the 
engagement,  on  a  position  from  whence  he  beheld 
the  whole  field  of  battle,  immovable,  seated  on  the 
edge  of  a  ditch,  or  walking  to  and  fro  over  a  small 
» Souvenirs  space.  It  was  not  till  half-past  six  that  he  mounted 
de  m.  Du-  on  horseback,  and  rode  forward  to  the  field,  which 

mas,  ill.  '  ' 

438.  was  then  strewed  with  dead." l  The  position  thus 
chosen  was  so  far  from  the  theatre  of  action  as  to 
render  correct  observation  with  the  eye  impossible, 
and  the  communication  of  orders  frequently  tardy. 
At  the  most  critical  moments  the  Emperor  evinced 
great  irresolution.  He  appeared  struck  with  apathy; 
ii.?6/77.  ^d  i*  may  truly  be  said  that  he  proved  himself 
Souv.  de    inferior,  on  this  vital  occasion,  both  to  his  previous 

Duro&Si  111.  * 

438, 439.  reputation  and  his  present  fortunes.* 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  it  may  reason* 
Sound  rea- ably  be  doubted  whether,  had  Napoleon  enjoyed  in 
terUieiew,  t*"8  great  battle  all  his  former  vigour,  sound  policy 
which  pre-  would  have  dictated  any  other  course  than  that 

Tented  him     ,  .   .     _  ■*  .       , 

from  en-    which  he  actually  pursued.     The  reasons  which  ne 

rami!1"  himself  assigned  to   General  Dumas   and  Count 

Daru,  the  very  night  of  the  battle,  for  not  aiming 

at  more  decisive  results,  appear  perfectly  satisfactory. 

« — "  People  will  perhaps  be  astonished  that  I  have 
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toot  brought  forward  my  reserves  to  obtain  greater  chap. 

success  ;  but  I  felt  the  necessity  of  preserving  them, L. 

to  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  the  great  battle  which  1812# 
the  enemy  will  probably  give  to  us  in  the  plains 
in  front  of  Moscow.  The  success  of  the  action 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  was  secured  ;  but 
it  was  my  duty  to  think  of  the  general  result  of 
the  campaign,  and  it  was  for  that  that  I  spared  my 
reserves."  Eight  years  afterwards  he  repeated  the 
same  opinion  at  St  Helena.  In  truth,  had  the  Guard 
been  seriously  injured  at  Borodino,  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  part  of  the  army,  of  which  it  was  the  heart,  and 
of  which,  through  every  difficulty,  it  sustained  the 
courage,  would  have  repassed  the  Niemen.  It  is 
one  thing  to  hazard  a  reserve  in  a  situation  where 
the  loss  it  may  sustain  can  easily  be  repaired  ;'  it  is 
another,  and  a  very  different  thing,  to  risk  its  exist- 
ence in  the  centre  of  an  enemy's  country,  at  a  distance 
from  reinforcements,  when  its  ruin  may  endanger  the 
whole  army.     The  fatal  result  to  the  French  of  the1cI>umaf*8 

»  t    Souvenirs, 

battle  of  Waterloo,  demonstrates  the  extreme  peril  Hi.  440. 
of  engaging  the  reserves  "before  the  strength  of  the  Napjn    " 
enemy's  force  has  been  finally  broken ;  and  the  risk  ^onph:^ 
of  a  rout  at  Borodino  was  incomparably  greater  u.  38. 
than  on  the  French  frontier.1 

Though  driven  from  their  first  line,  the  Russians 
still  presented  an  undaunted  front  to  the  field  of  Reflections 
battle:  they  were  masters  of  a  strong  position,  de- battle! 
fended  by  above  six  hundred  pieces  of  cannon; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  losses,  nearly  seventy 
thousand  men  were  still  under  arms.  The  recent 
advantages  had  been  too  dearly  purchased  to  admit 
the  hope  of  decisive  success ;  and,  if  the  action  was 
renewed  on  the  following  day,  no  other  force  re- 
mained either  to  insure  victory  or  avert  disaster. 
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chap.  In    truth,   the    battle    of    Borodino    affords   one 
Lxvn*  example  of  a  fact  which  was  abundantly  demon* 


1812.  strated  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  that  when 
troops  are  naturally  brave,  and  their  courage  has 
been  improved  by  discipline,  the  superiority  of 
generalship  loses  much  of  its  importance.  If  large 
bodies  of  armed  men  lay  down  their  arms  the 
moment  they  are  turned  or  cut  off  from  their  com- 
rades, a  skilful  and  vigorous  attack  is  almost  certain 
of  success  ;  but  if  they  resist  to  the  uttermost,  and 
turn  fiercely  on  their  assailants,  the  peril  is  nearly 
as  great  to  the  assailing  as  the  defending  force. 
The  attacks  in  column  of  Napoleon,  were  frequently 
crowned  with  the  most  signal  success  against  the 
Austrians  and  Prussians,  but  they  seldom  prevailed 
against  the  steady  valour  of  the  Russians,  and  never 

638.°' "'  against  the  murderous  fire  of  the  English  infantry.1 
The  French  army,  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of 

Distressed  their  loss,  passed  a  melancholy  night  after  the  battle. 

of^ho1011  The  marshals  were  divided  as  to  the  prudence  of  a 

French     further  advance.     The  heroic  Ney  himself  strenu- 

army  at  its  _,    * 

tormina-  ously  recommended  a  retreat.  Such  was  the  enor* 
tlon'  mous  accumulation  of  the  wounded,  that  they  far 
exceeded  all  the  resources  of  the  French  surgeons, 
and  they  lay  for  days  together  neglected  on  the  field. 
The  little  bread  which  remained  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  the  wounded  were  compelled  to  live  on  horse- 
flesh. Even  straw  was  wanting  in  the  abbey  of  Ko- 
lotskoi  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  which  were 
converted  into  temporary  hospitals,  and  the  miserable 
wretches  lay  on  the  floor  without  either  bedding  or 
covering.  During  the  night  the  Cossacks  made  an 
irruption  into  their  lines,  and  the  Imperial  guard 
were  obliged  to  stand  to  their  arms :  a  humiliating 
circumstance  after  what  was  held  out  as  a  decisive 
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victory.*    On  the  following  day,  the  Emperor  visited  chap. 
the  field  j  but  the  soldiers  were  too  much  depressed  LXVII# 


to   receive    him   with    their   wonted   enthusiasm ;    1812. 
grouped  in  small  bodies  round  their  eagles,  stained 
with  blood,  and  scorched  with  powder,  their  shouts 
of  triumph  were  feebly  heard  amidst  the  cries  of  the 
wounded*  The  field  of  battle,  over  its  whole  extent, 
was  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  broken  guns,  casques, 
cuirasses,  and  helmets,  among  which  the  wounded 
raised  their   heads    to   implore    relief.      Bleeding 
horses,  maddened  by  pain,  were  alone  seen  moving 
in  this  scene  of  woe.     The  wounded  had  crept  in 
great  number*  into  the  ravines,  to  seek  shelter  from  42ieg1Lar- 
the  storm  of  shot,  or  the  severity  of  the  tempest  which  J^c^b! 
succeeded  it ;  their  last  breath  uttered  the  names  of  »•  82, 91. 
their  country,  their  mother,  or  their  oflspring.1 

The  Russians  retired,  the  day  after  the  battle,  on 
the  great  road  to  Moscow.    The  magnitude  of  their  Orderly 
loss  rendered  it  too  hazardous  to  risk  the  remainder  Jh/aus- 
of  the  army  in  a  general  action  with  the  French,  8ian]l  to~ 
who   had   been   considerably  reinforced   since   the  Moscow. 
battle.     They  retreated  only  four  miles,  and  in  such 
order  that  no  pursuit  was  attempted.     No  signs  of 
confusion  appeared  on  their  track  ;  neither  chariots, 
cannon,   nor  prisoners,  attested  the  retreat  of  a 
broken  army.     A  severe  engagement  in  front  of  Sept.  a 
Mojaisk  with  the  rearguard,  terminated,  without 
any  decisive  advantage,  in  the  loss  of  two  thousand 
men  to  each  side,  and  sufficiently  taught  the  French 
that  neither  the  courage  nor  discipline  of  their  op- 
ponents had  suffered  any  abatement.      The  good 
countenance  preserved  by  this  gallant  rearguard  on 
this  occasion,  was  of  essential  service  to  the  Russian 

*  "  Un  erenement,"  says  Segur,  "  assez  facheuse  la  veille  d*une 
victoire."— Sjwur,  i.  421. 
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chap,  army ;  it  enabled  Kutusoff  to  retain  Mojaisk  till  not 

T  VVTI 

*  only  his  whole  artillery  and  chariots,  hut  almost  all 


1^12,  the  wounded  were  removed,  before  the  town  was 
evacuated  on  the  following  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
423fl428ia  With  such  skill  was  the  subsequent  retreat  con- 
Bout.  i.  ducted,  that  when  the  French  arrived  at  the  separa- 
chaW  ii.  tion  of  the  roads  of  Moscow  and  Kaluga,  they  were 
cku  172  ^or  some  ^me  uncertain,  as  at  Witepsk,  which  of  the 
173.         two  the  retreating  army  had  followed.1 

No  further  engagement  of  consequence  took  place. 
Debate  in  Napoleon,  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  aban- 
theRl?f8i*ndoned  bv  the  Russians,  entered  Mojaisk,  and  esta- 

council  of  "i  •      i  •         i  t_-i     i_* 

warwhe-  blished  his  headquarters  in  that  town,  while  his 

fc  should ey  guard  bivouacked  round  it,  and  the   other  corps 

evacuate    0f  the  army  slowly  followed  the  enemy  towards  the 

Moscow.  #  J  J  m  J 

capital.  The  "retreat  was  conducted  in  so  leisurely  a 
manner,  and  the  pursuit  was  so  slack,  that  the  army 
was  considerably  re-established  in  its  equipments  and 
organization  after  the  desperate  shock  it  had  received 
before  it  approached  Moscow ;  and  on  the  13th  a  posi- 
tion was  taken  up  half  a  league  in  advance  of  that  city, 
where  field-works  had  been  commenced.  Though 
Kutusoff  at  this  period  numbered  only  fifty  thousand 
regular  soldiers,  with  twenty  thousand  militia  and 
Cossacks  round  his  banners,  yet  they  were  animated 
with  the  best  spirit,  and  unanimous  in  the  desire  to 
fight  another  battle  for  the  defence  of  the  capital 
A  council  of  war  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  jjues- 
tion,  whether  they  should  adopt  this  bold  resolution. 
Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  position  they  occu- 
pied was  not  tenable,  and  that  they  should  retire  to 
a  central  position  between  the  northern  and  southern 
provinces  ;  Benningsen  and  Doctoroff  were  clear  for 
fighting  where  they  stood,  as  they  maintained  the 
army  still  mustered  ninety  thousand  men,  and  the 
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loss  of  Moscow  would  spread  consternation  through  chap. 
the  empire.     Kutusoff  and  Barclay  supported  the  LXVIL 


proposal  of  a  retreat,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  it   1812- 
was  indispensable  to  preserve  the  army  entire,  and 
draw  near  to  the  expected  reinforcements  \  and  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  metropolis  "  would  lead  the 
enemy  into  a  snare,  where  his  destruction  would  be 
inevitable/9    These  prophetic  words  determined  the 
assembly,  and  orders  were  immediately  given  for  the 
troops  to  retire  in  the  direction  of  Kolomna.     On  i  Bout  5 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  army  continued  its362'363;. 
retreat,  and  in  silent  grief  defiled  through  the  streets  99, 100. 
of  the  sacred  city.1  * 

Notwithstanding  these  plausible,  and  indeed  in- 
vincible reasons  for  a  retreat,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation which  the  Russian  general  possessed,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that,  if  they  had  been  aware  of  the 

*  "  Notwithstanding,"  said  Kutusoff,  "the  valour  which  my  army  dis- 
played at  Borodino,  I  was  obliged,  as  you  know,  to  yield  to  numbers,  Reasons 
and  commence  my  retreat.    Since  that  time,  the  enemy  has  received  given  in  the 
numerous  reinforcements,  and  at  present  I  have  fewer  chances  of  sue-  counfcil  of 
cess  than  I  had  then;  our  dangers  are  increased  by  the  proximity  of  v  t     ff 
Moscow,  where  I  should  lose  half  my  army  if  it  was  necessary  after  a  for  aban- 
reverse  to  traverse  the  capital.   On  the  other  hand,  if  we  retire  without  doning 
combating  we  must  abandon  it :  a  cruel  sacrifice,  it  is  true,  but  which  Moscow, 
does  not  draw  after  it  the  destruction  of  the  empire.    On  the  contrary, 
the  enemy,  far  removed  from  his  resources,  possessing  as  his  only  com- 
munication the  road  from  Smolensko  to  Moscow ;  on  the  eve  of  ex- 
periencing reverses  on  the  Dwina,  by  the  arrival  of  the  armies  of 
Moldavia  and  Finland,  will  find  himself  in  the  most  critical  situation. 
The  army  is  in  a  bad  position,  and  is  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy: 
such  were  the  losses  which  it  experienced  at  Borodino,  that  entire  bri- 
gades are  now  commanded  by  field-officers,  and  regiments  by  captains ; 
the  same  precision  in  its  movements,  therefore,  is  not  at  present  to  be 
expected  as  heretofore.    Every  thing,  therefore,  conspires  to  prove 
that  we  should  be  beat  if  we  fought  a  battle.    The  safety  of  the  coun- 
try depends  on  the  preservation  of  the  army :  a  victory  would  not  rid 
us  of  the  enemy,  while  a  disaster  so  near  Moscow  would  occasion  its 
entire  destruction."— See  Mhnoire  de  Barclay  de  Tolly  sur  le  ConteU 
dee  Qfficier*  Sup&rieurs  a  Moscow,  given  in  Chambbat,  ii.  257,  et  seq. 
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« 

chap,  real  state  of  the  French  army,  they  would  have  stood 
lxvii.  firncK  an^  ^j  Napoleon,  if  he  had  hazarded  a  battle, 


1812.  would  have  been  defeated,  or  driven,  if  he  bad  de- 
Toui  defi-  clined  it,  to  a  disastrous  retreat.  Unknown  to  them, 
sappife^if  *^e  French  emperor  had  advanced  so  inconsiderate- 

known  to  ly  an<l  with  so  little  previous  preparation,  from  Smo- 

theRus-    /     .        .      .  ,.r      ..     , r  ,r  *  , 

'sians, would  ten  sko,  that  he  was  literally  destitute  of  the  means  of 

thr/wnch  fighting  another  battle.    The  bold  front  assumed  by 
to  halt  and  Murat  and  the  advanced  guard,  alone  concealed  the 
real  weakness  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  above  all  its 
scanty  supply  of  ammunition.     All  his  care  for  the 
supply  of  the  army  had  been  confined  to  providing 
for  his  base  at  Smolensko ;  from  that  point  be  bad 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  Russia,  with  no  magazines 
and  little  provisions,  except  what  the  soldiers  could 
collect  on  their  line  of  march,  already  wasted  by  the 
systematic  devastation  of  the  retreating  enemy.    At 
Viasma,  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  way,  the  want 
of  every  thing  had  begun  to  be  experienced ;  and  from 
that  time,  as  they  advanced  onwards  towards  Mos- 
cow, the  necessities  of  the  troops  had  gone  on  conti- 
nually increasing.     The  houses,  to  the  distance  of 
several  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  great  road,  were  in- 
variably burned,  either  by  accident  or  design,  when 
the  leading  columns  passed  through j  and  those  which 
followed  found  the  country  a  perfect  desert.    In  the 
ruins  of  the  dwellings,  men,  horses,  and  baggage- 
waggons   were  indiscriminately  huddled  together, 
after  the  manner  of  barbarians.     The  ammunition 
of  the  army  was  adequate  only  for  a  single  battle ; 
and  that  of  Borodino,  where  ninety-one  thousand 
cannon-shot  had  been  discharged,  had  reduced  the 
1  Fain  ii.  reserved  stores  so  low,  that  there  did  not  remain 
47.  enough  for  a  second  general  engagement.1 

A  large  convoy,  it  is  true,  had,  on  the  7th  Sep- 
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tember,  passed  Smolensko :  but  it  could  not  reach   chap. 
the  army  for  a  fortnight  to  come,  and  it  was  utter-   LXV1L 
ly  impracticable  for  the  troops  to  maintain  them-    1812- 
selves  in  front  of  Mojaisk  till  that  supply  arrived.  Universal 
The  little  bread  and  flour  which  the  soldiers  brought  t^FrencL 
with   them  from    Smolensko,  had  been  long   ago 
exhausted;  the  mills  were  all  destroyed,  and  the 
grain  removed ;  the  soldiers  subsisted  on  nothing  but 
horse-flesh,  and  the  few  potatoes  or  vegetables  which 
they  could  discover  in  the  earth  ;  medicines  for  the 
sick,  bandages  and  beds  for  the  wounded,  Were  no- 
where to  be  found.     So  universal  was  the  distress, 
that  General  Mathieu  Dumas,  who  held  the  high 
situation  of  adjutant-general  to  the  army,  has  de- 
clared that  he  regarded  the  burning  of  Moscow  as  an 
advantage,  from  the  belief  that  it  must  force  the  Em- 
peror to  an  immediate  retreat.     Had  the  Russians 
been  aware  of  these  disastrous  circumstances,  they 
would  doubtless  have  held  firm  at  Moscow,  and  Na- 
poleon would  have  been  driven  to  a  retreat,  even  in 
sight  of  the  prize  which  he  so  eagerly  coveted.     But 
they  could  not  conceive  that  so  experienced  a  com- 
mander would  have  precipitated  himself  three  hun- 
dred miles  into  an  enemy's  country,  without  maga-iChambg 
xines  or  provisions,  and  ammunition  only  for  a  single  ^g'3^?^ 
battle;  therefore  they  abandoned  the  capital;  and"- 47. 

—  T .a  1*1.0 v    IV 

to  this  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  French  army  68, 62/ 
and  consequent  resolution  to  abandon  their  metro- g™"^ 
polis,  the  total  overthrow  of  Napoleon  which  etasued,  460. 
i  s,  beyond  all  question,  to  be  ascribed.1 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Moscow  at  finding  themselves  thus  aban-  UnWersa. 
cloned  by  their  defenders.     They  had  previously  been  ^"SJJ  dty 
led  to  believe,  from  the  reports  published  by  the  Rus-  *V*» in- 
sian  Government,  that  the  French  had  been  defeated 
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chap,  at  Borodino,  or  at  all  events  that  their  entry  into 

T  WIT  •  • 

L  Moscow  was  out  of  the  question j  and  no  preparations 

1812.  f or  leaving  the  city  had  been  made  by  the  inhabitants, 
though  arrangements  to  that  effect  had  been  com- 
menced by  the  governor,  Count  Rostopchin,  whose 
name  has  acquired  an  immortal  celebrity  from  the  aw- 
ful catastrophe  which  soon  followed.  Speedily,  how- 
ever, the  inhabitants  left  the  city  :  in  that  extremity 
thev  reverted  at  once  to  the  nomadic  life  of  their  an- 
cestors.  In  a  few  days,  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand had  departed.  The  troops  entered  the  gates 
with  dejected  looks,  shedding  tears  of  despair ;  the 
streets,  almost  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  mourn- 
fully re-echoed  the  sound  of  their  tread  ;  it  seemed 
as  if  Russia  was  attending  the  obsequies  of  her  me- 
iBout.i.  tropolis.  Notwithstanding  the  confusion  of  the 
363, 364.  people,  however,  the  march  of  the  soldiers  was  eon- 

Chamb.  u.  *      * 

88, 105.  ducted  in  admirable  order ;  and  the  army,  abandon- 
So^m.  IUS  the  cradle  of  the  empire,  prepared  in  silence  to 
444-         avenge  its  fall.1 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  14th,  the  advanced  guard 

Arrival  of  of  the  French  army,  from  an  eminence  on  the  road, 

at  Moscow,  descried  the  long  wished-for  minarets  of  Moscow. 

s^tptfon    The  domes  of  above  two  hundred  churches,  and  the 

of  that     massy  summits  of  a  thousand  palaces,  glittered  in 

C1  y*        the  rays  of  the  sun :  the  form  of  the  cupolas  gave 

an  Oriental  character  to  the  scene ;  but,  above  all, 

the  cross  indicated  the  ascendency  of  the  European 

religion.    The  scene  which  presented  itself  to  the  eve, 

resembled  rather  a  province  adorned  with  palaces, 

domes,  woods,,  and  buildings,  than  a  single  city.    A 

boundless  accumulation  of  houses,  churches,  public 

edifices,  rivers,  parks,  and  gardens,  stretched  oat 

over  swelling  eminences  and  gentle  vales  as  far  as 

the  eye  could  reach.     The  mixture  of  architectural 
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decoration  and  pillared  scenery,  with   the  bright  chap. 
green  of  foliage,  was  peculiarly  fascinating  to  Euro-   LXVIL 
pean  eyes.   Every  thing  announced  its  Oriental  cha-    1812* 
racter.    Asia  and  Europe  meet  in  that  extraordinary 
city.     It  resembles  Rome,  not  in  the  character  of  its 
edifices  or  architecture,  but  in  the  strange  variety  of 
styles  which  are  to  be  met  with,  and  which  at  once 
bespeak  the  Queen  of  half  the  globe.     Many  of  its 
palaces  are  of  wood,  coloured  green,  yellow,  or  rose, 
and  with  the  exterior  ornamented  with  sculpture  in 
Moorish  or  Arabesque  taste.    Nowhere  does  luxury 
and  magnificence  appear  in  a  more  imposing  form, 
or  are  placed  close  beside  poverty  in  a  more  humili- 
ating aspect.  The  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Czars  of  Muscovy,  where  they  alternately  defended 
themselves  against  the  Poles  and  Tartars,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  loopholed  wall,  flanked  by  towers, 
which  resemble  rather  the  minarets  of  a  Turkish j)\*a£ 
mosque  than  the  summits  of  a  European  fortress.  S^sd,JExiJ' 
But,  how  Oriental  soever  the  character  of  the  scene  Chamb.  \i 
may  be,  the  number  and  magnificence  of  the  domes  18&  segur, 
and  churches,  with  their  gilded  cupolas  and  splendid  *fj^   . 
crosses,  tell  the  beholder  at  every  step  that  he  is  in  63. 
the  midst  of  the  rule  of  the  Christian  faith.1* 

Struck  by  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle,  the 
leading  squadrons  halted,  and  exclaimed,  "  Moscow  I  Transports 
Moscow ! "  and  the  cry,  repeated  from  rank  to  rank,  at  troops  at 
length  reached  the  Emperor's  guard.    The  soldiers,  The8isht# 
breaking  their  array,  rushed  tumultuously  forward ;  French 
and  Napoleon,  hastening  in  the  midst  of  them,  gazed  find  the 
impatiently  on  the  splendid  scene.     His  first  words  jjjjjj" 

*  The  most  graphic  description  of  the  interior  of  Moscow  in  the 
English  language,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
the  brilliancy  of  which  induces  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  noble 
authoress  should  not  have  recorded  her  observations  in  a  more  durable 
form  than  the  pages  of  an  ephemeral  periodical. 

VOL.  VIII.  3  K 
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chap,  were,  "  Behold  at  last  that  famous  city!"  the  next, 
lxvil  <ijtwafl  fon  time  |i»  intoxioated  with  joy,  the  army 


•    1812.   desoended  from  the  heights.    The  fatigues  and  dan* 
gers  of  the  campaign  were  forgotten  in  the  triumph 
of  the  moment ;  and  eternal  glory  was  anticipated  in 
the  conquest  which  they  were  about  to  complete. 
Murat,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  speedily  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates,    and  concluded  a  trace  with 
Milarado witch  for  the  evacuation  of  the  capital  But 
the  entry  of  the  French  troops  speedily  dispelled  the 
illusions  in  which  the  army  had  indulged.    Moscow 
was  found  to  be  deserted.    Its  long  streets  and  splen- 
did palaces  resounded  only  with  the  clang  of  the  hoofe 
of  the  invaders'  horses.    Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard 
in  its  vast  circumference :  the  dwellings  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  seemed  as  silent  as  the  wil- 
derness.   Napoleon  in  vain  waited  till  evening  for 
a  deputation  from  the  magistrates  or  the  chief  nobi- 
lity.  Not  a  human  being  came  forward  to  deprecate 
his  hostility;  and  the  mournful  truth  could  at  length 
be  no  longer  concealed,  that  Moscow,  as  if  struck  bj 
awjttr.  enchantment,  was  bereft  of  its  inhabitants.   Wearied 
33*30*41  °*  fru^eS3  delay,  the  Emperor  at  length  advanced 
Lab.  18s/  to  the  city,  and  entered  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
chimb,  ii.  Czars  amidst  no  other  concourse  than  that  of  his 
n%  117.  own  soldiers.1 

The  Russians,  however,  in  abandoning  their  capi- 
Prepara-  tal,  had  resolved  upon  a  sacrifice  greater  than  tbe 
fy  the  Rui  patriotism  of  the  world  had  yet  exhibited.    The 
tarafaff    g°vern01%  Count  Rostopchin,  bad  already  set  the 
the  city,    example  of  devotion  by  preparing  the  means  of  de- 
struction for  his  country  palace,  which  he  had  set  fire 
to  by  applying  the  torch  with  his  own  hands  to  his 
nuptial  bed ;  and  to  the  gates  of  the  palace  be  had 
affixed  a  writing  with  the  following  inscription :— 
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"  During  eight  years  I  have  embellished  this  country  chap. 
house,  and  lived  happily  in  it,  in  the  bosom  of  my  LXVIL 
family.     The  inhabitants  of  this  estate,  to  the  num.    1812, 
ber  of  seven  thousand,  quit  at  your  approach,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  be  sullied  by  your  presence. 
Frenchmen,  at  Moscow  I  have  abandoned  to  you  my 
two  houses,  with  their  furniture,  worth  half  a  million 
of  rubles;  here  you  will  find  nothing  but  ashes."* 
The  nobles,  in  a  public  assembly,  determined  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  Numantians,  and  destroy 
the  city  they  could  no  longer  defend.     The  autho- 
rities, when  they  retired,  carried  with  them  the  fire- 
engines,  and  every  thing  capable  of  arresting  a  con- 
flagration ;  and  combustibles  were  disposed  in  the 
principal  edifices  to  favour  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
The  persons  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  setting  fire 
to  the  city,  only  awaited  the  retreat  of  their  country- 
men to  commence  the  work  of  destruction.   Rostop- 
chin  was  the  author  of  this  sublime  effort  of  patriotic'  Boat.!. 
devotion ;  but  it  involved  a  responsibility  greater  than  %£[  ub# 
either  government  or  any  individual  could  support,  cbaD^0M' 
and   he  was  afterwards  disgraced  for  the  heroic  ciana.  lfiib. 
deed.1 

The  sight  of  the  grotesque  towers  and  venerable 
walls  of  the  Kremlin  first  revived  the  Emperor's  pjrgt  ^ght 
imagination,  and  rekindled  those  dreams  of  Oriental  ^°.  .n 
conquest,  which  from  his  earliest  years  had  floated  in  Moscow , 
his  mind.   His  followers,  dispersed  over  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  city,  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  sump- 
tuous palaces  of  the  nobles  and  the  gilded  domes  of  the 
churches.     The  mixture  of  architectural  decoration 
and  shady  foliage,  of  Gothic  magnificence  and  Eastern 
luxury,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  French  soldiers, 

*  The  author  received  this  anecdote  in  1814  from  the  lips  of  Count 
Roetopcbin  himself,  at  Fans.— See  also  Ch ambx at,  iL  271.  Pihces  Just. 
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chap,  more  susceptible  than  any  other  people  of  impres- 
lxvii.  gjons  0f  that  description.     Evening  came  on :  with 


1812.  increasing  wonder  the  French  troops  traversed  the 
central  parts  of  the  city,  recently  so  crowded  with 
passengers ;  but  not  a  living  creature  was  to  be  seen 
to  explain  the  universal  desolation.  It  seemed  like 
a  city  of  the  dead.  Night  approached  j  an  unclouded 
moon  illuminated  those  beautiful  palaces — those  vast 
hotels — those  deserted  streets:  all  was  still — the 
silence  of  the  tomb.  The  officers  broke  open  the 
doors  of  some  of  the  principal  mansions  in  search  of 
sleeping-quarters.  They  found  every  thing  in  per- 
.  feet  order ;  the  bedrooms  were  fully  furnished  as  if 
guests  were  expected ;  the  drawing-rooms  bore  the 
marks  of  having  been  recently  inhabited ;  even  the 
work  of  the  ladies  was  on  the  tables,  the  keys  in  the 
wardrobes ;  but  still  not  an  inmate  was  to  be  seen. 
By  degrees  a  few  of  the  lowest  class  of  slaves 
emerged,  pale  and  trembling,  from  the  cellars,  showed 
the  way  to  the  sleeping  apartments,  and  laid  open 
1  Dumaa,   every  thing  which  these  sumptuous  mansions  con- 

Souv.  ill.  .111  i  i  ii* 

444, 445.  tamed ;  but  the  only  account  they  could  give  was 
47? ^b".  that  the  whok  inhabitants  had  fled,  and  that  they 
184«         alone  were  left  in  the  deserted  city.1 

But  the  terrible  catastrophe  soon  commenced.    On 

Com-       the  night  of  the  13th  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Bourse, 

ment  of    behind  the  Bazaar,  which  soon  consumed  that  noble 

mUonf11"  edifice,  and  spread  to  a  considerable  part  of  the 

Sept.  13.   crowded  streets  in  the  vicinity.    This,  however,  was 

but  the  prelude  to  more  extended  calamities.     At 

midnight  on  the  15th,  a  bright  light  was  seen  to 

illuminate  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 

city ;  and  the  sentinels  on  watch  at  the  Kremlin 

soon  discerned  the  splendid  edifices  in  that  quarter 

to  be  in  flames.      The  wind  changed  repeatedly 
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during  the  night;  but  to  whatever  quarter  it  veered  .chap. 
the  conflagration  extended  itself;  fresh  fires  were  LXVI1, 


every  instant  seen  breaking  out  in  all  directions ;    1812- 
and  Moscow  soon  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  sea  of 
flame  agitated  by  the  wind.     The  soldiers,  drowned 
in  sleep  or  overcome  by  intoxication,  were  incapable 
of  arresting  its  progress ;  and  the  burning  fragments  gjf^?9' 
floating  through  the  hot  air  began  to  fall  on  the48*61- 
roofs  and  courts  of  the  Kremlin.     The  fury  of  an  Soot.  m. 
autumnal  tempest  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene;  ^m^ii. 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  wrath  of  heaven  had  combined  119»  12(>- 
with  the  vengeance  of  man  to  consume  the  invaders  72, 73.' 
in  the  city  they  had  conquered.1 

But  it  was  chiefly  during  the  night  of  the  18th 
and  19th  that  the  conflagration  attained  its  greatest  Awful  ap- 
violence.  At  that  time  the  whole  city  was  wrapped  during  tL 
in  flames ;  and  volumes  of  fire  of  various  colours  ^u<>wing 
ascended  to  the  heavens  in  many  places,  diffusing  a 
prodigious  light  on  all  sides,  and  attended  by  an 
intolerable  heat.  These  balloons  of  flame  were  ac- 
companied in  their  ascent  by  a  frightful  hissing 
noise  and  loud  explosions,  the  result  of  the  vast 
stores  of  oil,  tar,  rosin,  spirits,  and  other  combus- 
tible materials,  with  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
shops  were  filled.  Large  pieces  of  painted  canvass, 
unrolled  from  the  outside  of  the  buildings  by  the 
violence  of  the  heat,  floated  on  fire  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  sent  down  on  all  sides  a  flaming  shower, 
which  spread  the  conflagration  in  quarters  even  the 
most  removed  from  those  where  it  originally  com- 
menced. The  wind,  naturally  high,  was  raised,  by 
the  sudden  rarefaction  of  the  air,  to  a  perfect  hur- 
ricane. The  howling  of  the  tempest  drowned  even 
the  roar  of  the  conflagration;  the  whole  heavens 
were  filled  with  the  whirl  of  the  burning  volumes 
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CHAP,  of  smoke,  which  rose  on  all  sides,  and  made  mid- 

lxvil  njght  ag  bright  as  day;*    while  even  the  bravest 

1812.    hearts,  subdued  by  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  and 

hfirbn.  the  feeling  of  human  impotence  in  the  midst  of  such 

?uma?fI    elemental  strife,  sunk  and  trembled  in  silence.1 

Bout.  ill. 

449, 450.  The  return  of  day  did  not  diminish  the  terrors  of 
ConsteniAP  the  conflagration.  An  immense  crowd  of  hitherto 
frorier  un6een  people,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cellars 
in  the  city,  or  vaults  of  the  buildings,  issued  forth  as  the  flames 
reached  their  dwellings :  the  streets  were  speedily 
filled  with  multitudes  flying  in  every  direction  with 
the  most  precious  articles  of  their  furniture ;  while 
the  French  army,  whose  discipline  this  fatal  event 
had  entirely  dissolved,  assembled  in  drunken  crowds, 
and  loaded  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  city. 
Never  in  modern  times  had  such  a  scene  been  wit- 
nessed. The  men  were  loaded  with  packages,  charged 
with  their  most  precious  effects,  which  often  took 
fire  as  they  were  carried  along,  and  which  they  were 
obliged  to  throw  down  to  save  themselvees.  The 
women  had  generally  two  or  three  children  on  their 
backs,  and  as  many  led  by  the  hand,  which,  with 
trembling  steps  and  piteous  cries,  sought  their  de- 
vious way  through  the  labyrinth  of  flame.  Many 
old  men,  unable  to  walk,  were  drawn  on  hurdles  or 
wheelbarrows  by  their  children  and  grandchildren, 
while  their  burnt  beards  and  smoking  garments 
showed  with  what  difficulty  they  had  been  rescued 
from  the  flames:  often  the  French  soldiers,  tor- 
mented by  hunger  and  thirst,  and  loosened  from  all 
discipline  by  the  horrors  which  surrounded  them, 
not  contented  with  the  booty  in  the  streets,  rushed 

*  "  At  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  league  from  Moscow,  I 
could,  at  midnight,  read  the  despatches  which  the  major-general  of  the 
army  addressed  to  me.'*— Dumas,  Souvenirs,  iii.  450. 
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headlong  into  the  burning  edifices  to  ransack  their  chap 
cellars  for  the  stores  of  wine  and  spirits  which  they  LXVIL 


contained,  and  beneath  the  ruins  great  numbers    1812- 
perished  miserably,  the  victims  of  intemperance  and 
the  surrounding  fire.    Meanwhile  the  flames,  fanned 
by  a  tempestuous  gale,  advanced  with  frightful  ra- 
pidity, devouring  alike  in  their  course  the  palaces 
of  the  great,  the  temples  of  religion,  and  the  cottages l  ub.  210, 
of  the  poor.     For  thirty-six  hours  the  conflagration  jt^jS? 
continued,  and  'during  that  time  above  nine-tenths  Chamb*  & 

*  o  121   122 

of  the  city  was  destroyed.    The  remainder,  aban-  Limy,  ir. 
doned  to  pillage  and  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,^^ 
offered  no  resources  for  the  army.     Moscow  had370- 
been  conquered;  but  the  victors  had  gained  only  a 276. 
heap  of  ruins.1 

The  Emperor  long  clung  to  the  Kremlin,  in  the 
hope  that  the  cessation  of  the  fire  would  enable  him  Napoleon 
to  retain  his  long  wished-for  conquest.  But  atJ^^Jhe 
length,  on  the  16th,  the  conflagration  had  spread  in**61111"1* 
every  direction :  the  horizon  seemed  a  vast  ocean  of 
flame,  and  the  cry  arose  that  the  Kremlin  itself  was 
on  fire.  He  gave  vent  to  his  rage  by  commanding  the 
massacre  of  the  unfortunate  men  who  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  commencing  the  conflagration, 
and,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  his  followers,  aban- 
doned the  Kremlin.  The  wind  and  the  rush  of  the 
flames  was  so  violent,  that  Berthier  was  almost  swept 
away  by  their  fury;  but  the  Emperor  and  his  fol- 
lowers arrived  in  safety  before  night  at  the  country 
palace  of  Petrowsky.  General  Mathieu  Dumas  and 
Count  Daru,  who  were  among  the  last  that  left  the 
Kremlin,  could  scarcely  bear  the  intense  heat  as 
they  rode  along  the  quay  to  follow  the  Emperor ; 
and  on  leaving  it  their  horses  were  with  difficulty 
brought  to  pass  between  two  burning  houses  at  the 
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chap,  entrance  of  the  street,  which  formed  the  sole  issue  that 
lxvil  rcmajned  to  them.  Arrived  at  length  at  Petrowsky, 

i  a1812'"  *^e^  ^^  leisure  to  contemplate  the  awful  spectacle 
65, 59. '  "  which  was  presented  by  the  conflagration.  Early  on 
Su^Sou*.  ^e  following  morning,  Napoleon  cast  a  melancholy 
450449'  *°°k  to  ^e  burning  city,  which  now  filled  half  the 
Chamb.  u.  heavens  with  its  flames,  and  exclaimed,  after  a  long 
Bulletin,  silence-r-"  This  sad  event  is  the  presage  of  a  long 
Moniuni,  train  of  disasters  Vn 

Sept.  4, 

1812.  Imagination  cannot  conceive  the  horrors  into  which 

Horrors  of  the  remnant  of  the  people  who  could  not  abandon 
after  the  their  homes,  were  plunged  by  this  unparalleled  sacri- 
firehad  fice#  Bereft  of  every  thing,  they  wandered  amidst 
the  ruins,  eagerly  searching  for  a  parent  or  an  infant 
amidst  the  smoking  heaps;  pillage  became  universal, 
and  from  the  scene  of  devastation,  the  wrecks  of 
former  magnificence  were  ransacked  alike  by  the 
licentious  soldiery  and  the  suffering  multitude.  The 
city,  abandoned  to  pillage,  was  speedily  filled  with 
marauders ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  whole  French 
army,  numbers  flocked  in  from  the  country  to  share 
in  the  general  license.  Furniture  of  the  most  pre- 
cious description,  splendid  jewellery,  Indian  and 
Turkish  stuffs,  stores  of  wine  and  brandy,  gold  and 
silver  plate,  rich  furs,  gorgeous  trappings  of  silk 
and  satin,  were  spread  about  in  promiscuous  confu- 
sion, and  became  the  prey  of  the  least  intoxicated 
among  the  multitude,  A  frightful  tumult  succeeded 
to  the  stillness  which  had  reigned  in  the  city  when 
the  troops  first  entered  it.  The  cries  of  the  pillaged 
inhabitants,  the  coarse  imprecations  of  the  soldiers, 
were  mingled  with  the  lamentations  of  those  who  bad 
lost  their  parents,  their  children,  their  all,  in  the  con- 
flagration. PI  lender  became  universal  in  those  days 
of  unrestrained  license-  the  same  place  often  beheld 
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the  general's  uniform  and  the  soldier's  humble  gar-  chap. 
ments  in  search  of  pillage.  The  ground,  in  the  parts  LX VII# 


which  had  been  consumed,  was  covered  with  a  motley  1812- 
group  of  soldiers,  peasants,  and  marauders  of  all  coun- 
tries and  aspects,  who  sought  in  the  smoking  ruins 
the  remains  of  the  precious  articles  which  they  for- 
merly contained.  The  church  of  St  Michael,  which 
covered  the  tombs  of  the  Emperors  of  Russia,  did  not 
escape  their  sacrilegious  violence;  but  no  treasures 
were  found  to  reward  the  oupidity  of  the  depredators. 
The  shouts  of  the  marauders  were  interrupted  by  the 
shrieks  of  the  victims  of  military  license,  and  occa- 
sionally drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  conflagration ; 
while  not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  the  clamour  2u  segw 
arose  from  the  howling  of  the  dogs,  who,  beingchained  ^*7\  ., 

i  n     i  i  i    •        *      Chamb.  li. 

to  the  gates  of  the  palaces,  were  consumed  in  the  123, 126. 
flames  with  which  they  were  surrounded.1 

While  these  terrible  scenes  were  passing  in  the 
metropolis,  the  Russian  army  retired  on  the  road  to  Semidrcu- 
Kolomna,  and  after  falling  back  two  marches  in  that  0f  th^Rug. 
direction,  wheeled  to  the  left,  and  by  a  semicircular  8^n5rmy 
march  regained  the  route  to  Kalouga,  in  the  neigh-  Moscow. 
bourhood  of  the  Smolensko  road.    By  this  masterly 
movement,  Kutusoff  at  once  drew  near  to  his  rein- 
forcements, covered  the  richest  provinces  of  the 
empire,  secured  the  supplies  of  the  army,  and  threat-  * 
ened  the  communications  of  the  enemy.     The  city 
of  Kalouga,  stored  with  ample  magazines,  served  as 
the  base  of  the  future  operations  of  the  army.     The 
camp  at  Taroutino,  where  he  took  post,  was  speedily 
filled  with  provisions,  and  the  multitude  of  recruits 
who  daily  arrived  from  the  southern  provinces,  re- 
stored the  spirits  of  the  soldiers.     Placed  on  the 
central  route  between  Moscow  and  Kalouga,  this 
position  enabled  the  Russians  to  defend  all  the  ave- 
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chap,  nues  to  that  important  city ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 

LXVIL  to  reap  the  benefit  of  all  the  supplies  which  these 

1812.   provinces)  by  far  the  richest  in  grain  in  the  whole 

empire,  afforded.     The  event  soon  showed  of  what 

i52mBout  oo1186*!11611^  t^e  admirable  selection  of  this  station 

i.  376, 884.  was  to  the  fu ture  success  of  the  campaign.1 

In  making  this  circular  march,  the  troops  were 
Feelings  of  filled  with  the  most  melancholy  feelings.  Thefugi- 
dierT^  ^ve8  ^rom  ^e  metropolis  had  already  spread  the  in- 
the  Bus-    telligence  of  the  fire;  and  the  lurid  light  which  filled 

sian  army 

on  this      one-half  of  the  heavens,  attested  too  plainly  the  truth 

occasion.     of  their  ^       The  roaf  of  ^  flftmeSj  and  fa  fary 

of  the  tempest,  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  beat 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  was  heard 
even  at  so  great  a  distance;  and  as  the  troops  march- 
ed at  night,  their  steps  were  guided  by  the  glare  of 
the  conflagration.  Only  one  feeling  pervaded  every 
breast,  that  of  profound  and  ineffaceable  indigna- 
tion ;  one  only  passion  animated  every  bosom,  that 
of  stern  and  collected  vengeance.  The  burning  of 
the  holy  city  had  effaced  all  lighter  feelings,  and 
impressed  a  religious  solemnity  on  that  memorable 
march.  Words  there  were  none  spoken  in  that  vast 
array;  the  hearts  of  all  were  too  big  for  utterance; 
the  tread  of  the  men  alone  was  heard  from  the 
ranks;  but  the  silent  tears  which  trickled  down 
the  cheek,  and  the  glance  of  fire  which  was  tam- 
ed towards  the  heavens,  bespoke  the  deep  deter- 
mination that  was  felt.  Silent  and  mournful  thej 
continued  their  way,  interrupted  only  by  the  burn- 
ing fragments  which  occasionally  fell  among  their 
ranks,  and  for  a  moment  illuminated  the  stern  visa- 
VaiS."i.e  g®8  of  the  soldiers.  They  left  behind  them  their 
209.8egur,pa|aces  an(j  j^^  temples;    monuments  of  art  and 

CUus.  188.  miracles  of  luxury;*  the  remains  of  ages  which  had 
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passed  away,  and  of  those  which  were  yet  unfinish-  chap. 
ed;  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  and  the  cradles  of  * 


their  descendants;  nothing  remained  of  Moscow  but    1812* 
the  remembrance  of  the  city  and  the  resolution  to 
avenge  it.* 


*  Karamsin. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIIL 


RETREAT  FROM  MOSCOW. 


ARGUMENT. 

General  inclination  of  Conquest  from  the  North  to  the  8outh— Final 
CHAP,   cause  of  this  Law  of  Nature — Arrival  of  the  era  in  the  French  Wars,  when 
LXVIII.  the  North  rolled  back  conquest  to  the  South — Moral  renovation  of  Europe 
1     ■  which  sprung  from  these  events — Calamitous  situation  of  Russia  at  this 

1812»  period,  and  heroic  courage  of  the  Emperor  and  Kutusoff— Heroic  sentiments 
of  the  Emperor  in  private — Plan  of  the  Russian  General  for  surrounding 
the  French — Extraordinary  magnitude  of  these  Combinations — Measures  of 
Napoleon  at  this  time  to  secure  his  communications— His  unsnccestfnl  it- 
tempt  at  a  Negotiation— •KutusofPs  opinion  at  this  period  on  the  advantages 
of  the  Russian  position— Napoleon  in  vain  expects  submission  from  the 
Court  of  St  Petersburg— His  reasons  for  a  protracted  stay  at  Moscow- 
Continued  fineness  of  the  weather  there— Ruin  of  the  discipline  of  the  French 
army — Increasing  strength  and  admirable  situation  of  the  Russian  host- 
Feelings  and  aspect  of  the  recruits  who  crowded  to  the  Russian  standards 
— EutusofTs  clear  views  of  the  advantages  of  his  situation — Ruinous  partisan 
warfare  which  went  on,  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  French— Disastrous 
effect  of  the-  plunder  of  Moscow  on.  the  French  army — Increasing  danger 
thence  arising  to  the  French  position — Napoleon's  early  preparations  for  ft 
Retreat — Extreme  difficulty  of  keeping  open  the  Communication  in  his  war 
—Alexander's  firm  resolution  not  to  treat  for  peace — First  appearance  of 
Snow,  and  increasing  disquiet  of  the  French  soldiers — Napoleon  makes  pre- 
parations for  a  Retreat— Kutusoff  s  picture  of  the  State  of  his  Army  at  this 
period— He  resumes  offensive  operations — Successful  attack  on  Must  on 
the  18th  October — Napoleon  marches  towards  Kalouga — Force  which  left 
Moscow— Strange  Caravans  which  followed  the  Army— Advance  of  Napo- 
leon to  Maloi-  Jaroslawita,  and  desperate  Battle  there — Results  of  the  Battle 
—Napoleon's  grievous  embarrassment  at  the  result— He  narrowly  escapes 
being  made  Prisoner— Deliberations  at  the  French  headquarters  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued— Dreadful  appearance  of  the  Held  of  Battle— A  retreat 
Is  resolved  on — Kutusoff  moves  towards  Kalouga  to  bar  his  passage  in  that 
direction — Dejection  which  ensued  among  the  troops— Views  of  Napoleon  in 
commencing  the  Retreat — Kutusoff  moves  in  Pursuit  on  a  Parallel  Line- 
Woeful  spectacle  exhibited  on  passing  the  Abbey  of  Kolotakoi— Severe  action 
at  Wiaama— Results  of  the  battle,  and  faUureo/Kutuaoffto  push  bis  advantage 
to  the  utmost— Ney  assumes  the  command  of  the  rearguard— 0>nimeneement 
of  the  great  Frosts,  and  appearance  of  the  Atmosphere— Dreadful  depression 
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they  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Soldiers — Increasing  distresses  of  the  CHAP, 

troops — Effects  of  these  horrors  on  the  minds  of  the  Soldiers — Continuance  of  LX  VI 1 1, 
the  Retreat  to  Dorogobouge— Disasters  of  the  Viceroy  in  his  Retreat  to  the 


same  place — Movements  of  Kutusoff  in  his  Parallel  March  at  this  Time —     1812* 
Napoleon  receives  Intelligence  of  Mallet's  Conspiracy  at  Paris — Effort  of 
Napoleon  to  provide  Magazines  along  his  Line  of  Retreat — Disastrous  In- 
telligence from  the  Armies  on  both  Flanks — Important  Operations  of 
Wittgenstein  on  the  Dwina — Check  of  Count  Steinhill,  and  continued  Sue* 
cesses  of  Wittgenstein — Napoleon  orders  Victor  and  Oudinot  to  attack 
Wittgenstein,  which  is  done  without  Success — Operations  of  Tchichagoff 
on  the  other  Flank— Operations  of  Schwartzenberg  against  Sacken — Cap- 
ture of  Minsk  and  the  Bridge  of  Borissow  by  Tchichagoff— Partial  Com- 
pletion of  the  Plan  for  Surrounding  Napoleon— Alarmed  by  these  Disas- 
ters, Napoleon  resolves  to  Retreat  from  Smolensko  to  the  Niemen — Arrival 
of  Kutusoff  at  Krasnoi— Order  of  the  French  Retreat  from  Smolensko,  and 
Napoleon  is  allowed  to  pass  with  the  Guard — Reasons  which  indueed  the 
Russian  General  to  do  this — Effect  which  the  Name  of  Napoleon  and  the 
Grand  Army  still  produced  on  men's  minds — Successful  Attack  on  Eu- 
gene's Corps— Arrangements  for  cutting  off  Davoust  as  he  passed — Napo- 
leon's heroic  Resolution  at  all  hazards  to  support  him — Battle  of  Krasnoi— 
Imminent  Danger  and  brave  Conduct  of  Ney — General  Results  of  the  Bat- 
tles of  Krasnoi — Dreadful  Confusion  which  prevailed  in  the  French  Army — 
Heroic  Conduct  of  Ney  during  his  Retreats-Prodigious  Losses  of  the  French 
Army — Cessation  of  the  Frost,  and  Discontinuance  of  the  Pursuit  by  Kut- 
usoff—Napoleon's  Hazardous  Situation,  and  Plans  at  this  Period — His  Ad- 
mirable Arrangements  for  Bursting  through  the  Force  which  Tchichagoff 
bad  to  oppose  him—  Breaking  down  of  the  Bridge  of  Borissow,  and  Junc- 
tion of  Victor  and  the  Grand  Army — Napoleon's  Measures  to  Deceive  the 
Enemy  as  to  his  Real  Point  of  Crossing — The  first  part  of  the  Army  sur- 
prise the  Passage — Tchichagoff's  movements  on  hearing  of  the  Passage— 
Capture  of  Partonneaux's  Division  by  Wittgenstein — Preparations  for  a 
General  Attack  on  the  French  on  both  sides  of  the  River— The  French 
force  their  way  through  Tchichagoff's  corps— Furious  Attack  by  Wittgen- 
stein on  the  Troops  remaining  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River— Generous 
Devotion  shown  by  many  at  this  awful  Passage— Its  General  Results- 
Dreadful  Disorders  which  now  ensued  in  the  Army— Napoleon  leaves  it  for 
Paris— Sufferings  of  Poland  during  the  Campaign— Napoleon's  Arrival  at 
Warsaw— His  Conversation  with  the  Abb*  de  Pradt  at  Warsaw— His  ex- 
traordinary Ideas— Increased  severity  of  the  Cold,  and  dreadful  Sufferings 
of  the  Troops— Prodigious  Losses  of  the  Detachments  which  joined  the 
Grand  Army  at  this  Period— Singular  Difference  between  the  Inhabitant* 
of  the  South  and  North  of  Europe  in  bearing  the  Cold— Retreat  from  Wilna 
to  the  Niemen— Passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Kowno-^Heroic  Conduct  of  Ney 
on  this  Occasion— His  Appearance  at  Gumbinnen  to  General  Dumas— Ter- 
rible Contrast  to  the  Passage  of  the  River  at  the  same  point  five  months 
before— Operations  against  Macdonald  near  Riga— Schwartzenberg  Evacu- 
ates the  Russian  Territory— Retreat  of  the  Remains  of  the  Grand  Army  to 
Konigsberg  and  Dantzic— Arrival  and  Generous  Conduct  of  Alexander  at 
Wilna— Noble  Proclamation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  his  Soldiers— 
Losses  of  the  French  in  the  Campaign— And  of  the  Russians-  Reflections 
on  the  Military  Causes  of  this  prodigious  overthrow— Great  Ability  of 
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CHAP.  ^P0^11  gOMnHj  in  thia  Campaign— Heroic  Constancy  of  the  Baenans— 
LXVIIL  The  Severity  of  the  Russian  Winter  will  not  explain  the  Disaster— The 
Cold  was  unusually  long  of  setting  in — And  it  affected  the  Russians  at 


1812.  much  as  the  French— Napoleon's  long  Stay  at  Moscow  was  not  what  mined 
him— Burning  of  Moscow  did  not  occasion  bis  destruction— Bcal  Cam*, 
in  a  Military  point  of  view,  of  the  Disaster— Importance  of  the  Asiatic 
Light  Horse  of  Russia  on  the  Campaign—Extraordinary  Ability  of  Kate- 
sotTs  Conduct  of  the  Pursuit—Grandeur  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Emperor  sod 
People  of  Russia— Moral  Causes  of  Napoleon's  Overthrow— The  Necewty 
of  Conquest  to  Existence— Reaction  of  the  World  against  his  Oppress* 
Mode  of  making  War,  and  Government. 

The  stream  of  conquest  in  every  age  lias  flowed 
General  from  the  north  to  the  south.  The  superiority  of 
oTcon-,on  arms>  or  the  power  of  knowledge,  have  sometimes 

quest  from  given  the  civilization  of  refined,  a  temporary  advan- 
tne  north    &  '  r  J 

to  the  tage  over  the  courage  of  barbarous  states ;  but  all 
south*  the  great  settlements  of  mankind  have  come  from  the 
northern  regions.  The  fanaticism  of  Arabia,  the 
discipline  of  Rome,  for  a  time  subdued  the  fairest 
regions  of  the  globe ;  but  the  dynasties  they  esta- 
blished were  of  no  permanent  duration.  The  empire 
of  the  Caliphs  hardly  survived  the  immediate  descen- 
dants of  Omar ;  the  crescent  of  Mahomet  wavered 
till  it  was  steadied  by  the  conquests  of  Turkestan ; 
the  discipline  of  Rome  more  easily  conquered  the 
whole  of  Asia  than  a  few  semi-barbarous  tribes  in 
the  north  of  Germany ;  and  all  the  courage  of  the 
legions  could  not  subdue v  the  nations  beyond  the 
frontier  of  the  Danube,  or  prevent  the  provinces  of 
their  dominion  from  at  length  becoming  the  prey  of 
an  artless  but  courageous  northern  enemy. 

It  is  by  the  continued  operation  of  this  military 
Pinal       superiority  of  the  north  over  the  south,  that  the 
thutiw     P11"^  °f  the  moral  atmosphere  is  preserved,  and  the 
of  nature,  progress  of  wealth  rendered  consistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  virtue  and  energy  among  mankind. 
Civilization,  it  is  true,  induces  opulence,  and  opu- 
lence gives  birth  to  corruption;   but  courage  as 
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certainly  accompanies  poverty,  and  courage  in  the  chap. 
end  ensures  conquest.  The  accumulated  wealth  LXVIIL 
and  decaying  hardihood  of  civilization,  at  once  1812* 
provoke  hostility  and  disarm  resistance ;  while  the 
augmented  numbers  of  turbulent  barbarism  both 
require  expansion  and  compel  obedience.  The  stream 
of  conquest  overwhelms  for  a  time  the  monuments 
of  civilization,  and  buries  the  labours  of  useful  indus- 
try; but  the  victors  insensibly  acquire  knowledge 
from  the  vanquished,  and  yield  to  the  superiority  of 
more  advanced  civilization;  while  the  conquered 
provinces  are  regenerated  by  the  infusion  of  barba- 
rian valour,  and  regain,  amidst  the  hardships  of  life, 
the  virtue  they  had  lost  by  its  refinements.  Ages 
elapse  during  the  mighty  change,  and  generations 
seem  doomed  to  misfortune  during  the  winter  of  ex- 
istence; but  the  laws  of  nature  are  incessantly  ope- 
rating, and  preparing  in  silence  the  spring  of  the 
world. 

The  era  of  Napoleon  was  not  destined  to  form  an 
exception  to  this  general  tendency.    The  enthusiasm  Arrival  of 
which  the  French  Revolution  had  occasioned,  the  the  French 
talent  it  had  developed,  the  military  abilities  of  it»  J2J^j{£n 
chief,  had  rolled  the  tide  of  conquest  backward  to  its  roiled  back 
source,  and  pushed  far  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  the  the  south.0 
Roman  empire  the  dominion  of  southern  civiliza- 
tion.    But  the  concurrence  of  these  extraordinary 
events  could  not  permanently  alter  the  destinies  of 
mankind.     The  flames  of  Moscow  were  the  funeral 
pile  of  the  French  empire :  from  its  ashes  arose  a  spi- 
rit which  could  never  be  subdued.    From  that  period 
commenced  a  succession  of  disasters  which  brought 
back  the  tide  of  conquest  to  the  shores  of  the  Rhine, 
and  re-established  the  wonted  ascendency  of  the 
northern  over  the  southern  regions.    But  the  second 
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chap,  invasion  of  the  northern  nations  was  not  stained  by 
LXVnr-  the  barbarities  which  marked  the  first :  the  irruption 
1812.  of  Attila  was  very  different  from  that  of  Alexander. 
Other  conquerors  have  preceded  him  in  the  path  of 
military  glory ;  other  nations  have  bowed  beneath 
the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion  ;  and  other  ages  have 
seen  the  energies  of  mankind  wither  before  the  inarch 
of  victorious  power.  It  has  been  reserved  to  our  age 
alone  to  witness,  it  has  been  the  high  prerogative  of 
Russia  only  to  exhibit,  a  more  animating  spectacle: 
to  show  us  power  applied  only  to  the  purposes  of 
beneficence,  victory  made  the  means  of  moral  reno- 
vation, conquest  become  the  instrument  of  political 
resurrection.  After  resisting  the  mightiest  armament 
which  the  power  of  man  had  ever  assembled  against 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  we  have  seen  her  triumph* 
ant  arms  issue  victorious  from  their  desolated  coun- 
try, give  liberty  to  those  who  had  been  compelled  to 
attempt  their  subjugation,  and  seek  to  avenge  the 
ashes  of  their  own  capital  by  sparing  the  cities  of 
their  prostrate  enemy.  Before  the  march  of  her  vic- 
torious power,  we  have  seen  the  energies  of  the  world 
revive ;  we  have  seen  her  triumphant  voice  awaken 
every  fallen  people  to  nobler  duties,  and  recall  the 
remembrance  of  their  pristine  glory ;  we  have  seen 
her  banners  waving  over  the  infant  armies  of  every 
renovated  people,  and  the  track  of  her  chariot  wheels 
followed,  not  by  the  sighs  of  a  captive,  but  the  bless- 
ings of  a  liberated  world. 

In  this  moral  renovation  of  nature  all  ranks  have 
Moral  re-  been  compelled  to  participate.    The  high  and  the 

Eur^n°flow» the  rich  and  the  Poor»  ha™  teen  alik«  f°und  at 
which       the  post  of  honour.     The  higher  orders,  by  whose 

from  these  vices  these  revolutions  were  occasioned,  or  by  whose 
event*.      weakness  an  inlet  was  opened  for  these  misfortunes 
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have  been  purified  in  the  misfortunes  themselves ;  chap. 
and  in  the  school  of  adversity  trained  to  nobler  em-  LXV1II« 
ployments,  and  called  to  the  exercise  of  more  ani-  1812. 
mating  duties.  The  lower  ranks,  by  whose  cupi- 
dity and  ambition  the  subsequent  crimes  which 
disgraced  the  struggle  were  occasioned,  have  learned 
wisdom  and  gained  experience  in  its  course ;  and 
the  misfortunes  of  governments  have  given  them  a 
weight  and  an  importance  unknown  in  the  former 
ages  of  the  world.  Even  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
have  felt  the  influence  of  the  same  causes :  they 
have  been  driven  from  the  abodes  of  ease  and  afflu- 
ence, to  join  in  the  soldier's  duties  and  partake  of 
the  soldier's  glory:  they  have  been  compelled  to 
justify  the  eminence  of  their  rank  by  the  display  of 
all  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  ennobled.  All  that 
is  great  and  all  that  is  noble  in  Europe,  have  been 
assembled  in  one  memorable  field :  the  prayers  of 
emperors  have  ascended  to  Heaven  for  the  success 
of  the  soldier's  arm  ;  and  the  meeting  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  within  the  walls  of  Leipsic  has 
realized  all  the  magnificence  of  eastern  imagination, 
and  all  the  visions  of  chivalrous  glory. 

But  the  dawn  of  the  day  which  was  fraught  with 
these  mighty  events,  and  destined  to  set  amidst  this  calamitous 
blaze  of  glory,  was  dark  and  gloomy  to  Russia.   The  £^tof 
necessity  of  abandoning  the  metropolis,  the  ruin  of**P°™^ 
the  ancient  capital,  spread  dismay  through  the  em-COUrageof 
pire.     On  the  16th  September,  Kutusoff  announced ^"^ 
the  melancholy  event,  adding,  as  the  only  matter  Kutusoff. 
for  consolation,  "  that  the  city  was  bereft  of  the  ep ' 
population,  who  constituted  its  strength  :  that  the 
people  are  the  soul  of  the  empire ;  and  that,  where 
they  are,  there  is  Moscow  and  the  empire  of  Rus- 
sia."    The  Emperor  displayed  in  these  trying  cir- 

vol.  viii.  ^  L 
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chap,  cumstances  a  heroism  worthy  of  ancient  Rome.   His 
Lxviii.  a^reag  t0  tije  nation,  announcing  the  fall  of  Moscow, 
1812.   concluded  with   these  remarkable  and  prophetic 
words :— "  Let  there  he  no  pusillanimous  depression ; 
let  us  swear  to  redouble  our  courage  and  perseve- 
rance.   The  enemy  has  entered  Moscow  deserted,  as 
into  a  tomb,  without  the  means  either  of  ruling  or 
subsistence.      He  invaded  Russia  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men  ;  half  have  perished 
from  the  sword,  famine,  or  desertion,  the  other  half 
are  shut  up  in  the  capital,  bereft  of  every  thing.    He 
is  in  the  centre  of  Russia,  and  not  a  Russian  has 
yielded  to  his  power.   Meanwhile  our  forces  increase 
and  surround  him.     He  is  in  the  midst  of  a  warlike 
people,  whose  armies  envelope  him  on  every  6ide ; 
soon,  to  escape  from  famine,  he  will  be  compelled  to 
cut  his  way  through  our  brave  battalions.   Shall  we, 
then,  yield  when  Europe  is  in  admiration  at  oar 
exertions  ?     Let  us  show  ourselves  worthy  of  giving 
'      her  an  example,  and  bless  the  Hand  which  has  chosen 
us  to  be  the  first  of  nations  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
In  the  present  miserable  state  of  the  human  race, 
what  glory  awaits  the  nation,  which,  after  having 
patiently  endured  all  the  evils  of  war,  shall  succeed 
by  the  force  of  courage  and  virtue,  not  only  in  recon- 
quering its  own  rights,  but  in  extending  the  blessings 
of  freedom  to  other  states,  and  even  to  those  who  have 
been  made  the  unwilling  instruments  of  attempting  its 
subjugation!  May  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  enable 
us  to  return  good  for  evil;  by  the  aid  of  his  succour 

1  Boat  ii  may  we  ^  ena^e^  *°  triumph  over  our  enemies;  and 
133, 134.  in  saving  ourselves  may  we  become  the  instruments 
73^4.      of  his  mercy  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  l"1 

Nor  did  the  private  sentiments  and  conduct  of 
the  Emperor  fall  short  of  these  magnanimous  de» 
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clarations.  On  the  morning  on  which  the  intelligence  chap. 
of  the  hattle  of  Borodino  reached  St  Petersburg,  he  LXV1IL 
sent  for  the  English  ambassador.  Lord  Cathcart*    1812« 
Without  attempting  to  disguise  that  they  had  been  Heroic 
overpowered  in  that  bloody  fight,  and  that  the  sacri-  *efn^™Em- 
fice  of  Moscow  would  be  the  consequence,  he  desired  per°r in 
him  to  inform  his  Government,  that  not  for  one  norprivate' 
twenty  such  calamities  would  he  abandon  the  contest 
in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  that,  rather  than  sub- 
mit, he  would  abandon  Europe,  and  retire  altogether 
to  the  original  seats  of  his  ancestors  in  the  Asiatic 
wilds.  * 

The  preparations  of  the   Russian  Government 
corresponded  to  the  grandeur  of  these  resolutions,  pian  of 
and  their  firmness  was  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  ^  *™" 

J  sian  geno- 

they  were  engaged.  The  peace  with  Turkey  had  «i  for  sur- 
rendered disposable  the  greater  part  of  the  Molda*  theFrench. 
vian  army ;  while  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  concluded 
by  the  Emperor  in  August  at  Abo,  enabled  the 
regular  forces  of  Finland  to  be  withdrawn  for  the 
reinforcement  of  the  corps  of  Count  Wittgenstein. 
While  the  main  Russian  force,  therefore,  retired  be- 
fore Napoleon,  and  drew  the  war  into  the  interior  of 
Russia,  two  powerful  armies  were  preparing  to  inter- 
cept his  communications  and  cut  off  his  retreat.  The 
corps  of  Wittgenstein,  augmented  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  of  Finland,  under  Count  Steinhill, 
and  the  militia  of  St  Petersburg,  to  the  numerical 
force  of  fifty  thousand  men,  received  orders  to  act 
vigorously  against  St  Cyr,  and  drive  him  from  Polotsk, 
in  order  to  approach  the  bank  of  the  Oula  and  the 
line  of  retreat  of  the  main  French  army.  At  the 
same  time  the  army  of  Moldavia,  under  Tchichagoff, 

*  I  received  this  striking  anecdote  from  the  lips  of  my  venerable 
friend  Earl  Cathcart  himeelf. 
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chap,  of  an  equal  force,  was  directed  to  advance  from  the 
lxviil  80Uthern  provinces,  to  pass  the  corps  of  Schwart- 
1812.   zenberg,  and  establish  itself  on  the  line  of  the  Bere- 
sina,  and  at  the   important  bridge  of  Borissow. 
Thus,  while  Napoleon  was  resting  in  fancied  security 
among  the  ruins  of  Moscow,  and  impatiently  expect- 
ing the  submission  of  Russia,  a  formidable  force  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men  was  converging  towards 
Poland  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  banks 
„  of  the  Danube,  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  western 

1  Bout.  iL    _  __  .  .  ,         .  ^    ,  .    i_    ^ 

128, 130.  Europe.  The  empire  was  pierced  to  its  heart,  but 
m!^9%'  instead  of  yielding  up  the  contest  it  was  extending 
289-         its  mighty  arms  to  stifle  the  aggressor.1  * 

•  The  orders  to  this  effect,  from  Alexander  in  person,  which  subse- 
quently received    KutosofPs   approbation,    and  were  dispatched  to 
Tormaso$  Tchichago$  Wittgenstein,  and  Steinhill,  are  dated  September 
18,  1812,  and  are  given  in  Boutourlin,  ii.  241,  and  Chambray,  ii.  289. 
The  precision  with  which  the  directions  were  given,  and  the  marches 
calculated,  so  as  to  secure  the  grand  object  of  combining  a  hundred 
thousand  men  at  Minsk,  Borissow,  and  the  line  of  the  Beresina,  from 
the  15  th  to  the  20th  of  October,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  main  line  of 
communication  and  retreat  of  the  French  army,  is  worthy  of  unqualified 
admiration. — "Tchichagoff  was  ordered  to  be  at  Pinsk  by  the  2d 
October,  and  thence  to  march  by  Nieswig  to  Minsk,  so  as  to  reach  the 
latter  town  by  the  16th,  and  thence  advance  to  the  line  of  the  Beresina, 
and  fortify  Borissow  and  all  the  points  susceptible  of  defence  on  the  line 
of  the  enemy's  retreat;  so  that  the  army  of  Napoleon,  closely  followed 
on  its  retreat  by  Prince  Kutusoff,  should  experience  at  every  step  a 
formidable  resistance.    He  was  in  this  position  to  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation, even  by  couriers,  between  the  French  army  in  the  interior  and 
the  remainder  of  Europe,  and  await  the  progress  of  events.   Tormasoff 
received  instructions  to  commence  offensive  operations  on  the  8th  of 
October  against  Schwartzenberg,  with  a  view  to  drive  his  force  from  the 
environs  of  Nieswig  and  Pinsk,  and  leave  the  line  of  the  Beresina  clear 
for  the  occupation  of  Tchicbagoff  and  Wittgenstein,  who  were  to 
descend  from  the  north  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  direction.    Witt- 
genstein himself  was  to  be  reinforced  by  the  8th  October  by  eleven 
thousand  of  the  militia  of  St  Petersburg,  nine  thousand  old  soldiers 
from  Finland,  and  eight  thousand  of  the  militia  of  Novogorod;  and,  after 
having  collected  all  his  reinforcements,  he  was  directed  to  commence 
offensive  operations  on  both  sides  of  the  Dwina,  and  strive  to  expel  the 
enemy  from  Polotsk,  and  overwhelm  the  corps  of  Oudinot,  who  was  to 
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History  can  furnish  no  parallel  to  the  magnitude   chap. 
of  these  military  combinations,  or  the  sagacity  with  Lxvm- 
which  they  were  conceived.     Had  subsequent  events    1812. 
not  rendered  their  complete  execution  impracticable,  Extraor- 
they  unquestionably  would  have  led  to  the  surrender  magnitude 
of  the  whole  French  army.  From  the  forests  of  Fin-  of  these 
land  to  the  steppes  of  the  Ukraine,  from  the  confines  tions. 
of  the  frozen  to  those  of  the  torrid  zone,  multitudes 
of  armed  men  were  directed  to  one  centre ;  the  days 
of  their  march  were  accurately  calculated,  and  the 
point  of  their  union  previously  fixed.     The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Borissow  and  the  2£d  of  October,  were  orders, 
assigned  as  the  place  and  time  of  their  junction —  *^pt. 18' 
a  place  and  a  time,  about  to  acquire  a  fatal  celebrity 
in  French  history.     Nor  is  it  the  least  memorable 
circumstance  in  this  vast  combination,  that  the  or- 
ders which  assembled  these  distant  masses  were  issued  j^jhj1* 
from  St  Petersburg,1  during  the  consternation  which  m 

be  driven  off  in  the  direction  of  Wilna,  so  as  to  separate  him  from  the 
French  Grand  Army.  Haying  accomplished  this  object,  Wittgenstein 
was  to  leave  the  care  of  looking  after  Oudinot*s  remains  to  Count 
Steinhill,  who  was  placed  further  to  the  west,  in  the  direction  of  Riga, 
and.  move  himself  with  the  utmost  rapidity  to  Pokszitzy,  where  he  was 
to  be  by  the  22d  October,  and  open  up  a  communication  with  Tchich- 
agoff  at  Minsk.  In  that  situation  he  was  to  wait  the  course  of  ulterior 
events,  and  meanwhile  do  his  utmost  to  secure  every  pass  by  which  the 
enemy  might  retire  from  Smolensko  by  Witepsk  towards  Wilna. 
Lastly,  the  corps  of  Count  Steinhill,  which  had  been  drawn  from 
Finland,  was  to  approach  Riga,  upon  which  the  governor  of  that  fortress 
was  to  march  out  with  about  twenty  thousand  -men,  and  co-operate 
with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  whole  attention  of  Macdon- 
ald,  and  prevent  his  sending  succours  to  St  Cyr  or  Oudinot;  and  in  the 
event  of  those  marshals  being  beaten  by  Wittgenstein,  ordered  to 
fall  upon  their  remains."  These  movements,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  Grand  Army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  and 
directing  the  concentration  of  forces  from  the  Danube  to  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  are  the  greatest,  and 
perhaps  the  most  skilful  military  operations  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  world. 
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chap,  immediately  followed  the  fall  of  Moscow,  and  when 

LXVIII 

1  Napoleon  confidently  calculated  on  the  immediate 

1812#    submission  of  the  Russian  Government. 

In  advancing  to  Moscow,  the  French  Emperor,  on 
Measures  his  part,  had  not  been  unmindful  of  his  line  of  commu- 
?eonto°"  nications.  The  corps  of  Victor,  thirty  thou  sand  strong, 
secure  h|«  had  been,  agreeably  to  the  directions  already  given, 

commum-  °  *  J  ° 

cations,  stationed  at  Smolensko,  with  the  double  view  of  pro- 
tecting the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  aiding,  in 
case  of  need,  the  forces  of  St  Cyr  on  the  Dwina; 
while  the  corps  of  Augereau,  amounting  to  fifty-two 
thousand  men,  was  placed  in  gchelon,  through  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  and  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia. Schwartzenberg,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrians, 
tf as  more  than  a  match  for  Tormasoff;  and  St  Cyr, 
with  the  corps  of  Oudinot  and  the  Bavarians,  was 
destined  to  keep  in  check  the  army  of  Wittgenstein. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  penetrating  eye  of  the 
French  Emperor,  so  early  as  the  26th  of  August, 
and  of  course  prior  to  the  battle  of  Borodino,  had 
discerned  the  probable  importance  of  the  country  be- 
tween Minsk,  Smolensko,  and  Witepsk,  in  the  ulterior 
operations  which  might  be  expected  before  the  close 
pf  the  campaign,  the  very  point  to  which  the  Russian 
armies  were  directed  to  converge.  He  had  made, 
in  consequence,  every  imaginable  effort  to  strengthen 
t  his  forces  in  that  vital  point  of  his  communications, 

to  Ber-  Victor  received  the  command-in-chief  of  the  forces 
26lei8i2-g *n  Lithuania:  he  was  to  establish  his  headquarters 
and  Ber-  at  Smolensko;  and  powerful  reinforcements,  especi- 
Victop,  ally  of  Polish  and  Lithuanian  troops,  were  directed 
FiSni  it "  fr°m  a^  quarters  to  various  points  from  that  city  by 
6i,63.  Borisspw  to  Minsk.1  The  great  objects  of  this 
in.'   *    marshal  were  to  be,  keeping  up  on  the  one  side  a 
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communication  with  Wilna,  where  a  strong  garri-  chap. 

LXVIII 

son  and  vast  magazines  were  stationed,   and  on 1 

the  other  with  the  Grand  Army  in  the  interior  of   1812« 
Russia. 

Napoleon  returned  to  the  Kremlin,  which  had 
escaped   the  flames,  on  the  20th  September,  and11"™*10- 
anxiously  awaited  the  impression  which  the  intelli-  attempt  at 
gence  of  his  success  should  produce  on  the  Russian  J^t,a" 
Government.     To  aid  the  supposed  effect,  Count 
Lauriston  was  dispatched  to  the  headquarters  of 
Kutusoff,  with  authority  to  propose  an  armistice } 
and  Murat  had  an  interview  with  General  Bening- 
sen.     Prince  Wolkonsky  was  forwarded  with  the  Oct.  21, 

1812 

letter  of  Napoleon  to  Petersburg ;  while  the  French 
deputation  were  amused  by  hopes  of  accommodation 
held  out  by  the  Russian  generals.  Meanwhile, 
Napoleon  lay  inactive  at  Moscow,  expecting  the 
submission  of  the  Russian  Government.  But  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  rolled  on  without 
any  answer  to  his  proposals :  the  winter  was  visibly 
approaching,  aqd  the  anxiety  of  the  troops  in  regard 
to  their  future  destination  could  not  be  concealed- 
Uneasy  at  the  delay,  the  anxious  and  prophetic 
mind  of  Napoleon  began  to  revolve  what  was  to  be 
done  in  the  event  of  hostilities  being  continued. 
His  first  proposal  was  to  burn  the  remains  of  Mos- 
cow, march  by  Twer  to  St  Petersburg,  and  then 
form  a  junction  with  Macdonald,  who  was  still  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Riga.  But  the  difficulty  of 
advancing  with  an  army  encumbered  with  baggage 
and  artillery  on  a  single  chausee,  traversing  mor- 
asses and  forests  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter 
season,  was  too  obvious  to  his  generals,  and  speedily 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  design.     He  subse- 
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chap,  quently  thought  of  moving  on  Novogorod  or  Kalouga, 
lxviii.  ^llt  nQQe  Q£  ^ege  projects  were  seriously  embraced ; 

1812.  and  instead  of  taking  a  decided  part  of  any  kind, 
134, 136.  he  risked  the  existence  of  his  army  by  a  continued 
S^segur  res*dence  at  the  Kremlin,  and  allowed  the  precious 
n.  so,  83,  hours,  which  could  never  be  recalled,  to  pass  away, 
iv.'i46.     without  taking  any  steps  towards  securing  perma- 

a^gV.1     nent  quarter8  f°r  ^e  winter.1 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this  circumstance, 
Hisreasons however,  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  dangers  of  his 
tract*!""  position,  or  the  increasing  perils  of  a  retreat  during 
wSwcow    a  Russian  winter.     These  dangers  were  fully  appre- 
ciated by  his  discerning  genius ;  but,  great  as  they 
were,  they  were  overbalanced  in  his  estimation  by 
the  necessary  consequences  of  so  fatal  a  measure  as 
a  general  retreat.     The  illusion  of  his  invincibility 
would  instantly  be  dispelled,  and  Europe  would  re- 
sound with  the  intelligence  of  his  overthrow.     "I 
am  blamed/9  said  he,  "for  not  retreating;  but  those 
who  censure  me  do  not  consider  that  it  requires  a 
month  to  reorganize  the  army  and  evacuate   the 
hospitals;  that,  if  we  abandon  the  wounded,  the 
Cossacks  will  daily  triumph  over  the  sick  and  the 
isolated  men,     A  retreat  will  appear  a  flight :  and 
Europe  will  re-echo  with  the  news.    What  a  fright- 
ful  course  of  perilous  wars  will  date  from  my  first 
retrograde  step  I     I  know  well  that  Moscow,  as  a 
military  position,  is  worth  nothing;  but  as  a  political 
point  its  preservation  is  of  inestimable  value.     The 
world  regards  me  only  as  a  general*  forgetting  that 
I  am  an  Emperor.     In  politics,  you  must  never  re- 
trace your  steps :  if  you  have  committed  a  fault, 
you  must  never  show  that  you  are  conscious  of  it : 
error 9  steadily  adhered  to,  becomes  a  virtue  in  the 
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eyes  of  posterity"*     By  such  specious  arguments    chap. 
did  this  great  man  seek  to  justify  the  excessive  self-  Lxvni- 
love  which  formed  the  principal  blot  in  his  charac-    !812- 
ter,  and  strive  to  vindicate  the  postponement,  the 
painful  acknowledgment,  of  defeat ;  or  rather  the 
career  of  ambition,  like  that  of  guilt,  is  intermin- 
able, and,  when  once  it  pauses  in  its  course,  imme-  93, 94. ' 
diate  ruin  ensues.1 

Contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  nature  in  that  lati- 
tude, the  climate,  during  the  first  weeks  of  October,  Continued 
continued  fine,  and  the  sun  of  autumn  shed  a  mild  f^e  weL°f 
radiance  over  the  scene  of  approaching  desolation,  ther there. 
The  Emperor,  in  his  bulletins,  compared  it  to  the  discipline 
weather  at  Fontainbleau  in  the  close  of  autumn.  Yr^lh 
The  Russians,  accustomed  to  see  the  snow  begin  to  arm7- 
fall  at  that  period,  regarded  the  fineness  of  the  wea- 
ther as  a  sign  of  the  Divine  favour  to  their  enemies ; 
little  imagining  that  it  was  lulling  them  into  a  fan- 
cied security  on  the  eve  of  their  destruction.  Mean- 
while, the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  French 
army  were  daily  declining  amidst  the  license  which 
followed  the  pillage  of  Moscow.     All  the  efforts  of 
their  commanders  were  unable  to  arrest  the  grow- 
ing insubordination  of  the  troops.     Pillage  had  en- 
riched numbers;  but  amidst  the  general  misery  with,  ge   p  .. 
which  they  were  surrounded,  the  most  precious  arti-  66, 67. 
cles  were  of  no  real  value,  and  were  gladly  exchanged  241.'     ' 
for  a  temporary  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  ^g1^-*"' 
Miserable  horse-flesh  was  eaten  by  the  officers,  arrayed  Bulletin, 
in  the  richest  furs  and  silks  of  the  East,  out  of  golden  Moniteur/ 
dishes:2  the  common  men,  dressed  in  the  spoils  of^*^2 
Muscovite  riches,  were,  often  on  the  point  of  star- 1812. 

*  Perhaps  no  words  Napoleon  ever  uttered  paint  him  so  faithfully 
and  completely  as  these.  Yet,  able  as  they  are,  they  are  delusive ;  or 
rather  they  evince  anr  insensibility  to  the  moral  laws  of  nature. 
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chap.  ving.     The  Emperor  sought  to  conceal  his  anxiety, 
LXVIIL  and  restore  the  military  spirit  of  his  soldiers,  by 


1812.  daily  reviews  at  the  Kremlin ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  fatigues  and  consumption  of  the  campaign,  the 
troops  exhibited  a  brilliant  appearance  when  they 
defiled  through  the  palace  of  the  Czars. 

Very  different  was  the  spectacle  exhibited  in  the 
increasing  patriot  camp  of  the  Russian  army.  Discipline,  order, 
nn'd  admi-  an<*  regularity  were  there  conspicuous :  the  chasms 
rabie  situa.  in  the  battalion s  were  filled  up  by  the  numerous 
Russian     levies  who  arrived  from  the  southern  provinces :  all 
armj*       the  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be  had  in  abundance, 
and  even  many  luxuries  were  brought  thither  by  the 
wandering  merchants  from  the  neighbouring  cities. 
The  camp  at  Taroutino,  now  become  the  last  hope  of 
European  freedom,  presented  the  animating  spectacle 
of  universal  enthusiasm :  the  veterans  burned  with 
desire  to  revenge  the  wrongs  they  had  witnessed  in- 
flicted on  their  country ;  the  young  soldiers,  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  their  heroic  brethren  in  arms. 
None  of  the  provinces  refused  to  answer  the  call 
for  patriotic  exertion ;  the  roads  were  covered  by 
recruits,  joyously  marching  to  the  common  rendez- 
vous: the  accustomed  restraints  to  prevent  desertion 
were  abandoned,  when  all  were  pressing  forward  to 
the  scene  of  danger.      In  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  the  natural  ties  of  affection  seemed  subdued 
by  a  holier  feeling :  the  lamentations  usually  heard 
in  the  villages  at  the  departure  of  the  conscripts, 
were  exchanged  for  shouts  of  exultation;  mothers 
wept  for  joy  when  they  learned  that  fortune  had 
selected  their  sons  to  be  the  defenders  of  their 
country,  and  tears  were  shed  only  in  those  dwellings 
90 'boat. '  where  the  sons  were  left  at  home,  in  the  crisis  of  the 
fl-^MW.  country.1 
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The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  took  arms  in  a  body  at  chap. 
the  call  of  Platoff,  and  twenty- two  regiments  soon  LXV1IL 
joined  the  army,  composed  chiefly  of  veterans  whose    1812- 
period  of  service  had  expired,  or  youths  who  had  Feelings 
never  borne  arms,  hut  who  joyfully  resumed  their  *J *£ *£ 
lances  when  their  country  was  in  danger.     These CTuits  who 

crowded 

rude  allies  entered  the  camp,  uttering  loud  shouts,  to  the  Rus- 
which  resounded  within  the  French  lines ;  and  the  ^£tan" 
ancient  war-cry  of  the  crusades,  Dieu  le  veut!  Dieu 
le  veut  1  was  heard  from  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient enemies  of  the  champions  of  Jerusalem.  The 
savage  aspect  of  the  horses  which  these  warriors 
brought  with  them  from  the  wilderness,  their  un- 
combed  manes  which  still  swept  the  ground,  their 
wild  and  unbroken  carriage,  the  eager  glance  of 
their  eyes,  the  dissonant  sound  of  their  neighings, 
attested  how  far  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  pene- 
trated, and  the  strength  of  the  feeling  which  had 
brought  the  children  of  the  desert  into  the  dwel- 
lings of  civilized  life.  Constant  discharges  of 
musketry  from  the  Russian  lines,  indicated  the 
multitude  of  recruits  who  were  receiving  the  ele- 
ments of  military  instruction.  The  troops  at  the 
advanced  posts  did  not  dissemble  from  the  French 
the  danger  they  ran  by  remaining  longer  in  their  pre- 
sent position :  they  expressed  their  astonishment  at 
the  security  of  their  invaders  on  the  approach  of 
winter ;  "  In  fifteen  days,"  said  they,  "  you  will  see 
your  nails  drop  from  your  fingers,  and  your  muskets 
fall  from  your  hands :  had  you  not  enough  of  food ^j *^t' 
in  your  own  country,  room  for  the  living,  tombs  for  £.121:  „ 
the  dead,  that  you  have  come  so  far  to  leave  your  279. 
bones  in  a  hostile  land  ?" 

Kutusoff  clearly  felt,  and  nobly  expressed  in  his 
letters  to  the  Emperor,  both  the  sacrifice  which  it  cost 
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chap,  him  to  abandon  Moscow,  and  the  immense  advan- 
lxviii.  tagefl  wj1jcj1  jjjg  present  .position  gave  him  with  a 


1812.  yiew  to  the  future  operations  of  the  army.  "  Fore- 
Kutusoff's  seeing,"  said  he,  "  the  necessity  of  the  abandonment, 
orthead?  I  had  already  taken  measures  for  removing  from  the 

MMdun-0* c**y  *^e  C^e  Part  °^  *^e  Pu^c  an<*  Private  riches  it 
tioD.        contained.     Almost  all  the  people  have  quitted  the 

ep '    '   capital :  that  venerable  city  is  left  like  a  desert  of 
ramparts  and  private  houses ;  what  the  body  is  when 
the  soul  has  quitted  it,  such  is  Moscow  abandoned  by 
its  inhabitants.    The  soul  of  the  empire  is  the  people; 
and  where  they  are,  there  is  Moscow  and  the  empire. 
Doubtless,  the  desperate  resolution  to  abandon  the 
venerated  city  of  our  ancestors,  will  wound  every 
heart,  and  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  Russians  inef- 
faceable regrets ;  but  after  all,  it  is  but  a  town  for 
the  empire — the  sacrifice  of  a  part  for  the  salvation 
of  the  whole.     That  sacrifice  will  procure  me  the 
means  of  preserving  my  whole  army.     I  am  master 
of  the  road  to  Tula  and  Kalouga;  and  I  cover,  by  the 
extended  line  of  my  troops,  the  magazines  of  our  re- 
sources, the  most  abundant  provinces  of  the  empire, 
which  furnish  to  our  armies  their  flocks  and  their 
harvests.     If  I  had  taken  up  any  other  position,  or 
had  obstinately  insisted  upon  preserving  Moscow,  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  these  provinces 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  consequence  would  have  been 
the  destruction  of  my  army  and  of  the  empire.   At 
present  I  preserve  entire  my  communication  with 
Tormasoff  and  Tchichagoff ;  and  am  in  a  situation 
to  form,  with  my  whole  forces,  a  continuous  line, 
>  Rutuaoff  which  will  completely  intercept  the  communications 
der,  septTof  'he  enemy,  and  even  straiten  his  intercourse  with 
J?/18^;'  Smolensko  itself.1    Thus,  I  trust,  I  shall  be  able  to 
278, 27*  intercept  all  the  succour  which  may  be  forwarded 
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to  him  from  his  rear,  and  in  the  end  constrain  him  chap. 
to  abandon  the  capital,  and  confound  all  his  haughty  LXVIIL 
projects-."  1812- 

Meanwhile,  though  a  species  of  armistice  reigned 
between  the  main  armies,  a  destructive  warfare  be-  Ruinous 
gan  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  French  position,  warfare 
which  proved  of  the  utmost  moment  in  the  sequel  of  ^nThe* 
the  campaign.     After  the  example  of  the  Spaniards,  flank8  and 
the  Russians  established  a  chain  of  partisans  round  French. 
the  invading  army,  which  cut  off  all  their  foraging 
parties ;  and,  growing  bolder  from  success,  soon  held 
them  almost  imprisoned  in  their  cantonments.     The 
militia  of  the  contiguous  provinces,  aided  by  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don,  formed  a  vast  circle  round  Moscow, 
occupying  every  road,  and  cutting  off  all  supplies  of 
provisions  to  the  Emperor's  forces.    The  want  of  for- 
age was  soon  so  severely  felt,  that  the  cavalry  were 
obliged  to  penetrate  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
quest  of  subsistence ;  and  these  detachments,  inmost 
cases,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  numerous  corps  of 
the  hostile  circle.     So  early  as  the  10th  October 
General  Dorokoff  captured  a  whole  battalion  of  West- 
phalians,  and  numerous  magazines  in  the  town  of 
Vereia ;  while  Colonel  Davidoff,  on  the  great  road  to 
Smolensko,  destroyed  numerous  detachments  even  of 
the  Imperial  guard.  This  latter  officer  had  the  merit 
of  recommending,  and  himself  setting  the  example 
of  the  organization  of  this  formidable  species  of  force 
in  the  Russian  war;  and  the  event  soon  proved  that l  Davidoff, 
it  was  calculated  to  effect  far  greater  changes  there  Pan  w!* 
.than  in  the  mountains  of  Spain,  as  the  long  line  of  .Y*LSe^ur' 
communication  in  the  French  rear  was  open  to  their  Bout.  u. 
attacks,  and  the  irregular  hordes  from  the  Don  fur- 138'      ' 
nished  an  ample  supply  of  troops  admirably  calculated  £j^£;£ 
for  this  kind  of  warfare.1    During  the  first  three  ii.  96. 
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chap,  weeks  of  October,  the  partisans  round  Moscow  made 
prisoners  of  no  less  than  four  thousand  one  hundred 
1812.  an(j  eighty  French  soldiers;  and  the  reports  from 
Murat  announced  the  alarming  intelligence,  that  one- 
hdlfoi  the  whole  surviving  cavalry  of  the  army  had 
perished  in  these  inglorious  encounters.1 

Although  the  principal  object  of  the  Russians  in 
Ruinotts    the  conflagration  of  Moscow  had  been  to  render  it 
^pitfnfder^mP0SSf*ble  for  the  French  to  remain  there;    yet 
of  Moscow  though  this  result  had  not  ensued,  the  effect  which 
French     did  take  place,  was  not  in  the  end  less  disastrous  to 
armj'       the  army  of  the  invaders  than  the  design  which  was 
originally  in  view  could  have  been.  After  the  troops 
returned  to  the  capital,  immense  stores  of  all  sorts 
were  discovered,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
innumerable  cellars  with  which  the  city  abounded, 
and  thus  escaped  the  conflagration.     The  magni- 
tude of  the  booty  which  in  this  way  came  to  be 
at  their  disposal,  proved  fatal  to  the  discipline  of 
the  soldiers,  while  it  in  no  degree  relieved  the  real 
wants  of  the  army.     Wine,  brandy,  and  rice;  gold 
and  silver  vessels ;  sumptuous  apparel,  rich  silks,  em- 
broidered stuffs,  superb  pelisses  and  gorgeous  dra- 
peries, were  to  be  had  in  abundance ;  but  corn  and  for- 
age there  was  none  for  the  hoiises,  though  there  was 
immense  ammunition  for  the  guns.*   These  were  the 
real  wants  of  the  army,  and  they  were  in  no  degree 
relieved  by  the  vast  and  rich  stores  which,  when  the 
i  Chamb.ii.  conflagration  ceased,  were  extracted  from  the  cellars 
267,316.  0f  the  city.1    Thus  the  French  suffered  more  from 
ioi;  137.  the  continued  occupation  of  Moscow,  than  they  could 

*  "  We  have  found  in  Moscow  2,000,000  of  cartridges,  300,000 
pounds  of  powder,  300,000  of  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  cannon  and  balls.  It  is  triple  what  we  consumed  in  the  last 
battle.  We  can  now  fight  four  such  battles  as  Borodino." — Napoubos 
to  General  Lariboisserb,  ISth  September  1812 ;  Fair,  ii.  137. 
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possibly  have  done  from  being  obliged  to  abandon  chap. 
it ;  for  they  found  amidst  its  ruins  luxuries  which  LXVIIL 
proved  fatal  to  their  discipline,  while  they  did  not  ob-    1812. 
tain  the  stores  necessary  to  their  existence. 

The  eyes  of  the  French  army  were  now  opened  to 
the  imminent  danger  which  they  had  incurred  in  increasing 
advancing  to  Moscow  after  the  battle  of  Borodino,  225T 
and  how  well  founded  had  been  the  advice  so  stren*  "*"? 
uously  given  by  Marshal  Ney,  to  retire  at  once  French 
from  that  fatal  field.     To  gain  the  victory  on  that positi011- 
occasion  required  the  sacrifice  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  army,  and  especially  of  the  cavalry,  that  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  field,  except  in  large 
masses.     In  proportion  as  the  light  troops  of  the 
enemy  were  augmented  by  the  concourse  of  the  no* 
made  tribes  from  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
the  shattered  squadrons  of  France,  which  had  escaped 
the  carnage  of  Borodino,  melted  a\vay  before  the 
fatigues  and  the  dangers  of  incessant  warfare.     It 
was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  above  a  hundred  thou* 
sand  veteran  troops  still  occupied  the.  capital,  and 
that  a  thousand  pieces  of  cannon  still  guarded  the 
approaches  to  the  Kremlin:  this  vast  assemblage 
of  armed  men  was  in  danger  of  perishing,  from  its 
very  numbers,  for  want  of  subsistence,  in  the  midst 
of  an  exhausted  country ;  this  formidable  train  of 
artillery  might  soon  become  an  unserviceable  burden, 
from  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  horses  which  con- 
veyed it.     The  French  infantry,  like  the  Roman 
legions,  would  be  powerless  in  the  midst  of  the  Scy- 
thian cavalry ;  and  the  disasters  of  Antony  and  Julian  t        ^ 
appeared  about  to  be  renewed  in  the  midst  of  the  Vaud.  274. 
solitudes  of  Russia.1 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  a  general  feeling  of 
disquietude  filled  the  French  army,  and  the  more 


for  a  re- 
treat. 
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chap,  intelligent  of  the  officers  were  seized  with  the  most 
LXVIIIt  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  fate  of  the  army,  if  the 

1812.  gtay  at  Moscow  should  be  prolonged  for  any  consi- 
Napoieon's  derable  time.     So  strongly  impressed  was  one  of  the 

c&rlv  Dre~ 

parations  ablest  of  its  officers  with  these  dangers,  that  he  has 
told  us  himself  that  he  regarded  the  burning  of 
Moscow  as  a  fortunate  event,  as  it  was  likely  to 
render  a  stay  in  the  heart  of  Russia  impossible,  and 
compel  the  Emperor,  how  unwilling  soever,  to  a 
i  Dumas,    retreat.1    Napoleon  himself,  though  he  had  opened  a 
450.v' m#   negotiation  with  Kutusoff,  from  which  he  still  hoped 
the  happiest   results,    and   constantly  affirmed  in 
public  that  peace  was  approaching,  yet  in  private 
he  had  his  own  misgivings  on  the  subject,  and  he 
was  well  aware  that  if  these  attempts  at  a  negotia- 
tion proved  fruitless,  he  would  be  driven  to  the  dis- 
astrous extremity  of  a  retreat  to  Poland.    In  the 
Oct.  2.     first  days  of  October,  only  three  weeks  after  he  had 
entered  the  capital,  he  gave  orders  for  evacuating 
the  hospitals  on  Smolensko ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  the 
same  month,  he  wrote  to  Berthier,  strongly  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  measures  necessary  for  a  retreat 
3  Fain,  ii.  by  Mojaisk  and  Wiazma  to  that  city,  and,  above  all, 
Dumas,  '  the  clearing  of  the  great  road  by  Smolensko  of  the 
Sour.  in.   hostile  partisans  which  now  infested  it.2* 

In  truth,  however,  the  commands  of  Napoleon  to 
keep  his  rear  clear,  and  secure  the  communication 
with  Smolensko,  were  more  easily  issued  than  obey- 
ed ;  for  the  commander  along  the  line  to  Wilna,  not- 

*  "  Give  instant  orders  to  the  generals  commanding  on  the  road  U> 
Smolensko,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  a  circuit  of  ten  league 
round  their  respective  stations,  and  collect  all  the  horses  and  carrogts 
which  they  contain  to  convey  our  wounded.  Charge  the  Duke  of 
Abrantes,  on  his  highest  responsibility,  to  evacuate  the  wounded  here 
and  at  Kolotskoion  Wiasma;  and  the  commander  there  to  do  the  same 
on  Smolensko.*'— Natoleow  to  Berthier,  Oct.  16,  1812;  Faw,  "• 
418. 
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withstanding  all  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  station  chap. 
troops  in  tehelon  along  the  whole  road,  was  quite  Lxvn*- 
unable  to  keep  off  the  enemy ;  the  number  and  au-    *812. 
dacity  of  the  parties  who  infested  that  vital  artery  Extreme 
soon  became  so  excessive,  that  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  f^% 
who  was  in  command  at  Wiazma,  wrote  to  Berthier  °Pen  the 
so  early  as  the  26th  September,  that  the  strength  of  catTo^n" 
the  partisans  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  was  daily  g^8'^ 
augmenting :  that  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  pro- 
visions or  ammunition,  and  could  not  exist  unless  a 
magazine  were  formed  at  his  station ;  and  that  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  convoys  for 
Moscow,  to  get  food  and  ammunition  for  his  own  Sept.  so. 
troops.     Ten  days  afterwards  he  wrote  that  he  was 
as  completely  blockaded  at  Smolensko  as  at  Wiazma; 
that  he  had  not  troops  sufficient  to  guard  a  single 
convoy ;  that  the  regiments  which  came  up  to  join 
him  from  the  Vistula  were  little  better  than  skele- 
tons,  with  almost  all  their  officers  dead ;  that  with-  ^.^5g1iay 
out  reinforcements  the  passage  could  no  longer  be  to  Ber- 
kept  open ;  that  eight  times  the  forces  at  his  dispo-  20  and  so,' 
sal  were  indispensable ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  J?h12- 
his  urgent  entreaties,  he  had  not  received  a  man  10  280,286.  * 
aid  him  in  his  efforts.1 

During  this  critical  period,  big  with  the  fate  of 
Russia  and  of  the  world,  Napoleon  was  amused  by  Aiexan- 
the  show  of  a  negotiation,  which,  as  already  seen,  ^J^™ 
he  had  opened  with  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  not  to  treat 
But  astute  as  he  was,  alike  in  the  cabinet  as  the  field, 
he  here  proved  no  match  for  the  diplomatic  talent  of 
the  Russian  generals,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  duped 
by  that  profound  dissimulation,  in  all  ages  the  mark 
of  the  Russian  character,  and  which  in  an  especial 
manner  distinguished  their  greyhaired  chief.     Kut- 
usoflPs  real  object,  was  to. gain  time,  till  winter  set 

VOL.  VIII.  3  M 
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chap,  in,  and  retreat  became  impossible,  or  obviously  ruin* 
lxviii.  ous  to  tke  French  army.     But  even  the  shadow  of  a 

1812.   negotiation,  at  so  critical  a  period,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  displeasing  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  reception  of  Lauris- 
ton  at  the  Russian  headquarters,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  an  opening  for  conferences,  than  he  wrote  to 
Kutusoff,  expressing  his  high  displeasure  at  the  pro- 
»  Bout.  u.  ceeding,  and  his  absolute  command,  to  "  admit  of  do 
cSuunb.  it  negotiation  whatever,  or  relation  tending  towards 
208, 30&  peace  with  the  enemy." I# 

At  length,  on  the  13th  October,  a  shower  of  snow 
First  ap-  fell,  and  announced  the  approach  of  another  danger 
snowTand  of  a  still  more  formidable  kind.  At  the  same  time, 
5J5J*f  Kutosoff  made  the  French  lines  re-echo  with  dis- 
the  French,  charges  of  artillery,  in  commemoration  of  the  entry 
prepares1  of  Madrid  by  the  English  troops.  In  a  proclamation 
Oct?  13^*  addressed  to  his  soldiers,  he  declared,  "The  campaign, 
finished  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  is  only  commen- 
cing on  ours.  Madrid  has  fallen.  The  hand  of  Omni- 

•  "  The  report  of  Prince  Michael  Larionowitz  has  informed  me  of 
the  conference  you  have  had  with  the  French  aide-de-camp  Lauriston. 
The  conversations  I  had  with  you  at  the  moment  of  your  departure  for 
the  army  entrusted  to  your  care,  have  sufficiently  made  you  aware  of 
my  firm  resolution  to  avoid  with  the  enemy  every  sort  of  negotiation  or 
conference  tending  to  peace.  J  now  repeat,  in  the  moat  solemn  man- 
ner, the  same  injunction ;  and  it  is  my  command  that  this  resolution 
should  he  acted  upon  in  the  most  rigorous  and  immovable  manner.  I 
have  in  like  manner  learned,  with  the  most  extreme  displeasure,  that 
General  Beningsen  has  had  a  conference  with  the  King  of  Naplo, 
and  that  too  without  any  assignable  motive.  I  now  order  you  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  my  high  displeasure,  and  I  require  of  you  the  mc** 
rigorous  solicitude  and  watchfulness  to  prevent  any  such  unauthorized 
Step  being  taken  by  any  of  your  generals  or  officers  in  future.  All 
the  instructions  you  have  received  from  me;  all  the  determinations 
contained  in  my  orders ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  should  conspire  to  con- 
vince you  that  my  resolution  is  not  to  be  shaken,  and  that  at  this  mo- 
ment no  consideration  on  earth  can  induce  me  to  terminate  the  war,  or 
weaken  the  sacred  duty  of  avenging  our  injured  country." — Auiasd0 
to  KuTusorr,  9th  Oct  1812  j  Cbamb.  iL  804* 
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potence  presses  on  Napoleon.     Moscow  will  be  his   chap. 
prison  or  his  tomb :  the  Grand  Army  will  perish  with  LXV1II\ 
him  :  France  will  fall  in  Russia."     Alarmed  by  the    in- 
visible approach  of  winter,  Napoleon  at  length  made 
more  serious  preparations  for  his  retreat.     Orders 
were  issued  for  the  purchase  of  twenty  thousand 
horses :  the  trophies  of  the  Kremlin,  the  great  cross 
of  St  Ivan,  and  the  wounded,  were  directed  to  move 
upon  Mojaisk:    the  muskets   of  the  wounded   at 
Kolotskoi,  and  the  caissons  of  the  reserve,  were  or-.  „ 

1  Segur,  11. 

dered  to  be  destroyed.   The  troops  were  commanded  100, 103. 
to  be  provided  with  forage  and  subsistence  for  a  217^^ 
long  march:  a  vain  attempt  in  a  country  totally i^49^ 
exhausted  of  resources,  and  in  which  he  was  hemmed  Bulletin. 
in  by  a  circle  of  enterprising  enemies.1 

Kutusoff,  at  this  period,  wrote  in  the  most  en- 
couraging terms  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  immense  KutusotTs 
advantages  which  he  had  derived  from  the  position thesute of 
in  front  of  the  southern  provinces,  which  he  had  so q**^' 
skilfully  obtained : — "  The  army,"  said  he,  "  is  at 
rest,  and  daily  receives  reinforcements.  The  diffe- 
rent regiments  fill  up  their  chasms,  and  complete  their 
numbers,  by  means  of  recruits  who  daily  arrive  from 
the  southern  provinces,  and  who  burn  to  measure 
their  strength  with  the  enemy.  Abundant  forage 
and  good  water  have  entirely  re-established  our 
cavalry.  The  troops  experience  no  want  of  pro- 
visions. All  the  roads  in  our  rear  are  covered  with 
convoys  of  provisions  coming  from  the  most  abun- 
dant provinces.  Convalescent  officers  and  soldiers 
daily  rejoin  their  standards;  while  the  sick  and 
wounded,  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  their  country, 
enjoy  the  inestimable  advantages  of  receiving  the 
tender  cares  of  their  families.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  is  the  state  of  disorganization  of  the  French 
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chap,  army,  that  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  undertake 
LKVIIL  any  thing  against  us.     They  can  only  obtain  pro?i- 
1812.    sions  with  extreme  difficulty ;  and  all  the  prisoners 
concur  in  declaring  that  they  have  nothing  bat 
horse-flesh,  and  that  bread  is  even  more  rare  than 
butcher  meat*    Their  artillery  horses,  and  those  of 
the  cavalry,  suffer  immensely :  the  greater  part  of 
their  dragoons  perished  in  the  battle  of  Borodino, 
and  those  which  remain  are  fast  melting  away  under 
the  destructive  attacks  of  our  light  horse.    Hardly 
a  day  passes  in  which  we  do  not  make  three  hun- 
dred prisoners.  The  peasants,  from  the  tops  of  their 
steeples,  give  signal  of  the  enemy's  approach,  and 
join  in  attacking  them.     Such  is  their  spirit  that 
numbers  every  where  come  forward  demanding  arms, 
and  they  inflict  summary  chastisement  on  the  back- 
1  Kuuuoff  ward  and  deserters.     The  arm  of  the  Most  High  is 
ckr,  Oct^  evidently  upraised  against  our  enemies.   I  have  just 
Owb  \  rece*ve(l  *^e  account  of  the  capture  of  Madrid  by  the 
305, 307.  Spaniards  and  English." 

At  length,  having  completed  the  reorganization 
Kutusoff   of  his  army,  the  Russian  general  resolved  to  resume 
offensive    offensive  operations.     The  French  advanced  guard, 
QPcetrajLon8'  under  Murat    and   Poniatowski,   thirty   thousand 
strong,  was  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Win- 
kowo,  and  kept  so  negligent  a  guard  as  to  offer  a 
tempting  opportunity  for  a  surprise.     Nevertheless, 
the  Russian  commander  hesitated  at  striking  so 
important  a  blow,  lest  he  should  awaken  Napoleon 
from  his  fancied  security  before  the  commencement 
of  winter  had  rendered  a  regular  retreat  impracti- 
cable >  but,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  French 
army  was  about  to  retire,  he  no  longer  hesitated, 
and  entrusted  the  execution  of  the  attack  to  General 
Beningsen.    The  attacking  force  was  divided  into 
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five  columns:  the  first,  under  the  command  of  Count  chap. 
Orloff  Denisoff,  was  destined  to  turn  the  enemy's  L        L- 
left,  and  cut  off  his  retreat ;  the  second,  under  the    181^- 
orders  of  General  Bagawouth,  supported  by  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon,  was  directed  to  attack  the  left, 
and  support  Count  Orloff;  Count  Ostermann,  with 
the  third  column,  was  ordered  to  maintain  the  com* 
munication  with  the  two  last  columns,  under  the 
orders  of  Generals  Doctoroff  and  Raeffskoi,  which, 
with  seventy-two  pieces  of  cannon,  were  intended  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  front,  and  prevent  him  from 
sending  succours  to  the  left,  where  the  serious  im- 
pression was  expected  to  he  made.     To  cover  the 
whole  movement,  General  Milaradowitch,  with  the 
advanced  guard,  was  to  remain  in  his  old  position 
till  the  firing  had  commenced,  when  he  was  to  sup* , 
port  the  column  which  led  on  the  attack  in  front,  140,143. 
and  push  on  with  Raeffskoi  towards  Wink  o wo. 

At  seven  in  the  evening  of  the  17th  October,  the 
attacking  columns  broke  up  from  the  camp  at  Ta-  successful 
routino,  and  marched  during  the  night  to  the  diffe-  jj^  °£ 
rent  stations  assigned  to  them.      The  attack  wasWinkowo- 
intended  to  have  been  made  at  daybreak  on  the 
18th ;  but  the  delays  consequent  on  the  march  of  so  Oct  .18. 
many  detached  bodies  delayed  the  commencement  of 
the  battle  till  seven.    The  French,  though  taken  by 
surprise,  defended  themselves  bravely  till  the  appear* 
ance  of  Count  Orloff,  in  the  rear  of  their  left,  threw 
the  cavalry  of  Sebastiani  into  disorder,  which  soon 
communicated  itself  to  their  whole  line*     If  the 
third  column,  destined  to  support  Orloff,  had  been 
on  their  ground  at  the  appointed  time,  the  Russians 
might  have  seized  the  great  road  to  Moscow,  and 
entirely  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat ;  but  the  non- 
arrival  of  this  corps  having  deprived  him  of  the 
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chap,  expected  succour,  Beningsen  thought  himself  com- 
lxviii.  pp,]]^  j0  forego  this  immense  advantage,  and  allow 
1812.   the  enemy  to  retain  possession  of  the  road  in  their 
rear.     Nevertheless,  their  retreat  was  conducted  in 
such  confusion,  that  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  thirty- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  forty  caissons,  and  the  whole 
baggage  of  the  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors, who  had  only  to  lament  the  loss  of  five  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded,  including  General  Baga- 
wouth,  who  was  struck  hy  a  cannon-shot  while  bravely 
leading  on  his  column.     Had  the  third  column  ar- 
rived on  its  ground  at  the  appointed  time,  or  had 
i  j    .  ir.  Beningsen  acted  'with  more  vigour  even  with  the 
^6 1  i4Bout  troops  which  had  come  up,  the  French  corps  would 
147.  Fain, have  heen  totally  destroyed.     The  capture  of  the 
Chamb.  it  haggage  proved  the  extreme  want  which  prevailed  in 
|*2-    r    the  French  encampment.     In  the  kitchen  of  Murat 
106, 107.  were  found  roasted  cats  and  boiled  horse-flesh.1 

This  disastrous  intelligence  reached  Napoleon  as 
Napoleon  he  was  reviewing  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney  in  the 

marches 

towards    Kremlin,  previous  to  its  departure  from  Moscow. 

Kaiouga,  ge  ^^3^^  dispatched  couriers  in  every  direction : 
a  thousand  orders  were  given  in  the  course  of  the 
evening ;  the  fire  of  his  youthful  years  reappeared 
in  his  visage.  Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  he  left  the  Kremlin,  exclaiming,  "Let  us 
march  on  Kaiouga,  and  woe  to  those  who  interrupt 
our  passage  I "  He  left  Moscow  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  and  three  thousand  combatants,  six  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  thousand  military 
chariots ;  an  imposing  force,  and  seemingly  still 
capable  of  conquering  the  world.  His  infantry  had 
increased  by  ten  thousand  men  during  his  residence 
at  the  Kremlin ;  partly  from  the  recovery  of  the 
wounded,  partly  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 
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the  west  of  Europe.     But  the  most  alarming  dimi-   chap. 
nution  was  perceptible  in  the  cavalry:  numerous __-il 
corps  of  dismounted  dragoons  had  been  formed;  and    1812*t# 
those  who  were  still  on  horseback  had  evidently  the loefioz" 
greatest  difficulty  in  urging  on  their  exhausted  steeds.  ^2:6^omm 
The  long  train  of  artillery  was  slowly  dragged  for-  Chamb.  a. 
ward;  and  it  was  obvious  that,  after  a  few  days' fLi'sif*"*' 
march,  the  horses  that  moved  it  would  sink  under  cuwsewiu, 
their  fatigue/ 

In  the  rear  of  the  still  formidable  mass  of  warriors 
marched  a  long  and  seemingly  interminable  train  of  strange 
chariots,  waggons,  and  captives,  bearing  the  piU&ge^Ji^hfou' 
and  riches  of  the  devoted  city.     The  trophies  oflowedth* 

army. 

imperial  ambition,  the  cross  of  St  Ivan,  and  the  Per- 
sian and  Turkish  standards  found  in  the  capital, 
were  mingled  with  the  spoils  of  individual  cupidity. 
The  common  soldiers  strove  to  support  the  weight 
of  Asiatic  finery  which  they  had  ransacked  from  the 
ruins ;  the  carriages  groaned  under  the  load  of  East- 
ern luxuries,  which  the  troops  vainly  hoped  to  carry 
with  them  to  their  own  country.   The  followers  of  the 
camp,  in  number  nearly  forty  thousand,  of  all  nations 
and  sexes,  and  clothed  for  the  most  part  in  the  sump- 
tuous dresses  which  they  had  obtained  during  the 
pillage,  formed  a  motley  train,  whose  clamours  aug- 
mented the  general  confusion ;  and  in  the  chariots 
were   many  young    Russian    females,   the   willing 
slaves  of  their  seducers,  abandoning  the  country  of 
which  they  were  unworthy.     In  the  midst  of  this 
fantastic  train,  which  covered  the  country  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  were  to  be  seen  columns  of  that 
redoubtable  infantry  which  had  borne  the  French 
standards  in  triumph  through  every  capital  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  and  which  still  preserved,  amidst 
the  motley  group,  its  martial  array ;  but  the  artillery 
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OHAF.  horses  were  already  sinking1  under  their  fatigues; 
lxviil  ^^  the  diminished  regiments  of  the  cavalry  told  too 
1812.   clearly  how  fatally  the  war  had  affected  that  import- 
ant  branch  of   the  service*     Confusion  was  soon 
apparent  in  the  line  of  march:  no  human  efforts 
could  force  along  that  stupendous  array  of  artillery, 
caissons,    baggage-waggons,  and   carts;   the  rear- 
guard, in  despair,  passed  cm  before  the  whole  bad 
defiled  before  them,  and  quantities  of  rich  booty 
was,  at  every  step,  abandoned  to  the  enemy.    The 
whole  resembled  rather  a  wandering  caravan,  or  a 
1  Chamb  ii. roving  nation,  than  an  arpay  of  disciplined  troops; 
Fttnji. '  and  forcibly  recalled  to  the  imagination  the  predatory 
1urii  113  war^are  °^  wtiquity,  when  the  northern  barbarians 
Jom.  ir.    returned  to  their  deserts  loaded  with  the  spoils  of 

164.  Lab.  .•  •  i 

249.        captive  provinces.1 

No  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  retreat  of  the  French 
Kutusoff  army  from  Moscow,  than  Kutusoff  broke  up  from 
Swards    *^e  wmp  at  Taroutino  at  the  head  of  eighty  thou- 
Kaiougatosand  regular  troops,  and  thirty  thousand  militia 
passage  of  or  Cossacks.     These  irregular  bands  of  horsemen, 
NapoUon.  fa  ^e  pursuit  of  a  retreating  army,  were  more  ser* 
viceable  than  the  $ifa  of  the  Imperial  guard.    The 
army  was  immediately  marched  towards  MaloJa- 
roalawitz,  the  strongest  position  on  the  new  road 
from  Moscow  to  Kalouga,  in  the  hope  of  anticipating 
the  French  Emperor  in  the  occupation  of  that  im- 
portant position  •>  while  General  Winiingerode,  who 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  KKn,  on  the  route  to 
Twer,  with  ten  thousand  men,  advanced  towards 
Moscow.     He  marched  without  opposition  through 
the  ruined  streets  of  the  capital ;  but  having  impru- 
dently approached  the  Kremlin  to   summon  the 
garrison  to  surrender,   be  was  made  prisoner  br 
Marshal  Mortier,  who  commanded  the  French  rear- 
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gawd  that  still  occupied  its  walls*     Shortly  after-  chap. 
wards,  however,  the  invaders  retired,  leaving  to  the  A*AVAAA- 
Russians  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Czars,  armed  by  1813- 
forty-two  pieces  of  cannon ;  but,  before  his  departure, 
the  French  general  blew  up  a  part  of  its  venerable 
edifices  by  the  express  command  of  Napoleon— a^*1  b*1^ 
despicable  piece  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  so  great  ajj-  165- 
commander,  and  singularly  expressive  of  the  en- 166,171. 
venomed  state  of  his  mind.* 

Napoleon,  after  advancing  on  the  19th  on  the  old 
road  to  Kalouga,  which  led  straight  to  the  Russian  Advance 
position  of  Taroutino,  for  some  hours,  turned  sud-^^0" 
denly  to  the  right,  and  gained,  by  cross  roads,  the  ^f  l°"j£r" 
new  route,  which  led  to  the  same  place  by  Malo- 
Jarosl  awitz.   This  skilful  manoeuvre  was  concealed 
from  the  Russians  by  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney, 
which  continued  slowly  advancing  towards  the  old 
position  of  Taroutino.    In  consequence,  Flatoff,  with 
fifteen   regiments  of  Cossacks,   was  at  first  only 
detached  to  Malo-Jaroslawitz,  and  the  main  body 
of  the  army  did  not  move  in  that  direction  till  the 
.evening  of-  the  23d.     The  corps  of  DoctorofF,  by  a 
rapid  night  march,  reached  that  important  position 
at  five  in  the  morning  of  the  24tb,  but  found  it 
already  occupied  by  General  Delzons,  with  two  bat- 
talions of  French  infantry.      These  troops  were 
immediately  attacked  and  expelled  from  the  town  by 
the  Russian  chasseurs :  the  Viceroy,  however,  having 
come  up  shortly  after  with  his  whole  corps,  drove 
out  the  light  troops  of  Poctoroff,  but  was  in  his 
turn  compelled  to  yield  to  the  vigorous  attacks  of 
the  Russian  infantry.     The  conflict  which  now  en- 
sued was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  whole  war, 
for  both  sides  contended  for  an  object  vital  to  their 
respective  empires,  and  generals  and  soldiers  on 
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chap,  either  side  were  alike  impressed  with  its  importance. 
lxvi  .  rpj^  j7renc]j  fought  to  open  a  way  for  their  retiring 


1812.    army  into  the  rich  and  hitherto  untouched  provinces 

of  Tula   and  Kalouga ;    the  Russians,  to  har  the 

1  Chamb.  Way  till  the  main  army  of  Kutusoff,  which  was  hast- 

ii  332. 

Bout.  li.    ening  up,  arrived,  which  would  force  them  hack 

Segulfa."  uPon  *^e  wasted  ^ne  °f  *^c  Smolensko  road,  where 
119, 130.  famine  and  desolation  would  speedily  involve  them 

Fain.  "..,,,., 

244,  245.  in  destruction. 

The  continued  and  violent  cannonade  of  the  ar- 
Dreadfui  tillery  on  either  side,  which  was  from  the  first  directed 
theTowm  uPon  Malo- Jaroslawitz,  early  set  the  houses  on  fire, 
and  being  all  of  wood,  they  burned  fiercely,  and  soon 
the  whole  buildings  were  in  flames.  It  was  impossible 
to  turn  the  town,  as  the  hill  on  which  it  is  situated  is 
of  a  rapid  declivity,  shut  in  by  wooded  thickets  on 
the  right,  and  on  the  left  the  ground  was  furrowed 
by  ravines.  Thus  the  contending  bodies  were  forced 
to  fight  in  dense  masses  in  the  streets  of  the  town, 
and  hand  to  hand  they  combated  the  whole  day 
with  the  most  determined  resolution.  After  Doc- 
toroff  had  been  driven  out  by  Broussier  and  Guil- 
leminot  with  the  brave  leading  divisions  of  Eugene's 
corps,  Rajewskoi  with  KutusofFs  advanced  guard 
came  up,  and  with  loud  shouts  expelled  the  Italians. 
Eugene,  however,  advanced  fresh  troops :  the  di- 
vision Pino,  which  was  composed  entirely  of  mi- 
broken  troops,  who  had  not  combated  since  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  the  Royal 
Guard  of  Lombardy,  were  successively  brought  up. 
The  combat  continued  with  the  utmost  fury  on  both 
sides  till  evening;  the  burning  town  was  taken 
and  retaken  seven  different  times ;  the  rival  na- 
tions fought  with  the  bayonet  in  the  midst  of 
the  burning  houses;   but   at  length  the  Viceroy 
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succeeded  in  finally  dislodging  the  enemy;  and,  chap. 
after  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  a  way  was  opened  Lxvm* 
for  the  French  artillery  through  the  streets.  On  WW* 
came  the  guns  at  the  gallop,  the  wheels  crushing  the 
dead  and  the  wounded,  the  horses  goaded  over  heaps 
of  human  bodies,  through  a  flaming  pile  formed  by  the 
burning  houses  on  either  side.  At  length  the  guns 
were  forced  through  the  frightful  defile,  and  planted 
in  battery  on  the  opposite  side,  while  Gerard's  and 
Campans'  divisions  of  Davoust's  corps  established 
themselves  with  great  difficulty  among  the  woods  and 
ravines  on  either  side.  The  heroic  Russians,  how- 
ever, had  not  toiled  and  died  in  vain.  During 
the-  action,  the  army  of  Kutusoff  gained  the 
precious  hours  requisite  to  reach  the  other  road : 
his  columns  during  the  whole  day  were  seen,  in 
two  long  black  lines,  rapidly  advancing  towards 
the  heights  behind  the  scene  of  action,  and  before 
night  they  were  firmly  established  on  the  wooded 
eminences  in  the  rear  of  Malo-Jaroslawitz.  The 
Viceroy,  after  a  glorious  combat,  found  himself  mas- 
ter of  a  mass  of  bloody  and  smoking  ruins,  dearly 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  five  thousand  of  his  best  , 

troops  j  while  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  seven  157, 161. 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  posted  on  a  semicircle  of  l^gur,  11. 
wooded  heights  in  his  front,  precluded  the  possibility  £ } '»» l*1- 
of  a  further  advance  towards  Kalouga  without  a  332,333/ 
general  battle.1 

The  loss  of  the  Russians  was  as  great  as  that  of 
the  French;  and  they  had  to  lament  the  death  of  Results  of 
the  brave  General  Dorokoff,  who  fell  in  an  early [^  dH*£m 
period  of  the  engagement.     The  ruins  of  Malo- ful  •«*■*• 

*  °   °  .  ance  of  the 

Jaroslawitz  exhibited  the  most  terrible    spectacle,  field. 
The  streets  could  be  distinguished  only  by  the  heaps 
of  dead  who  were  piled  upon  each  other  j  while  smok- 
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chap,  ing  buildings  and  half-consumed  skeletons  marked 
lxviil  t^e  pQgj^n  Qf  the  houses*     From  beneath  these 

1812.    ruins,  the  wounded  occasionally  dragged  their  wasted 
forms,  and  besought*  with  earnest  cries,  the  pas- 
1  Lab.  264.  sengers  to  put  a  period  to  their  sufferings.1    Napa- 
i32.Ur>  "'  teon,  notwithstanding  his  familiarity  with  scenes  of 
this  description,  was  startled  at  the  sight ;  and  the 
proof  it  afforded  of  the  determination  of  his  enemies, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  resolution  which  he 
subsequently  adopted.     He  had  won  this  terrible 
field  of  battle ;   but  by  the  delay  occasioned  in 
wresting  it  from  the  enemy,  he  had  substantially 
been  defeated.     The  advantage  gained  by  Kutusoff 
was  of  incalculable  importance.    By  interposing  his 
whole  army  between  the  enemy  and  Kalouga,  and 
occupying  the  strong  position  behind  the  town,  he 
compelled  Napoleon  either  to  fight  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, or  renounce  his  projected  march  upon 
Kalouga,  and  fall  back  on  the  wasted  Hne  of  the 
Smolensko  road.     Either  of  these  alternatives  was 
equivalent  to  a  defeat ;  and  the  event  proved  that 
» Jom.hr.  the  consequences  of  this  bloody  engagement  were 
172!  Bout,  more  disastrous  to  the  French  than  any  event  which 
ii  j£3,i67.had  befallen  them  since  the  commencement  of  the 

oegur,  \L 

12&         Revolution,* 

Napoleon  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

Napoleon  •  field  of  battle  the  whole  of  the  night  of  the  24th, 

Snbarnui. an^  sent  out  numerous  parties  to  reconnoitre  the 
rn™t  at     Russian  position.     The  strength  of  the  around,  in 

this  result.    ,  .    ,r  ...  °  .  _       J? 

the  opinion  of  his  most  experienced  officers,  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  a  successful  attack.  No 
alternative  remained  but  to  fall  back  on  the  Smo- 
lensko road.  The  agitation  of  his  mind,  in  conse- 
quence, became  so  excessive,  that  his  attendants 
dared  not  approach  him*     Upon  returning  to  b» 
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miserable  cottage,  he  sent  for  Berthier,  Murat,  and  chap. 
Bessieres.  They  sat  round  a  table  where  was  spread  hXVln- 
out  a  map  of  the  country,  and  the  Emperor  spoke  ^l^ 
to  them  at  first  of  the  change  which  the  arrival  of 
Kutusoff  in  the  high  grounds  beyond  Malo-Jaros* 
lawitz  had  made  in  his  situation.  After  a  little  dis- 
cussion, however,  he  became  meditative ;  and  resting 
his  cheeks  on  his  hands,  and  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  map,  he  remained  for  above  an 
hour  in  moody  silence,  without  motion  or  uttering  a 
word.  The  three  generals,  respecting  his  mental 
agony,  preserved  silence,  merely  looking  at  each 
other  during  that  long  period ;  then  suddenly  start- 
ing up,  he  dismissed  them  without  making  them 
acquainted  with  his  resolution.  Immediately  after, 
however,  he  sent  to  Davoust,  ordering  him  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  as  he 
was  to  be  at  the  outposts  with  his  guards  at  day- 
break on  the  following  morning.  Key,  who  was  at 
a  short -distance,  was  directed  to  take  a  position  i  Chftmb  u 
between  Barowsk  and  Malo- Jaroslawitz,  after  leav-  i*34* 335- 

i«    .   .  i  T  Segur,  n. 

rog  two  divisions  to  protect  the  reserve  parks  and  127, 129. 
baggage  at  the  former  of  these  towns.1 

At  daybreak  on  the  25th,  he  set  out  in  person  to 
examine  the  ground,  and  was  advancing  through  a  Napoleon 
confused  massff  baggage-waggoi*  and  artillery,  whet,  STg, 
suddenly  a  tumult  arose ;  the  cry  was  heard,  "It  js*011*1'- 
Platoff — they  are  ten  thousand  1 "  and  a  large  body  of 
Cossacks  was  seen  directly  bearing  down  upon  the  Im- 
perial escort.     It  turned  out  to  be  the  dreaded  Ata- 
man himself,  at  the  head  of  ten  regiments  of  Cossacks, 
who  made  a  dash  to  seize  a  park  of  forty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery stationed  near  the  village  of  Gorodnia,  where  the 
headquarters  of  Napoleon  were  placed.  The  Emperor 
himself  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner:  Geo- 
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chap,  eral  Rapp  was  thrown  down  while  bravely  combating, 
and  his  immediate  attendants  were  compelled  to  use 


1812.    their  sabres  against  the  lances  of  the  enemy.    The 
•  squadrons  on  service  who  were  immediately  in  atten- 
dance on  the  Emperor,  were  overthrown  and  pierced 
through  by  the  terrible  lances  of  the  Cossacks; 
numbers  passed  the  Emperor  in  the  confusion  of  the 
milee  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  grenadiers  a  cheval 
and  the  dragoons  of  the  guard  appeared,  that  the 
irruption  was  stopped.     The  Cossacks,  ignorant  of 
the  inestimable  prize  which  was  within  their  grasp, 
pushed  on  for  the  guns  on  which  they  were  latent) 
and  seized  the  whole :  but  they  were  only  able  to 
carry  off  eleven  pieces,  from  the  want  of  horses  to 
convey  them,  and  the  rapid  appearance  of  the  ca- 
valry of  the  Imperial  guard.     Napoleon,  after  this 
distressing    incident,    returned  to   Grorodnia,  but 
again  left  it  at  ten  o'clock,  and  advanced  to  Malo- 
Jaroslawitz.      According  to  his  usual  custom,  he 
rode  over  the  whole  field  which  had  been  the  theatre 
of  such  desperate  strife  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
moved  on  so  as  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  elevated 
i  chamb  a  plateau  which  the  Bussian  army,  three  quarters  of 
336, 337.  a  league  in  advance,  still  occupied.     This  done,  he 
250/251.  returned  at  five  in  the  afternoon  to  Gorodnia,  and 
flf^B^lt  nothing  further  was  attempted  on  either  side  that 

ii.  165.      day#  i 

This  incident,  however,  was  more  than  irritating: 
DeUbem-  it  proved  the  ruinous  inferiority  of  the  French  to 
the  French  their  enemies  in  light  troops.  Napoleon,  in  coose- 
J^JJ^quence,  deemed  it  too  hazardous  to  attempt  to  force 
course  to  the  enemy's  position,  and  returned  pensively  to  his 
aued.  miserable  habitation.  An  emperor,  two  kings,  and 
three  marshals  were  there  assembled:  upon  their 
deliberations  hung  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Murat, 
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with  his  usual  fire,  recommended  the  boldest  course,   chap. 
"  Why  should  we  fear  the  formidable  position  of  the  LXVIIL 
Russians  ?     Give  me  but  the  remains  of  the  cavalry    1812- 
and  that  of  the  Imperial  guard,  and  I  will  plunge 
into  their  forests,  and  open  the  road  to  Kalouga  at 
the  sword's  point/'    But  Bessieres,  who  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  and  deemed  its  preservation 
essential  to  the  Emperor's  safety,  immediately  ob- 
served, "  That  the  moment  was  past,  both  in  the  army 
and  in  the  guard,  for  such  efforts :  already  the  means 
of  transport  were  beginning  to  fail,  and  the  charge  of 
Murat  would  be  feebly  supported.  And  who  were  the 
enemies  against  whom  he  proposed  thus  to  risk  a 
hazardous  attack  ?  men  who  had  evinced,  in  the  com- 
bat of  the  preceding  day,  a  heroism  worthy  of  veteran 
soldiers,  though  they  were  recruits  who  had  hardly 
learned  the  use  of  their  arms.     A  retreat  had  become 
unavoidably  necessary."     The  Emperor  unwillingly 
acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  observing,  "  Hardihood 
has  had  its  day :  we  have  already  done  too  much  for 
glory:    nothing  remains  to  be  thought  of  but  the 
safety  of  the  army."     Davoust  then  proposed  that 
"  the  retreat  should  be  conducted  by  Medyn  to  Smo- 
lensko,  a  line  of  road  hitherto  untouched,  and  abound- 
ing in  resources  for  the  wounded;  whereas  the  Mo- 
jaisk  line  was  utterly  wasted,  and  presented  only  dust 
and  ashes."     This  advice  was  strongly  resisted  by 
Murat,  who  represented  the  extreme  hazard  of  "ex- 
posing the  flank  of  the  army  during  so  long  a  march  . 
to  the  attacks  of  the  numerous  light  troops  of  the 
enemy."     Napoleon  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  insisting  upon  the  inability  of  the  army 
from  its  weakness  in  cavalry  to  forage  for  itself,  and  if j**]^11' 
the  necessity  of  falling  back  on  the  magazines  col- 27lh  Bul- 

j      .  ci        i        i  j  **•      i      i  j         j  letin.  Bull. 

lected  at  Smolensko  and  Minsk  j 1  and  orders  were  iv.  us. 
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char  issued  for  the  retreat  of  the  army  by  Borowsk  and 
LXVIIL  Mojaisk  to  Smolensko» 

1812.       At  daybreak  on  the  26th,  the  fatal  retreat  com* 
a  retreat  menced ;  and  the  victor  in  a  hundred  battles,  for  the 

U  resolved  g^  tjme  ^  j^  ]tfe    retired    IK   THE    OPEN  FIELD 

Oil* 

from  his  enemies.  By  a'  singular  coincidence,  the 
Russian  troops  at  the  same  moment  abandoned  their 
positions,  and  fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Kalouga. 
Both  armies,  struck  with  mutual  awe,  were  flying 
from  each  other.  The  reason  assigned  by  Kutnsoff 
for  this  singular  measure,  was  the  inquietude  which 
he  felt  for  the  road  by  Medyn  to  Kalouga:  but  the 
adoption  of  it  was  a  serious  fault,  which  had  nearly 
endangered  all  the  advantages  of  the  campaign. 
Meanwhile,  the  French  army,  ignorant  of  the  move* 
ments  of  the  enemy,  silently  and  mournfully  conti- 
nued its  retreat.  The  most  gloomy  presentiments 
filled  the  minds  of  the  soldiers:  experience  had 
already  made  them  acquainted  with  the  length  of 
deserts  they  had  to  traverse  before  reaching  a  friend- 
ly territory,  and  that  on  this  long  line  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  Smolensko  and  Minsk 
alone  offered  resources  for  their  use.  Dejection  and 
despondency,  in  consequence,  universally  prevailed ; 
the  recklessness  which  arises  from  despair  was  al- 
ready visible  in  many;  and  the  discipline  of  the 
troops,  accustomed  to  victory  but  unused  to  disaster, 
became  relaxed  from  the  moment  that  they  began 
>Segur,y.to  retire  before  their  enemies.1  Napoleon  calcu- 
145a  lated  chiefly  upon  the  support  of  Victor,  who,  with 
above  thirty  thousand  fresh  troops,  had  been  sta- 
tioned since  the  beginning  of  September  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Smolensko.  This  corps,  joined 
to  the  reinforcements  which  were  daily  arriving  from 
the  westward,  and  the  detached  soldiers  of  the  Grand 
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Army  who  might  be  re-formed  into  battalions,  would  chap. 
amount  to  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  with  such  sup-  LXVIlr- 
port  he  hoped  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  Dwina  till    1812- 
the  return  of  spring.     But  the  operations  of  Witt- 
genstein and  Tchichagoff  rendered  this  project  im- 
practicable ;  and,  even  without  their  assistance,  the 
superiority  of  the  Russians  in  cavalry  would  have 
rendered  any  position  within  their  territory  unten-|vB^tin8' 
able  for  any  length  of  time.     The  French  retired  20th  and 
by  Borowsk  to  Vereia,  where  the  Emperor's  head-  segur,  ii. 
quarters  were  established  on  the  27th.    The  weather  J^J^" 
was  serene:  it  was  still  compared  by  Napoleon  to*68, 169. 
the  autumn  at  Fontainbleau.1 

As  soon  as  Kutusoff  was  apprised  of  the  enemy's 
retreat,  he  resolved,  instead  of  pursuing  them  on  Kutusoff 
the  wasted  line  which  they  had  adopted,  to  move^^on 
the  main  body  of  his  army  by  a  parallel  road  towards*  p***Uel 
Mojaisk  and  Wiazma,  and  to  harass  their  retreating 
columns  by  a  large  body  of  Cossacks  and  light  troops. 
General  Milaradowitch,  in  consequence,  at  the  head 
of  twenty-five  thousand  light  troops,  was  directed  to 
move  along  a  road  parallel  and  near  to  the  great 
Smolensko  route ;  while  Flatoff,  with  the  Cossacks, 
pressed  the  French  rearguard,  and  Kutusoff  himself, 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  army,  moved  in  two  columns 
towards  Wiasma.     In  the  course  of  their  retreat, 
the  troops  who  moved  first  destroyed  all  the  towns 
through   which   the   army   passed:    Borowsk   and 
Vereia  shared  the  fate  of  Moscow.     At  the  latter 
town  the  Emperor  was  joined  by  Marshal  Mortier, 
who,  after  blowing  up,  as  already  mentioned,  part  xsoTisi- 
of  the  Kremlin,  had  fallen  back  on  the  main  armyJj*- jj^, 
with  his  detachment.     Winzingerode,  made  prison-  gur,H.  152 
er  at  the  Kremlin,  was  then  presented  to  the  Em-^^th 
peror :  *  his  appearance  excited  one  of  those  trans-  BuU« 

VOL.  VIII.  3  N 
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chap,  ports  of  rage  which  were  not  unusual  in  his  irritable 
LXVIIL  moods,  but  which  on  this  occasion  happily  passed 

1812.    away  without  actual  violence  to  the  Russian  general 

The  whole  French  army  had  regained  the  Smo- 

The         lensko  road  on  the  29  th.     The  corps  marched  at  in- 

f/passthe  tervals  of  half  a  day's  journey  from  each  other,  and 

field  of     for  gome  days  were  not  seriously  harassed  by  the 

Borodino.  *  *  , 

enemy.  In  passing  through  a  heap  of  ruins,  the 
soldiers  recognised  some  features  of  a  scene  former- 
ly known  to  them :  the  slopes,  the  redoubts  gradu- 
ally recalled  a  thrilling  emotion :  it  was  Mojaisk, 
formerly  the  scene  of  so  dreadful  a  battle.  The 
steeple  alone  remained  in  the  midst  of  the  desert : 
and  its  clock,  still  "unheard,  repeated  its  hours." 
They  approached  an  open  plain,  and  soon  the  multi- 
tudes of  unburied  dead,  whose  bones  had  begun  to 
whiten  in  the  sun — the  broken  and  ruined  redoubts 
which  appeared  at  intervals — the  rugged  surface  of 
the  ground,  which  was  still  torn  by  the  cannon-shot, 
announced  the  bloody  field  of  Borodino.  Thirty 
thousand  skeletons,  innumerable  fragments  of  hel- 
mets, cuirasses,  and  arms,  broken  guns,  carriages, 
standards,  and  bloody  uniforms,  formed  the  sad  re- 
mains of  that  scene  of  glory.  %The  soldiers,  in  pass- 
ing, gazed  in  silence  at  the  great  redoubt,  so  lately 
the  theatre  of  mortal  strife,  now  marked  by  the 
silence  and  devastation  of  an  extinguished  volcano: 

iLab. it*™?*  for  *he  loss  of. their  companions  in  arms  was 
276.  mingled  with  the  painful  sense  of  the  fruitlessness 
160.  Bout,  of  the  sacrifice ;  and  they  hurried  from  the  scene 
i82.73Fain  °^  desolat*on  with  melancholy  recollections  of  the 
h.  117.     past,  and  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  future.1 

In  passing  the  great  abbey  of  Kolotskoi,  the  army 
received  a  lamentable  addition  to  its  numbers  in  a 
multitude  of  wounded  men,  who  had  escaped  from 
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that  scene  of  horror  to  join  their  retreating  com-  chap. 
panions.     Thousands  had  perished  in  the  hospital -HZiLL 
from  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  relief  to    1812- 
the  prodigious  accumulation  of  wounded  who  hadwofui 
been  left:  but  a  greater  number  than  could  have*^^ 
been  expected  had  been  saved,  in  consequence  of  the0"  paring 
heroic  and  skilful  efforts  of  the  French  surgeons,  of  Koiot- 
These  miserable  men  crawled  to  the  side  of  the  road,  DUoVders 
and,  with  uplifted  hands  and  lamentable  cries,  be-wh*?h  aU 
sought  their  comrades  not  to  leave  them  to  the  hor-Pcared  in 
rors  of  famine  or  the  fury  of  the  enemy.     At  the  dis-tberetreat% 
tance  of  two  leagues  from  Mojaisk,  five  hundred  of 
these  unhappy  wretches  had  collected  round  a  desert- 
ed barn:  for  several  days  they  had  received  no  food: 
an  officer  and  twenty-five  men  were  on  the  spot  to 
guard  them,  and  two  surgeons  were  in  attendance  to 
dress  their  wounds ;  but  the  former  had  no  food  to 
give  them,  and  the  latter  no  linen  or  salves  to  apply 
to  their  mangled  limbs.  Napoleon  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  get  them  the  means  of  conveyance :  but  the 
troops,  whom  misery  had  already  begun  to  render 
selfish,  murmured  at  displacing  the  spoils  of  Moscow 
by  their  bleeding  companions,  and  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  constrained  to  give  them  a  place  in  their 
chariots.     Although  only  a  few  Cossacks  as  yet  ha- 
rassed the  rear  of  the  retreating  army,  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  troops  had  become  very  great,  and  the 
dreadful  features  of  the  retreat  already  began  to  ap- 
pear.    Baggage- waggons  were  abandoned  at  every x  Bout  iJ# 
step,   from  the  failure  of  the  horses  which  drewi83.  ub. 
them;   the  infantry  and  cavalry  marched  pell-mell segur,ii.' 
in  the  utmost  confusion;1  and  the  incessant  explo-p^?5* 
sions  along  the  whole  line,  demonstrated  how  manyiis,  w& 
of  the  ammunition-waggons  required  to  be  sacn-2^a. 


/ 
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chap,  ports  of  rage  which  were  'dg  into  the  hands  of  the 
lxvih.  moo(js>  t>ut  which  on  as  rapidly  becoming  a  flight; 

1812.    away  without  actua!*ginning  to  separate  from  the 

The  whole  F*>i  in  quest  of  plunder  or  subsist- 

The         lenskoroad  o'y/obers  of  horses  were  slain  to  fur- 

f/p^the  tervals  of  '  fithe  hungry  multitudes  who  surrounded 

enetr  /*&  2d  November,  the  headquarters  reached 
so1     ,  [#*.  The  Emperor  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
'*s  Itbe  start  of  Kutusoff  by  several  marches,  and  that 
f**hi3  troops  would  not  be  disquieted  by  the  enemy  du- 
^  rjag  the  remainder  of  the  retreat;  but  this  delusive 
quiet  was  not  of  long  continuance.    On  approaching 
that  town,  the  corps  of  Davoust,  which  formed  the 
rearguard  of  the  army,  found,  on  the  3d,  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Milaradowitch  posted  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  great  road,  while  Flatoff,  with  a  large 
body  of  Cossack  8,  pressed  the  rear  of  the  army.  The 
Emperor,  with  the  guard  and  the  first  corps  of  the 
army,  was  already  advanced  on  the  road  to  Smolen- 
sko,  and  the  corps  of  the  Viceroy  and  Ney  alone  re- 
mained to  resist  the  attack,     By  a  vigorous  charge, 
the  Russian  cavalry,  under  Wassilchikoff,  in  the  first 
instance  broke  in  upon  the  line  of  the  French  retreat, 
and  established  themselve  astride  on  the  great  road, 
in  the  interval  between  the  corps  of  the  Viceroy  and 
that  of  Davoust;    while  Platoff,  the  moment  that 
the  cannonade  commenced,  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
latter  at  Federowskoie,     If  the  infantry  of  Milara- 
dowitch  had  been  at  hand  to  support  his  cavalry 
184, 188.'  while  the  Cossacks  pressed  his  rear,  the  corps  of 
263/265. u  Davoust  must  have  been  totally  destroyed.    But 
ln^Vo'  *^e  ^n^antry»  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  ad- 
i*b.2fl3[  vance  of  the  cavalry,  was  still  far  behind;1  and  Ge- 
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"%hikoff  was  left,  for  more  than  half  an   chap. 
'  alone  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to_LXVI11' 


s\ 


Jm  his  position.  1812* 

\  «*»  *e,  the  Viceroy,  hearing  of  the  danger  of 

P  s  corps,  retraced  his  steps,  and  drew  back  Defeat  of 

advanced  guard,  which  had  already  reached  there?8 
,t  iasma,  to  the  scene  of  danger.  Milarado witch,  in 
his  turn,  was  now  severely  pressed  between  the  ad- 
vancing troops  of  Davoust  and  the  returning  corps 
of  Eugene;  but  he  bravely  maintained  his  post  near 
the  great  road  till  the  infantry  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wirtemburg  came  up  to  his  support.  But  the  moment 
of  decisive  success  was  now  over.  Davoust,  with  admir- 
able presence  of  mind,  had  contrived  to  get  his  artil- 
lery and  baggage  across  the  fields  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wassilchikoff  during  the  continuance  of  the 
action ;  and  the  united  French  corps  were  now  intent 
only  on  securing  their  retreat  to  Wiasma.  In  doing  so, 
however,  they  were  keenly  pursued  by  Milarado  witch, 
who  was  now  supported  both  by  his  own  infantry 
and  the  Cossacks  of  Platoff ;  a  numerous  artillery 
thundered  on  their  retreating  columns  ;  and  though 
the  soldiers  of  the  Viceroy  still  kept  their  ranks, 
those  of  Davoust,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
retreat,  fell  into  confusion.  At  this  critical  moment, 
the  vanguard  of  Kutusoff  beyond  Wiasma  was  heard 
to  commence  a  cannonade  on  the  corps  of  Ney,  which 
was  in  advance  of  the  Viceroy ;  and  the  troops,  con- 
ceiving themselves  beset  on  all  sides,  fell  back  in 
disorder  into  Wiasma.  General  Paskewitch,*  at  the 

*  Paskewitch,  a  Russian  by  birth,  of  ao  old  noble  family,  was  born 
in  1772,  and  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks, 
the  Poles,  and  the  Swedes.  Like  Suwarrow  and  Kutusoff,  he  was  en- 
deared to  the  soldiers  by  being  a  native  of  the  country,  and  a  strenuous 
supporter,  whenever  it  was  possible,  of  national  interests  and  customs. 
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chap,  ficed  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 

»  YVIIT  

J_*_L enemy.  The  retreat  was  rapidly  becoming  a  flight; 
1612.  t}je  troops  were  beginning  to  separate  from  the 
marching  columns  in  quest  of  plunder  or  subsist- 
ence; and  numbers  of  horses  were  slain  to  fur- 
nish food  for  the  hungry  multitudes  who  surrounded 
them. 

On  the  2d  November,  the  headquarters  reached 
sew©      Wiasma.  The  Emperor  flattered  himself  that  he  had 

action  at  , 

wiasma,    got  the  start  of  Kutusoff  by  several  marches,  and  that 
Hoy" 2'     his  troops  would  not  be  disquieted  by  the  enemy  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  retreat;  but  this  delusive 
quiet  was  not  of  long  continuance.    On  approaching 
that  town,  the  corps  of  Davoust,  which  formed  the 
rearguard  of  the  army,  found,  on  the  3d,  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Milaradowitch  posted  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  great  road,  while  Platoff,  with  a  large 
body  of  Cossacks,  pressed  the  rear  of  the  army.  The 
Emperor,  with  the  guard  and  the  first  corps  of  the 
army,  was  already  advanced  on  the  road  to  Smolen- 
sky and  the  corps  of  the  Viceroy  and  Ney  alone  re- 
mained to  resist  the  attack,     By  a  vigorous  charge, 
the  Russian  cavalry,  under  Wassilchikoff,  in  the  first 
instance  broke  in  upon  the  line  of  the  French  retreat, 
and  established  themselve  astride  on  the  great  road, 
in  the  interval  between  the  corps  of  the  Viceroy  and 
that  of  Davoust;    while  Platoff,  the  moment  that 
the  cannonade  commenced,  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
latter  at  Federowskoie,     If  the  infantry  of  Milara- 
dowitch had  been  at  hand  to  support  his  cavalry 
184,188.'  while  the  Cossacks  pressed  his  rear,  the  corps  of 
wttuL*  Davoust  must  have  been  totally  destroyed.      But 
177  "iVo"  *^e  *nfan*Ty»  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  ad- 
Lab!  293!  vance  of  the  cavalry,  was  still  far  behind}1  and  Ge- 
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neral  Wassilchikoff  was  left,  for  more  than  half  an  chap. 
hour,  to  resist  alone  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  LXVIIX- 
dislodge  him  from  his  position.  1812* 

Meanwhile,  the  Viceroy,  hearing  of  the  danger  of 
Davoust'8  corps,  retraced  his  steps,  and  drew  back  Defeat  of 
his   advanced  guard,  which  had  already  reached  there, 
Wiasma,  to  the  scene  of  danger.     Milaradowitch,  in 
his  turn,  was  now  severely  pressed  between  the  ad- 
vancing troops  of  Davoust  and  the  returning  corps 
of  Eugene;  but  he  bravely  maintained  his  post  near 
the  great  road  till  the  infantry  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wirtemburg  came  up  to  his  support.  But  the  moment 
of  decisive  success  was  now  over.  Davoust,  with  admir- 
able presence  of  mind,  had  contrived  to  get  his  artil- 
lery and  baggage  across  the  fields  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wassilchikoff  during  the  continuance  of  the 
action ;  and  the  united  French  corps  were  now  intent 
only  on  securing  their  retreat  to  Wiasma.  In  doing  so, 
however,  they  were  keenly  pursued  by  Milaradowitch, 
who  was  now  supported  both  by  his  own  infantry 
and  the  Cossacks  of  Platoff ;  a  numerous  artillery 
thundered  on  their  retreating  columns  ;  and  though 
the  soldiers  of  the  Viceroy  still  kept  their  ranks, 
those  of  Davoust,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
retreat,  fell  into  confusion.   At  this  critical  moment, 
the  vanguard  of  Kutusoff  beyond  Wiasma  was  heard 
to  commence  a  cannonade  on  the  corps  of  Ney,  which 
was  in  advance  of  the  Viceroy ;  and  the  troops,  con- 
ceiving themselves  beset  on  all  sides,  fell  back  in 
disorder  into  Wiasma.  General  Paske witch,*  at  the 

*  Paskewitch,  a  Russian  by  birth,  of  ao  old  noble  family,  was  born 
in  1772,  and  bad  served  with  distinction  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks, 
the  Poles,  and  the  Swedes.  Like  Suwarrow  and  Kutusoff,  he  was  en- 
deared to  the  soldiers  by  being  a  native  of  the  country,  and  a  strenuous 
supporter,  whenever  it  was  possible,  of  national  interests  and  customs. 
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'  chap,  bead  of  his  brave  division,  rushed  into  the  town,  and 
LXVIIIV  drove  the  enemy  through  the  streets  at  the  point  of 


t  1812'..  the  bayonet.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  confusion, 
177, 179/  the  houses  took  fire,  which  stopped  the  pursuit;  and 
fgg'jgg  the  shattered  corps  of  Davoust,  in  their  bivouacs 
192.  Lab.  beyond  the  walls,  counted  their  diminished  ranks 
ii.  121, 126.  and  re-formed  their  battalions  by  the  light  of  the 

Chamb.  Hi.  u  *•        i 

263,269.  conflagration.* 

In  this  engagement  the  French  were  weakened  by 
Results  of  full  six  thousand  men,  of  whom  two  thousand  were 
Kutusoff '  made  prisoners,  while  the  loss  of  the  Russians  did  not 
push^the    excee<*  two  thousand.     The  corps  of  Davoust  had, 
advantage  before  the  battle,  lost  ten  thousand  men  by  fatigue  or 
utmost,     desertion  since  the  retreat  commenced  at  Malo-Ja- 
mancU°So  roslawitz ;  and  twenty-seven  pieces  of  their  artillery 
French     had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy :  so  that  they 
'  were  now  sixteen  thousand  weaker  than  on  leaving 
Moscow.   The  army  in  all  had  lost  forty-three  thou- 
sand men  since  the  retreat  began  ;  it  was  now  only 
sixty  thousand  strong.   Two  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men  had  perished,  therefore,  in  the  centre  under 
Napoleon's  immediate  command  before  a  flake  of 
snow  fell :   for  it  crossed  the  Niemen,  including 
Jerome's  army,   three   hundred   thousand    strong. 
When  the  troops  resumed  their  march  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  they  were  astonished  at  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers.      There  seems  to  be  no  room  for 
doubt,  that  rfad  Kutusoff  supported  by  a  sufficient 

He  possessed  an  intuitive  genius  for  war,  and  rose  in  the  sequel  to  the 
highest  destinies,  having  mainly  contributed,  by  his  two  successful 
campaigns  in  Asia  Minor,  to  the  glorious  peace  of  Adrianople  with  the 
Turks,  and  brought  the  Polish  war  to  a  successful  issue,  after  Diebitch 
had  signally  failed,  by  the  storming  of  Warsaw  in  1831.  Few  Russian 
generals  wiU  leave  a  more  distinguished  place  in  history,  or  have  more 
signally  contributed,  by  their  genius  and  energy,  to  advance  the  for* 
tunes  of  their  country. 
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force  the  bold  advance  of  Milaradowitch,  or  hasten-  chap. 
ed  his  own  march  so  as  to  anticipate  the  French  LXV1IL 
vanguard   at  Wiasma,  he  would  have  had  every    1S12# 
chance  of  destroying  a  great  part  of  their  army; 
and  bis  own  troops  were  grievously  disappointed  at 
the  opportunity  being  allowed  to  escape.     But  the 
Russian  commander,  knowing  the  severity  of  the 
season  which  was  about  to  commence,  and  the  mul- 
tiplied obstacles  which  were  preparing  to  arrest  the 
retreat  of  Napoleon,  deemed,  and  perhaps  wisely, 
that  the  surer  course  was  to  let  the  enemy  waste 
away  before  the  cold  of  winter,  before  he  attempted 
to  envelope  the  main  body ;  and  confine  his  attacks 
at  present  to  the  rearguard,  whose  fatigues  had  al- 
ready reduced  them  to  that  state  of  debility  which 
might  soon  be  expected  to  become  general  in  the 
whole  army.    The  corps  of  Davoust,  which  had  suf- 
fered so  severely,  was  no.w  replaced  by  that  of  Mar- 
shal Ney  as  the  rearguard  ;  and  this  heroic  general 
began  to  cover  that  retreat,  mortal  to  so  many  others, 
immortal  to  him.     On  the  4th  and  5th  the  retreat 
continued,  and  in  passing  the  Lake  of  Semlewo,  i  cuuae- 
the  grand  cross  of  Ivan  and  the  armour  of  the^*»^8» 
Kremlin,  the  spoils  of  Moscow,  were  buried  in  the  a.  ies,  ies. 
waves.    Already  the  French  perceived  that  the  sea-  ^  j^g 
son  of  preserving  trophies  was  gone  for  ever.1 

The  weather,  though  cold  and  frosty  at  night,  had 
hitherto  been  clear  and  bright  during  the  day ;  and  com- 
the  continued,  though  now  level  and  powerless  sun,  ™»cement 
had  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers.    But  ofa  the  great 
6th  November  the  Eussian  winter  set  in  with  un-  ap^^ce 
wonted  severitv.     Cold  fogs  first  rose  from  the  sur-0***1®**- 
face  of  the  ground,   and  obscured  the  heretofore  Nov.  6. 
unclouded  face  of  the  sun ;   a  few  flakes  of  snow 
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chap,  next  began  to  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  filled  the 
lxviil  army  wjj.jj  dread :  gradually  the  light  of  day  declined, 

1812.  and  a  thick  murky  darkness  overspread  the  firma- 
ment. The  wind  rose  and  erelong  blew  with  frightful 
violence,  howling  through  the  forests,  or  sweeping 
over  the  plains  with  resistless  fury :  the  snow  fell  in 
thick  and  continued  showers  which  soon  covered  the 
earth  with  an  impenetrable  clothing,  confounding  all 
objects  together,  and  leaving  the  army  to  wander  in 
the  dark  through  an  icy  desert.  Great  numbers  of 
the  soldiers,  in  struggling  to  get  forward,  fell  into 
hollows  or  ditches  which  were  concealed  by  the  trea- 
cherous surface,  and  perished  miserably  before  the 
eyes  of  their  comrades:  others  were  swallowed  up  in 
the  moving  hills,  which  like  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
preceded  the  blast  of  death.  To  fall  was  certain 
destruction:  the  severity  of  the  tempest  speedily 
checked  respiration;  and.  the  snow,  accumulating 
round  the  sufferer,  soon  formed  a  little  sepulchre  for 
his  remains.  The  road,  and  the  fields  in  its  vicinity, 
1  Lab.  299,  were  rapidly  strewed  with  these  melancholy  emi- 

«!^8ie.gUr,nences:  an^  *^e  succeeding  columns  found  the  sur- 
chamb.  it  face  rough  and  almost  impassable  from  the  multitude 
a.  138,146.  of  these  icy  mounds  that  lay  upon  their  route.1 

Accustomed  as  the  soldiers  had  been  to  death  in 

Dreadful   its  ordinary  forms,  there  was  something  singularly 

drSucedn  aPPa^ng  in  the  uniformity  of  the  snowy  wilderness 

thereby  on  which,  like  a  vast  winding-sheet,  seemed  ready  to 

ofthe  sol-  envelope  the  remains  of  the  whole  army.   Exhausted 

diers.       by  fatigue,  or  pierced  by  cold,  they  sank  by  thousands 

on  the  road,  casting  a  last  look  upon  their  comrades, 

and  pronouncing  with  their  dying  breath  the  names 

of  those  most  dear  to  them.     Clouds  of  ravens,  like 

the  birds  which  are  only  seen  at  sea  when  a  shipwreck 
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is  at  hand,  issued  from  the  forests,  and  hovered  over  chap. 

IjXVIII 

the  dying  remains  of  the  soldiers:  while  troops  of 


dogs,  which  had  followed  the  army  from  Moscow,      8    ' 
driven  to  fury  by  suffering,  howled  in  the  rear,  and 
often  fell  upon  their  victims  before  life  was  extinct. 
The  only  objects  that  rose  above  the  snow  were  the 
tall  pines,  whose  gigantic  stems  and  funereal  foliage  vaild.  284. 
cast  a  darker  horror  over  the  scene,  and  seemed  ?*gur'  "• 
destined  to  mark  the  grave  of  the  army  amidst  the  3oo. 
deathlike  uniformity  of  the  wilderness.1 

The  weight  of  their  arms  soon  became  intolerable 
to  the  least  robust  of  the  soldiers :  their  fingers  fre-  increasing 
quently  dropped  off  while  holding  their  muskets,  and  oahe88611 
the  useless  load  was  thrown  aside  in  the  struggle  for1™0?* 
the  maintenance  of  life.*     Amidst  the  general  ruin, 
multitudes  left  their  ranks,  and  wandered  on  the 
flanks  or  rear  of  the  army,  where  they  were  speedily 
massacred  by  the  peasants,  or  made  prisoners  by  the 
Cossacks.   But  the  troops  now  felt  the  consequences 
of  their  former  licentiousness :  the  whole  country, 
to  the  breadth  of  seven  or  eight  leagues  on  either 
side  of  the  great  road,  had  been  laid  waste  during  the 
advance  of  the  army,  and  the  exhausted  soldiers  were 
now  unable  to  reach  the  limits  of  their  former  de- 
vastation.   By  a  degree  of  reckless  violence,  also,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  conception,  the  first 
columns  of  the  army  destroyed,  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  retreat,  the  few  remaining  houses  which  had 
survived  the  march  in  summer :  and  the  rearguard, 
in  consequence,  suffered  as  much  from  the  madness  of 
their  comrades  who  preceded,  as  the  hostility  of  their 
enemies  who  followed  them:  fire  was  before  them 

*  De  toufl  cotes  les  maim  glacees  de  nos  soldats  laissent  tomber 
leurs  armes !— Fadc,  ii.  29&>    ) An  eye-witness.) 
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chap,  with  its  ashes ;  winter  followed  them  with  its  horrors: 
LXVIH  The  horses  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  especially 


1812.   those  which  came  from  France  and  Germany,  suf- 
fered dreadfully  from  the  severity  of  the  cold,  which 
the  entire  want  of  provisions  rendered  them  unable 
to  bear.     In  less  than  a  week  after  it  commenced, 
thirty  thousand  had  perished.     Caissons  and  can- 
non  were  abandoned   at  every  step:    the   ascent 
from  a  stream,  or  the  fall  of  a  bridge,  occasioned 
the    abandonment    of    whole    trains    of   artillery, 
i  B   t  h   Famished  groups  threw  themselves  upon  the  dead 
198.  Segur,  bodies  of  the  houses  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  na- 
183.  29th  'tare ;  and  in  many  instances,  even  the  repugnance 
Bulletin.    0f  our  nature  at  human  flesh,  was  overcome  by  the 

Bull.  17.  * 

158.         pangs  of  protracted  hunger.1 

Night  came,  but  with  it  no  diminution  of  the  suf- 
Effect  of  ferings  of  the  soldiers.     Amidst  the  howling  wilder- 
ferin4Uon  ness,  the  wearied  men  sought  in  vain  for  the  shelter 
the  minds  of  a  rock,  the  cover  of  a  friendly  habitation,  or  the 
soidien.     warmth  of  a  fire:  the  stems  of  the  pine,  charged  with 
snow  and  hardened  by  frost,  long  resisted  the  flames 
lighted  by  the  troops ;  and  when,  by  great  exertions, 
the  fire  was  kindled,  crowds  of  starving  men  prepared 
a  miserable  meal  of  rye,  mixed  with  snow-water  and 
horse-flesh.  Sleep  soon  closed  their  eyelids,  and  for  six- 
teen long  hours  the  darkness  was  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  the  bivouacs;  but  numbers  never  awoke  from 
their  slumbers;  and  on  the  following  day  the  sites  of 
the  night-fires  were  marked  by  circles  of  dead  bodies, 
with  their  feet  still  resting  on  the  extinguished  piles.* 

•  It  is  seldom  tbat  cold  at  all  comparable  to  that  which  is  here  de- 
scribed, is  felt  in  the  British  Islands ;  but,  during  the  great  frost  of 
spring  1838,  the  author  was  twice  fortunate  enough  to  experience  it. 
On  the  5th  and  9th  February  in  that  year,  the  thermometer,  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Possil  House,  near  Glasgow,  fell,  at  eleven  at  night,  to  foar 
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Upon  the  great  body  of  the  men  the  continuance  chap. 
of  these  horrors  produced  the  usual  results  of  reck-  LXVUL 
lessness,  insubordination,  and  despair.  The  French  1812* 
soldiers,  more  susceptible  than  any  others  of  warm 
impressions,  early  perceived  the  full  extent  of  their 
danger,  and  became  desperate  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  perils  from  which  they  could  perceive  no  pos- 
sibility of  escaping.  Every  thing  seemed  allowable 
when  there  was  no  other  mode  of  preserving  life  ; 
the  men  tore  off  the  cloaks  from  their  comrades 
who  had  sunk  down,  to  warm  their  own  shivering 
limbs.  Those  who  first  got  round  the  fires  at  night, 
sternly  repelled  the  succeeding  crowds  who  strove 
to  share  in  the  warmth,  and  saw  them  with  indif- 
ference sink  down  and  die  in  the  frigid  outer 
circle*  In  the  general  ruin  the  sympathies  and  ge- 
nerous feelings  of  our  nature  were  for  the  most  part 

degrees  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit;  and  he  immediately  walked  out  and 

sat  down  under  the  old  trees  in  the  parkv  to  experience  a  sensation 

which  he  had  long  figured  to  himself  in  imagination,  and  might  never 

in  life  feel  again.      A  vivid  recollection  of  the  descriptions  he  had 

studied  of  the  Russian  retreat,  made  him  attend  minutely  to  every 

object  he  witnessed,  and  every  sensation  he  felt  on   the  occasion. 

The  night  was  bright  and  clear:  not  a  speck  or  film  obscured  the 

firmament,  where  the  moon   shone  forth  in  surpassing  splendour; 

the  trees,  loaded  with  glowing  crystals,  glittered  on  all  sides  as  in 

a  palace  of  diamonds;  the  snow,  dry  and  powdery,  fell  from  the  feet 

like  the  sand  of  the  desert;  not  a  breath  waved  even  the  feathery 

covering  of   the  branches;    and  the  mind,  overpowered   with    the 

unwonted  splendour  of  the  scene,  fell  into  a  state  of  serene  enjoyment. 

The  sensation  of  the  frost,  even  when  sitting  still,  was  hardly  that 

of  pain ;  the  moment  the  body  entered  the  external  air,  it  felt  as  if 

plunged  into  a  cold  bath,  against  which  it  was  at  once  evident  that  even 

the  warmest  clothing  afforded  little  protection ;  and  after  resting  a  short 

time,  a  drowsy  feeling,  the  harbinger  of  death,  began  to  steal  over  the 

senses.    When  walking,  however,  the  circulation  was  preserved,  and 

no  disagreeable  feeling  experienced ;  but  the  astonishment  felt  at  the 

moment,  upon  experiencing  how  soon  repose  induced  drowsiness,  was 

how,  under  a  much  severer  cold,  any  men  or  horses  survived  in  either 

army,  during  the  bivouacs  of  the  Russian  retreat. 
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chap,  extinguished:  the  strong  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tinn  concentrated,  in  these  terrible  moments,  every 
i  g1812"i  one,s  ©nergies  on  his  own  safety ;  and  the  catas- 
184,185/  trophes  of  others  were  unheeded,  when  all  anticipa- 
soo  303b  te^  similar  disasters  for  themselves.  Some,  however, 
Fain,iL  0f  a  firmer  character,  resisted  the  contagion,  and 
Chamb.  H.  preserved,  even  in  the  wreck  of  nature,  the  gayety 
Srrey,tv.  atl^  serenity  of  indomitable  minds.1* 
M-  In  the  midst  of  these  unparalleled  horrors,  the 

rapid  disorganization  of  the  army  seemed  the  pre- 
Disastrous  lude  to  its  entire  destruction.  The  road,  trod 
twsonthe  down  by  such  an  innumerable  multitude  of  feet, 
amy.  and  rolled  over  by  such  a  number  of  wheels,  became 
as  hard  and  slippery  as  ice  itself.  In  that  rigorous 
latitude,  where  this  state  of  things  annually  returns, 
and  continues  five  months,  the  horses  of  the  Rus- 
sians are  all  rough-shod,  the  waggons  are  placed 
upon  sledges,  and  the  light  cannon  are  put  on  car- 
riages mounted  on  the  same  vehicles.  But  no  pre- 
cautions of  this  description  had  been  thought  of  in 
the  French  army :  none  of  the  horses  were  frosted, 
nor  were  any  means  provided  for  doing  so,  and 
numbers  of  the  unhappy  animals,  slipping  and  fall- 
ing on  their  knees  at  every  step,  became  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  sunk  down  on  the  ice  to  rise  no 
more.  The  want  of  forage  or  provisions  at  the 
same  time  weakened  those  which  kept  their  feet,  to 

*  The  death  produced  upon  almost  all  the  soldiers  who  perished  from 
the  cold  was  the  same.  The  persons  affected  fell  into  a  state  of  para- 
lytic torpor,  which  led  them  to  approach  the  fires  of  the  bivouacs,  where 
they  speedily  dropped  into  an  apoplectic  slumber,  from  which  they  never 
wakened.  Those  of  the  officers  and  men  who  were  able  to  perform  the 
whole  journey,  and  had  preserved  a  little  sugar  and  coffee,  resisted  the 
cold  most  effectually.  Mortification  in  particular  limbs  ensued  in  innu- 
merable cases,  against  which  the  best  preservative  was  found  to  be 
walking  on  foot. — Labbet,  Mem.  de  Chirurgerie  Mi&taire,  iv.  91. 
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such  a  degree  that  they  became  unable  to  resist  the   chap. 
effect  of  the  night  bivouacs:  it  was  this,  and  not  Lxvm- 
the  cold,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  horses ;  for,  if   1812. 
well  fed,  a  horse  can  withstand  the  severest  cold  as 
well  as  the  strongest  man.*     The  few  regiments 
which  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  preserving  a  few 
animals,   by  means  of  pasture  picked  up  in  the 
fields  on  the  roadside,  now  found  them  at  once 
destroyed  by  the  snow  covering  the  ground;   for 
magazines,  or  distributions  of  rations,  there  were.-,    .  .. 

•  i  *  t  <•  «  ,Chamb.ii. 

none,  either  for  men  or  horses,  from  Moscow  to  381,382. 
Smolensko,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.1 

It  was  the  incessant  fatigue  and  want  of  pro- 
visions, more  even  than  the  cold,  which  at  this  Ruinous 
period  of  the  retreat,  and  indeed  during  its  whole  tf* w^ft 
continuance,  proved  fatal  to  the  French  army.    The  °f  Pr<>vi- 

•l-  «.i        ^     •    l  •     •  j  sions  for 

troops,  marching  without  intermission,  and  never  men  and 
receiving  any  distribution  of  rations,  soon  found horses- 
themselves  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  famine,  and 
were  reduced,  as  their  sole  means  of  subsistence,  to 
the  flesh  of  the  numerous  horses  which  dropped 
down  by  the  wayside.    The  instant  that  one  of  these 
wretched  animals  fell,  a  famished  group  fell  upon  it, 
and  shared  its  remains  among  them.     The  army    . 
subsisted  almost  entirely,  for  weeks  together,  on  this 
melancholy  resource;  and,  much  as  Napoleon  la- 
mented the  destruction  of  these  animals,  his  condi- 
tion, had  they  survived,  would  have  been  still  worse, 
for  in  that  case  the  whole  men  would  have  perished. 
But  these  disastrous  circumstances,  and,  above  all, 

*  Les  chevaux  supportent  tresbien  le  bivouac  et  les  froids  lea  plus 
rigoreux  quand  ils  sont  blen  nourris.  Ce  n'e'tait  pas  le  froid  qui  les 
avait  fait  mourir,  mais  la  faim  et  la  continuite  des  marches.  La 
Garde  ayant  recu  quelques  distributions  de  farine,  il  restait  encore  deux 
mille  homines  de  cavalerie  de  la  Garde,  mais  en  mauvais  6tat. — Cham- 
r,  ii.  380,  383. 
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chap,  the  evident  hopelessness  of  their  situation,  from  the 
lxvhi.  frncmtedge  that  there  were  no  magazines  on  the  line 
1812.    of  retreat  over  a  space  of  five  hundred  miles,  except 
at  Smolensko  and  Minsk,  produced  the  most  depress- 
ing effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  soldiers.    Despair 
and  recklessness  made  them  desert  their  standards 
in  crowds;    before   they  reached   Smolensko,  the 
army  generally*  had  lost  all  appearance  of  a  regular 
array,  and  presented  a  hideous  mass  of  stragglers, 
clothed  in  fur-cloaks  and  other  finery,  which  they 
had  plundered  from  Moscow,  or  reft  from  their  dead 
382*383."  comrades,  who  had  perished  on  the  road.1 

No  one  could  credit  who  had  not  witnessed  it,  the 
General    universal  general  hardness  of  heart  which  prevailed, 
indignation  The  strongest  bonds  of  gratitude,  the  oldest  ties  of 
Napoleon,  friendship,  were  snapped  asunder.    Self-preservation 
became  the  universal  object.    The  dying  closed  their 
eyes  with  curses  and  imprecations  on  their  lips ;  the 
living  passed  unheeding  by.  The  few  prisoners  taken 
at  Malo-Jaroslawitz  and  Wiasma  were  shot  with- 
out mercy  when  they  could  march  no  more.    In  the 
midst  of  the  general  distress,  the  marshals,  generals, 
and  higher  administrators,  who  had  taken  the  pre- 
*    caution  to  bring  provisions  for  themselves  and  their 
horses  with  them  from  Moscow,  lived  in  compara- 
tive abundance;  and  the  contrast  this  afforded  to 
their  own  destitute  condition,  augmented  the  rage 
and  indignation  of  the  soldiers.     They  broke  out 
into  as  vehement  and  impassioned  complaints  against, 
as  they  had  formerly  breathed  adulation  towards 
» Chamb.  H.  Napoleon :  his  ambition,  his  obstinacy,  his  pride, 
384, 385.   were  in  every  mouth ;  he  had  penetrated  to  Mos- 
287.'  *     cow,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  art;8  he  had  ruined 

*  The  Guards  were  an  exception;  they  were  better  provided  for,  ami 
kept  their  ranks  to  the  last— Chambeay,  ii.  385. 
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himself,  and  them  all  with  him..   The  Emperor  him-  chap. 
self  marched  on  foot,  grave,  but  calm  and  collected ;  L*vnl- 
his  appearance  was  that  of  a  great  mind  contending    1812- 
with  adversity. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sufferings  the  army  arrived 
at  Dorogobouge.  The  Imperial  column  and  the  corps  Continu- 
of  Davoust,  after  a  short  rest,  proceeded  on  the  road  *"tcree£tf  £e 
to  Smolensko;  while  the  corps  of  Eugene  was  direct-  Dorogo- 
ed  to  move  towards  the  north,  in  order  to  assist  °uge' 
Oudinot,  who  was  severely  pressed  by  Count  Witt- 
genstein,    Ney,  with  his  corps,  now  severely  weak- 
ened by  the  fatigues  of  the  retreat,  was  still  entrusted 
with  the  perilous  duty  of  protecting  the  rear  ;  but 
he  never  failed   in  its  performance — discharging 
at  one  time  the  dutv  of  an  able  commander,  dis- 
playing  at  another  the  courage  of  a  simple  grena- 
dier.    In  his  reports  to  Napoleon,  he  portrayed  in 
true  colours  the  frightful  condition  of  the  army ;  but 
in  the  field  he  was  always  to  be  found  with  the  rear- 
guard, combating  with  as  much  alacrity,  though  a  isr^B^atl 
marshal  and  prince  of  the.  empire,  as  when  he  was  au.  198. 
private  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army.1 

The  Viceroy,  in  advancing  towards  the  Dwina 
from  Dorogobouge,  met  with  a  succession  of  dis- Disasters 
asters.     Before  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the  Wop,  viceroy  in 
he  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  sixty-four  pieces his  "treat 
of  cannon  and  three  thousand  detached  soldiers  to  place. 
his  pursuers ;  but  on  the  margin  of  that  stream  a 
new  difficulty  awaited  him :  the  bridge  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  constructed  could  not  be  raised, 
and  his  troops  were  obliged  to  cross  the  stream 
amidst  floating  masses  of  ice,  with  the  water  up 
to   their  middles.     All  the  efforts  of  the  artillery- 
men could  not  obtain  a  passage  for  the  cannon,  and 
in  consequence,  the  whole  remaining  artillery  and 
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chap,  all  the  baggage  of  the  corps  were  abandoned  to  tie 
lxviii.  cossacks<     The  bivouac  of  the  following  night  was 
1812.   eminently  disastrous  :  the  troops,  soaking  with  the 
water  of  the  Wop,  sought  in  vain  for  shelter,  and 
multitudes  perished  from  the  freezing  of  wet  gar- 
ments round  their  exhausted  limbs.     On  the  snow 
around  them  was  to  be  seen  the  plunder  which 
could  no  longer  be  dragged  along :  the  riches  of 
Paris  and  Moscow  lay  scattered  on  an  unknown 
strand,  amidst  the  dead  and  the  dying.    This  terrible 
night  effected  the  total  disorganization  of  the  corps ; 
and,  to  complete  his  misfortunes,  the  Viceroy,  on  ar- 
riving the  following  day  at  Doukhowtchina,  found 
that  town  already  occupied  by  two  regiments  of 
Cossacks.   But  in  these  critical  circumstances  he  did 
not  lose  his  presence  of  mind.    Forming  the  Italian 
Guard  and  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry,  which  still 
preserved  their  horses,  into  a  square,  he  attacked 
and  carried  the  town ;  and  finding  that  a  retreat  in 
the  direction  of  Witepsk  would  expose  his  detached 
corps  to  certain  destruction,  he  made  in  all  haste  for 
*  Bout.  ii.  Smolensko,  where  he  arrived  with  the  shattered  re- 
s^ra^n.  ma*DS  °f  h*8  troops  on  the  13th  November,  and 
196, 201.  found  the  other  corps  of  the  French  army  already 

Lab.  308.  «  «    ,  . 

312.         assembled.1 

Meanwhile,  the  main  Russian  army,  still  advan- 

More-      c*ng  m  two  columns,  was  moving  in  the  chord  of  the 

Kutiaoff   arc  °^  w^ch  Napoleon  was  describing  the  curve. 

in  his  pa.  They  advanced  by  Jelnia  to  Tchelkanowo,  where 

march  at   the  headquarters  were  established  on  the  1 2th,  on  the 

this  time.  roa<|  iea(jing  from  Smolensko  to  Roslawl  j  and  thus 

threatened  the  communications  of  the  Frepch  army, 

and  precluded  the  possibility  of  their  remaining  in 

the  former  town.    By  following  this  route,  Kutusoff 

not  only  got  the  start  of  his  enemies,  and  compelled 
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them  to  continue  a  disastrous  retreat,  after  they   chap. 
hoped  to  have  arrived  at  its  termination ;  hut  had  the  _LXVIXI- 
immense  advantage  of  quartering  his  troops  under    1812- 
cover  in  the  villages,  in  a  country  as  yet  unwasted 
by  war,  during  the  severity  of  the  winter  nights. 
The  march  of  the  army  was  so  rapid,  that  several 
detached  bodies  of  the  French,  who  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived orders  to  retreat,  fell  into  their  hands:  in 
particular,  the  advanced  guard  of  General  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers,  under  Augereau,  with  two  thousand  men, 
were  made  prisoners  by  Count  Orloff  Denisoff  and 
Colonel  Davidoff,  who  preceded  the  main  body  of  1  Bout.  a. 
the  army  with  their  light  troops ;  and  a  depot  of  one  f^'jf^" 
thousand  three  hundred  men  was  captured  at  Kle-  230. 
menstiewo  by  another  corps  of  partizans   under  391, 393,1* 
Colonel  Bistrom.1 

Between  Dorogobouge  and  Smolensko  Napoleon 
received  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  of  Mallet  at  Napoleon 
Paris,  of  which  a  full  account  will  shortly  be  given,  JJJSu* 
and  by  which  a  few  daring  men  for  a  few  hours  ^nce  ,of 
gained  possession  of  the  seat  of  government,  made  conspiracy 
prisoner  the  chief  of  the  police,  and  had  nearly  ** Pan*' 
overturned  the  Imperial  government.     He  now  per- 
ceived on  what  a  sandy  foundation  his  fortunes  were 
rested,  even  in  France  itself,  and  exclaimed  to  Daru, 
MWhat  if  we  had  remained  at  Moscow  I "    From 
that  moment  his  whole  thoughts  were  concentrated 
on  Paris ;  and  all  the  disasters  of  his  present  situa- 
tion could  hardly  withdraw  his  impassioned  imagi- 
nation from  the  convulsions  which  he  anticipated  in 
the  centre  of  his  power.     Even  this  alarming  intel- 
ligence, however,  the  numerous  reverses  of  which  he 
daily  received  accounts  of  his  lieutenants,  the  gloomy 
future  before  him,  the  spectacle  of  the  dead  and  the 
dying  continually  before  his  eyes,  produced  no  visi» 

vol.  viii.  3  o 
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chap,  ble  impression  on  his  manner  or  countenance.    With 
lxviii.  tfre  game  stoical  insensibility,  he  traversed  the  ranks 
1812.   0f  frozen  soldiers  which  lined  the  road,  as  he  would 
have  done  the  rocks  of  Switzerland  or  the  sphinxes 
i  s     ^  a  of  Thebes.    Yet  no  one  knew  better  the  disasters  of 
188, 189.  the  army ;  at  that  very  moment,  he  was  writing  to 
285.'  '     Victor  that  the  horses  of  the  army  had  all  perished, 
^h(^b17lL  and  that  its  salvation  depended  on  his  exertions.1  • 
418.  The  successive  arrival  of  the  different  corps  at 

Arrival  of  Smolensko,  where  they  continued  to  drop  in  from  the 
at'smo?3  9th  to  the  13th,  presented  the  most  dismal  spectacle. 
knyko.  At  the  sight  of  the  long  wished-for  towers,  the 
efforts  of  soldiers  could  no  longer  restrain  their  impatience : 
to&proWde  ^e  little  remaining  discipline  instantly  gave  way, 
wfbfe  i?e8  an^  °®cers  an<*  privates,  infantry  and  cavalry,  preci- 
of  retreat,  pi tated  themselves  in  an  undistinguished  mass  upon 

Nov  o  ia 

'  '  the  gates.  The  famishing  troops  rushed  into  the 
streets,  and  the  gates  of  the  magazines  were  instantly 
surrounded  by  crowds,  demanding,  with  earnest  cries, 
the  food  which  they  had  so  long  been  promised. 
Bread,  in  sufficient  quantities,  could  not  be  furnished : 
large  sacks  of  grain  were  thrown  out  to  the  appli- 
cants, and  the  miserable  soldiers  fought  with  each 
other  for  a  few  pounds  of  dried  roots  or  grain.  The 
old  and  new  guard  alone  preserved  their  ranks  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  confusion ;  and  their  stea- 
diness seemed  in  some  degree  to  justify  that  indnl* 
gence'to  their  sufferings  which  excited  such  violent 
dissatisfaction  among  the  other  troops.     The  Em- 

*  "  The  army  and  the  Emperor  will  be  to-morrow  at  Smolensko,  bat 
much  fatigued  by  a  march  of  120  leagues  without  stopping.  Resume 
the  offensive :  the  salvation  of  the  army  depends  on  it :  a  single  day's 
delay  may  occasion  a  frightful  calamity.  The  cavalry  of  the  army  is 
all  on  foot :  the  cold  has  killed  all  the  horses :  march !  it  is  the  order  of 
the  Emperor  and  of  necessity."— Napoleon  to  Victob,  7th  Nov.  1812; 
Cbambbat,  ii.  379. 
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peror  had  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  provide  chap. 
magazines,  though  at  fearfully  long  intervals,  along  LXVIir» 
the  line  of  his  retreat.     Immense  quantities  of  pro-    1812. 
visions  had  been  collected  at  Smolensko,  Minsk, 
and  Wilna:    gigantic   efforts   had   been   made   to 
transport  them  to  the  places  of  their  destination: 
the  roads  of  Germany  and  Italy  were  covered  by 
herds   of  cattle   and  trains   of  waggons  hastening 
to  the  theatre  of  war.     But  all  these  efforts  were 
insufficient :  the  arrival  of  the  convoys  was  retarded 
by  the  state  of  the  roads,  which  the  passage  of  so 
many  thousand  carriages  had  almost  rendered  im- 
passable :  the  oxen  sank  under  the  fatigues  of  their 
lengthened  marches,  and  the  impatience  of  those  who 
drove  them :  the  stores  of  grain,  however  immense, 
could  not  suffice  for  the  number  of  sick  and  isolated 
men  who  were  left  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  the 
famished  multitude  who  arrived  from  Moscow.    The  to  victor" 
genius  and  foresight  of  Napoleon  had  not  been  want-  Pg^6' 
ing:  the  most  minute  orders  had  been  forwarded  to  Fain,  s. 
the  authorities  in  the  rear,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  5.205*21(5 
the  army  ;  but  every  thing  failed,  because  the  mag-  f^\J^m' 
nitude  of  his  demands  outstripped  the  bounds  ofGourg.  h. 
human  exertion.     But  from  Moscow  to  Smolensko ii'273.an' 
nothing  whatever  had  been  provided ;  he  had  never  cjjj^jjflj 
contemplated  retiring  by  that  line,  and  hence  thesis, 419. 
early  disasters  of  the  retreat.1 

The  intelligence  which  the  Emperor  received  at 
Smolensko  from  his  two  flanks,  would  alone  havePiM*.troa* 
been  sufficient  to  compel  his  retreat  to  the  Niemen,  gencefrom 
even  if  ample  means  of  subsistence  had  been  found  l^^^ea 
for  the  army.     The  secondary  armies  of  Russia  had  flanks. 
every  where  resumed  the  offensive:  the  gigantic  plan  operations 
of  Alexander  for  the  capture  of  the  Grand  Army  ^n™ "non 
was  rapidly  advancing  to  maturity :  the  flames  of  theDwin* 
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chap.  Moscow  had  set  the  whole  empire  on  fire.    Witt- 
LXVIIIlgenstein,s  army,  having  heen  raised,  by  the  junction 


1812.    0f  Count  Steinhill  with  ten  thousand  regular  troops 
from  Finland,  the  militia  of  St  Petersburg,  and  some 
additional  reinforcements  from  the  capital,  to  fifty 
thousand  men,  that  general  resumed  the  offensive. 
Having  divided  his  army  into  two  columns,  at  the 
head  of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  he  advanced  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dwina  against  Marshal  St  Cvt, 
while  Steinhill,   with  thirteen   thousand,   operated 
against  his  rear  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.    Shut  up 
in  Polotsk,  the  French  general  had  only  thirty  thou- 
sand men  to  oppose  to   these  formidable  masses. 
The  Bussian  militia,  incorporated  with  the  regular 
army,  soon  acquired  the  discipline  and  hardihood  of 
Oot.  is.    veteran  soldiers.     On  the  18th  October,  being  the 
very  day   on  which    Kutusoff  attacked  Murat  at 
Winkowo,  Wittgenstein  advanced  against  Polotsk, 
where  St  Cyr  occupied  an  intrenched  camp;  and 
an  obstinate  battle  began  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  intrenchments.      General  Diebitch,  who  com- 
manded the  advanced  guard,  supported  by  the  Rus- 
sian tirailleurs,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  militia, 
carried  the  French  redoubts  in  the  centre ;  while 
Prince  Jachwill   drove  them   under  cover  of  the 
cannon  of  the  city  on  the  right ;  but  on  the  left,  the 
French,  after  a  furious  engagement  maintained  their 
ground.     Night  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  and  the 
Russians  withdrew  from  the  intrenchments  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  carnage.    On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  ten  o'clock,  the  cannon  of  Count 
Steinhill  on  the  left  of  the  river  gave  the  joyful  in- 
telligence to  the  Russians  that  they  were  supported; 
to  the  French,  that  their  communications  were  in 
danger.     St  Cyr  immediately  made  dispositions  for 
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a  retreat,  and  the  artillery  was  silently  drawn  across  chap. 
the  bridges ;  but  towards  night  the  Russians,  who,  LXVIIL 
during  the  whole  day,  had  been  establishing  their    1812. 
batteries,  perceiving  the  movement,  opened  a  con- 
centric fire  on  all  sides  upon  the  city*     The  wooden 
houses  having  been  set  on  fire  by  the  shells,  the 
flames  threw  so  bright  a  light  around  the  intrench- 
ments,  that  the  troops  fought  at  midnight  as  in  full 
day.     At  two  in  the  morning  the  Russians  carried 
the  ramparts,  and  drove  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet 
through  the  burning  streets.     The  French,  never- 
theless, disputed  the  ground  so  bravely,  that  they \ L^^To ll 
saved  almost  their  whole  artillery,  and  reached  the  Bout.  n. ' 
opposite  bank  with  the  loss  only  of  four  thousand  jom.  w.4" 
killed  and  wounded,  and  two  thousand  prisoners,  J8^  Fain, 

having  previously  broken  down  the  bridge  over  the  ub.  303. 
Dwina.1 

The  Russians  in  these  engagements  had  about 
three  thousand  killed  and  wounded ;  and  on  the  fol-  Check  of 
lowing  day  Count  Steinhill,  having  been  attacked  by  andcoL' 
a  superior  force  detached  by  St  Cyr,  was  defeated  Jf^f™0" 
and  compelled  to  recross  the  Dwina,  leaving  eighteen  Wittgea- 
hundred  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  want  of  concert  in  the 
movements  of  the  Russian  generals  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  stream.     Had  they  attacked  vigorously 
at  the  same  moment,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  not  only 
that  the  check  of  Count  Steinhill  would  have  been 
avoided,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  French  army 
made  prisoners.     It  had  been  intended  by  Wittgen- 
stein to  turn  the  right  of  St  Cyr,  and  thus  cut  him 
off  from  his  communications  with  Smolensko  and  the 
Grand  Army.    But  the  difficulty  of  throwing  bridges 
over  the  river  at  Goriany  having  rendered  that  de- 
sign abortive,  the  French  general  retired  towards 
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chap.  Smoliantzy,  where  he  formed  a  junction  on  the  81st 
'  October  with  Victor,  who  came  to  his  support  from 
1812«    Smolensko    with  twenty-five  thousand  men.    The 
pursuit  of  the  Russians  was   retarded  for  several 
days  by  the  difficulty  of  re-establishing  the  bridges; 
but  they  overtook  them  near  Smoliantzy,  and  made 
eight  hundred  prisoners  of  the  rearguard.    Witt- 
genstein immediately  established  himself,  in  con- 
formity with  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oula,  and  detached  a  division  to  take  pos- 
session of  Witepsk,   which  was    captured  with  a 
slender  garrison,  but  large  and  important  magazines, 
Nov.  7.     on  the  7th  November.     Napoleon,  alarmed  by  the 
near  approach  of  Wittgenstein's  corps,  ordered  Vic- 
tor and  Oudinot,  who  now  had  resumed  the  com- 
mand of  St  Cyr's  corps,  to  drive  it  back,  without  ad- 
vancing too  far  from  the  line  of  the  Grand  Army. 
The  Russians,  perceiving  the  enemy's  intention,  took 
a  strong  position  at  Smoliantzy,  and  called  in  their 
detached  columns  to  give  battle.     On  the  14th  the 
French  columns  began  the  attack,  which  continued 
with  various  success  during  the  whole  day ;  but  at 
length,  after  the  village  of  Smoliantzy  had  been  six 
times  taken  and  retaken,  the  French  marshals,  dis- 
concerted by  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Russian  batteries, 
and  desirous  not  to  risk  the  retreat  of  the  Emperor 
i  Bout  ..   by  a  more  serious  contest,  withdrew  from  the  field. 
275,287,  The  loss  of  each  party  was  about  three  thousand 
iv.  191.     men ;  but  the  success  of  the  Russians  was  evinced  bj 
22^227.'  fc^e  retrea*;  °f  their  adversaries,  and  the  re-establish- 
Ch^inp  *?*  ment  of  their  remaining  position  on  the  banks  of  the 
tt.  291, 293!  Oula.1 

Meanwhile  Tchichagoff,  having  rapidly  advanced 
from  Bucharest,  which  he  left  on  the  81st  July, 
by  Jassy,  Chotsin,  and  Zaslaw,  to  Ostrog,  effected  his 
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junction,  behind  the  Styr,  with  Tormasoff,  on  the  chap. 
14th    September.      Schwartzenberg,    whose  whole  LXV1IL 
force,  including  Saxons  and  Poles,  did  not  exceed    1812« 
forty-three  thousand,  immediately  commenced  his  Operations 
retreat;  while  the  Russian  generals,  at  the  head  of^^ff "on 
above  sixty  thousand  men,  resumed  offensive  opera-  onhth^. 
tions.     The  Austrians  retired  from  the  banks   of  Sept.  14. 
the  Turia  to  those  of  the  Bug,  with  the  loss,  during 
their  retreat,  of  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and 
five  thousand  prisoners.     Tchichagoff  having  thus 
cleared  the  country  of  these  enemies,  and  compelled 
them  to  fall  back  in  the  direction  of  Warsaw,  changed 
the  direction  of  his  movements,  and  leaving  to  Gen- 
eral Sacken,  with  a  part  of  his  army,  the  task  of  ob- 
serving Schwartzenberg  and  preventing  him  from  re- 
turning to  the  theatre  of  war,  moved  himself,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  forces,  in  the  direction  of  the  Bere- 
sina.     Sacken  was  reinforced  by  the  corps  of  Count 
Essen,  which  raised  his  force  to  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand men ;  while  Tchichagoff,  with  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pieces  of  can- 
non, moved  in  the  direction  of  Minsk.    He  there  ex- 
pected to  force  a  junction  with  the  little  army  of 
General  Ertell,  who,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  had 1  Bout.  a. 
maintained  his  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bo-  312.'  j0^ 
brinsk  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  and  thus  £jJ|£J  •• 
bring  a  force  of  fifty  thousand  men  to  operate  on  the  399, 403. 
communication  of  the  Grand  Army.1 

The  Austrians  having  begun  to  recross  the  Bug 
with  a  force  which  reinforcements  had  raised  to  Operations 
forty-five  thousand  men,  in  order  to  act  against  ^nb^"*" 
Sacken,  the  Russian  general  advanced  to  attack  them  agunst 
in  detail  before  their  whole  force  was  across  the  river. 
By  a  rapid  advance,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
whole  attention  of  Schwartzenberg  upon  himself,  and 
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chap,  when  pressed  by  superior  forces,  took  post  in  the 
lxviii.  ya8f.  foresj;  0f  Bialswege;   but  the  Austrian  com- 

1812.  mander  haying  manoeuvred  with  great  skill  and  ri- 
gour,  succeeded  in  interposing  a  colu  «nn  between  him 
and  Tchichagoff,  and  thereby  compelled  him  to  fall 
back  to  Bozest.  The  Russian  general,  by  a  happy 
mixture  of  boldness  and  prudence,  succeeded,  how- 
ever, first  by  an  offensive  movement,  in  drawing  upon 
himself  the  whole  force  of  his  adversary  nearly  doable 
his  own ;  and  then,  by  a  skilful  retreat,  in  withdraw- 
*  Bout,  it  ing  his  troops,  without  any  serious  loss,  in  such  a 

91 1    11 4  • 

349'  '  direction  as  to  preclude  his  opponents  from  throwing 
^n'||'...  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  decisive  measures 
399, 400.   which  were  commencing  on  the  Beresroa.1 

Puring  these  operations,  Tchichagoff  advanced 

Capture  of  with  great  expedition  in  the  direction  of  Minsk. 

th^bridge  That  town,  containing  the  immense  magazines  and 

of  Boris,   depots  which  Napoleon,  during  the.  whole  summer, 

Tchicha-   had  been  collecting  for  his  army,  was  garrisoned  by 

goff*         six  thousand  men,  chiefly  new  levies,  under  the  Polish 

General  Bronykowski.  The  Russians,  after  destroying 

several  smaller  detatchments  which  they  met  on  the 

road,  came  up  with  and  totally  defeated  the  garrison  at 

Kiodanow,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  prisoners. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  success  was  tbe 

Not.  16    capture  of  Minsk,  on  November  16,  with  its  immense 

magazines,  and  above  two  thousand  wounded  men. 

By  the  loss  of  this  important  point,  the  French  not 

only  were  deprived  of  their  principal  depot,  but  of 

their  best  line  of  retreat.    Bronykowski  fell  back  to 

the  bridge  of  Borissow,  which  commanded  the  only 

remaining  communication  of  the  Grand  Army.  Dom- 

browsky,  who  commanded  a  Polish  corps  of  eight 

thousand  men  in  that  quarter,  instantly  hastened  to 

.the  defence  of  this  important  post}  but  notwithstand- 
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irig  all  their  efforts,  the  bridge,  with  its  t#te-du-pontf   crap. 
was  forced  on  the  21st  by  the  corps  of  Count  Lam-  LXVnl- 
bert,  who  captured  eight  cannon  and  two  thousand    1812* 
five  hundred  prisoners,  besides  destroying  two  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy's  best  troops.   This  decisive  blow 
gave  the  Russians  the  command  of  the  only  remain- 
ing bridge  over  the  Beresina,  and  seemed  to  render 
the  escape  of  Napoleon  a  matter  of  absolute  impossi- 
bility.    At  the  same  time  Count  Chernitcheff,  who 
had  been  detached  by  Tchichagoff,  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  Wittgenstein,  succeeded,  after  extra- 
ordinary exertions  and  by  a  long  detour,  in  reaching 
the  headquarters  of  that  enterprising  commander.  In 
crossing  the  great  road  from  Smolensko  to  Warsaw, 
he  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  and  331°"^, 
liberate  General  Winzingerode,  recently  taken  ^n  c^26b3^?" 
Moscow,  who  was  moving  as  a  prisoner  towards  the  403, 405. 
French  dominions.1 

In  this  way  the  gigantic  plan  formed  by  the  Rus- 
sians for  the  destruction  of  Napoleon's  army  ap-partiai 
proached  its  accomplishment.     The  forces  of  Witt-  ^^un 
genstein  and  Tchichagoff,  drawn  from  the  opposite  for  sur- 
extremities  of  Europe,  had  successfully  reached  their  Napoiecm. 
destined  points;  the  lines  of  the  Oula  and  of  the 
Beresina  were  guarded  by  seventy  thousand  men ; 
Minsk  with  its  vast  magazines,  Borissow  with  its  for- 
tified bridge ;  Witepsk  with  its  accumulated  stores, 
were  in   the   hands   of   the  Russians;    while  Na- 
poleon, with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army, 
was  still  engaged  with  the  whole  forces  of  Kutusoff 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smolensko.      The  plan 
so  ably  traced  by  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  had, 
nevertheless,  not  been  fully  carried  into  execution. 
Instead  of  seventy,  they  had   calculated   on   one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  being  assembled  in 
the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army;  and  the  armies  of 
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chap,  the  Russian  commanders,  though  approaching,  were 

T  v  VITf 

1  not  in  such  close  proximity  as  to  be  able  to  support 

1812.    each  other  in  case  of  danger.  The  principal  causes 
of  this  disappointment  were  the  non-arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Ertell,  who  had  failed  to  join  Tchichagoff  with 
his  troops,  and  the  disasters  which  had  reduced  to 
one-half  the  corps  of  Count  Steinhill.   Nevertheless, 
1  Bout.  u.  the  force  in  his  rear,  such  as  it  was,  would  have 
Chamb.  Ui.  rendered  the  escape  of  any  part  of  the  French  army 
Faiif^'i      altogether  desperate  to  any  other  commander  than 
328,329.  Napoleon.1 

The  French  Emperor,  perceiving  from  the  ex- 
Aiarmed  hausted  state  of  the  magazines,  the  loss  of  Polotsk, 
disasters,  an(l  the  advance  of  Wittgenstein  and  Tchichagoff, 
Napoleon  directly  towards  his  line  of  communications,  that  a 

resolves  to  J  * 

retire  from  protracted  stay  at  Smolensko  was  impossible,  pre- 
to°the     °  pared  for  a  continuance  of  his  retreat    The  remains 
Niemen.    0f  foe  cavalry,  reduced  from  forty  thousand,  who 
crossed  the  Niemen,  to  five  thousand  one  hundred, 
were  formed  into  one  body,  and  placed  under  the 
orders  of  Latour  Maubourg;  the  shattered  batta- 
lions blended  into  separate  corps ;  and  the  Emperor, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  old  guard,  set  oat 
from  Smolensko  on  the  14th.    His  troops  amounted, 
from  the  addition  of  the  reserves  which  they  had 
found  at  Smolensko,  five  thousand  strong,  to  nearly 
seventy  thousand  men ;  but  of  this  body  not  more 
1  Segur,  n.  than  forty-two  thousand  were  in  such  a  state  of 

OAK     OOJ  • 

Bout.  ii.  organization  as  to  be  capable  of  offensive  operations. 
208, 237,  They  had  already  lost  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
Clause,     of  cannon ;  but  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  were 

wit*  98.  •  i 

Chamb.  ii.  still  dragged  along,  destined  erelong  to  augment  the 
long  catalogue  of  the  victors'  trophies.* 

Kutusoff,  continuing  his  parallel  march,  had  already 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Krasnoi  with  his 
whole  army,  excepting  the  Cossacks  under  Platoff; 
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but  it  did  not  now  exceed  fifty  thousand  men.  Thirty  chap. 
thousand  soldiers  had  been  left  behind  during  the  LXVIIL 
rapid   march  from  Malo-Jaroslawitz  from  fatigue    1812- 
and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  affected  the  Arrival  of 
Russians  troops  even  more  than  those  from  the  south  IrasnoU^ 
of  Europe.    The  Russian  soldiers  had  the  advantage 
of  the  French  in  the  enthusiasm  of  success,  in  having 
marched  over  an  unwasted  country,  in  having  pre- 
served a  greater  number  of  their  artillery  horses, 
and  in  not  ultimately  losing  the  men  who  fell  be- 
hind; but  the  cold  of  winter  was  as  severe  upon 
them  as  upon  the  invaders,  while  their  capacity  to 
endure  it  was  less ;  and  the  diminution  of  their  ranks 
for  present  operations  was  fully  as  great  as  that  of 
their  adversaries.    Thus  the  relative  strength'  of  the 
two  parties  was  not  materially  different  from  what  it 
had  been  when  the  retreat  began ;  and  although  the 
French  army  was  grievously  disorganized,  yet  all  1  Bout.  a. 
history  showed  that  such  an  army,  from  the  effects  ^2<     . 
of  despair,  is  often  capable  of  making  surprising  in,  112. 
efforts  if  ably  and  resolutely  led.1 

The  French  troops  marched,  as  on  the  previous    . 
part  of  the  retreat,  in  successive  columns ;  the  Em-  order  of 
peror,  with  the  old  and  new  guard,  came  first,  next  ^reat nch 
that  of  the  Viceroy,  then  Davoust,  while*  Ney  still fr01?  Smo- 
continued  to  bring  up  the  rear.   On  the  14th  the  old  Not.  h. 
guard  reached  Krasnoi.     Kutusoff  having  brought 
up  the  greater  part  of  his  army  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  great  road  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
15  th,  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  on  the  French 
guards,  while  Milaradowitch  crossed  the  great  road, 
and  drove  back  the  heads  of  the  advancing  columns. 
In  the  night,  however,  Napoleon  attacked  the  Rus- 
sians with  the  best  divisions  of  the  young  guard, 
and  succeeded  in  clearing  the  route  to  Krasnoi ;  and 
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chap,  on  the  following  morning  the  Emperor  himself  pass- 
LXVIIL  ed  the  dangerous  part  of  the  road  in  the  midst  of 
1812.    the  old  guard,     Kutusoff,  fearful  to  encounter  that 
formidable  body,  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  road, 
and  harassed  their  march  only  by  a  distant  cannon- 
ade.    The  veterans  closed  their  ranks  round  their 
242,^244^  monarch  as  they  passed  the  Russian  batteries,  and 
?4|-Bo«t.  played  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire  the  celebrated  air— 
Fain,  H.    " "  Ou  peut-on  itre  miens  qu'au  sein  de  saJumUle?" 
cufurg.  h.  "  Say,  rather,"  exclaimed  the   Emperor,  "  let  us 
202.         watch  over  the  safety  of  the  empire."  l 

It  was  not,  however,  without  anxious  deliberation 
impression  at  the  Russian  headquarters  that  this  resolution  to 
which  these  let  Napoleon  pass  in  person  without  resistance  was 
^redree"iTen  adopted.  Many  generals  urged  Kutusoff,  in  the 
by  Kutos-  most  earnest  manner,  to  place  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
across  the  road  from  Krasnoi  to  Liady,  and  pro- 
long his  left  as  far  as  the  Dnieper ;  by  which  means 
the  only  line  of  retreat  would  have  been  barred  to 
Napoleon,  and  he  would  have  had  no  alternative 
but  to  cut  his  way  through  or  surrender.  So  power- 
ful  were  the  reasons  which  they  urged,  and  so 
evident  the  disorganization  of  the  French  army, 
from  the  appearance  and  reports  of  the  prisoners 
who  were  brought  in,  that  it  was  determined  in 
the  first  instance  to  do  so,  and  orders  to  that  effect 
had  actually  been  issued,  when  a  peasant,  who  was 
brought  in  from  Krasnoi,  reported  that  the  troops 
in  and  around  that  town  wore  large  hair  bonnets. 
The  well-known  plumes  of  the  Imperial  Guard  im- 
mediately produced  an  impression  on  the  cautious 
veteran,  who  had  with  difficulty  been  brought  to  go 
into  vigorous  measures,  and  he  relapsed  at  once  into 
his  old  habits  at  the  presence  of  Napoleon  and  the 
Old  Guard.    "  Would  you  have  me,"  said  he,  "put 
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in  hazard  what  I  am  sure  of  obtaining-  without  risk  chap. 
in  a  few  days  ?  all  that  array  will  melt  away  in  a  few  Lxvnr* 
days  without  my  interference."     The  orders  given    1812, 
were  immediately  countermanded,   and   Napoleon 
was  allowed  to  pass  through  with  no  other  annoy-* 
ance  than  a  distant  cannonade.     Before  we  blame 
Kutusoff  for  this  determination,   we  should  recol- 
lect that  the  diminished  amount  of  the  French  army 
was  unknown  to   the  Russian   general.      He  had 
felt  the  weight  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
of  Napoleon's  troops  at  Borodino,  and  he  was  ig- 
norant that  not  more  than  forty  thousand  remain- 
ed in  a  condition  to  force  the  passage.     He  knew 
that  Wittgenstein  and  Tchichagoff  were  prepared 
to  intercept  him  further  on  at  the  Beresina,  andiClaus. 
he  judged,  perhaps  wisely,  that  the  best  thing  he^1*^  . 
could  do  was,  at  the  least  possible  hazard  to  himself,  438, 439. 
to  weaken  him  for  the  encounter.1 

In  truth,  on  this  occasion,  as  during  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  retreat,  the  French  army  owed  impression 
their  safety  chiefly  to  the  circumstance  that  the0fV™ 
Russian  generals  were  far  from  being  aware  of  the  ler^^ 
miserable  condition  to  which  their  antagonists  were  on  the 
reduced ;  and  took  their  measures  to  resist  the  Grand  men. 
Army,  when,  in  truth,  it  was  only  the  skeleton  of 
that  awful  array  which  was  before  them ;  and  by  a 
more  vigorous  onset  they  might,  in  all  probability, 
have  effected  its  entire  destruction.     This  illusion, 
so  natural  from  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  French  army, 
was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  several 
intercepted  despatches  from  Berthier  to  the  marshals 
of  the  army,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
he  spoke  of  different  corps  of  the  armies  as  if  they  still 
existed  in  considerable  strength,  when,  in  fact,  they 
were  little  better  than  shadows.    The  imagination 
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chap,  could  not  conceive  the  extent  of  disaster  which  had 

Lxviii.  fefaUen  the  French  army;  the  remembrance  of  its 

1812.    deeds  still  affected  the  minds  of  men ;  and  Napoleon 

was  still  the  mighty  conqueror  at  the  head  of  the 

1  Chamb.-  Grand  Army,  when,  in  truth,  he  could  not  collect 

cuui* 214  thirty  thousand  men  around  his  standards  in  a  con- 

215.         dition  to  face  the  enemy.1 

No  sooner  had  the  guard  passed,  than  Kutusoff 
Successful  made  his  dispositions  to  block  up  the  road,  and  cut 
Eugene^  off  the  corps  of  the  Viceroy,  Prince  Dolgorucki, 
corps.       wjtjj  hig  corpS9  was  placed  astride  upon  the  great 

road  fronting  Smolensko,  while  General  Raeffskoi 
was#  established  parallel  to  its  line  to  take  the  ad- 
vancing columns  in  flank.  Eugene,  after  passing  a 
miserable  night  round  the  fires  of  his  bivouac,  was 
advancing  slowly  on  foot  along  the  road  in  the 
middle  of  his  staff,  when  he  was  met  by  an  officer 
of  Milaradowitch,  who  summoned  him  to  surrender. 
The  French  general  Guyon,  the  sole  survivor  of  his 
brigade,  repelled  the  insulting  proposal;  but  im- 
mediately the  heads  of  the  column  were  arrested 
by  a  shower  of  cannon-shot ;  the  hills  on  the  left  of 
the  road  were  seen  bristling  with  armed  men,  and  a 
fence  of  leveled  bayonets  closed  the  front.  Far  from 
being  dismayed  by  so  fearful  a  spectacle,  the  brave 
Eugene,  worthy  of  the  crown  which  he  wore,  formed 
his  troops  into  three  divisions,  and  advanced  with 
firmness  to  attack  the  Russian  batteries;  but  the 
French  squares  in  vain  strove  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  hostile  ranks :  their  battalions  melted 
away  under  the  fire  of  the  grape-shot,  while  nume- 
rous squadrons  poured  down  from  the  eminences  on 
the  left  to  destroy  the  scattered  columns.  Finding 
it  impracticable  to  force  his  way  along  the  great 
road,  the  Viceroy  placed  himself  and  the  royal  guard 
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at  the  bead  of  his  best  troops;  and  while  the  enemy  chap. 
were  actively  engaged  on  the  left,  defiled  across  the  LXV1IL 
fields  during  the  obscurity  of  evening,  and  joined  1812-, 
the  Emperor  at  Krasnoi.  In  this  affair  he  lost  ^fSj?" 
twenty-two  hundred  prisoners,  a  still  greater  num-  *£*•  |4o^t 
ber  killed,  one  eagle,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  ".212, 214. 
but  he  saved  the  honour  of  his  corps  by  his  intre- 304,305. 
pidity  and  skill.1  J^«- 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Kutusoff  resolved,  on 
the  17th,  to  bring  his  whole  force  to  bear  upon  the  Arrange- 
remaining  corps  of  Davoust  and  the  guards.     For  ™^.f ^5f 
this  purpose,  he  divided  his  army  into  three  columns :  Davoust  as 
the  first,  under  the  orders  of  General  Tormasoff,  Napoieon;a 
who  had  been  called  to  the  main  army  since  the™s°^on 
death  of  Bagrathion,  was  destined  to  advance  to- to- 
wards the  great  road  beyond  Krasnoi  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Orcha,  so  as  to  threaten  the  communica- 
tions of  Napoleon,  and  prevent  him  from  sending 
succour  to  his  distressed  lieutenants ;  the  second, 
commanded  by  Prince  Gallitzin,  received  orders  to 
move  upon  Krasnoi,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  front; 
while  the  third,  under  the  orders  of  Milaradowitch, 
was  commanded  to  allow  the  corps  of  Davoust  to 
defile  along  the  road  towards  Krasnoi,  till  the  whole 
body  was  past,  and  then  fall  upon  his  rear.     In  this 
manner,  he  hoped  that  the  corps  of  Davoust  and 
the  guards  pressed  together,  and  attacked  in  front 
and   on  both  flanks  at  the  same  time,  would  be 
thrown   into   disorder  and  destroyed.      Napoleon, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  making  an  effort  to  disen- 
gage that  marshal  from  his  perilous  situation,  pro- 
longed his  stay  on  the  17th  at  Krasnoi,  and  accepted 
the  combat.    Before  daylight  the  divisions  of  Roguet 
of  the  guard  surprised  and  defeated  a  Russian  de- 
tachment in  the  village  of  Ojarowski :  a  success  of 
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chap,  great  importance,  by  the  check  which  it  gave  to  the 

LXVIII  •  •  ... 

1  Russian  troops,  and  the  circumspection  which  it  pro- 

1812*    duced  in  their  commander.    He  drew  up  his  troops 

in  two  lines  fronting  the  Russian  centre,  with  their 

right  resting  on  the  town  of  Krasnoi,  and  their  left 

on  the  ravine  of  the  Lossmina.     At  daybreak  the 

l  Emperor  set  out  from  Krasnoi  on  foot,  in  the  direc- 

256, 262.'  tion  of  Smolensko,  to  lend  his  aid  to  Davoust,  who 

2i°5,t2i7.   was  coming  up.    On  seizing  his  sword,  he  exclaimed, 

97°  ch^b  "  ^  ^ave       £  enough  acted  emperor :  now  is  the 

u. 40i.     'moment  to  resume  the  general.1 

The  action  commenced  by  Prince  Gallitzin,  with 
Battle  of  the  Russian  centre,  attacking  General  Rognet  and 
Krasnoi.  fae  young  guard.  After  an  obstinate  conflict,  in 
Nov.  17.  the  course  of  which  a  square  of  the  Imperial  guard 
was  broken  and  destroyed  by  the  Russian  cuirassiers, 
the  Russians  established  themselves  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lossmina,  near  the  centre  of  the  French  position. 
At  the  same  time,  the  corps  of  Davoust,  which  had 
been  suffered  to  pass  by  Milaradowitch,  appeared  in 
sight,  slowly  moving  on  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of 
Cossacks,  which  enveloped  its  ranks.  The  position 
of  Napoleon  was  now  in  the  highest  degree  critical. 
In  front,  on  the  right  and  left,  the  horizon  was 
flaming  with  the  enemy's  fire;  Krasnoi  was  speedily 
filled  by  a  crowd  of  fugitives  from  the  centre  and 
Davoust's  corps,  which  could  no  longer  m air  tain 
their  ground  against  Prince  Gallitzin  and  the  in* 
creasing  force  of  Milaradowitch,  which  pressed  on 
from  the  south  and  east.  At  this  dreadful  moment, 
if  the  corps  of  Tormasoff  had  appeared  on  the  road 
to  the  right,  between  Krasnoi  and  Liady,  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  French  army  would  either 
have  been  compelled  to  surrender,  or  driven  back 
upon  the  Dnieper,  and  lost  in  the  marshes  and 


\: 
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forests  which  border  that  deserted  stream.      But  chap. 
Kutusoff,  having  discovered  that  the  Emperor  with  LXVIIL 
his  guards  was  in  Krasnoi,  delayed  the  march  of  his    1812- 
left  wing  till  eleven  o'clock,  so  as  to  give  that  formi- 
dable body  and  Mortier  time  to  defile  towards  Liady, 
before  Tormasoff  crossed   the  road — overawed,   it 
would  appear,  by  the  thoughts  of  driving  to  despera- 
tion so  great  a  conqueror,  or  desirous  of  securing, 
without  loss  to  himself,  the  destruction  of  the  corps 
of  Davoust.     The  consequence  was,  that  Napoleon, 
with  the  half  of  his  guards  who  had  survived  the 
battle,  got  through  in  safety  to  Liady,  while  Prince 
Gallitzin  carried  by  assault  the  village  of  Krasnoi j 
and  the  corps  of  Davoust,  severely  pressed  in  rear  by 
the  troops  of  Milarado witch,  and  cut  in  two  by  the 
advanced  guard  of  Tormasoff,   which   at    length  t        .. 
arrived  at  its  ground,  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  218, 223/ 
In  this  battle,  the  Russians  took  above  six  thousand  l^r,  a. 
prisoners,  forty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  two  standards,  *?f»  275. 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  baggage,  among  which  soe/soV. 
were  the  baton  of  Marshal  Davoust  and  part  of  the  445|  4^ ' 
archives  of  Napoleon.1 

Meanwhile,  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  which 
brought  up  the  rear,  left  Smolensko  on  the  morning  imminent 
of  the  17th,  after  blowing  up  part  of  the  ram-^ecre^ 
parts.     On  their  route  they  speedily  saw  traces  of duct  of 
the  ruin  of  the  Grand  Army ;   cannon,  caissons, 
dead  horses,  wounded  men,  arrested  their  progress 
at  every  step,  amidst  a  tremendous  cold  and  an  un- 
usual accumulation  of  snow.     Kutusoff,  informed  of 
the  situation  of  this  corps  by  the  papers  of  the  Em- 
peror found  at  Krasnoi,  prepared  for  his  reception. 
The  army  was  established  in  two  columns  on  the 
great  road,  facing  both  ways,  in  order  at  once  to 
prevent  any  attempt  at  a  rescue  by  the  French 
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chap,  troops  who  had  got  on  towards  Liady,  and  intercept 
Lxvni.  ^  conciujing  column  of  the  army,  while  a  body  of 
1812.    cavalry  was  detached  to  prevent  him  defiling  by 
the  right  of  the  great  road.     The  French  columns, 
ignorant  of  their  danger,  approached  on  the  18th, 
binder  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  the  banks  of  the  Loss- 
mina,  strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades, 
when  they  were  suddenly  assailed  by  repeated  dis- 
charges of  grape-shot  from  forty  pieces  of  cannon ; 
while  the  whole  heights  on  their  front  and  flank 
appeared  crested  by  dense  black  columns  of  infantry 
^ind  artillery,  ranged  in  order  of  battle.    To  a  pro- 
position for  a  capitulation,  the  intrepid  Ney  replied, 
"  A  marshal  of  France  never  surrenders  1 "  and  in- 
stantly forming  his  columns  of  attack,  advanced  with 
the  utmost  heroism  against  the  Russian  batteries. 
His  soldiers,  worthy  of  their  immortal  commander, 
dosed   their  ranks,   and  marched    with  hopeless 
^devotion  against  the  iron  bands  of  their  adversaries; 
*  Bout. M.  but  after  a  fruitless  action,  and  the  loss  of  half  their 
Segor.ii.'  numbers,  they  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  driven 
SS» 2®?!  back  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  field  of 

oUU.    rain, 

ii-310,312.  battle,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
462,I473?#  prisoners,  and  above  two  thousand  killed.1 

The  marshal,  perceiving  that  the  enemy's  position 
Glorious  could  not  be  forced  in  front,  and  that  they  were  ex- 
*etreat  of  tending  to  the  north  of  the  great  road,  to  prevent 
him  from  escaping,  as  Prince  Eugene  had  done,  form- 
ed  a  body  of  four  thousand  out  of  the<most  efficient  of 
his  troops,  and  with  these  retired  for  an  hour  on  the 
road  to  Smolensko,  when  he  suddenly  turned  to  the 
north,  and  moved  towards  the  Dnieper.  The  seve- 
rity of  the  cold  had  frozen  part  of  the  course  of  that 
river:  at  the  village  of  Syrokenie,  Ms  advanced  posts 
fell  in  with  a  peasant  who  conducted  them  to  a  point 
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where  the  passage  was  practicable,  and  he  succeed-  chap. 
ed,  during  the  night,  in  transporting  three  thousand  LXVIIX- 
men,  without  horses  or  artillery,  over  the  fragile    1812. 
ice,  to  the  opposite  shore.     He  even  waited  three 
hours  on  the  bank  before  venturing  across  the  river, 
to  give  time  for  his  stragglers  to  join  his  little  de- 
tachment; and  during  this  anxious  period,  the  heroic 
marshal,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  slept  quietly  on  the 
margin  of  the  stream.     The  remainder  of  his  corps, 
amounting   to  eight  thousand  five  hundred,   with 
twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  whole  bag- 
gage belonging  to  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians.    In  the  morning  of  the  19th,  a  column  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  was  surrounded  by  the 
Russian  cavalry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winnyia- '*■**£' 
Louki,  and  made  prisoners;    and  the  remnant  ofChamb.H. 
Marshal  Ney's  corps  was  assailed  by  the  Cossacks,  Se£ur>  \{m 
who  had  come  from  Smolensko  along  the  north  bank  ??2\3?.0- 

.  Bout.  u. 

of  the  nver,  and  compelled  to  abandon  three  hundred  225, 226/ 
prisoners  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon.1 

Ney    was  severely   harassed   by   Platoff  in  his 
retreat,   after  crossing   the   Dnieper.     For  above  Heroic 
twenty  leagues  he  marched  in  the  midst  of  six  thou-  j?ey during 
sand  of  these  Scythians,  who  hovered  incessantly hi*  retreat. 
round  his  wearied  columns.     On  one  occasion  the 
Cossacks  got  the  start  of  his  advanced  troops ;  and 
the  sodden  apparition  of  flashes  of  artillery  in  the 
midst  of  the  darkness  of  the  forest,  announced  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  their  enemies.   The  bravest 
fell  back  in  dismay,  and  gave  themselves  up  for  lost; 
but  the  marshal,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
ordered  the  charge  to  be  beat,  and  exclaimed,  "  Com- 
rades, now  is  the  moment ;  forward,  they  are  ours!" 
At  these  words,  the  surprised  soldiers,  imagining 
that  the  enemy  were  cut  off,  resumed  their  courage, 
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chap,  and  the  Cossacks,  dreading  an  overthrow,  fled  in 
Lxviu.  confUgion.   At  length,  after  undergoing  innumerable 
.1812.    hardships,  the  heroic  commander  brought  the  rem- 
nant of  his  corps,  hardly  amounting  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred armed  men,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Orcha ; 
and  the  Emperor,  who  heard  with  the  utmost  joy 
of  their  approach,  sent  the  Viceroy's  corps  to  their 
!  Goup   fi  assistance,  which  enabled  them  to  rejoin  in  safety 
lie.  segur,  the  other  corps  of  the  army.     Napoleon  exclaimed, 
b  3ut%.    "  I  have  three  hundred  millions  in  my  coffers  in  the 
^  ..      Tuileries :  I  would  willingly  have  given  them  to 
324, 32k  save  Marshal  Ney  I " l 

The  result  of  the  actions  on  the  16th,  17th,  and 
General  18th,  besides  one  hundred  and  twelve  pieces  of  can- 
the  battles  non  abandoned  near  Smolensko,  was  the  capture 

0  rasnoi.of  twenty-six   thousand  prisoners,  three   hundred 

officers,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  ten  thousand  killed  or  drowned ;  with  the 
loss  to  the  Russians  of  only  two  thousand  men.  The 
Grand  Army  was,  after  they  were  over,  reduced  to 
ten  thousand  combatants  and  twice  that  number  of 
stragglers.  The  history  of  the  revolutionary  wars 
can  afford  no  parallel  to  such  a  success  achieved 
at  so  small  a  sacrifice  to  the  victorious  party.  Napo- 
leon himself  bore  testimony  to  the  ability  with  which 

1  Segur,  u.  the  manoeuvres  on  his  flank  had  been  conducted.2 

The  skill  of  the  Russian  movements  is  the  more  to 
be  admired,  because,  with  a  force  inferior  upon  the 
whole  to  their  antagonists,  they  were  always  supe- 
rior at  the  point  of  attack.  Napoleon  left  Smolensko 
with  seventy  thousand  men,  of  whom  above  one-half 
were  still  efficient :  Kutusoff  arrived  at  Krasnoi  with 
only  fifty  thousand,  nearly  as  much  debilitated  by 
suffering  as  their  opponents.  It  must,  however,  be 
Admitted,  that  the  caution  of  the  Russian  commander, 
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however  praiseworthy  on  former  occasions,  was  mis-   chap. 
placed  on  the  18th  at  Krasnoi :  the  Russians  there.  LXVI1L 
though  not  superior  in  number  to  their  antagonists,    1812. 
were  supported  by  all  the  excitation  of  victory,  while  1  Bout.  iL 
successive  disasters  had  sunk  the  spirit  of  the  French ;  ??2* 

v  t*  •  •    Gourg.  u. 

and  the  chance  of  capturing  Napoleon,  or  even  his  215. 
principal  generals,  was   worth   purchasing  at  the  448, 449.1' 
hazard  even  of  a  defeat  to  a  corps  of  the  army.1  *      ^"'sia 
Although  the  Emperor  and  part  of  the  army  ciaus.  99. 
had  escaped  this  imminent  danger  at  Krasnoi,  yet  it  Horrible 
was  a  painful  sight  for  his  officers  to  behold  the  confusion 
straits  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  the  utter  dis-  Signed  in 
organization  which  pervaded  every  part  of  the  army.  ^fre,Mjh 
The  horses  having  all  perished,  or  been  reserved  by 
the  Emperor's  orders  for  the  wounded,  Napoleon 
himself  marched  on  foot,  with  a  birch  stick  in  his 
hand,  to  avoid  falling  on  the  icy  roads,  surrounded 
by  a  body  of  officers  who  still  preserved  some  sort  of 
regularity  of  appearance.      He  was  dressed  in  a 
Polish  cloak  with  rich  fur;   Berthier  was  always 
by  his  side,  wrapped  in  a  similar  costume :  part  of 
the  staff  followed  them  on  foot,  the  remainder  on 
horseback,  at  a  little  distance.     The  horse  artillery 
of  the  guard,  reduced  to  twelve  pieces,  with  the 
gunners,  all  dismounted,  closed  the  procession ;  on 
either  side  some  battalions  of  the  old  guard,  still 
marching  in  regular  array,  and  with  an  undaunted 
air,  averted  flank  attacks.    But  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  they  could  force  their  way  through  the 
crowd  of  straggling  soldiers,  baggage-waggons,  cha- 
riots, cannon,  and  camp  followers,  who,  pell-mell  and 
in  utter  confusion,  crowded  the  roads  in  the  roost 

*  *•  The  Russian  army  was  as  much  weakened  by  stragglers,  rick,  and 
the  cold,  as  the  French ;  but  it  had  the  great  advantage  in  the  end  of 
not  losing  those  left  behind.** — Fain,  ii.  313. 
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chap,  frightful  disorder.     Nothing  hut  the  devotion  of  the 

LXVIII  * 

1  officers  who  surrounded  him,  preserved  any  sort  of 

1812.  order  in  this  disorganized  multitude ;  hut  their  efforts 
»  Dumas,  were  incessant  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  Em- 
4&r  ""  peror,  and  they  succeeded  in  bringing  him  safely 
94  Charob  trough  ^e  appalling  confusion  with  which  he  was 
U.  447, 448.  surroun  ded.1 

The  whole  French  army  at  length  assembled  near 
^*JfouaOrcha;  but  they  exhibited  a  miserable  skeleton  of 
the  French  the  Grand  Army.     Out  of  forty-three  thousand  of 
cessation    the  guard  which  had  crossed  the  Niemen  five  months 
sia^pw!* "hefore,  there  remained  only  six  thousand;  but  they 
am*.         were   in   tolerable    condition,   and   had  preserved 
part  of  their  artillery.      Davoust  had  only  saved 
four  thousand  out  of  seventy  thousand;  Eugene, 
eighteen  hundred  out  of  forty-two  thousand ;  Ney, 
fifteen  hundred  out  of  forty  thousand.     Even  with 
the  aid  of  some  reserves  which  joined  them  on  the 
road  at  this  time,  the  army  could  barely  muster 
twelve  thousand  combatants.     The  marshals  vainly 
attempted  to  re-establish  order*  and  formed  a  party  of 
gendarmes  to  arrest  the  stragglers,  and  bring  them 
back  to  their  standards ;  the  punishment  of  death  had 
lost  its  terrors  to  men  who  expected  only  a  few  hours 
of  life.   The  severity  of  the  weather  abated  at  Orcha ; 
to  the  intense  frost  of  the  preceding  fortnight  suc- 
ceeded a  thaw,  which  rendered  the  bivouacs  at  night 
less  intolerable;  magazines  in  abundance  were  found 
in  the  town,  and  a  park  of  artillery  supplied  the  losses 
of  the  corps  in  that  essential  particular.   The  garri- 
son of  the  town  and  the  Polish  cavalry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  joined  to  the  army.     Kutusoff,  find- 
ing that,  during  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  action 
with  Marshal  Ney's  corps,  the  remains  of  the  French 
army  had  gained  the  start  of  him  by  several  marches 
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resolved  to  relinquish,  the  pursuit  to  his-  advanced  chap. 
guard,  and  give  the  mam  hody  seme  repose.  For  LXVAIL 
this  purpose  he  moved  his  headquarters,  by  easy  1812« 
marches,  to  Kopys.  on  the  Dnieper,  leaving  to  Witt- l  Boat.  m. 
genstein  and  Tchichagoff  the  task  of  completing  the  Gourg.  a. 
destruction  of  the  French  army.1  11273*277'' 

The  advanced  guard  of  Tchichagoff,  advancing  Cbamb.  ii 

445    Plana 

beyond  the  bridge  of  Borissow,  in  order  to  approach  98,  '99. 
Wittgenstein's  corps,  was  met  on  the  23d  by  tbeBreakin 
vanguard  of  Oudinot,  and  totally  defeated,  with  the  down  of 
loss  of  above  one  thousand  men.     His  troops,  in  of'doris?* 
consequence,  repassed  the  river  in  the  utmost  con-  j^j^f 
fusion ;  but  they  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  destroy  Napoleon 
the  important  bridge  at  that  place  in  their  flight.  Nov.  23. 
This  circumstance  still  exposed  Napoleon  to  the 
difficulty  of  throwing  a  bridge  and  crossing  the  river 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  army ;  a  difficulty  which 
was  not  diminished  by  the  intelligence,  that  on  the 
same  day  Wittgenstein  had  fallen  on  his  rearguard 
under  Victor,  and  made  fifteen  hundred  prisoners, 
by  which  that  corps  was  thrown  back  upon  the* 
the  centre  of  the  army,  slowly  dragging  on  their- 
weary  way  under  Napoleon  in  person.     They  met 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a  pine  forest,  and  Yio 
tor's  men  then  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  ghastly 
remains  of  that  once-splendid  array  traversing  the 
wood  more  like  a  troop  of  captives,  than  a  body 
of  armed  men.     The  squalid  looks  of  the  soldiers;- 
the  silent  tread  and  sunk  visages  of  the  men ;  their 
long  beards  and  smoke-besmeared  countenances  ;•  s«gniv a. 
the  vast  number  of  officers  and  generals  marching ^j^8^' 
without  troops,  promiscuously   with   the    common  ^.357. 
men;*  the  extraordinary  dresses  of  the  men,  com- 12, 13. 
posed  of  women's  pelisses,  old  carpets,  or  torn  cloaks* 
threw  the  troops  of  Victor,  who  had  been  kept  ignor- 
ant of  the  disasters  of  the  Grand  Army,  into  conster* 
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chap,  nation;   and  disorder,  the  most  contagious  of  all 
L&viii.  maiadjea^  began  rapidly  to  spread  through  their 

1812.    ranks. 
Forces  Oudinot's  corps  retiring  before  Wittgenstein,  soon 

which  after  j0iQed  Napoleon ;  the  remains  of  Dombrowski's 
now  col-  division,  and  some  detached  bodies  of  cavalry,  who 
inTthose  had  been  stationed  there  to  keep  up  the  communica- 
Thhicha  t^on8>  were  a^80  drawn  to  headquarters,  and  in  this 
goff  had  to  way  the  French  army  was  again  raised  to  thirty  thou- 
hira°Se  sand  combatants.  They  had  two  hundred  and  fifty 
'  guns  with  them,  which,  by  drafting  off  the  horses 
from  the  troops  of  Victor  and  Oudinot,  which  had 
comparatively  suffered  little,  were  all  in  a  state  of 
tolerable  efficiency.  The  numbers  of  the  array 
which  now  followed  the  standards  of  Napoleon  were 
much  more  considerable  than  its  intrinsic  power, 
for  it  was  followed  by  a  disorderly  rabble  of  forty 
thousand  stragglers,  hardly  distinguishable  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  efficient  combatants,  and  which 
made  the  army  appear  of  double  its  real  strength. 
Nearly  ten  thousand  of  these  might  be  expected,  on 
a  crisis,  still  to  range  themselves  round  the  standards 
of  the  Emperor ;  so  that,  after  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  disorganization  of  a  part  of  this  force, 
Napoleon  had  stil^at  his  disposal  a  body  of  forty 
thousand  combatants,  perfectly  armed,  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  fight ;  they  were  supported  by  a  powerful 
train  of  artillery,  and  all  were  penetrated  by  the  con- 
viction that  their  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  their 
own  courage  and  resolution.  To  oppose  this  still 
formidable  force,  Tchichagoff  could  only  reckon  on 
thirty-three  thousand  men,  of  which  one-third  was 
cavalry,  nearly  unserviceable,  in  the  marshy  shores 
and  wooded  banks  of  the  Beresina;  and  his  artillery 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces.  He  had 
no  chance,  therefore,  of  opposing  the  passage  of  the 
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river  by  main. force ;  but  the  real  danger  of  Napoleon  chap. 
consisted  in  this,  that  he  might  fall  with  superior  LXVHI* 
numbers  upon  the  French  advanced  guard  before  the  1812« 
main  body  could  come  across  to  their  assistance,  or,  Bout?!!*™ 
by  destroying  the  bridge  over  the  marshes  on  the  road  ®>5> 36?; 
to  Timbue,  render  their  further  progress  impracti- 128, 143," 
cable  even  after  passing  the  stipam,  or  delay  it  till^58^0111" 
the  approach  of  Wittgenstein  endangered  the  whole  J0*™0- in- 

army.1  Fain,  ii. 

397. 
Napoleon's  first  intention  was  to  have  joined  his  Tchicha- 

forces  to  those  of  Victor  and  Oudinot,  and,  withgj^4^7, 
their  united  force,  fallen  upon  Wittgenstein,  and2os. 
forced  his  way  across  the  Oula,  on  the  direct  line  Napoleon's 
to  Wilna.     But  the  excessive  difficulty  of  the  roads  situation™ 
in  that  direction,  leading  through  forests  and  mo-,ndld",i' 
rasses,  which  offered  no  resources  for  the  army,  and  tor  forcing 
the  experienced  strength  of  the  Kucsian  position  at  through. 
Smolensko,  having  compelled  him  to  abandon  that 
design,  he  moved  direct  upon  the  Be  res  in  a.     On  the 
road  he  received  the  disastrous  intelligence,  first,  of 
the  capture  of  Minsk,  and  then  of  the  storming  of 
the  t€te-du~pont  of  Borissow,  by  TchichagofPs  army. 
His  situation  now  appeared  altogether  desperate. 
The  only  passage  over  the  river  was  in  the  ene- 
my's hands,  while  the  sudden  thaw  had  broken  up 
its  wintry  covering,  and  filled  the  stream  with  frag- 
ments of  floating  ice,  which  rendered  it  apparently 
impossible  to  re-establish   a  communication   with 
the  opposite   shore.      In    front  was   Tchichagoff, 
guarding  the  stream  with  thirty  thousand  men ;'  on 
the  right,  Wittgenstein,  with  the  like  force,  who 
had  placed  his  troops  in  an  impregnable  position ; 
on  the  left,  Kutusoff  with  the  main  Bussian  army. 
In  these  critical  circumstances  the  Emperor  dis- 
played his  usual  genius  and  firmness  of  mind.     Far 
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chap,  from  despairing  of  his  fortunes,  he  resolved  to  ac- 

Lxvni.  cumiliate   his   force*  and  overwhelm  the  army  of 

1812.    Moldavia,  which  obstructed  the  direct  line  of  his 

return  to  Europe.     For  this  purpose  he  united  in 

one  solid  mass  the  remains  of  his  own  army,  the 

1  TcWcha-  corps  of  Victor,  Qudinot,  and  Dombrowski,  and  all 

ciaus.  99,  the  detachments  which  he  could  collect  in  the  neigh- 

Chimb.  m.hourhood,  and,  placing  the  corps  of  Oudinot  in  front 

49. 50.      and  that  of  Victor  in  the  rear,  set  out  on  his  peri- 
Fain,  ii.  ,    . 

39, 40.      lous  march.1 

To  conceal  his  real  intention,  Napoleon  made 
Napoleon:*  de  mon  strat  ion  &  towards  the  Lower  Beresina,  as  if 

S«S"eethe^8  d^g*1  wa*  to  cross  there,  and  unite  his  forces  to 

enemj  as  those  of  Schwartzenherg.     He  even  went  so  far  as 

point  of     to  make  considerable    preparations  for   a  bridge 

pa88*g0a    nearly  opposite  Brill  in  that  quarter.     Meanwhile, 

the  main  body  of  his  troops  were  collected  on  the 

heights  of  Borissow  ;  and  finding  that  his.  measures 

had  attracted  the  whole  attention  of  the  enemy  to 

the  lower  part  of  the  river,  he  began,  under  cover 

of  a  battery  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  throw  two 

bridges,  on  the  night  of  'the  25th,  over  the  stream, 

nearly  opposite  to  Studienka.    A  severe  frost,  which 

Nor.  24.    set  in  on  the  24th,  facilitated  the  approach  of  the 

artillery  and  caissons  to  the  river,  over  the  marshy 

meadows  which  lined  its  sides :  but  this  fortunate 

circumstance  redoubled  the  difficulty  of  forming  the 

bridges,  by  reason  of  the  floating  ice  which  was 

brought  down  by  its  waves.     But  nothing  could 

arrest  the  French  engineers.     With  heroic  devo- 

No7. 25.    tion,  the  corps  of  sappers  threw  themselves  into  the 

river  amidst  the  moving  masses  of  ice,  with  the 

water  up  to  their  shoulders  j  while  the  cavalry  of 

General  Corbineau  swam  across  the  stream  to  drive 

back  the  Russian  detachments  which  were  begin- 
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ning  to  collect  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  enemy  chap. 
were  defeated;  and  the  bridge  for  infantry  being  LXVm- 
at  length  completed  by  the  incredible  exertions  1812« 
of  General  Eble  and  the  French  engineers,  a 
brigade  of  infantry  was  soon  transported  in  safety 
to  the  opposite  shore.  By  a  singular  piece  of  for- 
tune, General  Tchaplitz,  who  commanded  the  Rus- 
sian troops  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  had 
been  recalled  by  Tchichagoff,  on  that  very  night,  to 
the  Lower  Beresina,  to  resist  the  attack  which  was 
anticipated  in  that  quarter.  In  the  morning  of  the 
2oth,  the  French,  who  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  Not.  26. 
watching  the  Russian  forces,  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment their  bivouacs  deserted,  and  their  batteries  in 
retreat,  at  the  very  time  that  the  bridge  was  begin- 
ning to  acquire  consistency.  Tchaplitz,  who  was 
soon  informed  of  the  passage,  made  all  haste  to 
return ;  but  he  found  the  advanced  guard  so  firmly 
established,  that  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge  them 
from  their  position.  Another  bridge  was  speedily 
completed  for  the  passage  of  the  carriages  and  artil- 
lery: fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  the  artillery  of 
the  whole  corps,  defiled  in  a  short  time  to  the  west- l  Jou.  w. 

197  108 

ern  bank;  the  whole  of  Oudinot's  corps  was  trans- Bout. n." 
ported  across  ;  and  the  Bussians  being  driven  back  JJ*'  367' 
to  the  thickets,  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  Napo-  Gourg.  h. 

142.  Fain 

leon  found  himself  master  of  the  important  defiles «.  376,376. 
that  lead  to  Zembin,  and  the  passage  for  his  army  f7haj£' UL 
secured.1 

During  these  critical  operations,   TchichagofF, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  lay  inactive  atTchichll_ 
Chabachwiezi,  obstinately  adhering  to  his  opinion  goffs  me«- 
that  the  serious  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  the  hearing  of 
lower  part  of  the  river.     He  even  adhered  to  this^P*8" 
opinion  after  he  heard  of  the  passage  having  com- 
menced at  Studienka,  conceiving  that  that  operation 
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chap,  was  only  a  feint  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the 

J Ireal  intentions  of  the  Emperor.   But  being  at  length 

n182?"  conv^nce<l»  ty  repeated  advices  from  Tcbkplitz,  that 
the  passage  was  seriously  going  forward  at  that 
points  he  made  all  haste  to  march  his  troops  in  that 
direction ;  while  Wittgenstein  haying  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  French  were  escaping  over  the  river, 
attempted  to  march  straight  to  Studienka,  in  order 
to  destroy  the  rearguard  on  the  left  bank ;  but  the 
state  of  the  roads  rendering  that  project  impracti- 
363°  s^i""  ca^e>  ^e  was  compelled  to  move  to  Staroi-Borissow. 
jom.  ir.    In  this  way  he  hoped  either  to  cut  off  Victor,  if  he 
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Fain,  ii. '  had  not  yet  passed  that  place,  or  to  follow  him  up 
Ouunbui  *n  *^e  direction  °f  Studienka,  if  he  had  anticipated 
62, 53.      his  movement.1 

The  corps  of  Victor  was  extended  along  the  left 
Capture  of  bank  of  the  Beresina,  as  far  as  Borissow,  w^hich  was 
neaux'i"    occupied  by  General  Partonneaux  with  a  strong  divi- 
wut°nby  s*on#     During  the  whole  of  the  27th  the  passage  of 
stein.       the  army  continued,  while  Victor's  corps  gradually 
'    drew  nearer  to  the  bridge ;  but  the  division  of  Par- 
tonneaux, which  formed  his  rearguard,  was  com- 
manded by  Napoleon  not  to  leave  Borissow  and  move 
upon  Staroi-Borissow  till  six  in  the  evening.    The 
consequence  was,  that  before  he  could  reach  the 
latter  town,  Wittgenstein's  army  was  firmly  esta- 
blished across  the  great  road,  with  his  front  facing 
the  line  by  which  alone  the  French  could  approach. 
Partonneaux,  finding  his  progress  interrupted  by  so 
formidable  a  force,  attempted  to  cut  his  way  through; 
but  his  troops  being  defeated  with  great  loss  in  their 
attempt,  and  finding  their  retreat  to  Borissow  cot 
off  by  Platoff,  who  had  come  up  with  his  Cossacks, 
he  was  compelled  to  capitulate  with  seven  thousand 
men,  including  eight  hundred  cavalry  in  the  best 
condition.     He  himself  endeavoured,  with  four  hun- 
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dred  men,  to  elude  bis  pursuers  during  the  obscurity   chap. 
of  the  night j  but  after  wandering  some  hours  in  the      VIIL 
dark  through  the  snowy  desert,  and  finding  every    1812. 
outlet  blockaded  by  the  enemy's  fires,  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  down  his  arms.     On  the  same  day  General 
Yermoloff,  with  the  advanced  guard  of  Kutusoff's 
army,  arrived  at  Borissow,  and  a  bridge  of  pontoons 
having  been  established  by  Tchichagoff,  his  corps 
was  instantly  passed  over  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
Moldavia  on  the  right  bank  ;  and  the  Russian  gene- 
rals having  met  from  Moscow,  Finland,  and  Bucha- 
rest, at  Borissow,  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  concerted 
measures  for  a  general  attack  on  the  French  army 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  for  the  following  day.  ^^^ 
Tchichagoff,  supported  by  Yermoloff,  was  to  assail  Bout.  h. 
Oudinot  and  the  French  main  body  on  the  right  Fain,  n. ' 
bank,  while  Wittgenstein  pressed  upon  Victor,  and^'m^m. 
threw  back  his   corps   upon  the  bridge   of  Stair60*61- 
dienka.1 

Tchaplitz  began  the  action  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th,  by  a  spirited  attack  on  the  corps  of  Marshal  The 
Oudinot ;  but  the  French  vanguard  having  been  sue- force  their 
cessively  reinforced  by  the  remaiif s  of  Ney's  corps,  ™Jongh 
the  legion  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  Imperial  guard,  TcMcha- 
the  Russians,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  were  com- corps, 
pelled  to  give  way,  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred 
prisoners.     The  French  cuirassiers  charged  with  so Nov-  28« 
much  impetuosity,  that  the  day  would  haye  been 
irretrievably  lost,  if  Tchaplitz  had  not  bravely  thrown 
himself  upon  the  victorious  squadron  at  the  head  of 
the  Bussian  hussars ;  and  Tchichagoff  having  at 
length  brought  up  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  the 
battle  was  restored ;  but  it  was  too  late :  the  French 
had  gained  the  defile  vital  to  their  safety  :  the  road 
to  Zembin  was  secured,  traversing  for  some  hundred 
yards  defiles  through  the,  marshes  where  the  narrow 
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chap.  chauss£e  was  laid  on  wood,  which  might  have  been 
Lxvfii 
1  burned,  and  the  retreat  of  the  French  entirely  stop- 

1812«    ped.     During  the  action  the  guard  and  the  corps  of 
Davoust  defiled  in  that  direction.     The  battle  con- 
tinued in  the  wood  between  Brill  and  Stackhow  with 
inconceivable  fury  till  midnight ;  the  French  fight- 
i  Bout.  ii.  lnS  w*th  the  courage  of  despair,  the  Russians  with 
?78.  Jom~  the  ardent  desire  to  complete  the  destruction  of  their 

IT.  201.  .  mi        i  i  i  »       i       «i 

TcMcha-  enemies.  The  loss  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides : 
F«n,  ii.'  that  of  the  French  amounted  to  nearly  five  thousand 
895, 400.  ju  tilled  and  wounded.1 

While  this  was  going  forward  on  the  right  bank, 
stiaokof  Wittgenstein  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
wittgen-  corps  of  Victor,  now  severely  weakened  by  the  loss 
the  troops  of  Partonneaux's  division.  After  a  bloody  struggle 
ontheiefi  General Diebiteh establishedabatteryoftwelvepieces 
so  far  in  advance  as  to  command  the  bridge,  and  the 
confused  crowd  of  soldiers,  chariots,  and  baggage- 
waggons  which  was  '  assembled  in  its  vicinity ;  and 
soon  the  balls  from  his  guns  began  to  fall  among 
them.  A  dreadful  tumult  instantly  commenced,  and 
the  whole  crowd  rushed  towards  the  bridges,  crush- 
ing each  other  irf  their  flight,  and  blockading  the 
passage  by  their  efforts  to  get  over.  As  the  Russian 
corps  successively  gained  ground,  their  batteries 
formed  a  vast  semicircle,  which  played  incessantly  on 
the  bridges  till  night,  and  augmented  to  despera- 
tion the  terror  of  the  multitudes  who  were  strag- 
gling at  their  entrance.  The  Russian  guns,  as  dark- 
ness began,  presented  an  immense  line  of  light,  from 
which  a  terrible  storm  of  round  shot  and  canister 
was  sent  forth  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Despair 
now  seized  upon  the  multitude  still  on  the  east- 
ern shore.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  the 
artillery-bridge  broke,  and  the  crowd  who  were 
upon  it,  pushed  forward  by  those  behind,  were 
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precipitated   into  the  water,  and   perished  miser-  chap. 

T  WTTT 

ably.     Infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  now  rushed  JL 1 

promiscuously    to    the    other    bridge,    which    was    *812, 
speedily  choked  up  :  through  the  frantic  crowd,  the  i  Segur,  a. 
caissons  and  cannon  were  urged  forward  with  unpi-  ^'  ^ 
tiable  fury,  ploughing  their  way,  like  the  car  of  Jag-  Bout.  u. 
gernaut,  through  the  dead  and  the  dying,  while  the  chamb.  Hi. 
weaker  were  every  where  pushed  into  the  stream ,;  |M 6£ 
and  thousands  perished  amidst  the  masses  of  ioe4<W- 
which  were  floating  on  its  waves.1 

In  these  moments  of  hopeless  agony,  all  the  va- 
rieties of  character  were  exposed  naked  to  view.  Frightful 
Selfishness  there  exhibited  its  baseness,  and  cow-^nber|^ 
ardice  its  meanness  ;  while  heroism  seemed  clothed  brok*»  &nd 
with  supernatural  power,  and  generosity  cast  a  lustre  devotion 
over  the  character  of  humanity.     Soldiers  seized  in- JjJjjj^J^ 
fants  from  their  expiring  mothers,  and  vowed  to  thl»  »wM 
adopt  them  as  their  own :  officers  harnessed  them-       g  * 
selves  in  the  sledges,  to  extricate  their  wounded  com- 
rades ;  privates  threw  themselves  on  the  snow  beside 
their  dying  officers,  and  exposed  themselves  to  capti- 
vity or  death  to  solace  their  last  moments.     Mothers 
were  seen  lifting  their  children  above  their  heads  in 
the  water,  raising  them  as  they  sunk,  and  even  hold- 
ing them  aloft  for  some  moments  after  they  them- 
selves were  buried  in  the  waves.     An  infant  aban- 
doned by  its  mother  Hear  the  gate  of  Smolensko, 
and  adopted  by  the  soldiers,  was  saved)  by  their 
care,   from  the  horrors  of  the   Beresina;   it  was 
again  saved  at  Wilna,  on  the  bridge  of  Kowno,  and 
it  finally  escaped  all  the  horrors  of  the  retreat.     It 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  terrific  scene  that  the  rear- 
guard of  Marshal  Victor,  which  had  nobly  sustained, 
during  the  whole  day,  the  arduous  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  passage,  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge.     His  troops,  with  stern  severity,  opened  a 
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chap,  passage  for  themselves  through  the  helpless  multi- 
tude, and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to 


1812.   pagg  over  tQ  the  opposite  shore.  Despair  and  misery 

had  rendered  them  incapable  of  the  exertion.     At 

length,  as  morning  dawned  and  the  Russian  troops 

approached,  the  rearguard  were  drawn  across  the 

bridge,  which  was  set  on  fire.     A  frightful  cry  now 

rose  from  the  multitude  on  the  opposite  bank,  who 

awakened  too  late  to  the  horrors  of  their  situation  ; 

numbers  rushed  over  the  burning  bridge,  and  to  avoid 

1  Srgur,  ii.the  flam es  plunged  into  the  waves;  while  thousands 

38o!  Bout,  wandered  in  hopeless  misery  along  the  shore,  and  be* 

3S68Jo     ^e^  *^e^r  I818*  hopes  expire  with  the  receding  co- 

iv.  203.     lumns  of  their  countrymen.   When  the  ice  dissolved 

408^  409.  in  spring  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  became  ma- 

Chamb.  is.  nxfest  ;  t welve  thousand  dead  bodies  were  found  on 

/ 1.     Lab.  7 

393,  395.  the  shores  of  the  river.1 

Such  was  the  dreadful  passage  of  the  Beresina — 
Results  of  glorious  to  the  French  arms,  yet  how  fatal !  The 
fuTpJ^" talent  of  the  Emperor,  the  firmness  of  the  soldiers, 
were  never  more  strongly  exemplified ;  but  it  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  Grand  Army.  Twenty-five 
pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen  thousand  prisoners,  and 
above  twelve  thousand  slain,  were  the  price  at  which 
the  passage  was  purchased.  The  corps  of  Victor  and 
Oudinot  were  reduced  to  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
troops  who  had  come  from  Moscow ;  the  army  no 
longer  preserved  the  appearance  of  military  order, 
but  a  confused  massof  forty-five  thousand  men  march- 
ed in  detached  groups  along  the  road  to  Wilna.  The 
Emperor's  moral  courage  and  transcendant  genius 
had  never  been  more  signally  displayed :  he  had  extri- 
cated himself  with  glory  from  a  situation  all  but  des- 
perate. Chance  favoured  him  in  presenting  a  place 
for  the  passage  so  favourable  as  Studienka;  but  it 
was  his.  eagle  eye  which  seized  it,  and  his  iron  mind 
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which,  in  such  awful  circumstances,  disdained  all  chap. 
thoughts  of  a  compromise.     His  colossal  fame  pre-  LXVIIL 


ceded  him,  and  prevented  every  adversary  from  ob-    in- 
structing his  path  :  Kutusoff  kept  aloof ;  Wittgen- 
stein delayed  his  march  till  the  Emperor  was  past ; 
Tchichagoff  was  paralyzed.     "You  see,"  said  Na- 
poleon, when  the  passage  was  effected,  "  how  one  211, 212. 
can  pass  under  the  beard  of  the  enemy.1 " 

To  complete  the  disaster,   the  frost,  which  for 
some  days  had  been  comparatively  mild,  set  in  on  the  Dreadful 
30th  with  increased  severity.     The  general  disorder  dl*?r*en 

*  °  which  now 

now  reached  its  height :  the  horses  of  Victor  and  ensued  in 
Oudinot's  corps,  and  all  those  which  had  been  col- 
lected on  the  retreat,  shared  the  fate  of  those  which 
had  accompanied  the  Grand  Army :  the  artillery  was 
gradually  abandoned;  the  cavalry  melted  away  ;  and 
Marshal  Ney  with  difficulty  could  collect  three  thou- 
sand men  on  foot  to  form  the  rearguard,  and  protect 
the  helpless  multitude  from  the  attacks  of  Platoff 
and  his  indefatigable  Cossacks.    For  some  days  Vic- 
tor shared  with  him  the  post  of  danger ;  and  by  their 
incessant  exertions  successive  rearguards  were  form- 
ed, which  rapidly  disappeared  under  the  severity  of 
the  weather  or  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.     Tchaplitz 
and  Platoff  continued  to  press  the  retiring  crowd;  and, 
on  the  4th  December,  captured  twenty-four  cannon  Dec.  4. 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners.     In  the 
midst  of  the  general  ruin,  a  guard,  called  the  "  Sa- 
cred Squadron,"  was  formed  of  officers,  to  surround 
and  protect  the  Emperor.  The  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed it  discharged  with  heroic  fidelity  the  duty 
assigned  to  them,  and  executed,  without  murmur- 
ing, all  the  duties  of  common  soldiers ;  but  the  se- 
verity of  the  cold  soon  destroyed  their  horses,  and 
the  Emperor,  in  the  midst  of  his  faithful  follower?, 
vol.  viii.  3  Q 
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chap,   was  obliged  to  march  on  foot  through  the  snow.  At 
Lxviii.  njghk  t^  biyouac  was  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 


1812.  still  unbroken  squares  of  the  Old  Guard.  These 
375  379,U  brave  men  sat  round  the  watch-fires  on  their  haver- 
389.  Jom.  sacks,  with  their  elbows  on  their  knees,  their  heads 

it  188. 

29th  Bull,  resting  on  their  hands,  and  seated  close  together ; 

s^uib.  striving  by  this  posture  to  repress  the  pangs  of  hun- 

^8-     ..   ger,  and  gather  additional  warmth  by  resting  on  each 

132.         other.1 

On  the  5th  Napoleon  arrived  at  Smorgoni.     He 

Napoleon  there  collected  his  marshals  around  him,  dictated  the 

l*Zyte   famous  29th  bulletin,*  which  fully  developed  the  hor. 

Paris.       rors  of  the  retreat,  and  explained  his  reasons  for  im- 
mediately returning  to  Paris.  "  I  quit  you,"  said  he, 
"  but  it  is  to  go  to  seek  three  hundred  thousand 
men.     We  must  make  preparations  for  a  second 
campaign,  since,  for  the  first  time,  the  first  has  not 
produced  peace.    You  know  to  what  our  disasters 
have  been  owing ;  the  Russians  have  had  little  to  do 
with  them :  peace  should  have  been  concluded  at 
Wilna  or  Smolensko,  but  for  the  extraordinary  blun- 
ders of  the  King  of  Westphalia  and  the  Duke  of 
Abrantes.    Bernadotte  is  dreaming  of  making  him- 
self emperor  in  my  place :  the  Russian  empire  would 
have  fallen  with  Moscow ;  but  the  English  torches 
turned  it  into  a  heap  of  ashes.     The  cold  has  done 
the  rest :  the  Russians  may  say,  as  the  Athenians 
did  of  themselves  under  Themistocles,  *  We  were 
undone  if  we  had  not  been  ruined.'     Nevertheless, 
the  campaign  of  Russia  will  always  be  considered  as 
the  most  glorious,  the  most  difficult,  and  the  most 
honourable  which  modern  history  has   recorded." 
With  these  words  he  bade  them  farewell,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  army  to  Mural*  and  set  out,  accom- 

*  See  Appendix  C,  Chap.  LXVIII, 
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panied  only  by  Generals  Caulaincourt,  Duroc,  and   chap. 
Mouton :  the  former  was  in  the  caleche  with  the  Em- 
peror,  the  two  latter  in  a  sledge  behind.    On  the  seat  i  1?1^; 
in  front  of  Napoleon's  carriage  was  the  Mameluke  423, 424! 
Rustan  and  Captain  Wasowitz  of  the  Polish  lancers.  JjJ|mb- m" 
These  were  his  sole  attendants  :  and  the  carriages  Segur,  a. 

393  394* 

were  followed  only  by  a  few  Neapolitan  horsemen.1    Goiirg.  ± 

The  departure  of  the  Emperor,  though  a  matter 176* 
of  congratulation  to  the  troops,  completed  the  disor-  increased  * 
ganization  of  the  army.     The  cold  increased  in  in-  [j^coid,0 
tensity  as  they  approached  Wilna,  and  at  length  *n*  dj*ead- 
reached  twenty-six  and  thirty  degrees  of  Reaumur,  tags  of  the 
corresponding  to  twenty-eight  and  thirty-six  below troops* 
zero  of  Fahrenheit.   The  officers  ceased  to  obey  their 
generals;    the  generals  disregarded  the  marshals;' 
and  the  marshals  contested  the  authority  of  Murat. 
Such  was  the  severity  of  the  cold  and  universal  suf- 
fering in  consequence,  that  no  pen  can  adequately 
describe  it.     The  hand  dropped  off  which  held  the 
musket,  the  tears  froze  on  the  extenuated  cheek. 
In  such  extreme  suffering  no  orders  could  be  obeyed, 
no  military  operations  thought  of;  subordination, 
in  almost  all  the  regiments,  entirely  ceased.     The 
private  soldiers,  relifeved  of  the  duty  of  preserving 
the  Emperor,  forgot  every  thing  but  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation.     The  colonels  hid  the  eagles  in 
their  haversacks,  or  buried  them  in  the  ground;  the 
officers,  who  had  hitherto  marched  round  that  sacred 
standard,  dispersed  to  attend  to  their  own  safety : 
nothing  was  thought  of  in  the  army  but  the  urgent 
pangs  of  hunger,  or  the  terrible  severity  of  the  cold. 
If  a  soldier  dropped,  his  comrades  instantly  fell  upon 
him ;  and,  before  life  was  extinct,  tore  from  him  his 
cloak,  his  money,  and  the  bread  which  he  carried  in 
his  bosom :  when  he  died,  one  of  them  frequently 
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chap,  sat  upon  his  body,  for  the  sake  of  the  temporary 

lxviil  warmth  which  it  afforded;  and  when  it  became  cold, 

1812.    feil  beside  his  companion  to  rise  no  more.      The 

watch-fires  at  night  were  surrounded  by  circles  of 

exhausted  men,  who  crowded  like  spectres  round  the 

blazing  piles :  they  sat  back  to  back,  closely  crowded 

together  for  mutual  warmth  and  support:  as  the 

wood  was  consumed,  they  continued  to  gaze  with 

indifference    on   the    decaying    embers,   incapable 

either  of  rising  to  renew  the  fuel,  or  of  seeking 

another  bivouac;  and  when  at  length  the  flames 

were   extinguished,   sunk  into  death    beside    the 

ashes.     The  position  of  these  melancholy  bivouacs 

was  marked  in  the  morning  by  the  circles  of  dead 

Rene-     bodies  which  surrounded  them,  and  attested  the 

Tableau    successive  groups  who,  during  the  night,  had  been 

Campde   attracted  by  their  light.     The  appearance  of  the 

Moscow,    corpses  was  very  peculiar,  and  inexpressibly  fright- 

Faiu,  u.     ful.     The  cold  stopped  the  circulation  exactly  as  it 

Chimb,  m.  h&d  been  when  exercise  ceased ;  the  bodies  sat  erect 

220, 225.  and  stiff  in  the  frozen  piles :  the  countenances  were 

403, 410!  as  coloured,  sometimes  even  as  florid  as  in  life ;  the 

407.'  Bout.  eyes  were  °Pen>  aQd  but  for  the  motionless  eyeball 
^408-  ...  and  icecold  cheek,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
149, 164.  '  the  dead  from  the  living.1 

Several  of  the  soldiers  became  mad  from  this 
Effects  of  frightful  accumulation  of  disasters ;  a-  still  larger 
Mtereon   number  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  fixed  idiocy, 
onheind8  w*"ck   rendered   them  incapable  of   the  smallest 
■oidion.    effort.   Their  eyes  fixed,  their  countenances  haggard, 
they  marched  on  amidst  the  crowd  without  knowing 
what  they  were  doing ;  and  if  addressed  or  asked 
where  they  were,  replied  only  by  the  stupid  glare  of 
insanity.  Commands,  outrages,  blows,  were  alike  un- 
availing to  rouse  them  them  from  that  state  of  fatuity; 
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they  moved  on  mechanically  till  night,  when  they  chap. 
perished.     Moral  courage  was,  with  a  very  few  ex- 


ceptions, found  to  be  wanting  even  in  the  bravest :    1812* 
overwhelmed  by  the  horrors  of  their  situation,  pene- 
trated by  the  idea  that  they  could  not  escape  death, 
almost  all  fell  into  a  state  of  profound  dejection, 
which  rendered   them  incapable   of   the  smallest 
mental  or  physical  efforts.     Deaf  to  all  representa- 
tions of  the  danger  of  their  situation,  they  persisted, 
when  not  entirely  worn  out,  in  declaring  themselves 
unable  to  move  further,  and  sitting  down  generally 
on  the  dead  body  of  a  comrade,  resigned  themselves 
to  rest,  to  Sleep,  and  death.   Those  whose  resolution 
was  proof  against  these  depressing  influences,  rarely 
in  the  end  escaped  the  same  fate,  though  their  vigour 
extended  their  sufferings  for  a  longer  period.     Dog- 
gedly they  marched  on  like  spectres,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  before  them,  as  if  nothing  could  divert  them 
from  their  resolution  to  get  forward ;  but  at  length  bSm^oI^ 
their  limbs  tottered,  their  steps  became  shorter  and  Tableau  de 
less  frequent,  they  fell  behind  their  comrades,  deep  Moscow, 
sighs  were  uttered  with  their  failing  breath,  tears  §m2Sjh. 
rolled  down  their  cheeks,  their  knees  smote  each222* *w. 
other,  and  they  fell  to  rise  no  more.1 

Such  was  the  severity  of  the  cold  which  succeeded 
the  passage  of  the  Beresina,  that  nothing  but  con-  J^Sui 
tinual  motion,  even  in  the  daytime,  could  resist  its  the  ex- 
effects.     Hardly  any  one  escaped  unhurt;  few  of  emeco  . 
those  whose  strength  preserved  life,  avoided  frightful 
mutilation,  often  worse  than  death  itself.  The  slight- 
est cessation  of  exercise  was  followed  by  a  congela- 
tion of  blood  in  the  veins,  fatal  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  limb,  erelong,  if  continued,  to  existence.     If 
the  exhaustion  of  fatigue,  or  the  imperious  neces- 
sity of  sleep,  closed  their  eyelids,  in  a  few  minutes 
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chap,  they  fell  into  a  deep  lethargic  slumber,  and  were 

1  YVTTT 

'  soon  reduced  to  a  frozen,  lifeless  mass.     Upon  the 


1812.    youthful  soldiers  of  Loison's  division,  composed  in 
great  part  of  German  conscripts,  who  had  for  the 
first  time  entered  upon  a  campaign,  the  frost  was  in 
an  especial  manner  fatal.   Young,  fresh,  unwearied, 
they  neither  perished  of  fatigue,  nor  of  the  weaken- 
ing effects  of  continued  hunger,  like  the  veterans  of 
the  Grand  Army;  the  terrible  cold  mowed  them 
down  at  once,  when  in  all  the  vigour  of  life.    A  few 
minutes,  sometimes  a  few  seconds,  completed  the 
work  of  destruction  ;  first  they  staggered  of  a  sud- 
den, then  for  a  short  space  marched  with  faltering 
steps;  their  heads  became  swoln,  their  countenances 
florid,  as  if  the  blood  was  forcibly  retained  in  its 
vessels.   Symptoms  of  paralysis  next  appeared;  their 
knees  shook,  their  arms  dropped  lifeless  by  their  side; 
their  muskets  fell  from  their  hands,  and  soon  they 
sunk  down  by  the  wayside.     Death,  however,  did 
not  immediately  close  their  sufferings;  often  they 
raised  themselves  half  up  on  their  elbows,  and  with 
fixed  and  haggard  look  watched  the  crowd  which 
Bourgeois,  was  passing  by ;  their  inflamed  eyes,  exuded  tears, 
Mow?™*    mixed  with  blood,  and  the  forced  contraction  of  the 
ch' *b%  musc^es  £ave  a  frightful  expression  to  their  counte- 
224,226.  nances,  which  continued  even  after  life  was  extinct1 
In  vain  numerous  detachments  joined  the  army 
Prodigions  between  Smorgoni  and  Wilna;  the  terrible  severity 
thedeuch-0^  *^e  c°ld>  an(*  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
"ffh       Grand  Army,  speedily  effected  their  dissolution. 
joined  the  The  division  of  Loison,  ten  thousand  strong,  which 
J^™       marched  from  Konigsberg  to  reinforce  the  army,  and 
came  up  with  it  shortly  after  the  Emperor's  depar- 
ture, was  almost  totally  destroyed  in  a  few  days,  and 
three  skeleton  battalions  only  reached  their  unhappy 
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comrades.     Twenty  thousand  recruits  had  joined  be-    chap. 
tween  the  Beresina  and  Wilnaj  and  yet  scarcely  J^IHL 
forty  thousand  of  the  whole  troops  reached  that  city,    1&1& 
all  in  the  last  stage  of  misery  and  despair.    Of  these 
only  nine  thousand  three  hundred  were  combatants, 
the  rest  being  a  famished  multitude.     During  this 
disastrous  retreat,  the  Russians  incessantly  pressed 
upon   the  retiring  army.      On  leaving  Smorgoni, 
their  rearguard  was  attacked  by  General  Tchaplitz, 
and  totally  destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-five 
cannon   and.  three    thousand    prisoners  ;    between 
Smorgoni  and  Ochixiany  he  again  came  up  with  the 
enemy,  and  dispersed  the  new  rearguard,  with  the 
loss  of  sixty-one  pieces  of  cannon  and  four  thousand 
prisoners ;  and  at  Medniki  he  captured  sixteen  can- 
non and  thirteen  hundred  prisoners.     On  the  road 
to  Wilna  he  took  thirty-one  pieces,  and  penetrated  i  Bout.  ii. 
into  the  town,  where  the  French  were  hardly  esta- 107' 408- 
blished ;    while  Platoff  proceeded  on  the  road  to  409.  Fain, 
Kowno,  and  cut  off  a  whole  column  of  one  thou- J|(  ^mbhk 
sand  men,  with  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery.1 

If  the  Russians  had  been  aware  of  the  state  to 
which  the  French  army  was  by  this  time  reduced,  c 
and  had  possessed  a  force  capable  of  taking  advan-  which  pre. 
tage  of  it,  the  miserable  remains  of  the  Grand  Army  French1  * 
might  in  the  last  stages  of  the  retreat  have  been  cap-  rJom  total 

°  9  .       °  *    destruc- 

tured  with  very  little  resistance.  But  they  were  in  tion. 
a  great  measure  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  disas- 
ter which  had  befallen  their  enemies  j  and  were 
themselves  labouring  under  calamities  scarcely  less 
appalling.  During  the  last  four  weeks  of  the  cam- 
paign, Wittgenstein's  corps  alone  sustained  a  loss  of 
ten  thousand  men,  though  there  was  scarce  any 
fighting:  the  main  army,  under  Kutusoff,  wa3  so 
fearfully  weakened  by  the  unparalleled  vigour  and 
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chap,  rapidity  of  the  pursuit,  as  well  as  the  extremity  of 

1-  cold,  that  rest  became  absolutely  necessary  after  the 

1812'    actions  at  Krasnoi,  and  it  reached  Wilna  only  thirty- 
five  thousand  strong.     The  Russians  could  not  con- 
ceive the  extent  to  which  the  French  corps  were 
reduced.     If  it  had  been  known  in  Germany,  the 
Tugendbund  would  at  once  have  risen  in  arms,  and 
the  mutilated  remnant  of  the  Grand  Army  would 
have  been  exterminated  ere  it  reached  the  Elbe. 
But  no  complete  corps  or  marshals  had  been  taken ; 
the  intercepted  orders  were  all  found  to  be  directed 
by  Berthier  to  the  commanders  of  corps,  as  in  the 
most  prosperous  periods  of  former  campaigns ;  and 
iii?^^^  *t  could  not  have  been  conceived  that  these  orders 
Oana.  98,  were  addressed  to  generals  at  the  head  only  of  six 
216.    '  *  hundred  or  a  thousand  men.1  * 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  but  attested 
The  Bus-  by  the  most  unexceptionable  medical  evidence,  that 
fered  more  during  the  whole  of  this  dreadful  retreat  the  French, 

coid'thali  to  w^om  *^e  c°ld  was  unusual,  bore  it  better  than 
the  French,  the  Russians;  and  that  of  the  survivors  almost  all 
were  Italians  or  Frenchmen  from  the  provinces  to 
the  south  of  the  Loire.  "  The  inhabitants,"  says 
Larrey,  who  was  chief  physician  to  Napoleon  in  the 
campaign,  "of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe, 
bore  the  cold  better  than  the  natives  of  the  northern 

*  The  following  was  the  strength  of  the  whole  combatants  of  the 
Grand  Army  which  reached  Smorgoni,  three  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  Beresina,  viz.  * — 


Infantry. 

Gentry. 

Old  Guard,        . 

.    2,000 

••  ■ 

1,200 

Young  Guard,    . 

800 

••• 

Rear-Guard,  under  Ney,    . 

.     1,800 

•  •• 

300 

Victor's  corps                     • 

.    2,000 

••• 

100 

Dayoust's  and  Eugene's  corps,    . 

400 

••• 

7,000        ...       1,800 
— Chjlmbbay,  iii.  94 ;  and  Njbt  to  Bbbtkbb,  Dee,  2,  1812. — IbtiL 
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and  moister  climates — such  as  the  Hanoverians,  the   chap. 

Dutch,  the  Prussians,  and  the  other  German  people : 1 

the  Russians  themselves,  from  what  I  learned  at  1812t 
Wilna,  suffered  more  from  the  cold  than  the  French; 
Three  thousand  men,  being  the  best  soldiers  of  the 
guard,  partly  cavalry  and  partly  infantry,  almost  all 
natives  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  were 
the  only  persons  who  really  withstood  the  cruel 
vicissitudes  of  the  retreat.  They  were  the  miser- 
able remains  of  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  seen 
defiling  over  the  bridge  at  Kowno,  six  months  before, 
in  all  the  pride  of  apparently  irresistible  strength."  l*m,  114. 

The  troops  had  hardly  begun  to  taste  the  sweets 
of  repose,  and  to  refresh  themselves  from,  the  im- 
mense magazines  which  Wilna  contained,  when  the 
terrible  cry  of  the  Cossacks  arose,  they  were  roused 
by  the  cannon  of  the  Russians,  and  compelled  to 
hasten  their  retreat.  A  helpless  crowd  rushed  out 
of  the  gates  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  December, 
and  speedily  arrived  at  the  foot  of  an  ascent  covered 
with  ice,  where  the  whole  remaining  carriages  of 
the  army  required  to  be  abandoned.  The  equipage 
of  Napoleon,  the  treasure  of  the  army,  the  baggage 
left  at  Wilna,  the  trophies  of  Moscow,  the  whole  re- 
maining artillery,  were  all  left  at  the  foot  of  that 
fatal  ascent.  In  the  confusion  of  leaving  the  city, 
the  old  guard  itself  was  for  a  short  time  dispersed, 

*  A  similar  fact  has  been  observed  regarding  the  British  troops  in 
India,  who  in  general  bear  the  fatigue  of  forced  marches  under  the 
burning  sun  of  that  climate  better  than  the  native  Hindoos,  who  have 
been  habituated  to  it  all  their  lives.  The  reason  seems  to  be  the  same 
in  both  cases;  viz.  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe,  having  their  constitutions  ripened  by  a  more  genial  climate,  are 
able  to  bear  the  extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold  better  than  those  whose 
constitutions  have  been  weakened  either  by  the  severities  of  the  arctic, 
or  the  relaxations  of  the  tropical  regions. 
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chap,  and  the  feeble  appearance  of  order  hitherto  pre- 
served disappeared;   the  officers  inarched  pell-mell 


1812,    ^yith  the  soldiers:  generals  were  seen  begging  suc- 
cour from  the  soldiers  whom  they  had  so  recently 
commanded.     Even  in  this  extremity,  however,  tbe 
wonted  courage  of  Marshal  Ney  was  not  wanting. 
He  voluntarily  hastened  to  the  rear,  and  out  of  the 
confused  mass  formed  a  small  corps,  chiefly  composed 
of  the  troops  recently  come  up  with  Loison,  with 
which  he  arrested  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.    The 
1  Lab.  416,  Russians  found  in  Wilna,  besides  immense  maga- 
^{I^Jzines  of  every  description,  above  fourteen  thousand 
Bout,  iu     soldiers,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  officers,  who 

411  412. 

Larrey,iV.  were  incapable  of  marching  further,  and  preferred 
Oiamb.iu.  becoming  prisoners  of  war  to  a  longer  continuance 
95-  of  their  sufferings.1 

At  length,  on  the  X2th  December,  the  French 
Passage  of  arrived  at  Kowno  on  the  Niemen,  when  three  thou- 
ofVowno!  sand  prisoners  were  taken  by  Platoff;.  and  on  the 
13th  they  passed  the  bridge,  in  number  about 
twentv  thousand,  of  whom  five-sixths  had  never  seen 
the  Kremlin.  Thus,  not  more  than  three  thousand 
of  the  vast  host  with  which  Napoleon  passed  Smo- 
lensko  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  left  the  Russian 
territory;  and  out  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand combatants  who  had  crossed  the  Niemen  since 
June,  twenty  thousand  alone  escaped  the  disasters 
of  the  campaign.  As  the  Imperial  Guard  defiled 
over  the  bridge,  an  old  grenadier  extended  on  the 
ground  attracted  the  attention  of  his  comrades. 
The  crowd  respected  his  undaunted  air,  his  decora- 
tion, and  his  three  insignia.  With  a  placid  eye  he 
viewed  the  approach  of  death;  and,  disregarding  tbe 
other  passengers  and  uttering  no  supplications,  he 
waited  till  one  of  his  comrades  was  near,  and  then, 
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collecting  all  his  strength,  he  raised  himself  on  his   chap. 
elbow,  and  exclaimed  to  the  soldier  about  to  succour 
him,  "  Your  assistance  is  in  vain,  my  friend :  the    1812« 
only  favour  which  I  have  to  request  is,  that  you  will 
prevent  the  enemy  from  profaning  the  marks  of  dis- 
tinction which  I  have  gained  in  combating  them. 
Carry  to  my  captain  this  decoration,  which  was 
given  me  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  and  this  sabre, 
which  I  used  in  the  battle  of  Friedland."     With l  Lab.  426, 
these  words  he  expired;    and  the  sabre  and  cross h. 4i3.out# 
were  carried  to  the  old  guard,  now  reduced  to  three  fSf™' ,i# 
hundred  men,  but  still  marching  in  serried  groups,  chamb.  m. 
and  preserving  even  unto  death  their  martial  and  go/ioo!"*" 
undaunted  air.1 

The  heroic  Ney  still  covered  the  rear  when  the 
troops  were  defiling  over  the  bridge.  Four  times  Heroic 
the  rearguard  had  melted  away  under  his  command,  conduct  of 
and  as  often  his  example  and  activity  had  re-  formed  this  occa- 
a  band  for  the  protection  of  the  army.  He  arrived 
at  Kowno  destitute  of  troops ;  a  few  hundred  of  the 
old  guard  alone  retained  the  use  of  their  arms,  and 
they  were  already  defiling  over  the  river.  Instantly 
collecting  seven  hundred  fresh  troops,  whom  he 
found  in  the  town,  and  planting  twenty- four  pieces  of 
cannon  remaining  there  on  the  redoubts,  he  made 
good  the  post  during  the  whole  day  against  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy.  On  the  following  day  he  still 
continued  the  defence ;  but  finding  that  his  troops 
melted  away  or  deserted  him,  he  seized  a  musket, 
and  with  difficulty  rallied  thirty  men  to  defend  the 
gate  of  Wilna.  At  length,  when  the  passage  of  the 
troops  who  could  be  persuaded  to  move  was  com- 
pleted, he  slowly  retired  through  the  streets  and 
across  the  river,  still  facing  the  enemy,  and  was  the 


sion. 
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chap,  last  of  the  Grand  Army  'who  left  the  Russian 
lxviii.  i.^,.^* rt„  i  • 


terntory. 


1812.        The  first  place  on  the  German  side  of  the  Niemen 
4H°Setmr  w^ere  any  °f  ^e  persons  who  had  got  across  could 
ii.  433, 434!  rest,  wasGumbinnen;  and  General  Mathieu  Dumas, 
Chamb.ui.who  had  with  great  difficulty  reached  that  place,  in 
172, 178.  consequence  of  a  malady  under  which  he  hadlaboured 
anceof"    ever  since  leaving  Moscow,  had  just  entered  the 
GumbL    h°use  °f  a  French  physician  where  he  had  lodged 
nen  after  when   passing  there  before  on   his  entrance  into 
fitemen,    Russia,  when  a  man  entered,  wrapped  up  in  a  large 
■raof"    cloak,  with  a  long  beard,  his  visage  blackened  with 
that  river  gunpowder,  his  whiskers  half-burned  by  fire,  but  his 
rearguard. eyes  still  sparkling  with  undecayed  lustre.    "At 
last  here  I  am.  What !  General  Dumas,  do  you  not 
know  me  ?"     "  No.     Who  are  you  ?"     "  I  am  the 
rearguard  of  the  Grand  Army — Marshal  Ney.    I 
have  fired  the  last  musket-shot  on  the  bridge  of 
Kowno ;  I  have  thrown  into  the  Niemen  the  last  of 
our  arms;  and  I  have  walked  hither,  as  you  see  me, 
across  the  forests."  With  respectful  solicitude,  Gen- 
eral Dumas  received  the  hero  of  the  retreat ;  the  bene- 
volent host  relieved  his  immediate  necessities ;  and 
he  soon  after  set  out  with  Dumas,  in  the  caleche  of 
the  latter,  on  the  road  for  Konigsberg.     When  the 
troops,  on   leaving   Kowno,   arrived  at  the  point 
where  the  passage  had  been  effected  five  months 
before ;  when  they  beheld  those  heights,  then  crowd- 
ed  with   splendid  battalions,    now  covered  by  a 
miserable  band  of  fugitives,  and  passed  the  remains 
of  the  bridges,  now  deserted,  which  then  groaned 

*  "  Was  there  ever  anything  like  this  exhibited  in  the  world  before; 
the  remains  of  500,000  men,  who  had  crossed  the  Niemen  in  such 
splendid  order  in  June,  now  recrossed  it,  pursued  by  a  detachment  of 
cavalry  P  "— Chambbat,  iii.  134. 
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under  the  march  of  glittering  squadrons,  the  magni-   chap. 
tude  of  the  contrast,  notwithstanding  their  present  LXVUI- 
sufferings,  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  even  of  the    1812. 
common  soldiers.  Casting  a  last  look  on  the  shores  of 
her  savage  regions — then,  so  ardently  desired  ;*  since, 1  Dumas,, 
the  scene  of  such  grievous  suffering — they  plunged  ^jTub. 
into  the  forest,  and,  abandoning  every  appearance  of  |27- 
military  order,  dispersed  like  private  travellers  over  429, 468.* 
the  boundless  plains  of  Poland.1 

The  only  corps  of  the  enemy  which  still  remained  Operations 
in  Russia,  was  that  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  twenty-  Macdonald 
nine  thousand  strong,  which  was  still  in  the  environs  nc5rRi5a» 

°7  m        andevacu- 

of  Riga,  and  that  of  Schwartzenberg  and  Regnier,  ation  of 
which  was  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  design  siaen  ten4- 
of  Kutusoff  was  to  cut  him  off  from  the  Niemen,  g°cr^w^t- 
and  throw  his  corps  back  upon  the  peninsula  ofzenberg. 
Courland,  from  whence  escape,  except  by  sea,  was 
impossible.  For  this  purpose,  the  corps  of  Wittgen- 
stein was  directed  to  descend  the  right  bank  of  the 
Niemen  to  Kowno,  and  move  upon  Gumbinnen  to 
cut  him  off  from  the  Vistula ;  while  the  garrison  of 
Riga,  now  considerably  reinforced,  pressed  upon  his 
rear.  On  the  18th  December,  Macdonald,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  totally  forgot  during  the  confu- 
sion of  the  retreat,  began  to  retire  from  Riga;  while 
the  Marquis  Paulucci,  governor  of  Riga,  detached 
ten  thousand  men  to  harass  his  retreat.  General 
Diebitch,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of 
Wittgenstein,  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  on  the  25th 
he  came  up  with  the  retiring  army,  and  boldly  threw 
himself,  with  only  two  thousand  men,  between  the 
French  troops  of  Macdonald  and  the  Prussian  auxi- 
liaries in  his  corps,  commanded  by  General  D'York, 
who  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  men.  The  gar- 
rison of  Riga,  pressing  him  in  rear,  and  the  troops 
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chap,  of  Wittgenstein  coming  up  to  separate  him  from 
LXV1IL  Macdonald,  D'York  conceived  it  no  longer  necessary 
1812.  to  risk  his  army  by  an  adherence  to  their  forced 
alliance,  and  on  the  SOth  December  signed  a  con- 
vention with  General  Diebitch ;  in  virtue  of  which 
the  Prussian  troops,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand, 
became  neutral,  and  only  awaited  the  commands  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  unite  themselves  to  the  vic- 
torious Russians.  Deprived  by  this  defection  of 
one-half  of  his  troops,  Macdonald  lost  no  time  in 
falling  back  to  Konigsberg,  which  he  reached  on 
the  3d  January,  with  the  loss,  in  various  skirmishes 
during  his  retreat,  of  fifteen  hundred  killed  and 
wounded,  and  above  one  thousand  prisoners.  The 
slowness  of  Wittgenstein's  advance  alone,  preserved 
the  remains  of  his  corps  from  total  destruction.  On 
the  other  side,    Prince   Schwartzenberg,  learning 

1  Bout  h  °*  fc^e  disasters  °f  t*16  Grand  Army,  and  finding 
413, 415,  that  the  corps  of  Sacken  opposed  to  him  was  strongly 
Segur,  ii.  reinforced,  fell  back  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 

jfm764'  an(*  **na%  evacuated  the  Russian  territory  on  the 
1813.'      7th  January.1    * 

While  these  unparalleled  disasters  were  destroying 
Napoleon's  the  noble  array  of  France,  Napoleon  was  rapidly 
tion^hh"  continuing  his  journey  through  Lithuania  and  Po- 

w^Lat  land-  0n  the  road  t0  Osmiana,  before  arriving  at 
Wilna,  be  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  by 
the  Russian  partizan  Seslawin,  who  could  easily  have 
taken  him  if  he  had  known  he  was  there;  and  on 
the  6th  December  reached  Wilna.  In  conversation 
with  Maret  there,  he  made  no  attempt  to  disguise 
the  extent  of  his  losses — "  As  to  the  army,"  said 
he,  "  it  does  not  exist:  for  you  cannot  call  an  army 
a  troop  of  stragglers  wandering  here  and  there  to 
seek  subsistence.     An  army,  however,  might  still 
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be  collected,  if  you  could  collect  stores  sufficient  to  chap. 
feed  and  clothe  the  famished  troops,  and  give  cloth-  LXVIIL 
ing  to  men  marching  under  a  cold  of  20°.     My    1812- 
orders  have  not  been  executed:  my  military  admini- 
stration have  foreseen  and  provided  for  nothing." 
Maret,  upon  this,  laid  before  the  Emperor  a  state- 
ment of  the  vast  magazines  which,  in  Wilna  at  least, 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  army.     "  You  restore  me 
to  life,"  cried  Napoleon  ;  "  desire  the  King  of  Naples 
to  rest  the  army  eight  days  here,  to  restore  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  army— to  impress  a 
new  character  upon  the  retreat.     Tell  him  that  I 
reckon  on  him,  and  that  he  has  the  safety  of  the 
army  in  his  hands."     With  these  words  he  set  out 
for  Warsaw,  in  a  sledge  given  him  by  a  Polish 
gentleman,  M.  Wibeski.     He  had  entered  Russia  at1Chamb... 
the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand  combatants — heios,  no. 
left  it,  accompanied  by  a  single  aide-de-camp.1 

No  words  can  express  the  astonishment  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Wilna,  when  the  scattered  remains  of  the  Astonish- 
French  army  began  to  drop  in  in  frightful  disorder,  wuna 
resembling  rather  a  troop  of  beggart  than  a  warlike  preach™- 
array.   They  had  seen  the  Grand  Army,  five  months  *™™  ar- 
before,  defile  through  their  streets  in  all  the  pomp 
of  war,   in  all  the   pride  of  irresistible   strength. 
Maret  had  skilfully  managed  the  government  in  Na- 
poleon's absence,  and  so  disguised  the  facts  which  he 
had  communicated,  that  the  people  were  in  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  real  events  of  the  campaign.     They 
believed,  as  they  had  been  told,  that  the  French  had 
been  victorious  in  every  encounter;  the  Russians 
were  on  the  point  of  submission:  the  Imperial  eagles 
had  left  Moscow  only  to  shun  a  pestilential  heap  of 
ruins, and  toobtain  comfortable  winterquarters  in  the 
country  they  had  conquered.     It  was  in  the  midst 
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chap,  of  these  gratifying  official  announcements,  that  sinis- 
Lxvin.  jer  rumours  began  to  spread  of  a  dreadful  disaster 


1812.  which  had  befallen  the  Grand  Army,  and  that  they 
might,  erelong,  have  its  remains  within  their  walls. 
Little  credit,  however,  was  given  to  these  reports, 
which  were  set  down  to  the  machinations  of  the 
Russian  faction  ;  the  faith  of  the  great  majority  in 
the  star  of  the  Emperor  was  too  firm  to  be  shaken. 
It  may  be  conceived,  then,  what  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  inhabitants,  when  the  woful  remains  of 
the  French  army,  clothed  in  furs,  pelisses,  and  old 
carpets,  great  part  mutilated  by  the  cold,  a  still 
greater  number  without  arms,  began  to  enter,  in  utter 
confusion,  and  with  hardly  the  vestige  of  military 
appearance.  Consternation  instantly  seized  every 
mind:  the  shops  were  all  shut,  and  with  speechless 
horror  the  inhabitants  listened  to  the  dreadful  de- 
iiiCio£b-  tails  of  which  the  appearance  of  the  troops  gave  such 
105, 125.  fearful  confirmation.1 

During  the  time  that  this  long  course  of  disasters 
Sufferings  was  befalling  the  Grand  Army,  Warsaw  and  the 
during  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  had  been  the  victims  of 
campaign.  ^  most  uninterrupted  suffering.  Great  as  was  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  ardent  their  desire  to  regain 
their  national  independence,  and  throw  off  the  hated 
yoke  of  Russia,  they  had  yet  sunk  under  the  enor- 
mous burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  the  continual 
passage  of  the  troops,  and  the  enormous  requisitions 
of  the  French  emperor.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  War- 
saw, though  possessing  only  a  population  of  little 
more  than  four  millions  of  souls,  had  already,  during 
the  campaign,  furnished  eighty-five  thousand  men  to 
the  Grand  Army,  and  their  swords  had  drunk  as  deep 
of  the  Russian  blood  as  those  of  any  troops  in  the 
vast  array,  both  at  Smolenskp  and  Borodino.    This 
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supply  of  men,  great  as  it  was,  however,  was  far  chap. 
from  keeping  pace  with  the  gigantic  conceptions  of  Lxvm* 
Napoleon ;  and  the  Polish  battalions  were  so  com-    1812« 
pletely  lost  in  the  immense  multitude  of  armed  men    * 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  that  Napoleon  fre- 
quently complained  that  he  had  never  seen  any  Poles 
at  all  in  his  army.     Nevertheless,  situated  as  the 
Grand  Duchy  was,  it  was  truly  surprising  how  its 
inhabitants  had  been  capable  of  making  the  efforts 
which  they  actually  did.   The  pay  of  the  troops  had 
long  since  ceased ;  the  Government,  deeply  in  debt, 
was  unable  to  borrow  money  from  any  of  the  capital- 
ists in  Europe ;  and  the  greatest  proprietors  had  been 
obliged  to  pay  eighty  per  cent  for  the  money  they 
were  necessitated  to  borrow  to  meet  the  requisitions. 
Prince  Czartorinski  was  compelled  to  leave  Warsaw 
from  absolute  inability  to  maintain  his  family  there ; 
and  the  Princess  Radziwill,  wife  of  the  richest  noble 
in  Poland,  was  so  reduced,  that  she  could  not  com- 
mand money  to  send  home  two  lady's-maids  whom 
she  had  brought  from  France  and  England:  the' 
whole  public  authorities  were  six  months  in  arrear  of 
their  salaries;  and  those  to  whom  the  great  proprie- 
tors were  indebted,  were  unable  to  extract  from  them 
a  single  farthing  in  payment.     In  the  midst  of  this 
universal  misery,  the  requisitions  for  the  Grand  Army 
were  incessant;  no  representations  could  convince 
Napoleon  of  the  state  of  impoverishment  to  which 
Poland  had  been  reduced ;  taxes,  at  his  command,  r Amb^' 
were  laid  on,  but  they  produced  nothing;  and  move-8*^ kVar- 
able  columns  of  troops  traversed  the  country  in  every  1812, 84, 
direction,  seizing  without  mercy  the  ^riculturalo'^^ 
produce  of  the  peasants,  who  were  universally  re-5* 
duced  to  beggary  by  the  exactions!1 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  unparalleled  suffering, 

VOL.  VIII.  3  R 
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chap,  it  was  announced  to  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  one  morning 
lxviii.  eariy^  on  fae  10th  of  December,  that  a  travelling  car- 


1812.  riage  in  %  great  haste  had  driven  into  the  Hotel 
Napoieoti  d'Angleterre  at  Warsaw,  and  that  his  immediate 
Yf*n&*  presence  was  required.  He  lost  no  time  in  going 
there,  and  found  in  the  court-yard  a  small  travelling 
britschka,  placed,  without  wheels,  on  a  coarse  sledge 
made  of  four  pieces  of  rough  fir-wood,  which  had 
been  almost  dashed  to  pieces  in  entering  the  gateway. 
Two  other  travelling-carriages*  still  ruder  in  their 
construction,  stood  beside  it  Caulaincourt  speedily 
appeared,  and  taking  the  abbe  by  the  hand,  led 
him  into  a  small  dark  apartment,  with  the  windows 
half-shut,  and  in  a  corner  of  which  a  servant  girl 
was  striving  in  vain  to  light  a  fire  with  green  damp 
billets  of  wood.  A  figure  wrapped  up  in  a  rich  pelisse, 
was  placed  with  its  back  to  the  fire  as  the  abb£  en- 
tered ;  it  turned  round  on  hearing  the  sound  of  foot- 
203,210.  'steps,  and  Napoleon  stood  before  him.1 

"  Ah!  is  it  you,  Ambassador?9'  said  the  Emperor. 
His  re-     %<  You  have  given  me  much  uneasiness,"  replied  the 
^nverea-  akbe,  w^^  ^eeP  emotion;  "  but  I  see  you  well,  and 
tion  with   I  am  content"    After  some  further  conversation,  the 
de  Pradt  abbe,  upon  the  Emperor  enquiring  what  contribu- 
tions could  be  furnished  by  the  Grand  Duchy,  ex- 
plained to  him  the  state  of  destitution  to  which 
Poland  had  been  reduced,  and  the  great  exertions  it 
had  made  for  furnishings  for  his  army.     "  What!" 
rejoined  the  Emperor,  "I  have  not  seen  a  Pole  in  my 
ranks."  "  There  were  eighty- two  thousand,  neverthe- 
less;" replied  the  abbe,  "  but  they  were  drowned  in 
the  immensity  of  your  Majesty's  armament."   "  What 
would  the  Poles  be  at  V9  rejoined  the  Emperor.   **  To 
be  Prussians  if  they  cannot  be  Poles  ?    And  then  why 
not  Russians  ?"  with  a  sarcastic  air.     "  Come,  abbe, 
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we  must  raise  ten  thousand  Polish  Cossacks :  a  lance  chap. 
and  a  horse  are  enough  for  each  man.     With  them  LXVIIL 
we  will  soon  stop  the  Russians.     From  the  sublime    1812. 
to  the  ridiculous  is  hut  a  step.     Dangers!  I  have 
seen  none  of  them.     I  am  never  so  well  as  in  agita- 
tion :  the  greater  the  tumult,  the  better  I  feel.    None 
but  the  rots  faineants  grow  fat  in  their  palaces. 
Horseback  and  camps  for  me.   From  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous  is  but  a  step.  I  see  you  are  all  in  alarm 
here.   Bah  I  The  army  is  superb.  I  have  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men :  I  have  always  beaten  the 
Russians;  they  never  venture  to  stand  against  me. 
They  are  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Eylau  and  Fried- 
land. 

"  We  will  maintain  our  position  at  Wilna.  I  am 
going  to  raise  three  hundred  thousand  men.  Success 
will  embolden  the  Russians.  I  will  give  them  two  or 
three  battles  on  the  Oder,  and  in  six  months  I  will 
be  again  on  the  Niemen.  I  have  more  weight  on 
the  throne  than  at  the  head  of  the  army :  I  left  the 
troops,  indeed,  with  regret;  but  it  was  necessary,  to 
watch  over  Austria  and  Prussia.  All  that  has  hap- 
pened is  nothing;  it  is  the  effect  of  the  climate,  and 
that  is  all.  The  enemy  are  nothing :  I  have  beat 
them  wherever  I  met  them.  They  thought  they 
would  cut  me  off  at  the  Beresina;  but  I  soon  got 
quit  of  that  fool  of  an  admiral,  (I  never  could  pro- 
nounce his  name.)  Their  position  was  superb;  fif- 
teen hundred  toises  of  a  marsh,  a  river.  But  what 
then?  I  got  through  them  all.  It  is  then  you  see 
who  have  the  strong  minds.  I  have  often  been 
harder  pushed  before.  At  Marengo,  I  was  beaten 
till  six  o'clock  at  night;  next  day  I  was  master  of 
all  Italy.  At  Essling,  they  thought  they  would  stop 
me ;  that  archduke  has  published  I  know  not  what 
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chap,  on  the  subject.     I  could  not  prevent  the  Danube 
lxviii.  ,prnifn  yjgjjjg  8ixteen  feet  in  one  night;    but  for  that, 

1812.   it  was  all  0ver  with  Austria.     But  it  was  written  in 
heaven  that  I  should  marry  an  archduchess. 
"  So  also  in  Russia.     Could  I  prevent  it  from 
£xt*aor-  freezing  ?     They  came  and  told  me  every  morning 
M^wUchthat  I  had  lost  ten  thousand  horses  during  the 
he  ex-      night.     Well :  a  good  journey  to  them.     Our  Nor- 
man  horses  are  less  hardy  than  the  Russian ;  they 
cannot  resist  more  than  nine  degrees  of  cold.    It  is 
the  same  with  the  Germans.     Go  and  look  for  the 
Saxons  or  the  Bavarians.     You  won't  find  one  of 
them  alive.     Perhaps  they  may  say  I  lingered  too 
long  at  Moscow j  possibly  I  did  so ;  but  the  weather 
was  fine,  and  I  expected  peace :  the  winter  set  in 
before  its  usual  time.     I  sent  Lauriston,  on  the  5th 
of  October,  to  negotiate  for  peace :    I  thought  of 
going  to  St  Petersburg ;  I  had  time  enough  to  win- 
ter there,  or  in  the  south  of  Russia. 

"  The  King  of  Naples  will  hold  good  at  Wilna. 
Politics  Are  a  great  drama;  he  who  ventures  nothing 
will  win  nothing.  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous is  but  a  step.  The  Russians  have  shown  them- 
selves ;  they  have  clouds  of  Cossacks ;  that  nation, 
after  all,  is  something.  The  crown  peasants  love 
the  Government;  the  nobles  have  mounted  on  horse- 
back ;  they  proposed  to  me  to  declare  the  slaves 
free ;  I  would  not  do  so :  a  general  massacre  would 
have  followed.  I  made  a  regular  war  on  Alexander; 
but  who  could  have  thought  they  would  have  struck 
such  a  stroke  as  the  burning  of  Moscow?  They  attri- 
bute it  to  us,  but  it  was  truly  themselves  who  did  it. 
It  would  have  done  honour  to  ancient  Rome.  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  corps  diplomatique. 
They  are  nothing  but  titled  spies  sent  to  send  bul- 
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letins  of  what  we  are  about  to  their  courts.    I  won't  chap. 
go  through  Silesia — ah,  ah !   Prussia.     From  the  LXVIIL 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a  step."   The  Em-    1812. 
peror  ran  on  in  this  way  for  above  three  hours,  du- 
ring which  time  the  fire,  which  had  at  length  kindled, 
gradually  went  out,  and  all  in  the  apartment  were 
perishing  of  cold ;  but  he  himself  experienced  no 
inconvenience,  so  completely  was  his  mind  absorbed 
in  the  subjects  of  the  conversation.  At  length,  it  being 
announced  that  the  carriage  was  ready,  Napoleon  and 
Caulaincourt  mounted  the  sledge,  and  upon  the  per- 
sons present  enquiring  anxiously  for  his  health,  he 
exclaimed,  "I  never  was  better:  if  I  had  the  devil 
himself  on  board,  I  think  I  would  not  be  a  bit  the 
worse ! "     With  these  words  he  waved  adieu  to  his 
attendants,  set  out  in  his  humble  conveyance,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  the  gloom  of  a  Polish  winter.    In 
setting  off,  the  sledge  was  all  but  overturned  by1D  p,t 
running  against  the  post  of  the  gate  of  the  court-  212, 220. 
yard  of  the  inn.1 

The  scattered  troops  of  the  Grand  Army  continued 
to  retreat  through  the  Polish  territory,  still  pursued  Retreat  of 
by  the  Russians,  who  continued  to  take  numbers  of  ^et^main8 
prisoners.     The  town  of  Konigsberg  was  speedily Grand 
filled  with  sick  and  wounded  men :  above  ten  thou-  goni^s- 
sand  were  soon  collected  at  that  town,  almost  all  of  ^t^d 
whom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.      The 
French  generals  made  a  vain  attempt  to  rally  the 
troops  on  the  Vistula;  but  their  diminished  numbers 
precluded  all  hope  of  maintaining  that  position. 
Numbers  who  had  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  retreat, 
fell  victims  to  the  sudden  change  of  temperature,  and 
the  resumption  of  the  usages  of  civilized  life  which 
followed  their  return  to  Prussia.     The  shattered 
remains  of  the  army  were  collected  in  Dantzic,  to 
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chap,  secure  that  important  military  position.    Thirty-five 

lxviii.  thousand  men,  of  seventeen  different  nations,  were 

1812.    there  assembled,  and  the  remainder  fell  back  to 

1  Segur,ii.  Fosen  on  the  Oder.    The  Russians  stopped  the  march 

ATI     4TQ 

Bout,  u.'  of  their  troops,  already  almost  exhausted,  at  Kaliscb, 

Fain^°'  *n  ^e  enc^  °^  Januar7  >  an^  ^us  terminated  this 
280.         memorable  campaign.1 

On  the  22d  December,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Arrival  of  arrived  at  Wilna,  and  hastened  to  award  to  the 
£!*wSu*  trooPs  the  rewards  which  their  glorious  services 
and  bom-  merited.     He  found  the  city  overwhelmed  with  pri- 

ble  state  of 

the  hospi-  soners  and  wounded  men ;  contagious  diseases  speed- 
uu'  ily  appeared ;  and  the  mortality  soon  became  exces- 
sive both  among  the  victors  and  the  vanquished* 
History  has  not  preserved  a  more  noble  instance  of 
fortitude  and  humanity  than  was  exhibited  by  that 
great  man  on  this  occasion.  The  condition  of  the 
prisoners  till  his  arrival  was  horrible  beyond  con- 
ception. Huddled  together  in  hospitals,  without 
either  fire,  water,  medicines,  beds,  or  straw,  they 
lay  on  the  hard  floor,  often  in  the  last  stage  of  ex- 
haustion or  disease.  Hundreds,  in  consequence, 
died  every  day,  whose  bodies  were  thrown  out  of  the 
windows  into  the  streets  by  the  soldiers  in  attend- 
ance ;  but  their  place  was  immediately  supplied  by 
multitudes  of  others,  who  crawled  continually  into 
these  abodes  of  wretchedness,  often  only  to  draw 
their  last  breath  within  its  walls.  Hard  biscuit  was 
all  they  had  for  food;  and  their  only  drink  the 
snow  which  the  least  injured  among  them  brought 
in  from  the  streets  and  courtyards  of  the  buildings. 
The  frightful  accumulation  of  gangrene  wounds  and 
expiring  sickness ;  the  multitudes  who  crowded,  not 
only  the  apartments  but  even  the  stairs  of  the  hos- 
pitals ;  and  the  putrid  smell  of  above  six  thousand 
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bodies  which  lay  unburied  in  their  vicinity,  had.  en-  chap. 
gendered  a  dreadful  contagious  fever,  of  which  hun-  LXVIIL 
dreds  died  every  day,  and  which,  for  several  sue-    1812. 
ceeding  years,   spread   its   ravages   through  every  ^g*^1"" 
country  in  Europe,1  segur,  h. 

Into  these  hidden  dens  of  misery  the  Emperor  oginskyv. 
Alexander  and  his  brother  Constantino  immediately  "' 100, 
entered,  on  their  arrival  at  Wielmar,  on  the  22d  of  De-  Humanity ; 
cember.     Profoundly  moved  by  the  dreadful  spectacle  ££e  of °r" 
of  human  suffering  which  was  there  exhibited,  the  Alexan^r, 
Czar  instantly  took  the  most  efficacious  measures 
to  assuage  the  universal  suffering.  Without  casting  a 
thought  upon  the  consideration  that  most  of  these  un- 
fortunate wretches  had  been  his  enemies,  he,  along 
with  Constantine,  distributed  money  largely  among 
them.     His  own  physicians,  including  the  able  and 
intrepid  Dr  Wylie,  who  never  left  his  person,  were 
sent  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  putting 
a  stop  to  these  horrors  :  out  of  his  own  purse,  the 
Emperor  discharged  a  large  part  of  the  arrears  of 
pay  due  to  the  troops  of  his  enemies,  and  established 
vest  hospitals  in  the  palaces  of  the  city,  where  the 
French  sick  and  wounded  were  placed  beside  and 
equally  well  treated  with  the  Russian.     The  dead 
bodies  in  the  streets  were  collected  and  burned) 
they  amounted  to  the  astonishing  number  of  seven- 
teen thousand.     The  total  number  consumed  there, 
and  brought  in  from  the  vicinity,  exceeded  thirty 
thousand.     The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  rivaled 
his  brother  in  these  acts  of  mercy.     Several  of  the 
wounded  were  brought  to  his  apartments,  and  tended 
there  ;  and  he,  in  consequence,  caught  the  prevailing 
epidemic,  and  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
though,  at  length,  the  strength  of  his  constitution 
carried  him  through  its  dangers.    Shortly  after,  all 
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chap,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  whose  subjects  were  lying  in 
LXVI1L  the  hospitals  at  Wilna,  transmitted  money  to  theEm- 
1812.  peror  to  relieve  their  distresses.  Napoleon  alone,  en- 
grossed with  the  cares  of  his  situation,  sent  none. 
Alexander  and  Constantine,  however,  were  indefati- 
gable in  their  attentions  to  the  prisoners  during 
several  weeks  that  they  remained  at  Wilna;  and 
the  Emperor,  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  published 

i4Ra?48i,-a  8eneral  amnesty  to  the  Polish  nation  for  any  part 
Oginski,k  they  might  have  taken  in  the  insurrection  against 
Rmt.  ii.  hi8  government ;  terminating  thus  a  campaign  of 
Hl46^egar'  unexampled  dangers  and  glory  by  deeds  of  unprece- 
Deo.  22.    dented  mercy.1  * 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Alexander  addressed 

Noble  pro-  from  Wilna  a  noble  proclamation  to  the  soldiers,  in 

of  A?ex°-Q  which,  without  underrating  their  glorious  exploits, 

£d8oi<Uers^e  a8cri^ed  the  success  which  had  been  attained 

mainly  to  the  protection  of  Heaven.     " Soldiers! 

The  year  is  past — that  glorious  and  ever-memorable 

year  in  which  you  have  hurled  to  the  dust  the  pride 

of  the  insolent  aggressor.     It  is  past ;    but  your 

heroic  deeds  will  never  pass ;  time  will  never  efface 

their  recollection :  they  are  present  in  the  hearts  of 

18131'      your  contemP°rar*es  5  they  will  live  in  the  gratitude 

of  posterity.     You  have  purchased  with  your  blood 

the  independence  of  your  country  against  so  many 

powers  leagued  together  for  its  subjugation.     Yon 

have  acquired  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  Russia,  and 

*  The  author  is  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  the  preceding'  account 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine on  this  occasion,  which  is  given  by  all  the  historians,  both 
French  and  Russian,  who  have  treated  on  the  subject,  by  the  account 
which  he  himself  received  in  Paris,  in  May  1814,  from  his  esteemed 
friends,  Sir  James  Wylie  and  Sir  Alexander  Crichton,  phywciaM 
to  the  Emperor,  who  were  engaged  with  him  in  these  heroic  acts  of 
mercy. 
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the  admiration  of  the  world.     You  have  proved  by  chap. 

LXVIII 

your  fidelity,  your  valour,  and  your  perseverance, 


that  against  the  hearts  filled  with  love  to  God  and  18l2# 
devotion  to  their  country,  the  most  formidable  efforts 
of  the  enemy  are  like  the  furious  waves  of  the  ocean, 
which  break  in  vain  on  the  solid  rocks,  and  leave 
nothing  but  scattered  foam  around  them.  Desirous 
to  distinguish  all  those  who  have  shared  in  the  im- 
mortal exploits,  I  have  caused  medals  to  be  struck 
from  silver  which  has  been  blessed  by  our  holy 
church.  They  bear  the  date  of  the  memorable  year 
1812.  Suspended  by  a  blue  riband,  they  will  serve 
to  decorate  the  warlike  breasts  which  have  served  as 
a  buckler  to  their  country.  You  have  all  shared 
the  same  fatigues  and  dangers;  you  have  but  one 
heart  and  one  will ;  you  are  all  worthy  to  wear  this 
honourable  recompense ;  and  you  will  all  feel  proud 
of  the  decoration.  May  your  enemies  tremble  when 
they  see  it  on  your  bosoms !  May  they  know  that 
under  these  medals  beat  hearts  animated  by  an  im- 
perishable tie,  because  it  is  not  founded  on  ambition  x  Chamb 
or  impiety,  but  on  the  immutable  basis  of  patriotism  fit  169. 
and  religion !"! 

From  the  most  moderate  calculations,  it  appears 
that  the  losses  of  the  French  during  the  campaign  Losses  of 
were  550,000  men  and  900  pieces  of  cannon.#    The  tuZ™£ 
total  force  which  entered  at  first  was  610,000,  and  can!ptti?ll' 
S7>000  joined  in  the  course  of  the  campaign — in  all,  Russians. 

*  They  are  thus  stated  by  Boutourlin  :— 
Slain  in  battle,  soldiers, 
Prisoners,  generals, 

officers; 

—  soldiers,        .        .        . 


Died  of  cold,  fatigue,  and  famine, 


Total  loss, 

Eagles  and  standards  taken, 
Cannon, 
— Boutoubun,  ii.  446. 


125,000 
48 
3,000 
190,000 
132,000 

450,048 

75 

929 
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chap.  647,000,  of  whom  600,000  were  combatants. t     The 

il^XiiL  number  of  those  who  escaped   from  Russia  were 

1812.    about  80,000 ;  of  whom  35,000  were  Austrians  and 

18,000  Prussians ;   so  that   the  survivors  of  the 

proper  French  army  were  not  above  32,000,  out  of 

above  600,000  combatants  who  entered  the  Russian 

territory.    The  annals  of  the  world  afford  no  example 

of  so  complete  an  overthrow  of  so  vast  an  armament. 

The  losses  of  the  Russians,  especially  during  the 

advance  from  Moscow,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 

weather,  were  very  great,  and  almost  equaled  that 

of  the  French.     Only  35,000  of  KutusofFs  army 

1  Gourg.  h.  reached  Wilna;   and  of  these,   18,000  were  soon 

B9out2u4'  laid  up  in  the  hospitals.     At  Kaliscb,  when  the 

t46-         campaign  was  finished,  not  more  than  30,000  men 

la  Cam.    could  be  assembled  round  the  headquarters  of  the 

i8i3,e37.  Emperor  Alexander ;  but  the  number  rapidly  in- 

m^ciau  crease^  ty  the  junction  of  convalescents,  and  detach- 

94,100.     ments  from  the  interior.1 

The  Russian  campaign  having  been  the  chief 
Reflections  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon's  power,  and 
t0^^  having  substituted  the  colossus  of  Russian  ambition 
ofthispro-for  the  terrors  of  French  predominance,  has  given 
overthrow,  rise  to  numerous  reflections  and  much  party  spirit. 
The  partizans  of  the  French  Emperor  have  inces- 
santly urged  that  the  destruction  of  the  armament 
was  solely  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter ;  that 
the  Russians  were  beaten  in  every  encounter,  and 
displayed  both  less  conduct  and  courage  than  on 
former  occasions ;  and  that,  but  for  the  occurrence 
of  circumstances  which  human  wisdom  could  neither 
foresee  nor  prevent,  the  triumph  of  the  French  arms 
would  have  been  complete.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
adherents  of  the  Bourbons  have  maintained  that  the 
overthrow  was  mainly  owing  to  the  impetuosity  and 

t  See  Appendix  A,  Chap,  utvni. 
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want  of  foresight  of  the  Emperor  himself;  that  he  chap. 
made  no  provision  for  a  retreat,  and  deviated  from  LXVIIL 
the  fundamental  principle  of  a  base  in  military  ope-    1812t 
rations ;  and  that,  blindly  trusting  to  his  own  good 
fortune,  he  rushed  headlong  on  destruction,  and  pre- 
cipitated  his  army  into  the  horrors  of  winter,  by 
obstinately  clinging  to  Moscow,  when  reason  and 
experience  should  equally  have  convinced  him  that 
he   could  not  maintain   himself  in  that  position. 
An  impartial  review  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
campaign,  will  probably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  some  truth  and  much  error  in  both  these 
sets  of  opinions. 

I.  It  seems  the  height  of  injustice  to  assert  that 
the  French  Emperor  did  not  display  his  wonted  Great 
military  talent,  and  the  troops  their  accustomed  Napoleon 
bravery,  in  this  expedition.   The  arrangements  made  ?e^rcam- 
for  providing  the  army  during   its   advance — thepaign. 
minute  and  almost  incredible  attention  which  he l  Gourg.  u. 
paid  to  details  of  every  description,  and  in  every  220?  ad 
department1 — the  moral  courage  with   which    hefinem* 
fronted  the  dangers,  and  the  admirable  talent  with 
which  he  extricated  himself  from  the  perils  of  the 
Beresina — have  never  been  surpassed,  and  have  ex- 
torted the  admiration  and  obtained  the  generous 
praise  of  his  enemies.     In  truth,  if  the  expedition 
failed  from  any  thing  imputable  to  the  French,  it  was 

the  immense  extent  of  the  preparations  made  to  se- 
cure its  success  ;  it  being  so  true,  in  Montesquieu's 
words,  that  "  distant  expeditions  fail  from  the  very  ^60U^ 
magnitude  of  the  measures  taken  to  carry  them  into  210, 211. 
execution."2 

II.  It  is  equally  in  vain  for  the  French  to  deny 
that  the  courage  and  skill  of  their  adversaries  were  Heroic 
deserving  of  the  highest  admiration.     To  have  re-  ^"the  k°iL 
treated  five  hundred  miles  in  front  of  an  army  double  **** 
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chap,  their  own  strength,  without  a  single  battalion  being 
LXVIIL  broken,  or  a  single  standard  taken  ;  to  have  rallied 
1812.  the  divisions  originally  separated,  and  fought  a 
doubtful  battle  with  superior  forces  in  the  heart  of 
Russia ;  to  have  enclosed  the.  conqueror  in  an  iron 
circle,  and  reduced  him  to  the  danger  of  starving  in 
the  centre  of  his  conquests ;  to  have  driven  him  to 
a  ruinous  retreat  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
gained  to  the  Russian  arms  all  the  advantages  of  the 
most  decisive  success,  without  the  dangers  by  which 
it  is  usually  purchased ;  to  have  united  forces  from 
the  extremities  of  Europe,  and  brought  them  to  the 
critical  point  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  compelled  to  pass  it — are 
achievements  almost  without  a  parallel  in  military 
enterprise,  and  certainly  without  an  equal  in  mili- 
tary success. 

III.  The  attempts  so  frequently  made  by  the  French 

to  throw  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  entirely  upon 

the  severity  of  the  climate,  is  perfectly  hopeless,  and 

has,  in  fact,  been  abandoned  by  their  ablest  military 

u  writers.    The  reasons  of  this  are  sufficiently  obvi- 

206.  "     '    OUS.1 

1st,  Supposing  it  were  true  that  the  immediate 
The  seve-  cause  of  the  destruction  of  great  part  of  the  French 
Russian*16  army  was  *he  winter  of  Russia,  the  question  remains 
winter  will  —  What  compelled  them  to  brave  its  severity  f  to  leave 
the  diua-  the  comfortable  winter-quarters  of  Twer,  Novqgorod, 
ter>         or  Ralouga,  containing  ample  cantonments  for  their 
whole  forces,  and  a  country,  according  to  Napoleon's 
»26th  Bull  account>  M  rich  as  the  most  fertile  parts  of  France  or 
ir.  146.     Germany,8  and  fall  back  on  the  ruined  and  wasted 
line  of  the  Smolensko  road  ?    If  they  had  really  con- 
quered their  enemies  in  every  encounter,  and  van- 
quished Russia  but  for  the  severity  of  its  climate, 
what  prevented  them  from  obtaining  the  mastery  of 
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its  resources,  and  maintaining  themselves  in  the  chap. 
centre  of  the  country,  as  they  had  done  at  Berlin 
and  Vienna  in  former  campaigns,  or  as  the  Allies  sub-  1812- 
sequently  did  at  Paris  ?  It  is  obvious  that  the  fact 
of  their  retreating  implies  the  sense  of  an  inferiority 
in  the  field,  and  an  inability  to  maintain  their  ground 
before  the  growing  forces  of  their  enemies  ;  and  if 
this  retreat  was  begun  at  a  hazardous  time,  so  much 
the  greater  must  have  been  the  pressure  of  that 
necessity  which  compelled  them  to  embrace  so  griev- 
ous an  alternative. 

2d,  The  truth  therefore  being  apparent,  that  it 
was  the  superiority  of  Russia  in  light  troops  that  The  disu- 
rendered  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to o^inguT 
maintain  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  country the  R?Miwi 
hopeless  and  impracticable $  the  disasters  of  the  re-  ority. 
treat  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  their  enemies,  and  ought  in  fairness 
to  be  ascribed  to  their  conduct.     If  a  seventy-four 
sends  its  antagonist  to  the  bottom  by  a  broadside,  no 
one  thinks  of  ascribing  the  victory  to  the  elements, 
although  the  unhappy  victims  of  defeat  are  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  waves — not  mowed  down  by  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.     When  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
retreated  before   Dumourier,   in  Champagne,   the 
French  were  not  slow  in  claiming  the  credit  of  the 
success,  though  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  autumnal 
rains  and  the  dysentery  which  paralysed  their  in- 
vaders ;  when  Fichegru  conquered  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land in  1794,  the  world  justly  ascribed  the  triumph 
to  the  French  arms,  though  the  losses  of  the  Allies 
were  mainly  owing  to  the  cold,  which  was   more 
severe  than  that  which  assailed  the  French  army  x  Jom  iy 
until  after  the  passage  of  the  Beresina ; l  and  Na- 181. 
poleon  never  thought  of  transferring  to  the  elements 
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chap,  the  glory  of  Austerlitz,  although,  according  to  his 

lxviil  Qwn  accoun^  one  half  of  the  Russian  loss  was  owing 

1812.   to  the  breaking  of  the  ice  on  the  lakes,  over  which 

their  troops  were  driven  by  the  fire  of  the  French 

artillery.* 

3d,  The  cold  of  the  winter  in  1812  was  neither 
The  cold  premature  nor  extraordinary  till  the  close  of  the 
aSy  w  of  camPa^&n#  Napoleon  repeatedly  expressed  his  aston- 
setting  in.  ishment  in  the  bulletins  at  the  fineness  of  the  wea- 
iv.  i4i.     ther  in  October  at  Moscow,  which  he  compared  to 

J^'mS,011"  *^e  autumn  at  Fontainbleau,1  and  the  winter  was 
27th  Bull,  unusually  late  of  setting  in.     The  Russians  them- 

iv.  147.  . 

29th  Bail,  selves  were   astonished  at  its  tardy  advance,  and 

»VLab.724i.^eoan  to  ^ear  *^at  Providence,  out  of  favour  to  Na- 

Segur,  u.  poleon,  had  deprived  them  of  its  powerful  aid.1     The 

snow  did  not  begin  to  fall  till  thfe  6th  November;  and 

before  that  time  Marshal  Davoust's  corps  alone  had 

'  ibid  u    ^ost  ten  thousand  men,  since  leaving  Malo-Jaroslawitz, 

170.         from  the  fatigues  of  the  march ; '  and  the  stragglers 

from  the  army  already  overwhelmed  the  rearguard. 

The  cold  in  Holland  in  1795,  and  in  Poland  in  1807, 

*  Jom  i     was  more  severe  than  that  of  Russia  in  1812,  till  the 

us.         troops  approached  Wilna  ;4  and  yet  no  disorder  pre- 

vailed  in  the  French  armies  of  Pichegru  or  Napoleon, 

who  kept  the  field  during  both  tbese  seasons ;  whereas 

the  French,  when  they  left  the  Beresina,  had  lost, 

since  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  three  hundred 

and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  seven  hundred  pieces  of 

cannon ;  and  on  the  road  from  Moscow,  not  less  than 

one  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  more  than  half  were 

prisoners  of  war. 

4th,  The  cold  was  as  severe  on  the  Russians  as 
the  French,  and  the  diminution  of  their  forces  for 
present  operations  as  great  from  this  cause  as  that 

*  Ante,  t.  504. 
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of  their  adversaries.     The  army  of  Kutusoff  left  chap. 
behind  thirty  thousand  between   Malo-Jaroslawitz  LXVIIL 
and  Krasnoi,  though  they  were  hardly  ever  engaged    1812- 
with  the  enemy ; l  and  the  French  themselves  admit,  And  it  af- 
that  when  it  arrived  at  Wilna  it  was  only  thirty-five  rJ1J£mm 
thousand  strong,8  though  the  loss  in  the  battle  of mach  *» 

xr  •     it  i  •  x«  •  i_-   i_    -^  theFrencb. 

Krasnoi,  the  only  serious  action  in  which  it  was l  Bout.  u. 
engaged  on  the  road,  was  only  two  thousand  men  ^fctour.U 
and  it  left  Malo-Jaroslawitz  with  at  least  one  hun-  235. 
dred  thousand  combatants.4     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  hi. 
account  for  so  prodigious  a  loss,  when  it  is  considered  '*?"' iL 
that  the  highest  medical  authority  has  established  the  \2?m'Jr\ 
fact,  that  troops  from  the  south  of  Europe  bore  theii.  ira. 
cold  better  than  the  Eussians  themselves,  or  the  Poles,  m^JJJJ 
who  had  been  inured  to  it  from  their  infancy.5     It  ™!  *j-  p- 
is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  Boar.  ix. 
French  disasters  in  a  cause  which,  pressing  with I3  " 
equal  severity  upon  both  armies,  left  their  relative 
strength  the  same  as  before.     Nor  can  it  be  alleged 
that  the  Russians,  by  marching  over  an  unexhausted 
country,  suffered  less  than  their  adversaries,  who 
moved  on  the  wasted  line  of  their  former  march ;  for, 
if  the  prisoners  of  war  be  deducted,  the  Russian  loss 
during  their  march  appears  to  have  been  greater 
than  that  of  Napoleon  himself;    and  if  they  did 
gain  an  advantage  by  that  circumstance,  they  owed 
it  to  the  courage  of  their  armies,  or  the  skill  of  their 
generals,  which  threw  their  adversaries  on  that  line 
ten  days  before  the  winter  commenced. 

5th,  But  the  decisive  circumstance  which  proves 
that  Napoleon's  disasters  in  1812  were  owing,  not  to  it  was  not 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  but  the  natural  conse-  which 
quences  of  his  own  measures,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  h™^^ 
now  fully  ascertained,  that  five-sixths  of  his  losses  had 
been  sustained  be/ore  the  cold  weather  began  ;  and  that 
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chap,  out  of  302,000  men,  which  he  in  person  led  across 
lxyiil  tfre  jftemen,  there  remained  only  55,000  men,  and 

1812.  12,000  horses,  when  the  frost  began :  that  is,  he  had 
lost  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  men, 
and  ninety  thousand  horses  under  his  immediate 
command,  before  a  flake  of  snow  fell.*  It  is 
neither,  therefore,  in  the  rigour  of  the  elements,  nor 
the  accidents  of  fortune,  that  we  are  to  seek  tbe 
real  causes  of  Napoleon's  overthrow;  but  in  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  system  of  conquest ;  in 
the  oppressive  effects  of  the  execrable  maxim,  that 
war  should  maintain  war ;  and  in  the  impatience  of 
taxation  and  thirst  for  plunder,  in  the  rapacious 
military  republic  of  which  he  formed  the  head; 
which,  by  throwing  the  armies  they  had  on  foot 


*  As  this  is  a  point  of  the  very  highest  importance,  involving,  as  it 
does,  a  decisive  refutation  of  the  assertion  so  often  repeated,  that  it  was 
the  cold  of  Russia  which  destroyed  the  power  of  Napoleon,  the  follow- 
ing details,  from  the  Morning  States  in  the  War-Office  at  Paris,  are 
given  on  the  subject : — 


Imperial  Guard,  41,094 
1st  Corps,  Davoust,  68,627 
3d  do.  Ney,  35,755 

4th  do.  Eugene,  42,430 
5th  do.  Poniatowski,  32,159 
8th  do.  Vandamme,  15,885 
1st  Corps,  Cavalry, 

Nansouty, 
2d  do.  Montbrun, 
3d  do.  Grouchy, 
4th  do. 
General  Staff,  Ber- 

thier, 
Four  Corps  and  Staff 

united, 
Dismounted  Cavalry, 


Strength  on  entering  Russia. 

Infantry.      Cavalry.  Horses. 

6,279  16,322 

3,424  11,417 

3,587  8,039 

2,368  10,057 

4,152  9,438 

2,050  3,477 


12,077 

10,436 

9,676 

7,994 


239,025  62,951 
62,951 


Grand  Total  of  Men 
and  Horses,  301,976 


13,014 

11,125 

10,451 

8,766 


3,075       908       1,748 


103,654 


Strength  on  4th  Hot.  (3  dajt 

before  the  oo!4  began.) 
Infantry.  Cavalry.   Honm. 
14,000  2000 
13,000     459 

6,000  231  * 
12,000  181 

3,500  324 

1,200  294 


1500 


500 


50,200  4989 
4,989 


55,189 


12,000 
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upon  external  spoliation  for  their  support,  at  once  chap. 
exposed  them,  the  moment  the  career  of  conquest  Lxvin- 
was  checked,  to  unheard-of  sufferings,  and  excited    1812. 
unbounded  exasperation  among  every  people   oyer 
whom  their  authority  prevailed. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  what  were  the  causes 
which  produced  this  prodigious  and  unprecedented  fiat  hii 
consumption  of  life,  both  in  men  and  horses,  during  c^pni?1* 
the  course  of  this  campaign.     Notwithstanding  all  ^nco  ia 

*■      °  °         the  cam* 

his  foresight  and  care  in  providing  for  his  army,  paign. 
Napoleon  had  made  no  provision  whatever  for  the 
event  which  actually  oceurred,  viz.  a  retreat.  He  had 
no  magazines  between  Moscow  and  Smolensko,  a 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles  ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  been  shown  that  General  Barraguay 
d'Hilliers,  who  was  entrusted  with  keeping  open 
that  communication,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
stopping  the  convoys  on  their  road  to  Moscow,  in 
order  to  subsist  his  troops/  Immense  magazines, 
indeed,  had  been  collected  at  Borissow,  Minsk,  and 

Thus,  at  Wiasma  on  4th  November,  three  days  before  tbe  cold  com- 
menced, the  central  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Napoleon, 
liad  been  reduced  from  -302,000  to  55,000 ;  and  its  horses  from  104,009 
-to  12,000;  in  ether  words,  it  had  lost  247,000  men  and  92,000  horses, 
before  ajlahe  of  snow  fell ;  and  there  was  only  left  of  that  immense 
host  for  the  frost  to  act  upon,  55,000  men  and  12,000  horses.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  progressive  decline  of  the  men  and  horses 
belonging  to  the  cavalry  before  the  cold  began  on  November  7th. 

Horses  of  Caralrf.       Men. 
Crossed  the  Niemen  with  Napoleon,  85,000        301,976 

He  had  at  Smolensko,        .        .        60,000        182,000 

At  Borodino,      ....        45,000        133,000 

At  entering  Moscow,  .        .        21,000  90,000 

At  Wiasma,  including  the  artillery 

horses,  there  remained  only,   .        112,000  55,000 

So  that  above  70,000  horses  of  the  cavalry  and  245,000  men  had 

already  perished  before  the  frost  set  in. — See  Etats  de  la  Guerre  ds 

1812,  given  in  Capbfigtjb,  Histoire  de  V Empire  de  Napoleon,  ix.  42J« 

422  ;  and  Imperial  Muster  Rolls,  in  Chambray,  i.  App.  No.  ii. 

♦  Ante,  viii.  p.  857. 

VOL.  VIII.  3  s 
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chap.  Wilna;  but  between  them  and  Smolensko  there  were 
LXVIIL  none :  and  of  what  avail  were  these  great  stores  in 
1812.    Lithuania,  when  the  army  had  nearly  five  hundred 
miles  to  march  before  they  could  reach  them,  and 
when  the  forces  left  to  garrison  the  towns  where  they 
were  placed  were  so  insufficient,  that  they  all  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  as  soon  as  they  were 
attacked?     How  was  it  possible  that  any  troops, 
even  if  the  weather  had  been  as  fine  as  possible, 
could  have  carried  provisions  with  them  for  so  great 
a  distance,  when  marching  over  a  country  of  which 
the  resources  had  been  entirely  consumed  by  the  pas- 
sage of  both  armies  over  it  in  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign  ?  Nay,  so  far  had  the  Emperor  been  from 
anticipating  a  retreat,  that  he  had  not  provided 
any  thing  for  frosting  the  horses'  shoes — a  circum- 
stance which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
the  cavalry,  and  the  necessity  of  leaving  so  great 
a  part  of  the  artillery  behind.     Even  the  bridges 
1  dumb.  &.  which  had  been  broken  down  in  the  course  of  the 
c3j^9i  advance,  had  not  been  repaired  when  the  troops 
94.  came  to  them  again  during  their  retreat.1   It  is  evi- 

dent, therefore,  that  Napoleon,  spoiled  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  twenty  campaigns,  had  provided  only  for 
an  advance,  and,  anticipating  a  continued  residence 
in  the  interior  of  Russia,  had  made  no  provision 
whatever  for  a  retreat;  and  to  this  cause,  undoubt- 
edly, great  part  of  the  unparalleled  calamities  in 
which  he  was  involved  is  to  be  ascribed. 

IV.  The  conduct  of  Napoleon  in  lingering  so  long 
Napoleon's  at  Moscow  has  been  generally  considered  as  the 
Moscow  immediate  cause  of  the  ruin  of  his  armament ;  and, 
whtt^uin-  *n  a  military  point  of  view,  it  has  been  considered 
ed  him.  as  hardly  admitting  of  defence.  It  appears  from 
official  documents,  that,  a  month  before  the  coiw- 
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mencement  of  the  cold  weather — viz,  on  October  6th,    chap. 
— he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  retreat,  if  the  Russians  LXVI1L 
did  not  make  peace ;  and  was  already  giving  orders    1812- 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  hospitals  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  parks  of  artillery  towards  Mojaisk.1     On  72.  °ur'  * # 
the  5th,  6th,   10th,    13th,  and    15th  of  October, ilbid*": 
orders  to  that  effect  were  issued  to  his  marshals.*  a.  147 
Had  the  retreat  commenced  at  that  period,  however, 
there  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that 
its  results  would  have  been  materially  different  from 
what  it  actually  was.     The  approach  of  Tchichagoff 
and  Wittgenstein's  armies  would  have  rendered  his 
projected  winter-quarters  at  Smolensko  untenable ; 
and  the  army  must  still  have  fallen  back  to  the 
Niemen,  harassed  and  surrounded  by  the  superior 
light  troops  of  the  enemy.     The  evils  of  famine,'  so 
severely  felt  on  the  whole  road,  would  certainly  not 
have  been  diminished  if  double  the  number  of  mouths 
had  remained  to  be  fed.      If  the  artillery  had  not 
been  disabled  by  the  perishing  of  its  horses  from 
cold,  it  would  have  been  as  seriously  impeded  l)y 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  them ;  and  if  the 
night  bivouacs  had  not  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
French  army,  they  would  not  have  weakened  the 
force  of  the  enemy  who  was  to  assail  them.     The 
French  army  lost  one  third  of  its  number  by  the 
march  through  Lithuania  in  summer  before  the  blood- 
shed began,  when  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
still  untouched,  and  the  army  fresh  and  in  high  spirits ; 
what  had  it  to  expect  in  a  retreat  for  double  the  dis- 
tance in  autumn,  over  a  country  perfectly  exhausted, 
with  depressed  and  wearied  troops,  and  a  victorious 
enemy  pressing  its  rear  ?     On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  Emperor  had  every  ground  for  believing 
that  the  occupation  of  Moscow  would  terminate  the 
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chap  war  gloriously  for  his  arms.  He  had  uniformly  found 
i^ZIILthat  the  capture  of  a  metropolis  had  led,  sooner 
1812.  or  later,  to  the  subjugation  of  a  country ;  and  his 
former  experience  of  the  character  of  Alexander, 
gave  him  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  he  able 
to  resist  the  force  of  circumstances  which  had  so 
often  brought  Austria  and  Prussia  to  submission.  It 
may  reasonably  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether  Na- 
poleon would  have  judged  wisely  in  commencing 
his  retreat  at  an  earlier  period,  and  thereby  throw- 
ing away  at  once  the  chance  which  he  had,  by  a 
protracted  stay  in  the  capital,  of  vanquishing  the 
firmness  of  the  Russian  Government  By  so  doing, 
he  would  have  certainly  incurred  the  evils  of  a  dis- 
astrous retreat,  and  of  a  general  insurrection  against 
him  in  Europe,  and  thrown  away  the  probable 
chance  of  a  submission  which  would,  during  his  life- 
253*255.  time  at  least,  place  his  power  beyond  the  reach  of 

Lab.  226.   attack.1 

V.  The  conflagration  of  Moscow,  though  a  sub- 
Burning  of  lime  example  of  patriotism  by  the  Russians,  cannot 
didm)"    be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  French. 
occasion  it  j^  may  ^ave  rendered  the  continued  residence  of  the 
army  around  the  Kremlin  unadvisable ;  though  we 
ir.  in.    '  have  Napoleon's  authority  for  asserting,  that  after 
22*Bdi.  ti16  ft**6  the  greater  part  of  the  army  were  still  can- 
no109'     *°ned  in  Moscow,  and  amply  supplied  with  furs, 
S6th  Bali,  provisions,  and  every  species  of  necessaries,  and  that 
Dumas'     *he  neighbourhood  contained  two  thousand  villages 
Sour.  u.    gnd  chateaux  still  in  preservation.'  General  Mathieu 
Dumas,  as  already  noticed,  says  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow was  rather  an  advantage  than  the  reverse,  as  it 
sooner  forced  the  Emperor  to  a  retreat.   But,  unques- 
tionably, if  the  French  cavalry  and  light  troops  had 
preserved  their  ascendency  in  the  field,  and  been  able 
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to  forage  successfully  for  the  army,  they  might  have  chap. 
secured  ample  and  comfortable  winter-quarters  in  LXVIir- 
Novogorod,  Twer,  or  in  Kalouga,  the  centre  of  one    1812. 
of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world. 

VI.  It  results  from  these  considerations,  that  the 
real  causes  of  the  disasters  of  Napoleon  were :   1st,  Real 
His  imprudence  in  advancing  so  far  from  the  base  *™^ ^ 
of  his  operations,  and  thereby  exposing  himself  to  P?int  of 
the  hazard  of  having  a  temporary  disaster  converted  disaster, 
into  a  lasting  defeat ;  or,  in  plain  language,  in  risk- 
ing  his  army  so  far  from  its  magazines,  depots,  and 
reinforcements.     2d,  His  advance  to  Moscow  after 
the  bloody  battle  of  Borodino,  and  when  his  cavalry 
had  suffered  so  severely  as  to  preclude  it  from  taking 
an  efficient  part  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 
3d,  The  alarming  and  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
Russian  light  horse  from  the  junction  of  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don,  and  the  approximation  of  the  seat  of  war 
to  the  nomade  tribes  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
empire,  which  immediately  prevented  the  French 
from  foraging,  and  threatened  their  vast  army  with 
destruction,   from  the  very  magnitude  of  its  own 
numbers.     4th,  The  conducting  of  the  retreat  by 
separate  corps,  with  an  interval  of  miles  between 
them,  which  enabled  the  Russian  army,  though  not 
superior  in  number  upon  the  whole  to  the  accumu- 
lated strength  of  their  enemies,  to  fall  with  an  over- 
whelming force  on  their  detached  columns,  and  pass 
their  long  line  over  the  sword's  edge,  without  hardly 
any  injury  to  themselves.     If  this  method  of  retreat* 
ing  was  unavoidable  for  the  supply  of  the  army,  it 
only  demonstrates  the  more  clearly  the  imprudence 
of  advancing  such  a  distance,  when  no  better  metb°dl^0,^t. 
of  escape  was  practicable,1  and  the  strength  of  then.  447. 
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chap,  feeling  of  inferiority  which  must  have  existed  to  com- 
pel  so  great  a  captain  to  hazard  it. 


1812.  Of  these  causes,  the  most  important  place,  in  a 
The  Ri»-  military  point  of  view,  undoubtedly  must  be  assign- 
homwu  ©d  to  the  immense  preponderance  which,  when  the 
the  great  French  arrived  at  Moscow,  was  obtained  by  the  clouds 

cause  of  hU 

ruin.        of  light  horse  who  crowded  to  the  Russian  standards 
from  the  banks  of  the  Don,  and  the  other  nomade 
provinces  of  the  empire.     The  more  that  the  memor- 
able campaign  of  1812  is  studied,  the  more  clearly  it 
will  appear  that  this  was  the  real  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  army,  and  that  it  must  have  proved 
equally  fatal  to  them,  even  though  Moscow  had  not 
been  burned,  or  the  frosts  of  winter  had  never  set  in. 
If  a  European  army  advances  in  good  order,  forming 
magazines  as  it  goes,  it  may  doubtless  be  able  to 
withstand  the  utmost  attacks  of  the  Asiatic  cavalry ; 
and  it  was  because  they  took  these  precautions  that 
the  armies  of  Alexander  and  the  Romans  in  ancient, 
and  of  the  British  and  Russians  in  modern  times, 
have  so  often  prevailed  over  the  innumerable  swarms 
of  the  Eastern  horse.    But  when  an  army  rushes 
headlong  into  the  middle  of  the  Scythian  cavalry 
without  having  the  means,  from  resources  of  its  own 
of  providing  itself  with  subsistence  and  forage,  it  is 
certain  to  be  destroyed.     Alexander  the  Great  wisely 
avoided  such  a  danger,  and,  contenting  himself  with  a 
barren  victory  over  the  Scythians  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus,  turned  aside  from  their  inhospitable  ter- 
ritory.    Darius,  with  all  the  forces  of  Persia,  pene- 
trated into  it  and  perished..    The  legions  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Crassus  sank  under  the  incessant  at- 
tacks of  the  Parthian  horse ;  the  genius  of  Julian 
proved  inadequate  to  the  encounter ;  the  heroism  of 
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Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  was  shattered  against  the  chap. 
innumerable  squadrons  of  Saladin.  The  very  mag-  Lxvm- 
nitude  of  the  carriages  with  which  a  European  army  1812- 
invades  an  Asiatic  territory,  proves  the  immediate 
cause  of  its  ruin,  by  augmenting  its  encumbrances, 
and  accelerating  the  period  when,  from  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  light  horse  of  the  enemy,  it  must 
perish  from  want.  The  enterprise  of  Napoleon 
against  Russia  thus  proved  abortive  from  the  same 
cause  which,  in  every  age,  has  defeated  the  attempts 
of  refined  nations  to  penetrate  the  Eastern  wilds ; 
and  it  ia  a  striking  proof  of  the  lasting  influence  of 
general  causes  on  the  greatest  of  human  undertak- 
ings, that  the  overthrow  of  the  mightiest  armament 
which  the  power  of  civilized  man  ever  hurled  against 
the  forces  of  the  East,  was  in  reality  owing  to  the 
same  causes  which  in  every  age  have  given  victory 
to  the  arms  of  the  shepherd  kings. 

Justice  also  requires  that  due  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  Russian  mode  of  pursuit  by  a  parallel  Extraordi- 
march :  a  measure  which  was  unquestionably  one  D?  Kuti*/ 
of  the  greatest  military  achievements  of  the  last  age,  ^t^nt'he 
Had  Kutusoff  pursued  by  the  same  road  as   the  pursuit. 
French,  his  army,  moving  on  a  line  wasted  by  the 
triple  curse  of  three  previous  marches,  would  have 
melted  away  even  more  rapidly  than  his  enemy's. 
Had  he  hazarded  a  serious  engagement  before  the 
French  were  completely  broken  by  their  sufferings, 
his  own  loss  would  probably  have  been  so  severe  as 
to  have  disabled  him  from  taking  advantage  of  them. 
Despair  rapidly  restores  the  courage  of  an  army : 
a  disorderly  crowd  of  stragglers  often  resume  the 
strictest  military   order,    and  are   capable  of  the 
greatest  efforts  when  the  animation  of  a  battle  is  at 
hand.     The  passage  of  the  Beresina,  the  battle  of 
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chap.  Corunna,  the  victory  of  Hanau,  are  not  required  to 
LXVIIL  demonstrate  this  important  truth.  Well  knowing 
1812.  that  a  continued  retreat  would  of  itself  weaken  his 
enemies,  the  Bussian  general  manoeuvred  in  such  a 
manner,  as,  with  hardly  any  loss  to  himself,  except 
what  necessarily  arose  from  cold  and  fatigue,  to  make 
prisoners  above  half  their  army ;  and  that  at  a  lime 
when  the  storms  of  winter  were  making  as  great 
ravages  in  his  own  troops  as  in  those  of  his  anta- 
gonists. Had  he  not  pursued  at  all,  Napoleon  would 
have  halted  at  Smolensko,  and  soon  repaired  his 
disasters  ;  had  he  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  him 
cm  the  road,  his  army,  already  grievously  weakened 
by  the  cold,  would  have  probably  been  rendered  in- 
capable of  pursuing  him  to  the  frontier.  By  acting 
a  bolder  part,  he  might  have  gained  a  more  brilliant, 
but  he  could  not  have  secured  such  lasting  success : 
he  would  have  risked  the  fate  of  the  empire,  which 
hung  on  the  preservation  of  his  army:  he  might 
have  acquired  the  title  of  conqueror  of  Napoleon, 
«  Bout.  a.  but  he  would  not  have  deserved  that  of  saviour  of 
45a         bis  country.1 

But  it  would  have  been  in  vain  that  all  these  ad- 

* 

Moral  vantages  lay  within  the  reach  of  Bussia,  had  their 
of  the^n-  constancy  and  firmness  not  enabled  her  people  to 
duct  of  the  grasp  them.     Justice  has  not  hitherto  been  done  to 

JSmperor     °  .  •  , 

and  people  the  heroism  of  their  conduct.  We  admire  the 
1,88  *  Athenians,  who  refused  to  treat  with  Xerxes  after 
the  sack  of  their  city,  and  the  Bomans,  who  sent 
troops  to  Spain  after  the  defeat  of  Cannae ;  what 
then,  shall  we  say  of  the  generals,  who,  while  their 
army  was  yet  reeking  with  the  slaughter  of  Boro- 
dino, formed  the  project  of  enveloping  the  iniader 
in  the  capital  which  he  had  conquered  ?  what  of  the 
citizens,  who  fired  their  palaces  and  their  temples 
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lest  they  should  furnish  even  a  temporary  refuge  to  chap. 
the  invader  ?  and  what  of  the  sovereign,  who,  undis-  LXYin* 
mayed  by  the  fires  of  Moscow,  announced  to  his  *812» 
people,  in  the  moment  of  their  greatest  agony,  his 
resolution  never  to  submit,  and  foretold  the  approach- 
ing deliverance  of  his  country  and  of  the  world  ? 
Time,  the  great  sanctifier  of  events,  has  not  yet  lent 
its  halo  to  these  sacrifices :  separate  interests  have 
arisen ;  jealousy  of  Russia  has  come  in  place  of  the 
terror  of  Napoleon ;  and  those  who  have  gained 
most  by  the  heroism  of  their  allies*  are  too  much 
influenced  by  momentary  considerations  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  But  when  these  fears  and  jealousies  shall 
have  passed  away,  and  the  pageant  of  Russian,  like 
that  of  French  ascendency,  shall  have  disappeared, 
the  impartial  voice  of  posterity  will  pronounce  that 
the  history  of  the  world  does  not  afford  an  example 
of  equal  moral  grandeur. 

But  all  the  heroism  of  Alexander,  and  all  the  de- 
votion of  the  Russians,  great  and  memorable  as  they  Moral 
were,  would  have  failed  in  producing  the  extraor-J^Sch 
dinary  revolution  which  was  effected  in  this  cam-^^*rf* 
paign,  if  they  had  not  been  aided  by  the  moral  laws  Napoleon 
of  nature,  which  impel  guilty  ambition  into  a  bound- was  owmg* 
less   career  of  aggression,  and  provide  a  condign 
punishment  in  the  vehement  and  universal  indig- 
nation which  its  violence  occasions.     Madame  de 
Stael  has  said,  that  Providence  never  appeared  so 
near  human  affairs  as  in  this  memorable  year ;  the 
faithful  throughout  Europe,  struck  with  the  awful 
nature  of  the  catastrophe,  repeated,  with  feelings  of 
awe,  the  words  of  the  Psalm :  "  Efflavit  Deus  et 
dissipantur ;"  and  a  recent  philosophic  historian  has 
declared  that,  after  full  reflection  on  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  in  Russia,  he  can  ascribe  it  to  nothing 
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chap,  but  the  direct  and  immediate  interposition  of  heaven.1 
•  Yely  while  no  reasonable  mind  will  probably  doubt 
1812.   the  agency  of  Supreme  power  in  this  awful  event,  it  is 
Lectures  P°r^aP8  more  consonant  to  our  ideas  of  the  Divine 
on  Hutory,  administration,  and  more  descriptive  of  the  esta- 
blished order  of  the  universe,  to  behold  in  it  the 
consequence  of  the  fixed  moral  laws  of  our  being, 
rather  than  any  special  outpouring  of  celestial  wrath. 
It  was  the  necessity  of  conquest  to  existence, 
steps       which  Napoleon   throughout  his  whole  career  so 
brought    strongly  felt,   and  so  often  expressed,  which  was 
about  this  the  real  cause  which  precipitated  him  upon  the 

punish- 

ment.  snows  of  Russsia ;  and  we  are  not  to  regard  the  ca- 
lamitous issue  of  the  expedition  as  the  punishment 
merely  of  his  individual  ambition,  but  as  the  inevit- 
able result  and  just  retribution  of  the  innumerable 
crimes  of  the  Revolution.  The  steps  which  brought 
about  this  consummation  now  stand  revealed  in  im- 
perishable light :  the  unbounded  passions  let  loose 
during  the  first  fervour  of  that  convulsion,  impelled  the 
nation,  when  the  French  throne  was  overturned,  into 
the  career  of  foreign  conquest ;  the  armed  multitude 
would  not  submit  to  the  cost  which  their  armies 
required ;  the  maxim  that  war  must  maintain  war, 
flowed  from  the  impatience  of  taxation  in  the  Pari- 
sian, as  it  had  done  in  the  Roman  people;  and 
the  system  was  of  necessity  adopted  of  precipitating 
armies,  without  magazines  or  any  other  resources 
except  warlike  equipments,  to  seek  for  subsistence 
and  victory  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  territory. 
Thence  the  forced  requisitions,  the  scourging  contri- 
butions, the  wasting  of  nations,  the  furnishing  of 
armies,  the  exasperation  of  mankind.  Nothing  was 
wanting,  in  the  end,  but  the  constancy  to  resist  the 
vehemence  of  the  onset,  for  the  spirit  of  universal 
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hostility  was  roused;   and  this  was  found  in  the  chap. 
tenacity  of  Wellington  at  Torres  Vedras,  and  the 


heroism  of  Alexander  in  Russia.  The  faithful  1812, 
trembled  and  sunk  in  silence,  and  almost  doubt- 
ed, in  the  long-continued  triumph  of  wickedness,  the 
reality  of  the  Divine  administration  of  the  universe ; 
but  the  laws  of  Providence  were  incessantly  acting, 
and  preparing*  in  silence  the  renovation  of  the  world. 

"  Saepe  mihi  dubiam  traxit  sententia  mentem, 
Curarent  Superi  terras,  an  nullus  inesset 
Rector,  et  incerto  fluerent  mortalia  casu. 


Abstulit  hunc  tandem  Rufini  poena  tumultnm, 
Absolvitque  Deos.    Jam  non  ad  culmina  rerum 
Injustos  crevisse  queror ;  tolluntur  in  alturn, 
Ut  lapsu  graviore  ruant." 
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Note  A,  p.  73. 


Tablb  showing  the  progressive  Number  of  Commitments  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  undermentioned  Years. 


1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

4,605 

••• 

3,600 

4,346 

•  •• 

3,781 

4,446 

••• 

3,522 

4,735   ' 

•  •  • 

3,704 

5,330 

•  •• 

3,641 

5,146 

• .  ■ 

3,799 

5,337 

•  •• 

4,162 

6,576 

*  ••• 

4,386 

7,164 

•••• 

... 

6,390 

•»•  • 

... 

7,818 

No  prior  regular 

No  returns  during 

9,091 

returns  for  Scot- 

this period  in  Ire- 

13,932 

land. 

land. 

13,567 

•• 

•• 

14,254 

••• 

••• 

13,710 

1,486 

••• 

13,115 

1,522 

••• 

12,241 

1,691 

15,251 

12,263 

1,733 

14,632 

13,698 

1,802 

15,258 

14,437 

i,a76 

15,515 
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Tew. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1826, 

16,164 

1,999 

16,318 

1827, 

17,924 

2,116 

18,031 

1828, 

16,564 

2,024 

14,683 

1829, 

18,675 

2,063 

15,271 

1830, 

18,107 

2,329 

15,794 

1831, 

19,647 

2,451 

16,192 

1832, 

20,829 

2,431 

16,056 

1833, 

20,072 

2,564 

17,819 

1834, 

22,451 

2,691 

21,381 

1835, 

20,731 

2,837 

21,205 

1836, 

20,984 

2,922 

23,891 

1837, 

23,612 

3,126 

14,804 

1838, 

23,094 

3,418 

15,723 

1839, 

24,443 

3,409 

26,392 

1840, 

27,187 

3,872 

23,833 

1841, 

27,760 

3,562 

20,796 

1842. 

31,309 

•  •• 

■  •• 

It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that,  since  1836,  some  change,  to  con- 
ceal the  fearful  increase  of  Irish  crime,  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
making  up  the  returns. — See  Pobtkb's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  III. 
178-227. 

That  the  spread  of  the  mere  power  of  reading  and  writing  by  means 
of  education  has  no  tendency  to  check  this  alarming  progress,  is  clear 
from  the  subjoined  analysis  of  the  state  of  education  of  criminals  in 
England  and  Scotland  in  the  six  last  years,  as  obtained  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary returns. 


'  Could  read 

TOTAL. 

Neither  read  *""^•7_■",• 

W^IS 

Super- 
educated. 

Wrtt  — 

i 

evw  VlMNI    *  M44 

nor  write. 

,   ana  wrue 
imperfectly. 

Well. 

eertalned. 

<   Bdoea- 
1      ted. 

Unedu- 
cated. 

1836, '  England, 

7,033 

10,988 

2,215 

191 

563 

13,969 

7,033 

•  •• 

Scotland, 

539 

1,427 

489 

55 

1,921 

539 

•  ■• 

Ireland, 

10,030 

3,056 

7,234 

e«« 

■  ee 

10.310 

10*030 

1837, 

England, 

7,464 

10,298 

2,234 

101 

515 

12,633 

7,464 

•  «• 

Scotland, 

693 

1,772 

520 

68 

73 

2^60 

693 
6,336  1 
7,943 

•  ■  • 

Ireland, 

6.336 

3,056 

4,511 

•  a* 

■  ■■ 

7,*S7 

1838, 

England, 

7,943 

10,334 

2,057 

79 

481 

12,490 

•  •• 

Scotland, 

551 

2,070 

630 

93 

74 

2,793 

561 

•  ■• 

Ireland, 

6,808 

2,773 

4,727 

•  • 

•  •  • 

7,500 

6308 

1839, 

England, 

7,296 

13,071 

2,062 

78 

636 

15,210 

7,19S 

■  •« 

Scotland, 

610 

2,104 

508 

57 

2.661 

610 

■  «• 

Ireland, 

6,617 

3,620 

6,468 

.. 

10,038 

6,647 

1840, 

England, 

9,059 

15,149 

2,053 

101 

G66 

17,303 

9,058 

•  •• 

Scotland, 

851 

2,297 

559 

71 

1 

1.927 

851 

•  •  • 

Ireland, 

8,400 

3,620 

6,4*8 

»tt 

1 

10,088 

8,400 

1841, 

England, 

9,220 

15,732 

2,253 

126 

669 

18,111 

9,220 

•  ■• 

Scotland, 

696 

2,248 

654 

42 

•  •• 

2,834 

695 

•  •• 

Ireland, 

7,152 

3,084 

6,651 

•  ee 

•  •• 

8,735 

7.152 

• 

-Poai 

rER's  Prt 

)gess  oft 

he  Nattot 

ft,  HI.,  1 

201,214 

I,  215,  J 

232. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Progress  of  Crime  in  relation  to 
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Education  in  England  for  the  last  seven  years,  in  centesimal  pro- 
portions:— 


... 

Unable  to  read 

A  Me  to  read 
and  write  im- 

Able to  read 

Instruction* 
superior  to" 

Instruction 
could  not  bo 

TotaL 

and  write. 

perfectly. 

and  write  well. 

reading  and 
writing  weiL 

ascertained. 

1836. 

33  53 

S2  33 

1056 

091 

268 

100 

1837. 

35  85 

62-08 

946 

0*43 

2*18 

100 

1838. 

34*40 

5341 

9.77 

034 

208 

100 

1839. 

33  53 

5348 

10  07 

032 

2-60 

100 

1840. 

33  32 

5557 

8  "29 

0-37 

2*45    . 

100 

1841. 

33*21 

56  67 

7  40 

0*45 

2  27 

100 

1842. 

32'35 

5832 

677 

0*22 

2  34 

100 

— Parliamentary  Criminal  Tables  for  the  Year  1842.     Printed  5th  May 
1843.     Preface,  p.  7.— and  M'Culloch,  Stat,  of  O.  Britain,  i.  476-7. 


Note  B,  p.  75. 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  Bank  Notes  in  Circulation  from  1762  to 
1815,  with  the  commercial  paper  under  discount  at  the  Bank  during  the 
same  period,  and  the  gold  and  silver  annually  coined  at  the  Bank. 

Commercial  Paper 


Tears. 

Total  of  Notes. 

rendered  at  Bank. 

Bullion  coined. 

1792. 

£11,307,380 
11,388,910 
10,744,020 
14,017,510 

£ 

£1,171,863 

2,747,430 

2,558,895 

493,416 

1793. 

*  1  *7»J, 

1794. 

1795, 

2,946,500 

1796, 

16,729,520 

3,505,000 

464,680 

1797, 

11,114,120 

5,350,000 

2,600,297 

1798, 

13,095,830 

4,460,600 

2,967,565 

1799, 

12,959,610 

5,403,900 

449,962 

1800, 

16,854,800 

6,401,900 

189,937 

1801, 

16,203,280 

7,905,100 

450,242 

1802, 

15,186,880 

7,523,100 

437,019 

1803, 

15,849,980 

10,747,600 

956,445 

1804, 

17,077,880 

9,982,400 

718,397 

1805, 

17,871,170 

11,365,500 

54,668 

1806, 

17,730,120 

12,380,100 

405,106 

1807, 

16,950,680 

13,484,600 

None. 

1808, 

14,183,860 

12,950,100 

371,714 

1809, 

18,542,860 

15,475,708 

298,946 

1810, 

21,019,600 

20,070,600 

316,936 

1811, 

23,360,220 

14,355,400 

312,263 

1812, 

23,408,320 

14,291,600 

None. 

1813, 

23,210,930 

12,330,200 

519,722 

1814, 

24,801,000 

13,285,800 

None. 

1815, 

27,261,650 

14,917,100 

None. 

1816, 

27,013,620 

11,416,400 

None. 

MORBAU'f 

i   Tables,  and  Pebreb,  279.    Marshall 

's  Digest,  pp.  971, 

147,  236. 
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Note  B1,  p.  100. 

Table  (1)  showing  the  Progress  of  Foreign  and  British  Shipping 
from  the  year  1801  to  1823,  when  the  reciprocity  system 


Tears. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total 

* 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1801 

4,987 

922,594 

5,497 

780,155 

10,484 

1,702,749 

1802 

7,806 

1,333,005 

3,728 

480,251 

11,534 

1,813,256 

1803 

6\264 

1,115,702 

4,254 

638,104 

10,518 

1,753,806 

1804 

4,865 

904,932 

4,271 

607,299 

9,136 

1,512,231 

1805 

5,167 

953,250 

4,517 

691,883 

9,684 

1,645,133 

1806 

5,211 

904,367 

3,793 

612,904 

9,004 

1,517,271 

1807 

••• 

••• 

4,087 

680,144 

•  •  • 

••• 

1808 

••• 

... 

1,926 

283,657 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1809 

5,615 

938,675 

4,922 

759,287 

10,537 

1,697,962 

1810 

5,154 

896,001 

6,876 

1,176,243 

12,030 

2,072,244 

1811 

••• 

••• 

3,216 

687,180 

•»• 

•  •• 

♦1812 

••• 

••• 

•  • . 

•  •  • 

••• 

••• 

♦1813 

•*• 

••« 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

••  • 

•  •• 

1814 

8,975 

1,290,248 

5,286 

599,287. 

14,261 

1,889,535 

1815 

8,880 

1,372,108 

5,314 

746,985 

14,194 

2,119,093 

1816 

9,744 

1,415,723 

3,116 

379,465 

12,860 

1,795,188 

1817 

11,255 

1,625,121 

3,396 

445,011 

14,651 

2,070,132 

1818 

13,006 

1,886,394 

6,238 

762,457 

19,244 

2,648,851 

1819 

1 1,974 

1,809,128 

4,215 

542,684 

16,189 

2,351,812 

1820 

11,285 

1,668,060 

3,472 

447,611 

14,757 

1,115,671 

1821 

10,810 

1,599,274 

3,261 

396,256 

H,071 

1,995,530 

1822 

11,087 

1,664,186 

3,389 

469,151  14,476 

2,133,337 

•  Records  destroyed  by  fire. 


Table  (2)  showing  the  Progress  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping 
from  1823,  the  first  year  of  the  reciprocity  system,  to'  1836 — 


Tears 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total.                  I 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1823 

11,271 

1,740,859 

4,069 

582,996 

15,340 

2,323,855 

1824 

11,733 

1,797,320 

5,653 

759,441 

17,386 

2,556,761 

1825 

13,516 

2,144,598 

6,986 

958,132 

20,484 

3,102,730 

1826 

12,473 

1,950,630 

5,729 

694,116 

18,202 

2,644,746 

1827 

13,133 

2,086,898 

6,046 

751,864 

19,179 

2,839,762 

1828 

13,436 

2,094,357 

4,955 

634,620' 

18,391 

2,728,977 

1829 

13,659 

2,184,525 

5,218 

710,303 

18,877 

2,894,828 

1830 

13,548 

2,180,042 

5,359 

758,828 

18,907 

2,938,870 

1831 

14,488 

2,367,322 

6,085 

874,605 

20,573 

3,241,927 

1832 

13,372 

2,185,980 

4,546 

639,979 

17,918 

2,825,959 

1833 

13,119 

2,183,814 

5,505 

762,085 

18,624 

2,945,899 

1834 

13,903 

2,298,263 

5,894 

833,905 

19,797 

3,132,168 

1835 

14,295 

2,442,734 

6,005 

866,990 

20,300 

3,309,724 

1836 

14,347 

2,505,743 

7,131 

988,899 

21,478 

3,494,372 
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Table  (3)  showing  the  progress  of  exports  to,  and  shipping  with,  the 
countries  with  which  reciprocity  treaties  have  been  concluded,  com- 
pared with  those  with  whom  there  have  been  no  such  treaties,  and  the 
British  colonies— 


Total  tonnage  ") 
exports  to  reci-  > 
sity  countries,   J 

British.  . 

Foreign. 

Exports.       | 

Ships. 

3913 

Tons. 

Ships. 
2708 

Tons. 

L 

I.  Reciprocity 
Countries. 

r 

1822. 
and 
pnx 

469,726 

383,924 

18,084,013 

1838. 

Do. 

Do. 

5042 

714,881 

7044 

990,328 

21,270,705 

M  a 

1822. 

Do. 

Do. 

2573 

407,847 

676 

82,432 

8,355,854 

II.  Noi 
cip.  G 

1838. 

Do. 

Do. 

4715 

783,359 

1599 

217,515 

15,101,765 

rrtish 
lies. 

1822. 

Do. 

Do. 

4421 

786,613 

5 

795 

10,526,156 

III.  Bi 
Coloi 

1838. 

Do. 

Do. 

6362  1,287,157 

29 

2,823 

13,689,267 

Table  (4)  showing  the  amount  of  Shipping,  distinguishing  British 
from  Foreign,  employed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  undermentioned 
countries,  from  1821  to  1839—* 


Tears, 

BWBDBX. 

WOH 

.WAY. 

DBS! 

STARK. 

PHI' SSI  A. 

FRANCS. 

i 

British 

foreign 

British 

Foreign 

British 

Foreign 

British 

Foreign 

British    1  ForeUrn 

Tons, 

Tons, 

Tons, 

Tons, 

Tons, 

Tons, 

Tons, 

Tons, 

Tons, 

Tons, 

18)1.. 

23,005 

8,5C8 

13,855 

61,312 

5,312 

3,969 

79,590 

37,720 

103,837 

64,178 

1823.. 

20.799 

13,692 

13,377 

87,974 

7,096 

3,910 

102,847 

58,270 

101,098 

49,727 

1823.. 

i0,986 

22,5  9- 

13,122 

117,115 

4,4 13 

4,795 

81,202 

86,013 

85,124 

49.578 

1824,. 

17.074 

40,092 

11,419 

135,272 

6.738 

23,689 

94,661 

151,621 

82,650 

52,648 

1825  . 

15,906 

>3,14| 

14.825 

157,910 

15,158 

50,943 

1*9,214 

182,752 

78,893 

55.539 

18*26.. 

11.829 

16,939 

15.6  3 

90,726 

22,800 

56.544 

119,06) 

120.589 

89,301 

57.171 

1827.. 

11,719 

J  1,822 

13,945 

96,420 

10,825 

52,456 

150,718 

109,181 

102,879 

67,076 

1824.. 

14,877 

J4.70O 

10.R26 

85,771 

17,464 

49.293 

133,753 

99,195 

102,623 

63,302 

1829.. 

16,436 

25.046 

9,985 

86.2(5 

24,576 

53,390 

125,918 

127,861 

106,548 

59.756 

1830.. 

12,116 

J3,158 

6.4  A9 

84.585 

12,210 

51.420 

102,758 

139,646 

1 10,766 

111.779 

1*31.. 

11,450 

38.689 

4,518 

114,865 

6,552 

62,190 

83,908 

140.532 

97,057 

73,159 

1832.. 

8,335 

i5,755 

3,798 

82,155 

7,268 

35,772 

62,079 

89,187 

110.793 

63,509 

1833.. 

10,009 

9.454 

5,901 

98,931 

6,840 

38,620 

41,735 

108,753 

103,610 

63,662 

1834.. 

15,353 

15.910 

6,403 

98,303 

5,691 

53,282 

32,021 

118,111 

128.017 

74,382 

1835.. 

12,036 

J5,<  61 

2,592 

95,049 

6,007 

49,008 

25.514 

124,144 

146,607 

100,800 

1836.. 

10,865 

12,439 

1,573 

12 '>,875 

2.152 

51,907 

42,567 

174,439 

198.339 

108.352 

1837.. 

7,604 

12,602 

1,035 

88.001 

5,357 

55,961 

67,566 

115,742 

220,350 

131,073 

1838.. 

10.425 

34,991 

1,361 

110,817 

3.466 

57,554 

86,734 

175,643 

273,4-16 

171,577 

1839.. 

8,359 

19.270 

2.f.82 

109.2*28 

5,535 

106.960 

1  111.47^     229.208 

312,18:* 

200.228 

Parliamentary  Paper,  28th  Mayy  1840. 

For  the  valuable  Returns  from  which  the  preceding  extracts  are 
made,  the  British  public  are  indebted  to  the  motions  of  my  able  and 
eloquent  friend,  Mr  Colquhoun  of  Killermont,  M.P.  for  Kilmarnock,  to 
whose  exertions  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity  Scotland  and 
Ireland  are  already  so  much  indebted. 

VOL.  VIII.  3  T 
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Note  C,  p.  131. 

BUDGET  OT1811. 
Income,  Ordinary.  Expenditure. 

Customs,      .        .  L.6,802,402  Interest  of  Debt,        L.20,749,828 

Excise,         .        .  18,489,914  Life  Annuities,      .           1,540,257 

Stamps,        .         .  5,090,478  Sinking  Fund,        .         13,084,274 

Land  and  Assessed,  6,868,230                                       

Post  Office,          .  1,274,000  Total  of  Debt  Funded,  L.34,374,359 

Small  Taxes,       .  87,605  Interest  of  Exchequer 

Bills,  .         .           1,556,753 


Total  Ordinary  Net,  L  38,612,629 

Hereditary  Revenue,  65,814  Total  charge  of  *) 

War  Taxes.  debts,  funded      V    L.35,931,094 

Customs,    .        .         L.2,633,919      and  unfunded,  J 
Excise,         .         .  6,410,139 

Property  Taxes,  12,941,155  Civil  List,     .        .  1,472,403 

Arrears,  .  14,336  Do.  Scotland,        .  109,693 

Lottery,  ,  281,386  Miscellaneous,      .  596,649 

Proportion  of  Irish  Navy,  ,        .         19,540,678 

Loan  for  England,       2,752,796  Army,  .        .         23,869,359 

Smaller  Sums,    .  253,866  Ordnance,    .  ^      .  4,557,509 

-< Loans  to  Foreign 

L.63,965,990       States,      .        .  7,410,039 

English  Loan,      .  16,636,375  Miscellaneous,    .  1,962,636 

Total,  Britain,     .      L.8 1,602,365  For  United  Kingdom,  1*95,450,060 
Irish  Loan  and  Taxes,  10,309,000  Deduct  for  Ireland,  4,489,462 

Grand  Total,      .        L.91,91 1,365  L'90,96<^59a 

—Finance  Accounts,  Ann.  Beg.  1812,  398,  409 ;  and  Pari.  Deb.  xxiL 
1-34,  App. 

Note  D,  p.  132. 

BUDGET  or  1812. 
Income,  Permanent,  Expenditure, 

Customs,      .        .        L.8,296,289  Interest  of  Funded 
Excise,         .        .          17,800,248       Debt,      .        .        L  .2 1,36 1,252 

Stamps,       .        t  3,313,986  Life  Annuities,  .  1,529,659 

Land  and  Assessed,         7,373,157  Management,     .  233,705 

Post  Office,  .  1,534,608  

Smaller  Duties,    .  90,692  L  23,124,616 

Sinking  Fund,    .  13,482,510 

PermanentandAn-Kg   4     9g0  

nual  Taxes,  )         »      '  Total  charge  of     )    T  *fi  ^^  ,«* 

Hereditary  Revenue,  106,630       Debt  funded,      J   i*a^W,» 

War  Taxes  and  Re-  Interest  of  Exchequer 

sources.  Bills,  .  1,835,369 

Customs,      .        .        L  2,948,330  

Excise,         •        .  5,206,754  Total  charge  of  Debt, 

Property  Tax,      .  13,368,606  funded  and  unfunded,  L.38,442,495 

Lottery,       .         .  350,145  Civil  List,  &c       .  1,635,601 

Proportion  of  Irish  Loan,  2,793,3 1 3  Do.  Scotland,       .  1 1 2,748 

Carry  over >,     L.63, 182,758  Carryover,     L.40,1 90,844 
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Income,  Permanent,  Expenditure, 

Brought  forward,  L<63, 182,758         Brought  forward,  L.40,190,844 
Exchequer  Bills  repaid,       910,470    Bounties,  Pensions, 
Smaller  Sources,  352,931        Drawbacks,  &c 

Navy, 


682,675 

20,500,339 

24,987,362 

4,252,409 

8,204,02$ 

1,779,089 


To^exclusWeofJ   L.64)446il59   Army^   . 

Loans,  including  for ")  Foreign  Loans, 

Ireland,  L.4,350,000  V  29,268,586  Miscellaneous, 

Eastlnd.  2,500,000  J East  India  Co/s  Loans,  2,498,000 

m     ,  ,."BT^^™  Advance  on  Commercial 

Total,         .        .        L.93,7 14,745        Exchequer  Bills,  1,375,141 

Total,  .        .     L.104,369,887 

Deduct  for  Service 

of  Ireland,  6,848,516 

Total  Expenditure)  L.97,521,87I 
of  Great  Britain, J 
— Financial  Account  for  year  ending  5th  January  1813;  Pari.  Deb, 
pp.  2-23,  24 ;  Ann.  Reg.  1813,  p.  328. 


Note  E,  p.  135, 

Propositions  submitted  by  Mr  Mackenzie,  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Government,  to  the  French  Government,  and  rejected  by  them. 

"  Prqjet  dune  convention  pour  Techange  des  prisonniers  de  guerre, 
prisente  par  M.  Mackenzie  aM.de  Moustier" 

"  Art.  I. — Tous  les  Anglais,  tous  les  Espagnols,  Portugais,  Sici- 
liens,  Hanovriens,  et  autres  sujets  de,  ou  au  service  de,  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  ou  'des  puissances  en  alliance  avec  elle,  qui  sont  main  tenant 
prisonniers  de  guerre  en  France,  en  Italie,  a  Naples,  en  Ilollande, 
ou  dans  tout  autre  pays  en  alliance  avec,  ou  dependant  de,  la  France, 
seront  relaches  sans  exception. 

"  Aet.  II. — Tous  les  Francais,  Italiens,  et  autres  personnes  sujets 
de,  ou  au  service  de  France,  ou  d'ltalie,  tous  les  Hollandais  et  Napoli- 
tains,  et  tous  autres  sujets,  ou  au  service  des  puissances  alliees  de  la 
France,  qui  sont  main  tenant  prisonniers  de  guerre  dans  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  l'Espagne,  la  Sicile,  le  Portugal,  le  Bresil,  et  dans  tous 
autres  pays  en  alliance  avec  la  Grande  Bretagne,  ou  occup^s  par  des 
troupes  Britanniques,  seront  relaches  sans  exception. 

"Abt.  IV.  Sect.  1. — Tous  les  prisonniers  Britanniques,  de  quelque 
rang  et  quality  qu'ils  soient,  qui  sont  detenus  en  France,  et  en  Italie, 
et  dans  les  dependences  de  la  France,  et  de  l'ltalie,  seront  liberfo. 
L'echange  devra  commencer  imm6diatement  apres  la  signature  de  cette 
convention,  en  envoyant  a  Deal  ou  a  Portsmouth,  ou  a  tout  autre  port 
d'Angleterre  dans  la  Manche,  dont  on  sera  convenu,  ou  en  remettant 
aux  commissaires  Britanniques,  qui  seront  nommes  pour  les  reeevoir, 
mille  prisonniers  Britanniques  pour  mille  Francais,  qui  seront  relaches 
par  le  gouvernement  Britannique  de  la  maniere  stipulee  ci-apres. 

u  Sect.  2. — Tous  les  prisonniers  Francais,  de  tout  rang  et  qualite*, 
maintenant  detenus  dans  la  Grande  Bretagne,  ou  dans  les  possessions 
Britanniques,  seront  relaches.  L'6change  commencera  immSdiatement 
apres  la  signature  de  cette  convention,  et  se  fera  en  envoyant  successive- 
ment  a  Morkux,  ou  dans  tout  autre  port  Francais  de  la  Manche 
dont  il  pourra  6tre  convenu,  ou  en  d£livrant  aux  commissaires  Fran- 
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cais  mille  prisonniers  Francais  pour  mille  prisonniers  Anglais,  anan 
promptement  et  dans  la  meme  proportion  que  le  gouvernement  rela- 
chera  les  derniers. 

u  Sect.  6. — Loraque  tons  les  prisonniers  Britanniqaes  detenus  en 
France,  en  Italie,  et  dans  leurs  dlpendances,  auront  ete  echanges  poor 
un  nombre  e"gal  (a  regler  et  fixer  sur  le  principe  etabli  dans  la  section 
preceMente  de  cet  article)  de  prisonniers  Francais  detenus  en  Angfe- 
terre  et  dans  ses  possessions,  la  balance  des  prisonniers  Francais  qui 
pourront  rester  dans  les  mains  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  seront  relacbes 
sans  delai,  et  envoyes  en  France  en  echange  d'un  nombre  egal  de 
prisonniers  de  guerre  Espagnols  lesquels  seront  envoyes  a  tels  ports  on 
a  telles  villes  d  Espagne  qui  seront  convenus,  de  la  maniere  suivante. 

u  Sect.  IS. — Tousles  Fortugais  et  Siciliens  prisonniers  en  France, 
ou  dans  les  pays  allies  ou  dependant  de  la  France,  et  tons  les  prison- 
niers appartenant  a  la  France,  et  a  ses  allies,  qui  seront  dans  les  mains 
des  Portugais  et  des  Siciliens,  seront  relaches  mutuellement  et  de  la 
meme  maniere  et  au  mgmes  conditions  qui  ont  Ite*  stipulees  ci-dessns 
par  rapport  aux  Francais  et  aux  Espagnols,  avec  telles  modifications 
seulement  que  les  circonstances  et  la  situation  particuliere  de  ces  pays 
pourront  requ£rir."— 3f<Smoire*  (Tun  Homme  d'etat,  ii.,  438 — 484. 


CHAPTER  LXL 

Note  A,  p.  190. 

General  State  of  the  French  Armies  in  Spain. 

15th  January  1811. 

Present  under  arm*  Detached.  Absent.       Effective.  Hoi 

Men.         Horses.  Men.     Hones.     Hospital.         Men.  Cavalry.   Draagfat. 

295,227   52,462      17,780  4,714     48,831     361,838  41,189    15,987 

15th  April  1811. 
276,575   46,990     15,121  2,166     40,079     331,776      37,855    11,301 

Army  of  Portugal.— lit  April  1811. 

Underarms.           Detached.       Hospital.  Effective.  Horses, 

Men.       Hones.       Men.                    Hones.        Men.  Men. 

51,237    11,717    3,716     ...       12,229    68,051  11,142 

Army  of  the  South,— Soult,  Duke  ofDalmatia,  commanding.— 15th  May. 

Cavalry.  Dnngitt. 

75,133  13,124  3,915  1,336  11,420  90,468  12,156  2,304 

5th  Corps. — 15th  January. 
18,766   6,158  3,035  640    


••• 


Ut  Corps,  before  Cadiz. — 15th  February  1811. 
25,781      2,661     1,331     681       1,997    29,409      2,207  1,035 

4th  Corps.— 15th  February. 
22,723     5,464       741     397      2,577    25,993      5,069     793 

Army  of  the  North,— Bessieres,  Duke  of  Istria,  commandite. — 

1st  February  1811. 
58,515      8,574    1,992      ...       6,860    67,767      7,979   1,073 

15th  April  1811. 
53,148      6,930    2,221      ...       5,350    60,719      6,065      879 
— Napim,  iii.  576,  571. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

Note  A,  p.  278. 

Summary  of  the  Force  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Army,  exclusive  of 
Drummers  and  Artillerymen. — October  1,  1811. 

CAYALBY. 

Present.            Sick.  Command.  Prisoners.  Total. 

3,571             1,114  947            298  5,930 

1,373               256  1,140             ...  2,769 


British, 
Portuguese, 


Total  Cavalry,  4,944 

1,370 

INFANTRY. 

2,087 

298 

Present. 

British,                 29,530 
Portuguese,          23,689 

Sick. 

17,974 
6,009 

Command. 
2,663 
1,707 

Prisoners. 
1,684 
75 

8,690 

Total. 
51,851 

31,480 


Total  Infantry,  53,219         23,983  4,370         1,759        83,331 

General  Total,  including  Sergeants,  58,263  sabres  and  bayonets  ia 
the  field. 


Note  B,  p.  280. 

Summary  of  the  French  Force  in  Spain  at  different  periods,  extracted 

from  the  Imperial  Muster  Rolls, 

Underarms.  Detached.  Absent         Effective. 

Men.  Horses.      Men.       Horses.      Hospital.      Men.       Horses. 

Aug.  1811.  279,637    41,598   50,583    10,869   42,433    372,841    52,467 

Jan.  1812.    258,156    41,049  22,805      5,434   42,056   324,933   42,348 

Apr.  1812.   244,692    36,747  12,260     3,849    34,369    291,379   40,653 

Avyust  1, 1811. 

Under  arms.         Detached.  Effective. 

Mtn.      Hone*.       Men.     Hotmi.    Hospital.       Htn.       Botms. 

1,195. 

50,697    10,008     32,043     6^59     11,836     94^08  +     4,608 


Annee  do  Midi, 
...      da  Centre,        16,540      3,729 


,195) 
M13) 


391 


3, 

3,236. 
64       1,781      18,712   J-     3,736 


de  Portugal,     38^92      5,826       7,901     3,100     10,424     66,733 


657; 
6*693) 


2^34 


J 


8^26 


3,667) 

d'Aragon,        45,103      5,718       1,397       388      M&8     51,957   >     6,106 

^  2,439) 

3,531) 

duNord,  88,092    11,020        7,617      1,805       6,654   102,413  >    12^26 

1,294) 


de  Catalogue,  23^53      1,368        1,153        163      6»306     30,095 


4, 

1.268J 

253 


1,521 


Total, 

Belnforcements,    17,361      3^29 


35,348; 
262,276    37,669      60,502  10,869      41,452  364,418    .  }    48^38 


81 


13,190 
981  18,423   3,929 


i 


39,277) 

General  Total,      279,637    41,598    ,50,583  10,869     42,433  372£41    >   52,467 

13)190) 

—NAFin,  It.  588,  589. 
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Note  A,  p.  403. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  tbe  comparative  height  of  the  Alps, 
the  Andes,  and  the  Himalaya  and  Caucasus,  the  principal  mountain 
ranges  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia : — 


▲  LPS. 

Mont  Blanc 

Monte  Rosa 

Matterhorn 

Col  du  Geant 

Wetterhorn 

Finater-aar-horn  

Jungfrauhorn 

Shreckhorn 

Great  Glochner 

Aiguille  d'Argentiere... 

Greiner,  Tyrol  

Gletcherburg,8tGothard 

Summit  of  Mont  Cenia... 

Summit  of  Little  St  Ber- 
nard    

Col  de  la  Seigne, 

Col  da  Bonhomme 

Passage  of  Great  St  Ber- 
nard    

Summit  of  do 

— Malte  Brun,  iii. 


Fott 

15,781 

15,585 

14,771 

11,274 

12,518 

14,116 

13,720 

13,397 

13,713 

13,390 

10,500 

10,830 

11,460 

9,594 

8,071 

8,025 


•  ••••*•««••• 


•• ■■•••• 


ANDES. 

Nevada  dl  Sorata 

Chimboraao 

Cayambe 
Rio  di  Illania 
Antlsana  .... 
Cotopaxi 

Popocatapetl   

Mont  St  Ettas 

Orizaba 

Pichincha 

Lake  of  Titieaca  — 
City  of  Rio  Ba- 

amba 

Quito    

Toluca 

Bogota  de 

8antaFe 

Mexico   ... 


7,967 
11,006 

44,  45,  69. 


HIMALAYA  AND   ALTAI. 

FM  FMt 

25,250  TehamonlaH  ......  26£M 

21,451     Uhavaladgiri   26,402 

19,633     Tewabir 2&,?49 

.24,450  Himalaya,  No.  14...  23,463 

19,290      12...  22464 

18,862       3...  21,877 

17,718      «...  li,7?S 

17,883     Bukh-da-Vola.. 18,40* 

17,390  Pe  chan  (Volcano)  13,600 

15,670     MontBolor 18,000 

,12,000  Bieiukha,  Altai  ...  1M99 

Ala-tau M  11,524 

10,800     ItaliUkoi -  10,710 

9,515 

.     8,818  CAUCASUS   AJTD  TAtlCI. 

Ararat  15,900 

.  8,650     El -Boun,  Caucasus  15,027 

7,470     Taurus 15,026 

Anti -Taurus  15,616 

Lebanon   10,939 


Note  B,  p.  419. 

Table  exhibiting]  the  population  of  Spanish  America,  including 
Mexico  and  Brazil  in  1810  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  distinguish- 
ing the  Spaniards,  Creoles,  and  Natives  :-— 


Mixed 
Races. 


Indians  or 
Slaves. 


I.  Mexico, 

II.  Guatimala, 

III.  Cuba, 

IV.  Porto  Rico, 

v.  L/Braccas,  ..»........•.• 

VI.  New  Grenada, 

VII.  Quito, 

VIII.  Chili 

IX,  Buenos  Ayres, 

X.  Peru, 

XI.  Independent  Indians, 


Europeans. 


1,097,928 

300,000 

200,000 

60,000 

212,000 


129,000 


1,338,706 

600,000 

198,000 

69,000 

341,000 


3,676,261 

700.000 

212,000 

17,500 

120,000  In 

62,009  81. 


420,000 


Eccle- 
siastics. 


9439 


{ - 


Total. 


6,122  354 

1,600.060 

600,000 

136JM0 

785,000 

1,327,000 
550  000 
980,060 

5,200 
1,000,000 
450,000 


Total  population  in  the  Spanish  provinces, 16,020,354 


1       Europeans. 
Braxil 843,000 


E2  I  «•-  IJ5L 

426,000    I    1,930,400    |  169300    3^17^00 


j*otal  Spanish  and  Portuguese  native  race  in  1810,- 19v638>24 


— Uu.^inc>Li>T,  ix.  1680,1. 
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Note  C,  p.  420* 

The  population  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  by  the 
census  of  1841,  was  as  follows: — 

America. 

Free  American  whites, 14,194,188 

Free  blacks, 387,265 

Black  slaves, 2,487,113 

Total  Americans, 17,668,066 

British  provinces,  all  white, 1,650,000 

Add  14,194,188  Americans, 
And     1,650,000  Canadians. 

Total  British  race, 15,844,188 


Note  D,  p.  426. 
Average  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  in  gold  and  silver : — 

Spanish  piastres. 

1690—1720  .         .        .        5,458,830    or   L.1,352,405 

1721—1743 

1744—1770 


1771—1782 
1783—1790 
1791—1803 
—Humboldt's  NouveUe  Espagtie,  iii.  306. 


9,177,768  ...  2,294,442 

11,854,825  ...  3,963,958 

17,223,916  ...  4,304,434 

19,517,081  ...  4,877,700 

22,325,824  ...  k5,58i,431 


Note  E,  p.  427. 

Value  of  gold  and  silver  obtained  from  the  American  mines  in  1805 

Piastres. 

Mexico          ....        22,000,000  L.5,500,000 

Peru      ....           6,240,000  1,310,000 

Chili              ....           2,060,000  515,000 

Buenos  Ay  res  (Potosi)           .          4,850.000  1,215,000 

New  Grenada                .        .          2,990,000  742,500 

Brazil            ....          4,360,000  1,090,000 


43,500,000      L.  10,372,500 
•Humboldt's  Nouvelle  Espagney  iii.  398. 


Note  F,  p.  427. 

Table  showing  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in  the  year  1 809 : — 

Gold  in  francs.    Silv.  in  francs.    Total  in  francs.  In  £  sterling. 

Europe,     .     .          4,467,444     11,704,444     16,171,888  640,000 

Northern  Asia,        1,855,111       4,824,122       6,677,333  261,000 

America,   .     .        59,557,889   176,795,778   236,333,667  9,841,000 


65,878,444    193,324,444  259,202,888  10,742,000 
—Humboldt,  NouveUe  E»pagncy  iii.  400. 
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Note  6,  p.  431. 

A  Table  showing  the  Exports  of  Spain  to  her  South  American 
colonies  in  1809,  before  the  Revolution. — 


Porto  Rico  &  Cuba 
New  Spain  &  Mexico 

New  Grenada... 

Caraccas  

Peru  &  Chili 

Buenos  Ayres  & 
Potosi 


Total 


Imports  from  Spain 


Piastres, 


11,000,000 

21,000,000 

5,700,000 

8,500,000 

11,500,000 

I     3,500,000 


59,200,000 


2,750,000 
5,250,000 
1,450,000 
2,150,000 
2,875,000 

875,000 


.£15,200,000 


Exports  to  Spaiv. 


Agricul.  Produce, 


Piastres, 


9,000,000 
9,000,000 

2,000,000; 

4,000,000 
4,000,000 

2,000,000 


2,250,000 

2,250,000 

500.000 

1 ,000,000 

1,000,000 
500,000 


Precious  Metals. 


Piastres, 


30,000,000  £  7,350,000 


22^00,000 
3,000,000 

8,000,000 
5,000,000 


750^08 

2,000,008 
1, 


Total  Imports,      59,200,000  Piastres  or  .£15,200,000 
Total  Exports,      68,500,000  17,950,000 


38^00,000 -f  9^50,009 


Balance  in  favour  of  Spain,         9,300,000 


2,750,000 


-rrSee  Humboldt,  Essai  Politique  sur  la  NouvcUe  Espagne,  iv.  153, 154. 

Note  H,  p.  432. 

If  the  trade  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Canaries,  be  taken 
only  at  £1,500,000,  which  it  was  at  the  very  least  The  exports  of 
Europe  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  was  £16,700,000 ;  or,  somewhat  above 
the  amount  of  exports  of  Great  Britain  to  her  colonies  at  this  time 
which  are  £16,231,000.  The  revenue  drawn  from  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  1807,  was  as  follows : 

Piastres. 

Spanish  European  Revenue 35,000,000 

Colonial  Revenue , 38,000,000 


£ 

8,750,000 
9,500,000 


9,500,000 
7,500,000 

2,000,000 


Colonial  Revenue 38,000,000 

Colonial  Expenditure 30,000,000 

Clear  Revenue  of  Spain  from  the 

Colonies , ..8,000,000 

— Humboldt,  ut  supra,  iv.  351,  252. 

Note  I,  p.  437. 
"  It  was  the  first  object  of  his  Majesty,  on  being  acquainted  with 
the  revolution  in  Spain,  to  second  the  efforts  of  so  brave  and  so  loyal  a 
people,  for  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In  conformity  to  these  sentiments  and  the  ob- 
ligations of  justice  and  good  faith,  his  Majesty  must  discourage  even 
step  tending  to  separate  the  Spanish  provinces  in  America  from  the  mother 
country  in  Europe.  If,  however,  contrary  to  his  Majesty's  wishes  and 
expectations,  the  Spanish  state  in  Europe  should  be  condemned  to  sub- 
mit to  the  yoke  of  the  common  enemy,  whether  by  real  compulsion  or 
a  convention  which  left  them  only  the  shadow  of  indepeTjdence.  his 
Majesty,  on  the  same  principles,  would  think  it  his  duty  to  render 
every  kind  of  assistance  to  the  provinces  of  America  which  should  ren- 
der them  independent  of  French  Spain.*— Lom>  Ltvmpool  to  the 
Governor  of  Curacva,  June  29,  18 10.    Ann.  Reg.  for  1810,  p.  230, 231. 

Note  J,  p.  441. 
Don  Simon  Bolivar  was  born  at  Caraccas  on  the  24th  July  1783, 
of  a  noble  family.     The  youngest  of  four  children,  who  were  left  17 

fcVfi  ?89'  hv.aV1D5  l0St>th  their  father  ■»»  ^ber,  ***  eduaJL 
was  at  first  much  neglected,  but  being  endowed  by  natiu*  with  an 
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dent  and  ambitious  disposition,  he  redeemed  his  time  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, when  sent  to  an  uncle  at  Madrid,  and  engaged  with  ardour  in 
the  study  of  literature  and  the  exact  sciences.  At  eighteen  he  fell 
in  love  with  his  cousin,  Donna  Theresa,  whom  he  married,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  his  relations,  but  whom  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  five  months  after  their  nuptials.  In  despair  at  this  be- 
reavement, he  yet  did  not  sink  under  his  grief,  but  resumed  with  ardour 
his  philosophical  studies.  His  ardent  and  vehement  temperament, 
however,  impelled  him  erelong  into  the  more  attractive  career  of 
earthly  ambition  ;  he  devoured  the  histories  of  the  French  Revolution, 
dreamed  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  and,  repairing  to  Paris  in  1804, 
drank  in  deep  draughts  of  ambition  on  beholding  the  crowning  of  Na- 
poleon in  1804,  and  his  placing  the  iron  crown  on  his  brow  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  The  freedom  and  republican 
character  of  his  language  in  reference  to  these  events,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  police,  and  he  only  escaped  imprisonment  by  the  aid  of 

S>werful  friends,  who  screened  him  from  the  myrmidons  of  Fouche. 
scaped  from  these  perils,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  pleasures  of 
Paris ;  and  after  travelling  in  Germany,  where  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  subse- 
quently traversed  North  America,  and  at  length,  returning  home,  re- 
sumed the  indolent  life  of  the  nobles  in  Caraccas,  till  the  troubles  broke 
out  in  1808.  Though  he  was  then  a  colonel  of  militia,  as  his  father 
had  been  in  Aragua,  heat  first  took  no  part  in  the  divisions  which  en- 
sued, and  treated  the  first  efforts  of  independence,  which  terminated  in 
the  revolution  of  19th  April  1810,  as  a  chimerical  attempt.  Being  se- 
cretly inclined,  however,  to  the  cause  of  independence,  and  solicited  by 
his  friends  to  take  office  under  the  new  government,  he  at  length  agreed 
to  go  to  London  as  one  of  the  deputies  from  Venezuela  to  the  British 
Government  in  1810,  when  Lord  Welleslev  gave  them  the  same  answer 
as  Lord  Liverpool  bad  done,  and  explaining  that  England  could  take 
no  part  in  any  attempt  to  dismember  the  Spanish  monarchy.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  he  embarked  in  the  cause  of  the  revolution 
with  General  Miranda,  who  was  now  made  dictator,  and  fought  several 
actions  against  Monte  Verde ;  but,  after  the  fall  of  Caraccas,  took  part 
with  the  royalists  in  the  arrest  of  that  general,  which  has  affixed  a  dark 
stain  on  his  memory.  Subsequently,  however,  the  cruelties  and  perfidy 
of  the  Spaniards  again  drove  him  to  arms,  and  thenceforward  his 
biography  becomes  the  annals  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  South; 
America.— -See  Biographie  UniverseUe^  Sup,  lviii.  497,  499. 

Note  K,  p.  460. 

(1.)  La  population  de  Caraccas  avant  les  dernieres  revolutions  e'tait 
evalu6  a  pres  d'un  million  d*habitans,  dont  200,000  Espagnols,  450,000 
gens  de  couleur  libres,  60,000  esclaves,  et  28,000  Indiens.  Aujour- 
d'hui  cette  partie  de  la  Colombie  forme  les  trois  departemens  de  1  Oro- 
noque,  de  Venezuela,  et  de  Sulie,  dont  la  population  par  suite  des  dis- 
cordes  civiles  a  6t6  reduite  a  557,000  ames. — Majlte  Brun.  xi.  512. 

1810.  1826. 

(2.)  Population  de  la  cite  de  Caraccas,     .        31,813      .        21,400 

—  Calabrosa,  .    30,783  .     18,000 

—  ^  Bogota,  80,000    ".        50,000 
"  Margarita  avait  perdu  5000  habitans  ;  la  district  de  Barcelonne, 

12,000 ;  Maracaybo,  6000 ;  Coro,  4000 ;  enfin,  le  nombre  des  individus 
peris  par  la  guerre  et  la  famine,  depuis  1810,  se  monte  dans  les  seuls 
pays  que  nous  venons  de  nommer,  au  nombre  de  200,000.  Qu'on  juge 
par  comparaison  de  qu'il  doit  avoir  peri  d'hommes  dans  les  autres  pro- 
vinces."— Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1820  en  Espagne,  par  Cii. — (a 
Republican  writer  >)  p.  19,  and  Ducondbay  Holsteix,  i.  23. 
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Note  N,  p.  461. 

Table  (1)  showing  the  decline  of  the  paper  circulation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain since  1810,  when  the  Spanish  Revolution  broke  out — 

Country  Banka. 
I*.  ... 


Bank  of  England  Notes  in 
circulation. 

1800,  L.  16,854,800. 

1801v  16,205,280. 

1802,  15,186,880. 

1803,  15,849,980. 

1804,  17,077,850. 

1805,  17,871,170. 

1806,  17,730,120. 

1807,  16,950,680. 

1808,  14,182,860. 

1809,  18,542,860. 

1810,  21,019,600. 

1811,  23,369,220. 

1812,  23,408,279. 

1813,  22,219,930. 

1814,  24,801,080. 

1815,  27,261,650. 

1816,  27,013,620. 

1817,  27,397,900. 

1818,  27,771,070. 

1819,  25,227,100. 
IS  20,  23,569,150. 

1821,  22,471,450. 

1822,  18,172,170. 

1823,  18,176,470. 

1824,  19,929,800. 

1825,  26,069,130. 

1826,  24,955,040. 

1827,  21,508,550. 

1828,  22,174,780. 

1829,  20,204,300. 

1830,  20,468,060. 

1831,  19,650,630. 

1832,  18,465,310. 

1833,  17,531,910. 
1884,  18,571,810. 
1835,  18,245,220. 


22  700,000. 
19,011,000. 
15,096,000. 
15,894,000. 
20,507,000, 
15,701,328. 
10,576,245. 

8,256,180. 

8,416,430. 

9,920,074. 
12,831,332. 
14,930,168. 

8,656,101. 

9,985,300. 
10,121,476. 

8,130,327. 

7,841,396. 

7,221,895. 

8,914,216. 
10,152,104. 
10,659,828. 


Commercial  Paper  under 
Discount  at  Bank. 

L.  6,421,900,  1800. 

7,905,100,  1801. 

7,523,300,  1802. 

10,747,600,  1803. 

9,982,400,  1804. 

11,265,500,  1805. 

12,380,100,  1806. 

13,484,600,  1807. 

12,950,100,  1808. 

15,475,700,  1809. 

20,070,600,  1810. 

14,355,400,  1811. 

14,291,600,  1812. 

12,330,200,  1813. 

13,285,800,  1814. 

14,917,000,  1815. 

11,416,400,  1816. 

3,960,600,  1817. 

4,325,200,  1818. 

6,515t000,  1819.* 

3,883,600,  1820. 

2,676,700,  1821. 

3,366,700,  1822. 

3,123,809,  1823. 

2,369,800,  1824. 

4,941,500,  1825. 

4,908,300,  1826. 

1,240,400,  1827. 

1,167,400,  1828. 

2,250,700,  1829. 

919,900,  1830. 

1,585,600,  1831. 

No  return  after  this. 


11,134,414. 

Whoever  will  reflect  on  this  most  instructive  table,  and  recollect  that 
at  the  time  this  vast  diminution  was  going  on,  both  in  the  gold  and 
silver  raised  for  the  use  of  the  whole  globe,  by  America,  and  in  the 
paper  circulation  of  the  British  islands,  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  and  of  all  private  debts,  was  a  fixed  money  payment,  and  the 
population  of  the  empire  had  advanced  nearly  forty  per  cenU,  the  ex- 
ports, imports,  and  commercial  tonnage,  more  than  doubled,  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  real  cause,  both  of  the  continued  financial 
embarrassments,  general  distress  of  the  industrious  classes,  and  conse- 
quent wide  spread  of  discontent  in  this  country  since  the  peace,  which 
at  last  led  to  the  revolution  of  1832.— See  Mamwatt^  55,  Poarn's 
Part  Table*,  iiL  7,  iv.  7,  v.  7* 


•  Payment  in  gold  or  allver  reverted  to  at  the  Bonk,  by  net  of  Parliament, 
48  Gee.  IiL  0, 171. 
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Table  (2)  showing  the  total  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  from  1809 
to  1821. 


1809        . 

24,708,714         Piastres 

or 

L.6, 161,240 

1810       . 

19,046,188 

4,961,217 

1811 

1812  . 

1813  . 

10,041,796 
4,409,266 
6,133,983 

2,510,450 
1,102,314 
1,533,490 

1814 

7,830,550 

1,982,639 

1815 

7,042,620 

1,760,655 

1816 

9,401,220 

2,350,305 

1817 

..8,849,893 

2,212,448 

1818 

11,386,3*8 

2,849,096 

1*1!) 

12,030,315 

3,006,077 

1820 

10,406,154 

2,601,588 

1821 

5,916,276 

1,479,069 

— Humboldt,  Nouvtlle  JEspagne,  iii.  307. 


Table  (3)  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  Bullion  annually  raised  and 
Coined  from  the  Spanish  Mines,  the  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
of  Country  Bankers,  Commercial  Paper  under  Discount  at  the  Bank, 
Exports,  Imports,  Tonnage  of  Shipping,  Population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  Prices  of  Wheat,  in  every  year  from  1800  to  1836— 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 


Note  A.  p. 

512. 

General  State  < 

yfthe  French 

Army, 

— May 

15,  1812. 

Present  under  arms.    Detached. 

Hospital. 

Total. 

Arm£e  de  Midi, 

da  Centre, 
de  Portugal, 
d'Aragon, 
de  Catalog  ne, 
da  Nord, 

Men. 

56,031 
17,395 
52,6 18 
27,218 
33,677 
33,771 

Hones. 

12,101 
4,208 
7,244 
4,768 
1,577 
6,031 

Men. 
2,787 
158 
9,750 
4,458 
1,814 
2,560 

Hones. 

660 
37 
1,538 
605 
267 
271 

3^78 

Men. 
4,652 
766 
8,382 
8,701 
6,009 
7,767 

Men.    Cmrtirj.  Artillery. 
63,470      7,311       4,340 
19,203      3,332         420 
70J00      4,481      3,448 
35,377      2^76       1,980 
41,530      1376         279 
49/198      4,443      1,163 

Total, 

225,710 

35,929 

21,557 

31,227 

279,378 

23,919 

11,630 

Old  reserve  at  Bayonne,    3,894 
New  reserve  at  Bayoane,    2,598 

221 
116 

1,642 
3,176 

•  •• 

•  •• 

964 
5 

6,500 
5,769 

291,647 

207 
103 

•  •• 
••• 

General  Total, 

232,202 

36,266 

26,375 

3,378 

32,196  ' 

24,229 

11,630 

— Nafisb,  v.  618. 

CHAPTER  LXVIL 


Note  A,  p.  773. 

Force  of  the  French  Army  which  entered  Russia  in  1812,  from  the 
Imperial  Muster  Rolls. 

INFAHTBT. 


Generals. 

Berthier, 

Davoust, 

Oudinot, 

Ney, 

Eugene, 

Poniatowski, 

Gouvion  St  Cyr, 

Regnier, 

Vandamme, 

Victor, 

Macdonald, 

Schwartzenberg, 

Napoleon, 


General  Staff, 

1st  Corps, 
2d  do. 
2d  do. 
3d  do. 
4th  do. 
5  th  do. 
6th  do. 
7th  do. 
8  th  do. 
9th  do. 
10th  do. 
Austrian  do. 
Imperial  Guard. 


Date  of  entering 
Russian  territory. 

June  24,  1812, 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
June  30,  1812, 
June  24,  1812, 
July  1,  1812, 
June  24,  1812, 

Idem. 
Sep.  3,  1812, 
June  24,  1812, 

Idem. 

Idem. 


Infantry. 

3,075 
68,627 
34,299 
85,755 
42,430 
32,159 
23,228 
15,003 
15,885 
31,633 
30,023 
26,830 
41,094 


Cavalry. 

908 
3,424 
2,840 
3,587 
2,368 
4,152 
1,906 
2,186 
2,050 
1,904 
2,474 
7,318 
6,279 


1,748 

11,417 

7,331 

8,039 

10,057 

9,438 

3,699 

5,582 

3,477 

4,081 

6,285 

13,126 

16,322 


CAYALBY. 


Nansouty,  1st  Corps. 

Montbrun,  2d  do. 

Grouchy,  3d  do. 

Latour-Maubourg,        4th  do. 

Durutte,  Division  Durutte, 

LoisoD,  Division  Loison, 
(         Troops  sent 


Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
Nov.  2,  1812.       13,592 
Nov.  18,  1812,      13,290 


12,077  13,014 

10,436  11,125 

9,676  10,451 

7,994    8,766 

76 

412 


{during^c^U^J^6^^^  65'000  15»°°°  2CM)00 


Total,  491,953  96,579  164,446 
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RECAPITULATION, 


Infantry,  •  •  • 

Cavalry,      • 
Add — Portions  of  the  Artillery,  Engineers, 
and  Military  Equipments,  . 

Total  who  entered  the  Russian  Territory, 
Add — Number  of  men  and  horses  absent, 
but  who  rejoined  the  Army  during  the 
Campaign,   .... 

Total  effective  force  who  entered  the  Rus- 
sian territory, 
Total  Guns, 


Mra. 


Horaei. 


21,526       18,265 
610,058     182,711 

37,100        4,400 


647,158    187,111 
1,372 


— Imperial  Muster  Rolls,  given  in  Chambray,  vol.  i.  App.  No.  2. 


Note  B,  p.  774. 

Force  of  the  Russian  army  opposed  to  Napoleon  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities : — 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  Commander  of  the  First  Army  of  the  West. 


General*, 

Infantry, 

Cavalry, 

Artillery, 

Coasackst 

Wittgenstein, 

• 

• 

20,664 

2416 

2940 

1500 

Bagawouth,  . 

• 

« 

17,712 

1208 

1715 

•  •  • 

Toutchkoff, 

• 

■ 

19,188 

946 

1715 

500 

Schouwaloff, 

. 

. 

16,236 

1208 

1470 

•  •• 

Grand  Duke  Constantine, 

19,682 

3084 

1715 

•  •■ 

Doctoroff, 

• 

. 

17,712 

1208 

1715 

«  •• 

Ouwaroffi 

• 

• 

• .« 

3720 

245 

•  •  • 

Korf,    . 

• 

• 

... 

3624 

980 

•  •« 

Pahlen, 

■ 

• 

• ... 

8020 

245 

•  •  • 

Platofi; 

• 

• 

.  •• 

.  •• 

245 

7000 

Total,        111,194  20,434         12,985 


9000 


Pbince  Bagbathion,  Commander  of  the  Second  Army  of  the  West. 

Rajewskoi,    .        .        .        17,712  1208  1715 

16,236 


Borosdin, 
Siewers, 
Newerowskoi, 
Ilowaiskoi,    . 


8,856 


3020 
3624 


1225 
980 

245 


4500 


ToEMASOPF, 

Kamenskoi, 
Markoff, 
Sacken, 
Lambert,    . 

42,804            7852            4165          4500 

Commander  of  the  Third  Army  of  the  West. 

13,284             1208               980 

17,71<>-             1208              980 

4,000             2000              490 

5436              735          4500 

Total,        84,996 


9852 


3185 


4500 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  WHOLE  ARMY. 

Infantry,  Cavalry,  Artillery,     

First  Army  of  the  West,    111,194        20,434        12,985         9000 
Second         —  —      42,804  7,852  4,165        4&00 

Third  —  —      34,996  9,852  3,185        4500 


Grand  Total,    188,994        38,138        20,335      16,000 

SUMMABY. 

Infantry,        .  188,994 

Cavalry,         .        .        .        .  38,138 
Artillery,       ....  20,335 

Cossacks,       •  18,000 


Total,       .        .        .        265»467 


Note  C,  p.  978. 

The  29M  Bulletin  of  ike  Grand  Army. 

jusqu'au  6  Novembre  le  terns  a  6te  parfait,  et  le  mouvement  de 
l'arm£e  s'est  execute  avec  le  plus  grand  succes.  Le  froid  a  commence 
le  7  ;  des  ce  moment  chaque  nuit  nous  avons  perdu  plusieurs  centaines 
de  chevaux  qui  mouraient  au  bivouac.  Arrives  a  Smolensk,  nous  avions 
deja  perdu  bien  des  chevaux  de  cavalerie  el  d'artillerie. 

L'armee  Russe  de  Volhynie  etait  opposee  a  notre  droit.  Notre  droit 
quitta  la  ligne  d'operation  de  Minsk,  et  prit  pour  pivot  de  ses  operations 
la  ligne  de  Varsovie.  L'Empereur  apprit  a  Smolensk,  le  9,  ce  change- 
rnent  de  ligne  dope  rations,  et  presuma  ce  que  ferait  l'ennemii  Quelque 
dur  qu'il  lui  parut  de  se  mettre  en  mouvement  dans  une  si  cruelle  sal- 
son,  le  nouvel  e*  tat  des  choses  le  necessitait.  U  esperait  arriver  a  Minsk, 
ou  de  moins  sur  la  Beresina,  avant  Teiinemi ;  il  parti t  le  13  de  Smo- 
lensk; le  16  il  coucha  a  Krasnoi.  Le  froid,  qui  avait  commence  le  7, 
s'accrut  subitement;  et  du  14  au  15  et  au  16,  le  thermometre  marqua 
16  et  18  degres  au-dessous  de  glace.  Les  chemins  furent  couverts  de 
verglas;  les  chevaux  de  cavalerie,  d'artillerie,  de  train,  perissaient  toutes 
les  nuits — non  par  centaines  mais  par  milliers,  sur  tout  les  chevaux  de 
France  et  d'Allemagne.  Plus  de  30,000  chevaux  perirent  en  peu  de 
jours ;  notre  cavalerie  se  trouva  toute  a  pied ;  notre  artillerie  et  nos 
transports  se  trouvaient  sans  attelage.  II  fallut  abandonner  et  detruire 
une  bonne  partie  de  nos  pieces,  et  de  nos  munitions  de  guerre  et  de 
bouche.  Cette  armee,  si  belle  le  6,  6tait  bien  differente  des  le  14 — 
presque  sans  cavalerie,  nous  ne  pouvions  pas  nous  folairer  a  un  quart  de 
lieue ;  cepcndant,  sans  artillerie,  nous  ne  pouvions  pas  risquer  une  ba- 
taille,  et  attendre  de  pied  ferme ;  il  fallait  marcher  pour  ne  pas  etre 
contraint  a  une  bataille,  que  le  defaut  de  munitions  nous  empechait  de 
desirer;  il  fallait  occuper  un  certain  espace  pour  nepas  etre  tournes,  et 
cela  sans  cavalerie  qui  e'clairat  et  Hat  les  colonnes.  Cette  difficulty, 
jointe  a  un  froid  excessif  subitement  venu,  rendit  notre  situation  fa- 
cheuse.  Les  hommes  qui  la  nature  n*a  pas  trempe'  assez  fortement 
pour  etre  au-de&sus  de  toutes  les  chances  du  sort  et  de  la  fortune,  pa- 
rurent  ebranles,  perdirent  leur  gaiete,  leur  bonne-humeur,  et  ne  rlverent 
que  malheurs  et  catastrophes ;  ceux  qu'elle  a  cr6e  superieurs  a  tout, 
conserverent  leur  gaiety  et  leur  manieres  ordinaires,  et  virent  une  nou- 
velle  gloire  dans  des  difficult^  a  surmonter. 
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L'ennemi,  qui  voyat  sur  les  chemins  les  traces  de  cette  affreuse  cala- 
mity qui  frappait  l'arme'e  Franchise,  chercha  a  en  profiter.  11  envelop- 
pait  toutes  les  colonnes  par  ses  Cosaques,  qui  enlevement,  comme  les 
Arabes  dans  les  deserts,  les  trains  et  les  voitures  qui  s'ecartaient.  Cette 
m^prisable  cavalerie,  qui  ne  fait  que  de  bruit,  et  n'est  pas  capable  d'en- 
funcer  une  compagnie  de  voltigeurs,  se  rendit  redoutable  a  la  faveur  des 
circonstances.  Cependant,  l'ennemi  eut  a  se  repentir  de  toutes  les  ten- 
tat  ives  serieuses  qu'il  voulut  entreprendre ;  il  fut  culbute  par  le  Viceroi, 
au  devant  duquel  il  s'etait  place,  et  il  y  perdit  beaucoup  de  monde.  Le 
Due  d'Elchingen,  qui  avec  trois  raille  hommes  faisait  Farriere-garde, 
avait  fait  sauter  les  remparts  de  Smolensk.  11  fut  cerne,  et  se  trouva 
dans  une  position  critique;  il  s'en  tira  avec  cette  intr6pidite  que  le  dis- 
tingue. Apres  avoir  tenu  Pennemi  eloigne*  de  lui  pendant  toute  la 
journee  du  18,  et  l'avoir  constamment  repousse,  a  la  nuit  il  fit  un 
mouvement  par  le  flanc  droit,  passa  le  Borystene,  et  dejoua  tous  les  cal- 
culs  de  l'ennemi.  Le  19,  l'arme'e  passa  le  Borystene  a  Orza,  et  1  armee 
Russe  fatigue'e,  ayant  perdu  beaucoup  de  monde,  cessa  la  ses  tentatives. 
L'armee  de  Volhynie  s*£tait  portee  des  le  16  sur  Minsk,  ct  march  ait  sur 
Borisow.  Le  General  Dombrouski  defend  it  la  tete-de-pont  de  Borisow 
avec  3000  hommes.  Le  23,  il  fut  force,  et  oblige  d'evacuer  cette  posi- 
tion. L'ennemi  passa  alors  la  Beresina,  marchant  sur  Bobr — la  divi- 
sion Lambert  faisait  l'avant-garde.  Le  2°  corps,  commando  par  le  Due 
de  Reggio,  qui  e*tait  a  Tscherein,  avait  re<ju  l'ordre  de  se  porter  sur  Bo- 
risow, pour  assurer  a  1' armee  le  passage  de  la  Beresina.  Le  24,  le  Due 
de  Reggio  ren contra  la  division  Lambert  a  4  lieues  de  Borisow,  l'attaqua, 
la  battit,  lui  fit  2000  prison  niers,  lui  prit  six  pieces  de  canon,  500  voi- 
tures de  bagage  de  l'arme'e  de  Volhynie,  et  rejeta  Pennemi  sur  la  rive 
droite  de  la  Beresina.  Le  General  Berkeim,  avec  le  4°  de  cuirassiers, 
se  distingua  par  une  belle  charge.  L'ennemi  ne  trouva  son  salut 
qu'en  brulant  le  pont,  qui  a  plus  de  300  toises.  Cependant,  l'ennemi 
occupait  tous  les  passages  de  la  Beresina ;  cette  riviere  est  large  de  40 
toises,  elle  char  rait  assez  de  glaces,  mais  se3  bords  sont  converts  de 
marais  de  300  toises  de  long,  ce  qui  la  rend  un  obstacle  difficile  a  fran- 
chir.  Le  g6n€ral  ennemi  avait  place'  ses  4  divisions  dans  difterens  de- 
bouches ou  il  presumait  que  l' armee  Franchise  voudrait  passer.  Lc  26, 
a  la  pointe  du  jour,  l'Empereur,  apres  avoir  trompe  l'ennemi  par  divers 
mouveraens  faits  dans  la  journee  du  25,  se  porta  sur  le  village  de  Study- 
vinca,  et  fit  aussitot,  malgre"  une  division  ennemi,  et  en  sa  presence,  jeter 
deux  ponts  sur  la  riviere.  Le  Due  de  Reggio  passa,  attaqua  1' ennemi, 
et  le  mena  battant  deux  heures ;  l'ennemi  se  retira  sur  la  tete-de-pont 
de  Borisow.  Le  General  Legrand,  officier  du  premier  merite,  fut  blesse' 
grie  vement  mais  non  dangereusement.  Toute  la  journee  du  26  et  du  27 
l'armee  passa. 

Le  Due  de  Bellune,  commandant  led0  corps,  avait  requ  ordre  de  suivre 
le  mouvement  du  Due  de  Reggio,  de  faire  Parri  ere- garde,  et  de  contenir 
l'armee  Russe  de  la  Dwina  qui  le  suivait.  La  division  Partonnaux 
faisait  lame  re-garde  de  ce  corps.  Le  27  a  xnidi  le  Due  de  Bellune 
arriva  avec  deux  divisions  au  pont  de  Study vinca.  La*division  Par- 
ton  naux  parti t  a  la  nuit  de  Borisow.  Une  brigade  de  cette  division  qui 
formait  Parrie  re-garde,  et  qui  6tait  chargee  de  bruler  les  ponts,  partit  a 
sept  heures  du  soir;  elle  arriva  entre  10  et  11  heures;  elle  chercha  sa 
premiere  brigade  et  son  general  de  division,  qui  etaient  partis  deux 
heures  avant,  et  qu'elle  n'avait  pas  rencontre  en  route.  Ses  recherches 
furent  vaines :  on  con<jut  alors  des  inquietudes.  Tout  ce  qu'on  a  pu 
connaitre  depuis,  e'est  que  cette  premiere  brigade,  partie  a  5  heures, 
s'est  egaree  a  6,  a  pris  4  droite  au  lieu  de  prendre  a  gauche,  et  a  fait 
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deux  ou  trois  lieues  clans  cette  direction ;  que  dam  la  nuk,  et  trcasi  da 
froid,  elle  s'est  ralliee  aax  feux  de  IVnnemi,  qa'elk  a  pris  poor  ceux 
de  l'armee  Francaise;  eutonrec  aiusi,  eile  aura  e*6  enlevee*  Cette 
cruelle  meprise  doit  nous  avoir  fait  perdre  2000  homines  d'inmnterie,  900 
chevaux,  et  trois  pieces  d'artilterie.  Des  brails  couraieut  que  k  general 
de  division  n^tait  pas  avec  sa  eotoone,  et  avait  marche*  isolement.  Twite 
l'armee  ayant  passe"  le  28  au  mat  in,  le  Due  de  Beltane  gardait  la  tete>de» 
pont  8ii  r  la  rive  gauche:  le  Dae  de  Reggie,  et  deniere  hri  toute  lamife, 
6tai  t  sur  la  rive  droi te.  Boriso w  ayant  &e  evacne\  les  armeesde  ia  Dura 
et  de  Volhynle  communique  rent;  elles  concerterent  une  uttaque.  Le 
28,  a  la  pointe  du  jour,  k  Due  de  Reggto  fit  prevenir  I'Esaperear  quo4 
6tait  attaqne' :  une  demi-heare  apres,  le  Dae  de  Beltane  k  fat  sur  U 
rive  gauche :  l'armee  prft  les  armes.  Le  Dae  d'Efobtngen  ae  porta  a  la 
suite  du  Doe  de  lleggio,  et  le  Due  de  Trivia*  derriere  le  Doe  d'El- 
chingen.  Le  combat  devint  vif :  i'ennemi  voulut d&order  nutre  diuite ; 
le  General  Doumerc  commandant  m  6*  division  de  cuirassiers,  et  qui 
faisait  partie  du  2«  corps,  reste"  sur  la  Duriua,  ordoxma  one  charge  de 
cavalerie  aux  4«  et  6*  regiment  de  cuirassiers,  am  moment  on  la  legion 
de  la  Vistule  engsgeait  dans  les  nois  pour  pereer  it  centre  de  leoneou, 
qui  fut  culbute*  et  mis  en  deronte.  Les  braves  cuirassiers  etrfbrcetea* 
Buccessivemeat  six  carres  d'fcift&terte,  et  taireatt  en  deroute  k  oavakrk 
ennemie  qui  venait  au  secours  de  sea  tafturtwie :  6  wile  jffisenmen, 
deux  drapeaux,  et  6  pieces  de  canon,  tomberent  ell  noire  pouveir. 

De  son  cote,  le  Due  de  Bellune  fit  charger  vigouNnsesncat  I'enueaii, 
le  battit,  lui  fit  500  ou  600  prisoankrs,  et  le  tint  bors  la  portee  dn  canon 
du  pont.  Le  General  Fournier  fit  une  belle  charge  de  cavalerie.  Dans 
le  combat  de  la  Beresfna,  Farmee  de  Vbmynk  a  beauooap  sotffiert.  Le 
Due  de  Reggio  a  &£  blesse* :  sa  blessure  n'est  pas  dangereuse ;  c*est 
une  balle  qu  il  a  recu  dans  le  cdt&  Le  lendetnam  29,  nous  reatames 
bur  le  champ  de  battaille.  Nous  avion  a  cboisir  entre  deux  routes c 
cclle  de  Minsk  et  ceUe  de  Wima,  La  route  de  Minsk  passe  au  mihem 
d'une  foret  et  de  marais  incultea,  et  H  eat  6te*  impossible  a  Varanee  de  «  y 
nourir.  La  route  de  Wilna,  an  contraire,  passe  dans  de  tree-boos  pays. 
L'arm6e,  sans  cavalerie,  foible  en  munitions,  fcorriblemeot  fatiguee  de 
cinquante  jours  de  marche,  tralinmt  a  aa  auite  ses  nuuades  et  les  blesse* 
de  tant  de  combats,  avait  besoin  d'aniver  a  ses  magasias.  Le  88,  le 
quartier-general  fut  a  Ptechnitsi :  le  1«"  Decetabre  a  Slaiki,  et  le  S  a 
Molodetschov,  o4  l'annee  a  reca  les  premiere  convois  de  Wilna.  Tons 
le  sofficiers  et  soldats  blesses,  et  tent  ceqai  est  embarras,  bagage,  etc, 
ont  et6  cringes  sur  Wilna. 

Dire  que  rarmee  a  besoin  de  re'tabur  aa  discspttee,  de  se  refaire,  de 
remonter  sa  cavalerie,  son  irtillerie,  et  son  taateriel,  e'est  le  resoitat  de 
Texpose  qui  vient  d'etre  fait.  Le  repos  est  son  premier  besoin.  Le 
materiel  et  left  chevaax  arrivent.  Le  General  Bonrcier  a  deja  plus  de  vingt 
mi  lie  ehevaax  de  remonte  dans  deferens  depots.  L'artillerie  a  deja 
repare*  ses  pertes.  Les  generanx,  les  oficiers,  et  les  soldats,  ont  beaucoup 
souffert  de  la  fatigue  et  de  la  disette.  Beaucoup  ont  perdu  lean  bagsges 
par  snite  de  la  perte  de  le  kurs  ohevaax :  tjuelques-uns  par  de  fait  dea 
embuscades  des  Cosaques.  Les  Cosaques  ont  pris  fiombre  dTioaasaea 
isole's,  d*ingenieurs  geographes  qui  kvaient  les  positions,  et  d'omeiera 
blesses  qui  marchaient  sans  precaution,  prtfi6rant  courir  dea  risqnea 
plutot  que  de  marcher  posement  et  dans  des  convois.  Les  rapports  des 
officiers-gdne'raux  cosunaadans  les  corps,  ieront  connakre  les  offciera 
et  soldats  qui  Be  sont  le  pins  distingues,  et  les  details  de  tons  cet 
m^morable3  evdnemena.  Daws  tous  cee  mouvenens,  l'Empe'reur  a  toujouia 
marche  au  mitka  deaa  Garde,  k  cavalerie  commandeepor  k  Ma*eca*l» 
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Due  d'Istrie,  et  Finfanterie  commands  pare  le  Due  de  Dantzick.  S.  M. 
a  ete"  satisfaite  du  bon  esprit  que  sa  Garde  a  montre* :  elle  a  toujours  6te" 
pr&te  a  se  porter  partout  ou  les  circonstances  l'auraient  exige :  mais  les 
circonstances  ont  toujours  ete  telles  que  sa  simple  presence  a  suffi,  et 
qu'elle  na  pas  et6  dans  le  cas  de  donner. 

Le  Prince  de  Neuchatel,  le  grand-marechal,  le  grand-ecuver,  et  tons 
les  aides-de-camp  et  les  officiers  militaires  de  la  maison  de  1  Empereur, 
ont  toujours  accompagne  S.  M.  Notre  cavalerie  6tait  tellement  demon- 
tee,  que  Ton  a  pu  reunir  les  officiers  auxquels  il  res  tail  un  cheval,  pour 
en  former  quatre  compagnies  de  150  hommes  chacune.  Les  gene*raux 
y  faisaient  les  fonctions  de  capitaines,  et  les  colonels  celles  de  sous- offi- 
ciers. Cet  escadron  sacre,  commands  par  le  General  Grouchy,  et  sous 
les  ordres  du  Roi  de  Naples,  ne  perdait  pas  de  vue  l'Empereur  dans  tous 
les  mouvemens.  La  sante  de  S.  M.  na  jamais  6t6  meilleure. — 17 
Decembre,  1812. 
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